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TO THE MASTER OF TRINITY 

WHERE THE TRADITION OF HIS FRIEND, HER 
OBSAT STILL LIVES AND IS LOVED, 

THESE lETBODDCTOBY PAGES ARE IHSCBfbED 


INTRODUCTION 

Slav, Teuton, Kelt, I count them all 
My frienda and brother souls. 

With all tlio peoRles, great and small, 

That wjpoel between the poles. 

You, dhnadian, Indian, 

Australasian, African, 

Alh your hearts l)e in harmony 1 

Tennyson's pegms, more |>articularly liis earlier 
poems of sixty and seventy and eiglity years ago, begin 
to-day to* * lie \ as, In his owj| beautiful mctaplior, he 
said they woul^, 

Foreshortened in the tract of time* 

• 

We ore n^t directly conscious of* their datc,V‘Xccpt 
that they belong gefterally to the Victorian era, or^of 
their relative distance from each other and frem our* 
selves. This is the fate of all trm poetr>' as it ceases 
to be |be poetr^ of an age and comes to be poetry for 
%dl iinte. K poems cannot survive this clu^ge by their 
i)i\pate vitality, nothing will really give tliem new life. If 
tiliey do not arrest and interest us l)y their owm 
8elf<coi^tain^ I^ncy, no note, or comment,* or IntrO' 
duction tSQ raider them genuinely interesting. 
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But when «ve are arrested ,and interested, thei^ we 
desire to ' understand what wo read and th^n note 
and comment and Introdjiction have their value. 

Tennyson is the poet of the Victorian age. Yes, •but 

* this 80 completely, because, like that age itself, 
his poems had their prc|4ar&tion in the three decadcS, , 
thv stormy, yeasty, generative decades, ‘which preceded, 
the epoell 6 i Queen Victoria. Thougli ^e lived fifty- 
five years under her sway, though he saw hev, accessiom 
and sang her Jubilee, his own formative period was 
that much k^ss lauded time, the era of the last two 
(ieorges and of William IV’. 

Ikirn as he was, h^ss than four }ears after Trafalgar, 
and less than six years before Waterloo, Tennyson’s 
ehildhood was spent in the ‘days that withc'Sbed the 
ilownfall of the old order in Kurojx^ aftd amid the elosi- of 
the gigantie struggle in whieli it sknk. He rame of age, 
with Darw in and CJladstone, in the Vi'ar 18 JK), the meraor- 
*able y<*ar which saw' the final disappearance of the old 
monarchy in France ‘v\ith that 'ransient phantom 
Charles X, and, in England, the ojieningvf the chapter 
of Reform with the aeet%.iion of the ‘ Sailor King * ; in 
th(‘< y(*ar, moreover, of the introdu«*tipn of the first 
railway. Nelson and Wellington were no legendary 
otltur ^ipeu's lieiws for him. HeMieard of them first in 
tfie nursery, as tlic^dead and the living leaders in anvar 
stHl waging. This gives a reality and a vivid colour to 
his earlier patriotic songs and sonnets which othcTwiso 
they must have mi^s<^d. Tlio anti- French note which 
survived so long in him, and which sounds strfKjgo to- 
day, was n>* acquired prejudice. It was a!h inkerited 
faith. Napoleon III kept it alive, bu^ late and at last, 
it died ayoy. The delightful song in- 4 hcir« Foresters 

* Tiunre is no land like England,’ contaiyed, ^che told 
me liimself, when he wTolSe it as a lad ^bout 1826 , 
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' * a -.shocking chorus against the French.* This he 
omitted in JiB92. 

The great " Ode on the Duke, of Wellington as I also 
htard-from^iis own lips, was in no sense what it is so 
often ^imngly called, a laureate piece. It was written 
> out of spontoneouB fcelinff toward the man whom be 
•had admired fpf some forty years. ^ 

Shclle^ and Byron, Southey, Coleridge, •add Words- 
•worth, poets of revolution and counter-revolution, 
voi^^es of the sea and of the mountain, both groups 
eryiag Liberty, the second presently changing ^tH note 
to that of Liberty and Order, were to him living voices, 
the earlier of his boyhood, the later of his adolesceiico. 

Their influence, Byron’s especially, as hi» said him- 
self, may l>o read hen* find then' in Tennyson’s very 
eifrliest pi^es, that of Byron in the Poimn^ by Two 
Brothers^ written wften be was Pevcnteeii, that of 
Slielley may perhaps be seen in ‘ Timbuctoo *. A little 
later he laid them aside and emerged in his own streiigtli,* 
As is natural to tri^ genius, dircftly he came to inaturiiy, 
his own origfhal bept. mood, and manner, which had 
already been visible, becam^ predominant. And to 
make up this individual distinctive character therejiad 
gone many other elements, more eternal, impersonal, 
and general. • ^ 

Though growing up in years of ^orld-convulsion he 
had fortunately been reared in a quiet and eluded 
nest which only rocked to the distant cyclon^. Like 
Shakespeare’s, ^the infancy of tMs latci 'darling of 
^natur^’ w'as laid in the ‘ green lap ’ of the English 
country, in sequestered Somersby, out of <he way and 
Out of the world* yet not, tlibnks to his fatlier, out of 
the reach o& learning. He read the great^ things, the 
ancient c}ps8i<^, the Arabian Nights, Chaucer and 
speare an^ Milton, CervaSit^ bunyan, Addison 
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and Swift, Burke and Goldsmith. To these he l^jmd 
by added the old ballads, > Clerks Saunders^’ ‘ Helen of 
Kirkconnel/ a^ the rest, and that well-head of roman- 
tic inspiration, Malory’s MorU ^Arthur, Thus it wis 
that he anticipated, and to some extent, though here 
Keats and Coleridge musf not bo forgotten, him- 
self inspired, the Pre-Raphaelite School of Mcxrris and, 
Burno-JonosT Rossetti and Swinburne. TliuS at any 
rate he came to write ‘ Oriana ’ and the % Lady of • 
Shalott ’, ‘ Sir Launcelot and QuiH^n Guinevere ’, ‘ Sir 
Galaha^ and ^ St. Agnes’ Eve ’. He studied nature at 
first hand, by observation and also with the microscope 
and telescope. Scioneo was in the air : Cuvier and 
Humboldt, Horschel and Lyell, had stirred the popular 
imagination. When Tonnysoh went to Cambridge he 
added tp physical science, metaphysical philosoplfy, 
and* to Gri^ik, Latin, and English^ Italian, and, a little 
later, German. Art, too, alike the Drama, Music, and 
^Painting, from the first spoke to his ear and eye. But 
neither then nor at an;^ time was Ko immersed in art 
for art’s sake, or in science or learping pbrsued merely 
for themselves. 

'Hie son of a country clergyman, he denew the poor 
and the humble at first hand, and >\hile at sehoql in 
LoMi^^e scanned with the oritickl eye of boyhood tlic 
fashions and folbies^of a small country tow^iA Moral &nd 
social questions, and religious thought, all came before 
him in Iris home in a natural order. He iiad the great 
advantage of grow'in| gradually and qt^etly into them* 
in field and churchyard, by wood and wold, S]!||Kttdin^ 
his days or^ the dunes of MaUethorpe w'atching the 
breakers, or his nights with diepherds on the hiUs*, 
gazing at^tffo stars. FroiA his earliest days, too, he 
had bc'on interested inland familiar with move- 
ment of the great wmrld ot affairs and po]itics. His 
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’ grandfather and turo of Jbta uncles sat in Parliament. 
A oooain, a little younger than hmiself, became an 
admiral, and he himflelf was very neaiQ)y being with 
thir kinsmaif at the battle of Navarino. At Cambridge 
his own*bent and that of his closest friends were strongly 
•political. It was the time %t anti-slavery, of rick-fires, 
(lots, and Reform. They * held discourse as ve 
, remembcf, these ‘ youthful friends *, not oufy on * mind 
and art ’ btit on 

Labour and the changing mart 
And all the framework of the land. 

In 1830 Tennyson added to his experiences foreign 
travel. He made, with Hailam, the ever-memorable 
journey to •the Pyrenees. • The motive was significant ; 
it was to aid the S^ftinish insurgent movement described 
with such 'iKvid pathos by the author of the French 
Revolution in iys, 14 fe of John Sterling. Rich was the 
poet^s harvest of sensations for the enlargement of 
both his imagination and his* judgement. To the 
influences whioii came from the ' long grey fic*lds ’ and 
^ tufted kn611s as Hailam desgslbed them, of Somersby, 
he could add thyso of southern and classic scenery. To 
the memories of 

a 

Tho woods that belt the grew hlll-eide, 

THe seven elm^ the poplars four 
That stand *beside my father's door, 

to the * brook *, the * ridged w^olds ^ the * hcap^ hills 
that mound the sea or the * waste enormous marsh \ 
hj couUl nojr add what hitherto he had seen only in 
imagination (though so well), ^ 

I The waterfall « 

l^ich ever sounds and shines, 

•A pillar of white IMt^pcm thi^ wall 
Of piwple dills aloot iCioriisd : 

^3 
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to ‘Mariana* in the Moated, Grange ’ he could «.add 
‘ Mariana in the Soutli \ He could uTite ‘ Ocnoijc ’ with 
its glortouHly ^'enic background, and ilio ‘ LqtoB-Eaters 
Ho could also write ‘ You ask me, why, tho^ ill at oaee 
the earlier ‘ Fn^^dom and ‘ Love thou thj^ land 
Years after, he recalled .tlfls journey in the lines ‘ In 
tike Valley of Cautcretz*, with that! new, poignant 
aHso<*jation Vhich marks the sundering line of his life 
and work. All tlicsc many c^lemenis and interests 
appear in his poems in (constantly increasing and deei)cn- 
ing strength. It is this that gives them their ^'xtra-< 
ordinary variety and their wide appeal. Why is it that, 
like Sophocles or Viigil in theii day and country, or like 
Shakespeare or Goetlie, Tennyson has been, and, let 
latter-day eiitics say what tlley nffeet to is still so 
popular ? BcHcause he has something, and something of 
th(» Ix'st, for every oiu*, for the^9cholar aiftl the artist, 
the stati'sinaii and tht' divine, the lover apd the mourner, 
the soldier and the man of seienee, the man in the street 
and the man in the firfd. Tlierc i^a story that Gains- 
borough, having strayed into the studied of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and minded^ to carp, looking round, said, 
d(f4pito himself, ‘ The beggar ’s so various ! ’ So might 
the rival or tlie critic be forced, even against his will, 
of Tennyson. 

As was remarked at the beginning, I'omment* and 
Sfitroduetion can add little to the jkoems. It is best to let 
them speak for themselves. The eoUection ciintaincd 
in this volume d(K.% not, of course, profess to be com- 
plete. It is wonderful that this should remain true 
when w'c A'membcT that it contains all tlikt Tennysdn 
published down to That after he was fifty-five 

he should ,nave added, as he did, many n(gv notes, many 
n('\v metres, new' themes, new' immq}*tal ^^sQngs, the 
‘ Holy Grail \ ^ Rizpali \he * Revenge \ Jthe ‘ Fleet 
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Meriin and the Gleam \ Ahe Plays, * Vastdess ‘ Cross- 
ing thcF Bar \ and * The Silent Voices this is the 
^ marvel. 

iBut 'this cT)llection contains the poems which made, 
a| the. phrase is, ‘the Tennyson that we know.’ It 
needs not to bc^said that a coHection which includes 
tlie ‘Poems’ proper, the ‘Princess’, *ln Mejnoriamp’, 
9 ‘ Maud flic first ‘ Idylls ‘ Enoch Arden the ‘ Voyage ’ 
and the nfetrioal ‘Experiments* is abundantly repre- 
sentative. 

* Wl>at docs it represent ? What, if the briefest analysis 
is to bo attempticd, arc the main characteristics of Tenny- 
son’s poetic work ? 

In mattc£, thf^ir width and warmth and sincerity, their 
science, their wisdyn an3 common sense, their large 
humanity, tlyir shrewd humour, their lofty idealism and 
purity, their far-sweeping philosophy imaged in the con- 
crete, condensod into a few lines or words, ns in the 
* Voyage ’ or the ‘ Flower in the Crannied Wall The 
two great Horatian^ maxims, that poistry must handle 
universal tjiemes and* the thoughts of all men w’ith an 
individual turn wliich makes fliem its own, and that it 
must not be mcrt*ly ^fine ’ but must liave svvot'tness abd 
charm, are both fulfilled ; and so, in just proportion, is 
Milton’s canon, that it must be simple, ^sensuou^ Itn^ 
passionate. ^ , 

In manner, they have everywhere perfection q( form, 
exquisite aptness of diction, musical, pictorial quality. 
George Meredith #aid ‘ that no poet ever fiH«*d his pages 
liyth soT mayy vignettes as Tennyson ’, and he gave as 
an example the lines from the ‘ Palac<5 of A A ’ : 

• 

Af^^cme a fulhfed river winding slow*^ 

By herds upon an endless plain, * 

* Hhe ragged rims of l^iui^er broading low, 

^ WiUi shadow-streaks of join. 
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The appeal to the eye is perfect. But not less perfect 
is the appeal to the ear in the stanza imms^tely 
preceding. 

Often, perhaps most often, they are combined, thddgh 
not always so intensely as in the wonderful lines in 
‘ Boadioca ’ — 

'Mode the noiso of frosty woodlands, wheu they^ shiver in 
January, 

Roar'd as when the roaring breakers boom and blanch on dis 
precipices — 

or thov^ften-quoted Choric Song in the ' Lotos>EIaters \ 

And wiiat a variety of moods ! What a range from 
the * Lines to the Queen ’ to tiie ballad of * Oriana \ from 
the ‘ Lotob- Eaters ’ to ‘ Ulysses *, from ' Will Waterproof ’ 
to the * Vision of Sin from the ‘ Lines to J. S. ’ to 
•the * Charge of the Light Brigade from ‘ Fatima ’ to 
the ' Miller's Daughter from the"*' Brook ' ^ the closing 
cantos and epithalamium of * In Memoiciam from^ the 
stanzas which w'erc the ' germinal layer ’ of * Maud ' to 
the 'Lines to E. L.', fioin the *Soflg of the Wrens’ or 
* Minnie and Winnie ’ to ‘ Vastness 

Too much stress is laM<on the question whether poets 
are original or no, w'hether, for* instance, Virgil or 
Horace or Tennyson is original. Je frends num bien ou 
je^ld trguve, said one of the greatest of them. Tennyson’s 
poetry, alw'ays artistic and often learned^ contaiiib no 
dbubt many echoes, yet not nearly so many as is often 
supposed. Be Uiat as it may, the result is always 
individual and newi ‘ Edward Gray ’^is as original as 
Burns, 'Tears, idle tears’ as new as SLelleJ^. But 
perhaps thb most individually Tennysonian are pieces 
like ' Break, Break or^ ' Crossing the Bar The art 
in these iScConsummate, but the direot daazUng inspita^ 
tion of nature and passion render the. art ^absolutely 
invisible. Nature and fiuulan nature face if face, these 
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.‘aie'tibe simple factors. J^tore herself sings through 
the seoVaod lips of the poet her plangent litanies, her 
elemental eternal refrains, while tlie soul equally, in an 
inCen8»mom(Ait of exalted experience, speaks in rhjrtlimic 
response its deep emotion, its still deeper faith. 

. *Iri many other poets we admire rhetoric or passion, 
qr musical dietjon, or philosophic synthesis, or dissec- 
^tion, and ^depiction of character. They ar^ aSmirable, 
they are evidences of genius and elements of poetry, 
but they do not alone constitute true poetry. But 
Vith Tennyson it is not so. All the elements ^ him 
are poetically fused. He is a poet first, and everything 
else afterwards. If poetry cannot be found in Tennyson's 
poems it will be found nowhere. 

Two notes only are absent, the unkind and the base. 
Thdse who Imew him realized what he could have done 
had he yiolcM to the ^temptation to strike these also. 
When I praised the inimitable epigram sent by John 
ForsW to Punch, the *New Timon and the Poets’, 
comparing it to Catifllus, he poinfbd out that he hod not 
taken Catullus’ *licenco 9 and that even as it is, he never 
published tbe epigram himself r fDid he not do his best 
in after days to 4ieal the breach it indicated ? Perhaps 
no verses were ever written which observe, so nicely 
the mfiniteeimal line wliich parts the beautiful yoi»pTif<e^ 
smstfous, from the sensual, as some Tennyson’s. 

He scorned scorn, love he loved in all its aspects, 
toward Qod, toward country, toward mankind, &ward 
men and women^the love of the Idrer, the friend, the 
child, tUb beast, end the bird. Nay, even wild love he 
could better brmk than callous 8clfishnc& or self* 
centred vanity. This, too, may^be read on many pages 
of this volumea 

A speoia\|Word should be said ^bout ^ In Memoriam 
It is often q^lled Tennyson’s greatest or most charac- 
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teriHtic poom*. If it is this, it ja so, not because it differs 
in kind, but only because it differs in some senses, in 
degree, from /he rest. It is not more Tennysunian, but 
only more inU'tisely and more sustainedly ho, than much 
of his other work. 

The desolating, searchidg, shattering stroke wduVh 
fdl on him and his friendship, in the 'first flush of lif^, 
caused fiim to review all his inward and outward, 
relations. He had known already what doubts and 
diffieulties were, Ijcfore llallain dit^d, as may be read 
in tlu^‘ Supposed (‘onfessions of a Second-rate Se^nsitive 
Mind In the end, afttT ‘ many days *, rather after 
‘ many years \ he did not alter but reaffirmed his faiths 
and his hopes and his loves, his belit'f in (xod, in the 
value and immortality of thd human soul, in the evolu- 
tion, floral and spiritual, of man, m the loveliness !and 
elevating potency of the CliristiaVi creed, ii^^the ultimate' 
perfectibility of the human race, nay* of the Svhole 
creation \ and the final victory and vindication of 
Creative Love. To uiVderstaud it «se should study the 
rest of Tennyson; side by side vvith it we should read 
‘ Break, Break and iRoi ‘ Two Voices and ‘ Ulysses 
atfd the ‘ Farewell *, and the ‘ Will andt‘ In the Valley of 
Caiiteretz and those later pieces still, ' Crossing the 
Bhr ’^and the ' Lines to Mary Boyle and the ^ Silent 
Voices \ and the*' lines on the Death o£ the Duke of 
fflarence. 

His*poems were the poet’s self in his childhocxl, 

« 

When the broezo of a joyful dawn bleAv free 
In the silken sail of infancy. * 

% 

They were himself, iti youth, and manliood, in t)ie 
‘ silver years and on the * bordcj; of Jthe bouiidless 
ocean *, ?ind the very threshold of death. 

And what w as he iif hknself ? Truly an^ heroic and 
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a giorioas figure. A spl^did soan, in head, heart, and 
hand, ao that he oould be called ^ Apollo and Hercules 
in one \ or ‘ a Lifeguardsman spoiled by i^ittng poetiy ’ ; 
a' man who looked as if lie could well have written the 
Iliad, not only a docius poeta^ but a vales sacer, not 
only a consummate artisl in words, but obviously 
»a " sacred bapi \ one on whom the laurel and the 
singing fobes of Watts’s portraits seemed* af moments 
•visibly to»sit. Yet he had no pomp or hauteur. He 
was simple and iinaffecic^d as a child, and, ‘ as the 
greatest only arc, in his Kimplicity sublime * ; ^thful 
too, like a truthful child, even to bluntncss and brusqiieric 
when unduly intnided on, yet rcgn4ting his brusquerie 
the moment he perceived, or thought, it had really hurt 
any one. His voice wPiS ‘like the wind in a pine forest 
* musical, ir|ptallic,’ as Carlyle said, ‘ fit for loud^laughter 
and piercing uail andf all that may lie between.’ With 
hls^great strength went the greatest semitiveness. He 
could not have felt or written his poems without this. 
It made him shy even awkwftrd ; some peoph^ said, 
gruff. Poets 'differ, Jike other people. Horace enjoyed 
being pointed at. Virgil hatedit, and Tennyson was like 
Virgil. ‘ Most* ma- i^ve yet most delicate,’ so Carfyle 
describes his features, and the combination may be seen 
in his portraits as in his poems. He w as tempted^o^^sh 
he liad boeif bom a.‘ pachyderm ’ and not a poet, yet 
withal he was independent and stood four-s(]|uare •to 
every w ind of fate. 

A W'ord of cation is often neceAary to rc'oders of all 
fioets.T It j||p certainly so to those of Tennyson. He was, 
as poets are, a man of many moods. He lft*ld too that 
poetry should mean many things at once, and should 
be like shcft^silkT its rainbow colours 'Hliirnffijering one 
into thft ethei*. Opinions, ^he^pfore, fglt and expressed 
by him diiamaiically murt not necessarily be. deemed 
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hu own. What his real vieifa were mast be leaned 
not from one passage akme, but from a etappafeisoii 
of many passages in his works, from the record gi^ea 
by hiR son in the invaluable Memoir, axfd irom ^ihe 
comments which he himself left behind him. This is 
the more important becauscf he always knew well wbiit 
ha. was at himself. Aristotle distinguish^ between the, 
two clasi^ 'of poets, the poets of ‘ fine frenzy ’ and 
those of * fine natural gift \ Like Sophocles«and Virgil • 
again, Tennyson was the latter. Sober, sane, balanced, 
shunnifig the falsehood of extremes, not letting his 
* passionate heart ’ be * rapt into folly and u rong 
never working * without a conscience or an aim \ his 
judgement equalled his feeling. 

The standard of perfection* he applied bcAh to him- 
self and others was very high. Truth and fidelity 
the most exact, alike to fact ahd feclinj^' the nicest 
aptness of diction, musical beauty, artistic proportion in 
the composition of the whole, all these he required, and 
he suppressed, or thr<^¥ away, scares of poems and 
hundreds of lines which did not saf^isfy th*h requirement. 
He was not pedantic about rhymes, and distinguished 
between those occasions when a looa3 or imperfect 
rhyme gives really more naturalness and spontaneity 
th&a jytoo strict precision, andHhose where this pre- 
cision is demanded, but his ear wm in reality as nearly 
ag' possible infallible. He found fault with poets w^hose 
music is often extolled, with Collins and Matthew 
Arnold for exampld, for their oecasiopally harsh and 
sibilant verses. He contrasted the fine ear of Gr^y. He 
pointed out to me that although he wrote ^ Robin an^ 
Richard \ he did not wnte * Richard and Robin \ be- 
cause it |a;ted to satisfy his ear. cL praised hts 

phrase about the'*stedfast shade’ of SQtun),/«ileeping 
on his luminous" ring’, \io said, * I am not /nire that 1 
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avfgfilb not to oRer it,. f<^ 1 om told now^tbat it ia n<]it 
ii1i«ifaq|f and it, does b(A sleep, but contracts and ex* 
paads.* Frf^essor H. H. Turner, howev^, informs me 
that Teonyeon’s original description is quite sound. He 
adds that for an astroniMner ‘ Maud ’ is absolutely dated 
to the spring <d 18S4 by th0 lines about Mars 

• As He ^ow*d alike a ruddy shield on the Lioi^s J^reast. * 

Sir Nopnan Lockyer does not hesitate to write of 
him as ‘The poet who beyond all others who ever 
lived combined tlie gift of expression with the unceas- 
ii^ study of the causes of things and of Nature % laws*. 
Tennyson himself indeed was alw ays wanting to alter his 
lines alluding to astronomical or geological time, to make 
them accdhl with the latest pronouncements of science. 
He was much exeitised as to whether ho was justified in 
introducing the wild^swan as being found in summer- 
time in the foi^est of Sherwood. 

He w'as by nature very sensitive of criticism. He* 
was, how^ever, ver^^ willing to accept it when he thought 
it sound. • 

‘ Tennyison reads {he Qmrifidy, and does as they bid 
him with the ipost solemn face in the world ; out goes 
this, in goes that. All is changed and ranged. Oh me ! ’ 
So wrote Robert Browning in 1845. How different iuom 
hisown reply to his censors, ‘ Wliat I4iavd w ritten*! liate 
written*’ * • 

But Tennyson had always his own instiftet and 
intuition, and more and more he /ound himself in the 
ead hk owm b^ critic, and show'ed himself so in pieces 
like the * Flower ^ 

> He had hk predilections. Englkh of the English, 
emphaticallj^ a national poet, he w'as at the same time 
ocieiiioiielitan in hk sympathies, and no modeln Englkh 
poet k -80^ well known abroad, m tUb translations of 
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Morel, of Freiligrath, Strodtmapn and others, of Saladino 
Saladini and D. Vicentes De Arana, or the remarkable 
recent book o^,Dr. Roman Dyboski on Tennyson^s Lavr 
gmge and StyU^ may testify. At his centenary last yea'r, 
his work received, in such articles as those of M. £mile 
Faguet, M. Firmin Roz, and M. Auguste Filon, a recogni- . 
tign in France yet more striking than that in England., 
So, again,* no English poet of recent times has*met ^^ith 
so much attention across the seas, notably frem writers- 
like Genung and Van Dyke in the United States, and 
Dr. S. ipawson and others in our own Colonies. 

This last is natural, for Tennyson grew with the 
growth of the Empire. He told me himself that the 
times when he was young were ‘ narrow times, narrow 
spiritually, narrow politically He saw fiiem open 
out, he , moved on with them, with the expansion “bf 
England, with the liberation o! the moJiern world, 

‘ broadening down from precedent to precedent.* He 
'looked forward yet further, ‘living always in the far 
future,’ as he said, fotesecing the^time when, as he 
sang in his poem to Victor Hugo, 

England, France, all man to bo 
Will make ono people ere man’s raci bo run. 

Agaip, ho told the Master of Trinity that there was 

want of love in Wie Cambridge of his yauth, and be 
anaigned his Alma Mater in ^language which he would 
have used at that time no doubt equally of Oxford : 

f 

You that do profess to teacbl 
And teach us nothing, feeding not the hgart. 

But this state of thin;^, too, in his age he thought 
and felt had«entirely changed. 

He held tliat the world by a slow' aeonian inove|nent of 
evolution was ever bettering itself and moving toward 
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OQ^ fftr*off divine ^ven^. This hopefulness of his, this 
ultimate optimism, forms again one of his great charms. 

Many appreciations have been attem^^d of his poetic 
place and •value. Perhaps the best are still those of 
his own contemporaries. They are, anyhow, the most 
^interesting, for tliey arc Ristoric and show at any rate 
what he was to liis own day. Two may suffice. The ^rst 
is from*Miss Elizabeth Barrett (afterward^ Mi's. Brown- 
ing), whe wrote just after the 1842 volumes came out, 
‘ Tennyson is a great pot‘t, I think, and Browning, the 
autjior of Paracelsus, has to my mind very no^le capa- 
bilities. . . . But what is wanting in Tennyson ? He can 
think, he can feel, and his language is highly expressive 
and harmonious. He makes me thrill sometimes to the 
end of my fingers, as orfly a true, great poet can.’ The 
dext, whidi I have used before, I will use a^ain, from 
D. G. RoiCetti : ‘ Y6u can never open Tennyson at the 
wrong page.’ « 

What is he to us to-day ? In this Oxford volume 
I quote Oxford’f^ Chancellor .• ‘ He is at least these 
things, “ a gVeat ai^ist, a great singer, a great prophet, 
a great patriot, and a great JEXiglishman.” ’ 

What will lie bo hereafter ? 

He moved among the men of his time, a natural 
force, the peer of the foremost, in touch ^ith^the 
hiftnblest, the nation’s voice to ttself and to other 
peoples and lands. Yes,* but as he sang, 

Age to age succ^ds. 

Blowing a noise of tongues and deed ', 

A dust of syatems and of creeds. 

The voice of an age, like that of a man, finds Itself, 
if it lasts lopg chough, speaking to a strange generation, 
to * nq;w faces, other minds ’. It can then hope to be 
listened So only so far as its is Rharged*with an universal. 
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a timeless appeal. Some, nay much of Tennyson’# 
work surely has, and will have that. This it is ^to be 
a classic and ^ world-classic ; as such Tennjrson has 
long since taken, and cannot lose, his place. * 

T. H. W. 

Maodalsn Oollscx, 

‘ OxroBD^ 

March, 1910l 
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. 1829 

19 + 
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. 1830 

21 
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. isJb 

21 + 
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Poems 

. 1832 

23 + 
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. 1833 

24 + 
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. 1842 
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in pamphlet or magazine form, from 1829 to 1808. 

The poems in this edition are printed in the order of their first 
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or the earlie^appoarance,of the poem in this volume^ ‘the dates 
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it being undcrstcod that one date covers the several editions of the 
volunfb containing the pcK'm. ' 
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T.0 THE QUEEN 

[First published in Poema, seventh edition, 1851] 

Revered, beloved — O you that hold 
A nobler office upon earth 
Than arms, or power of brain, or birth 

Could give the warrior kings of old, 

Victoria, — si^jce your Royal grace 
To one of less desert allows 
Tiffs laurel gftener from the brows 

Of him that utter’d nothing base ; 

And should ]jpur greatness, and the care 
That yokes with empire, yield you time 
To in&ke de^pand of modern rhyme 

If aught of ancient wortti bo there ; 

f 

Tlien — while a* sweeter music wakes, 

And thro’ wil^ March the throstle calls^ 
Where all about your palac(^-waUs 

The siAi-lit almond*blossom shakes — 

Take, Madam, this poor book of song , 

For tho’ the faults were thick as dust 

• In vacafit chambers, I could trust 

Yourckindness. May you rule us lot]g» 

• 

And leave us rulers of your blood 
As nable *till the latest day ! 

•M|y c]ii1dren of our children say, 

* She wrought her pe<^le^ lasting* good ; 

9 



TO THE QUEEN 

‘ Her court was pure ; her life' serene ; 
God gave her peace ; her land repoi^ 
A thousand claims to reverence closed^ 
In her Mother, Wife and Queen ; 

c 

* And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the soai^ns when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The hounds of freedom wider yeh 

‘ By shaping some august decree, « 
Which kept lior throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people’s will, 
^nd compass’d by the inviolate sea.* 



POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL 

[First published 1S30] 


C3LARIBEL 

A MELODY 

» . I 

Where Oaribcl low-lieth 
^ The breves pause and die, 
Letting the ro^e-leaves fall : 
Butf the solemn oak-tree sigheth, 
Thick-leaved, ambrosial. 
With tn ancient melody 
Qf an inward agony, 

Where Claribel low-yeth. 

II 

At eve the •beetle boometh 
^thwart the thicket lone : * 

At noon the ^Id bee hummeth 
About the moss’d headstone : 
At midnight the moon cometh, 
Any looketh down alene. 

Her 8<^ the lintwhite swelleth, 
The clear-voiced mavis dwelleth^ 
The callow thros^e lispeth, 
The slumbrous wave outwelleth^ 
S!he babbling Tunnel crispeth, 
hollow grot replieth 
Where diaribel Idw-Keth. 
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LIUAN 

I 

Airy, faiiy Lilian, 

Flitting, fairy Lilian, 

When I ask her if she love me, 
Claps her tiny hands above me, 
Laughing all she can ; 

She’ll not tell me if she love me. 
Cruel little Lilian. 

II 

When my passion seeks 
Flcasance in love-sighs 
She, looking thro* and thro’ me 
Thoroughly to undo me, 

Smiling, nevet speaks : 

So innocent-arch, so cunning-siniple. 
From beneath her gather’d wimple 
Glancing with black-beaded eyes, 
Till the lightning laughters dimple 
The baby-roses in her cheeks ; 
Then away she flies. 


Prythee weep, IBiy Lilian ! 

Gaiety without eclij^e 
Wearieth me. May ^Lilian : 

Thto’ my very heart it thrillcth 
When from crir^on-tlireaded lips 
Silver-treble laughter trilleth : 
Prythee weep, May Lilian, 
c 

IV 

% Praying all I can. 

If prayers will not hush thee, 

^ Aiiy Lilian, 

Like a rose-leaf 1 will crush tkee» 
!^iry Idlian. 
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ISABEL 

I 

Eyes not down-dropt nor over-bright, but fed 
' With the clear-pointed flame of chastity, 

Clear, without heat, undying, tended by 

Pure vestal thoughts in the translucent fane* 
Of her still spirit ; locks not wide-dispread, 
Mddonna-wMse on either side her head ; 

Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity. 

Were fixed shadows of thy fixed mood. 

Revered Isabel, the crown and head, 
riie stately flower of female fortitude, 

Of perfect wifehood and pure lowlihead. 

II 

The intifftive decision of a bright 
And thorough-edged intellect to part 

Error from crime ; a prudence to withhold ; 
The laws of marriage character’d in gold 
Upon the blaifbhed tablets of her heart ; 

A love stilt burning upward, giving light 
To read those laws ; ai^ accent very low 
In blandii^ment, but a most silver flow 
Of suDtle-paced counsel in distress. 

Right to the heart and brain, tho’ undescricd 
Winning its way with extreme^gentlen^ps 
• Thro’ aH the outworks of susplbious pride ; 

A courage to endures and to obey ; 

A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 

Crown’d Isabel^ thro’ all her placid life. 

The queen ^f marriage, a most perfect wife. 

m 

The mellow’d rpflex of a wlhter moon ; 

A clear str^m •flowing urith a muddy one, 
trill in its onward current it absorbs * 

Wifh shifter movemenUand in* purer light 
Tke vexed eddies of its wayward brother 
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ISABEL 


A leaning and upbearing parasite, 

Clothing the stem, which else had fallen quite, ^ 
With cluster’d flower-bells and ambrosial orbs 
Of rich^ fruit-bunches leaning on each other — 
Shadow forth thee : — ^the world hath not anothei 
(Tho’ all her fairest forms are types of thee, 

And thou of God in thy jgreat charity) 

Of such a finish’d chasten’d purity. 


ELEGIACS 

Low-flowino breezes are roaming the broad valley 
dimm’d in the gloaming : 

Thoro’ the black-stomm’d pines only the far river shines. 

Creeping tlirough blossomy ruslies and bowers of rose- 
blowing bushes, ^ 

Down by tho poplar tall rivulets babble al^fl fall. 

Barketh tho shepherd-dog cheerly ; the gi'asshopper 
carolleth clearly ; ' 

‘ Deeply the turtle coos ; shrilly the owlet halloos ; 

Winds creep ; deuT3 fall cliilly : in Aer first sleep earth 
breathes stilly : 

Over tho pools in tho ,bum watcr-gnats murmur and 
mourn. 

Sadly the far kine lowoth : the glimmeling water out- 
flowetli : 

T\\ m ppaks shadow’d w'ith pine slope to the dark hyaline. 

Low-throned Hespi^ is stayed between thp tw^o pe^ks ; 
but the Naiad ^ 

Throbbmg in mild unrest holds him beneath in her breast. 

Tho ancient poetess singeth, that Hesperus all things 
bringeth, ^ ^ 

Sqioothing the wearied mind : bring me inj love, 
Rosajind. ♦ ‘ « 

Thou comest morning andi even ; she eometh not morn- 
ing or even. 

Fal8e-ey<^ deeper, unkind, where is my Bw«^t Rosalind ? 
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IL&BIANA 

. Mariaiw^B tiw mokted grange.* — ifeoewre Mtantre. 

9 

With blackest moss the flower-plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all : 

Tlie rusted nails fell from' the knots 
That held the pear to the garden-M$alL 
The broken sheds look'd sad and strange : 
Unhfted was the clinking latch ; 

Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, * My me is dreary. 

He cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, " 1 am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! ’ 

• • 

Her tears fell si’ith the dews at even ; 

Her Jbears fell Cjpe the dews were dried ; • 

She could not look on the sw’eet heaven, 

# Either at morn or eventide. 

Alter the flitting of the bats, 

When thicket^ dark did trance the sky, 

She drew her casement-curtain by, 

And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 

She only said, "The^mght is dreary, 

He eomoth not,’ she said ; 

JShe said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 

I would tliat 1 were dead ! ’ 

*Upon the middle of the night, * 

Waking she heard 4the night-fowl crow : 

The cock sung out an hour ere light : 

From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to hes : without hope oil change, 
Ais^p she seem’d to walk forlorn, 

Till cold winds woke the grey-eyed fnon 
About the lonely moateef^^nge. 

She only*Baid, ^The day is dreary, 

‘ H8 cometli not,’ she said ; • 

*Ske said, am aw^c^ry, 

1 would that I weire dead P 
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MARIANA 


About a stone-cast from the wall 
A sluice with blackened waters slept, 

And o’er it many, round and small, 

The clu^ster’d marish-mosses crept, . 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 

All silver-green with gnarled bark : 

For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, tlie rounding grey.^ 
Sho^ouly said, * My life is dreary, 

Ho cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 

1 would that I were dead 1 ’ 

And ever w'hon tlie moon was low. 

And the shrill winds w^ore up and aw^ay, 
In the wliite curtain, to and fro. 

She saw the gusty shadow^ sway. 

But when the moon was* very ^ow'. 

And wild winds bound within their cell, 
TJio shadow of the poplar' fell ^ 
Upon her bed, across her brow\ 

She only said, ‘ The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, *I am aw'cary, fiweary, 

I w'ould that I w’ere dead ! ’ 

All day wittiin the dreamy house, 

* The doors upon their lunges cretfk’d ; 
The blue fly sung in the pane ; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek’d, 
' Ot from the o^evice peer’d about. , 

Old faces glimmer’d t^ro’ the doors, 

Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 

Old voices called her from without. 

She only said, ‘ My life is dr^ry, 

He cometh not,’ she said ; * 

Sh^ said, I am aweary, aweary, ^ 

I would that 4 were dead ! ’ 

The sparrow^’s chirrup on the roof, ^ 

Thv> slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooiag e^'ind aloof ^ ' 

The poplar made, did all confound < 



MARIANA 




Her sense ; but most .she loathed the hoar 
}Vhon the thiok-moted sunbeam lay 
Athuart the chambers, and tlie day 
Was sloping toward his western bo^r. 
Then, said she, ‘ I am very dreary, 

. Ho will not come,^ slie said ; 

She wept, ‘ I am*aw£ary, aweary. 

Oh God, that I were dead ! ’ 


TO 


1 

Clear-headed friend, whose jo3d[ul soorn, 
Edged with sharp laughter, cuts atwain 
T];Le knots that tangle human creeds, 
The woundipg cords that bind and strain 
Thp heart until it bleeds, 

Ray-fWnged eyelitts of the mom 

Roof jiot a glance so keen as thine : 

' If aught of prophecy be mine. 

Thou wilt not live in vain. 

• 11 

Low-<iow'ering shall the Sophist sit; 
Falsehoq4 shall bare her plaited brow : 
Fair-fronted Truth shall droop not now’ 
With shrilling shafts of subtle w’^it. 

Nor martyr-flames, nor trenchant sjvords » 
Can dpo aw^ay that ancient lief; . 

A gentler death shall Falsehood die, 

Shot thro’ and thro’ with cunning words. ' 

in 

WJSak ^"nith a-leaning on her crutch, 

Wan, wasted Truth in her utmost ifhed. 
Thy kingly^ intellect shdll feed, 

Until shQ be an athlete bold, 

And wea^ with a finger’s touch 
These writhed limbs fit Jightning speed ; 
14J^e that strange angel which of old,i 
%3 
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TO 


Until the breaking oi the light, 
Wrestled with wandering Israel, 

Past Yabbok brook the livelong night, 
And hca^n’s mazed signs stood still , 

In the dim tract of Penuel. 


MADELINE 

1 

Trcotr art not steep'd in golden languors, 
No tranced summer calm is thine, 

Ever varying Madeline. 

Thro’ light and shadow thou dost range, 
Sudden glances, sweet .and strange, * 
Delicious spites and darling angers, 

And airy forms of flitting , change. i 

n 

Smiling, frowning, evermore. 

Thou art perfect in love-lore. 

Bovealings deep and clear are thine 
Of wealthy smiles i but who may know 
Whether smile or froiVn be fleeter^? 
Wliether smile or frown be sweeter, 

Who may know ? 

Fcowns porfeot-swGot along* the brow 
fiight-glo&min% over 03^ divine, ^ 

Like little clouds sun-femged, are thine, 
i Ever varying Madeline. 

Thy smile and frowm are not aloof 
From one Smother, 

Each to each is dearest brother ; 

Hues of the silken sheeny woof * 
Momently shot into each other. 

^1 the mystery is thine ; 

Smiling, frowning, evermore. 

Thou art perfect in love-*lore, 

Evei vaiyini iftadetine. 



ummisE 


m 

A ^subtle, sudden 
By veerinff passioh fanned, 

About ^ee breaks and dances . 
When I would kiss thy hand, 

The flush of anger’d shame 

O’erflouns thy calmer glances, 
And o’er Jblack brows drops down 
A sudden-curved frown : 

But when I turn away. 

Thou, willing me to stay, 

Wooest not, nor vainly wranglest ; 

But, looking fixedly the while, 
All my boun<&ng heart entanglest 
In a golden-netted smile ; 

Then in madness and in bliss, 

If my lips should dare to kiss 
Thy taper fillers amorously, 
Agaii^sthou blusbest angerly ; 

And o’er black brows drops down 
A suddeir-curved frown* 


THE MERMAN 

j 

Who would be 

A* merman bold, 

Sitting alone. 

Singing alone 

Under the sea, 

With i crown of gold, 

On a throne 7 
« 

u 

, . L*«ov|Jd be a merman bold ; 

I would sit and sing the whole of the day^ 

I- would fill the ^•halls witlT a voice of power 
But at I woidd roam abroad and play 
With the nilrmaids in and out of the rocki, 
Dressififf fheif hair with the white Bea*flower ; 
And homing them back ^ their fiowing loolm 
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THE MERMAN 


I would kiss them often under the sea, 

And kiss them again till they kiss’d me 
Laughingly, laughingly ; . 

And then we “■would wander away, away 
To the pale-green sea-groves straight and high, 
Chasing each other merrily, 

III 

There would be neither moon nor star ; 

But the wave would make music above us afar — 
Low thunder and light in the magic night — 
Neither moon nor star. 

We tW'ould call aloud in the dreamy dells, 

Call to each other and whoop and cry 
All night, merrily, merrily ; 

They would pelt me with starry spangles and shells, 
Laughing and clapping thfir hands between, 

All night, merrily, merrily : ^ 

But I, would throw to them back in mine 
Turkis and agate and almondme : 

Then leaping out upon them unseen 
1 would kiss them often under the sea, 

And kiss them again till they kiss’d me 
Laughingly, laughingly. 

Oh ! what a happy life were mine 
Under the hollo\> -huag ocean green ! 

Soft are the moss-beds under tne sea ; 

We would live merrily, merrily'. 


THE MERMAID 

\l^HO would be 
A mermaid fair, 
Singing alone, 

Combing her hair 
Under the sea. 

In a golden carl 
With^a pomb d pear^ 
On a throne T 



THS MERMAID 


la 


11 

I would be a mermaid fair ; 

I would sing to myself the whole of the day i 
Wi^h a com];) of pearl I would comb mj^hair ; 

And still as^I comb’d I would sing and say, 

* Who is it loves me ? who loves not me ? ’ 

I would comb my hair tilf my ringlets would fall, 
Low adown, low adown, 

From under m^ starry sea-bud crown 
l^w adown and around, 

And I should look like a fountain of gold 
Springing alone 
With a shrill inner sound, 

Over the throne 
In the midst of the hall ; 

Till that great sea-snake under the sea 

From his Qpiled sleeps in the central deeps 

Would slowly trai^ hims^f sevenfold 

R&und the ^all where I sate, and look in at thp gate 

With his Urge calm ^ea for the love of me. 

And all the mprmen under the sea. 

Would feel their immortality 

Die in their hearts |or the love of me. 

• III 

But at night I would wander %way, away, 

I would flin^ on each side*my low-flowing locks, 
And lightly vwlt fipm the throne and play * 
With the mermen in and out of the rocks ; 

We would run to and*fro, and hide and seek, ^ 

Qn the br^ad sea-wolds in the crisnsoh shells 
\^ose silvery spikes a^e nighest the sea. 

But if any came near I would call, and shriek, . 

And adown the steep like a wave I would leap 

From the dia|pond-ledges that jmt from the dells ; 
For I Would not be kiss’d by all who would list. 

CNE the bol(f merry mermen under the sea 
They would sue me, and wooi^e, and flatter me, 

In the purple twilights under the sea ; 

But the kingfof £hem all would carry me,* 

Woo me, §nd«win me, and marry me. 

In the bra^olung jaspers uAlef the sdh ; 
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THE MERMAID 


Then all the dry pied thinge that be 
In the hueless mosses uiukr the sea 
Would curl round my silver feet silently, 

All looking up for the love of me. 

And if I should carol aloud, from aloft 
All things that are forked, and horned, and soft 
Would lean out from the hbllow sphere cd the sea, 
All looking down for the love of me. 

«, « 


SUPPOSED COJfFESSIONS 

OF if SEOOND-BATB SBNSmVB MIND NOT IN UNITY 
WITH ITSELF 

Oh God ! my God ! have mercy now. 

I faint, I fall. Men sayHhat Thou 
Did’st die for me, for such as iVie, 

Patient of ill, and death, and scorn, % 

And that my sin was as a thorn 
Among the thorns that girt Thy bifew. 
Wounding Tliy soul. — ^That even now, 

In this extromest misery < 

Of ignorance, I should require f 
A sign ! and if a l;»olt of fire' 

Would rive the slumlbrous summer noon 
While I do pray to Thee alone, 

Think my belief would stronger grow ! 

Is ^ot my human pride brought low 7 
The boastings* of my spirit still 7 « 

The joy I had in my fr^pwill 

AIL cold, and dead, and i^orpse^like grown ' 

And what is left to me, but Thou, 

And faith in Thee 7 Men pass ny) by ; 
Christians with happy countenanoes— • 

And children all seem full of Thee I ^ 

And women smile wjth saint-like glances 
Like TMne own mother’s when fthe bow^d 
Aboige Thee, on that happy moni 
When angels spake to men aloudi 
And Thou dnd peade to earth were boi^. 
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1C. 


Goodwill to me as well m all — 

I ooe of them : my brotbMs they : 

Br6therB in C3)rist — a wotM of peace 
And confidence, day after ^y ; % 

Ahd troBt and hope till things should cease, 

,A.nd then one Heaven receive us all. 

• 

How sweet to have a common faith ! 

^To hold at common scorn of death ! 

And at a burial to hear 
The creaking cords which \round and eat 
Into my human heart, whene’er 
Earth goes to earth, with grief, not fear, 

With hopeful grief, W'ere passing sweet ! 

A grief not uninformed, and dull, 

Hearted with hope, of hope as full 
As is the blood with life, or night 
And a* dark cloud wRh rich moonlight. 

To stand besidb a grave, and see 
The r^ small atoms wherewi^ wo 
Are built, and smile in calm, 'tod say — 

* * These little motes and grains shall be 
Clothed on with immortality 
More glorioui than the noon of day. 

All that is pass’d into the flowers, 

And into beasts, and xnon, 

And all the Norland whirlwind showers 
From o^n vaults, and all the sea 
O’erwashes with sharp salts, again 
Shall fleet togettier all, and be 
Indued with immortality.’ ^ 

Thrice happy state again to be 
The trustiul infant on the knee ! 

Who lets hu waxen fingers play 
About his mother’s neck, and knows * 

N&thing beyond his mother’s eyes. ^ 
oomf^ him by night and day ; 

Tliey light his little life alway ; 

He hatheno fliought of coming woes ^ 

* The Ibv^atees linos * A«griof ^ , . immorUlity * were omitted 
when the was liMMapiirhted with * Jovoiitfia ' in later editkma 
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SUPPOSED CONFESSIONS 


He hath no oare of life or death. 

Scarce outward signs of joy arise, 

Because the Spirit of happiness 
And perfet^t rest so inward is ; 

And loveth so his innocent heart. 

Her temple and her place of birth. 

Where she would ever A^ish to dwell. 

Life of the fountain there, beneath 
Its salient springs, and far apart, * 

Hating to wander out on earth. 

Or breathe into the hollow air, 

Whose chillness would make visible 
Her subtil, warm, and golden breath, 

Wliich mixing with the infant’s blood 
Fulfils him witli beatitude. 

Oh ! sure it is a special care 
Of God, to fortify from doubt, 

To arm in proof, and guard atmut 
With triplo-mailM trust, and ci^r 
Delight, the infant’s dawnin^f year. 

Would that my gloomed fancy were 
As thine, my mother, when with brows 
Propped on tliy knees, my haffds upheld 
In thine, I listen’d to thy vows, • 

For me outpour’d hi, holiest prayer — • 

For me unworthy ! — and beheld ^ 

Thy mild deep eyes upraised, t that knew 
The beauty and repose of faith. 

Anil the Clear spirit shining through. 

On ! whorefoiti do we grow awry t 
From roots W'hich strike deep ? why dare 
Paths in the desert ? Could not I 
Bow myself down, ivhere thou hast knelt, 

To th’ earth — ufitil the ice would tmelt 
Here, and I feel as thou hast felt ? 

What Devil had the heart to scathe 
Flowers thou had’st«» reared — to brush the den 
From tlpne own lily, when thy J^ve 
Was /leep, my mother, in the clay ?* 

Myself ! Is it thus ? Myself ? H^*I 
So little lovh for tKee ? But why 
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Prevail’d not thy pure lurayers ? Wliy pray 
Tq one who heeds not, who can save 
But will not ? Great in faith, and strong 
Against^ the grief of circumstance ^ 

W&ct thou, and yet unheard. What if 
Thou pleadest still, and seest me drive 
Through utter dark a^fuU-sail’d skiff. 
Unpiloted i’ the echoing dance 
Of reboaitt w'hirlwinds, stooping low * 

Unto^ the death, not sunk ! I know 
At niatins and at evensong. 

That thou, if thou wert yet alive, 

In deep and daily prayers would’st strive ^ 
To reconcile me with thy God. 

Albeit, my hope is grey, and cold 
At heart, thou wouldest murmur still — 

" Bring this lamb bayk into Thy fold, 

My Lord, if it be Thy will.’ 

Would^t tell me I must brook the rod, , 
And Aiastisemenl of human pride ; 

That pridp, the sin of devils, stood 
Betwixt me and the light of God ! 

Tliat hitherto I liad defied, 

And had rejected God — that grace 
Would dfop from his o’erbrimming love, 

As nianna on my wildesnSss, 

If I would pray — that God w'ould move 
And strike the hard hard rock, and thence, 
Sweet in their utmost bitterness, 

Would issue tears of penitence • 

Which tt'ould keep green hope’s* life. Alas ! 

I think that pride Imth now no place 
Nor sojourn in me. I am void, 

'Dark, formless, utterly destroj^ed. 

WRy ijpt believe then ? Why not yet 
Anchor thy frailty there, where 'man • 

Hath moor’d^ and rested ^ Ask the sea 
At midi^ht,;when the crisp slope waves 
After a Temi^st, rib and fret • 

Th% liroad-imba^ becg^h^ why hfi 
Slumbers not like a mountain tarn ? 
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SUBPOSED CONFESSIONS 


Whereforo his ridges are not ourls 
And rmples of an inland mere ? 

Wiierefore he moaneth thus, nor can 
Draw do^n into his vexed pools ‘ , 

All that blue heaven which hues and paves 
The other ? I am too forlorn, 

Too shaken : my own f^eakness fools 
My judgement, and my spirit whirls, 

Moved from beneath with doubt anil fear. 

‘ Yet,* said I, in my morn of youth. 

The unsunn’d freshness of my strength, 

When I went forth in quest of truth, 

‘ II is man's privilege to doubt, 

If BO be that from dembt at length, 

Truth may stand forth unmoved of change. 

An image with profulgent brows, 

And perfect limbs, as frdm the storm 
Of running fires and fluid range 
Of lawless airs, at last stood out 
This excellence and solid form 
Of constant beauty. For the Ox 
Feeds in the herb, and sleeps, or fills 
The horned valleys all about, ^ 

And hollows of the fringed hjlls • 

In summer heats, with placid* lows 
Unfearing, till his own blood flows. 

About his hoof. And in the fflocks 
The lamb rejoioetli in the year, 

Apd raoetji freely with his ffere, . 

And answers fo his mother’s calls f 
From the flower’d furrow- In a time, 

Of which he wots not, run short pains 
Through his warm heart ; and then, from whmee 
He knows not, l!>n his light there ^lls 
A shadow ; and his native slope. 

Where he was w'ont to leap and climfl 
Floats from his sick^and filmed eyes. 

And something in the darkness ^raws 
His forehead earthward, and he dies.^ 

Shall man live thus, ip joy and hope 
As a young 'lamb, v^o cannot dream, < 
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• Living, but that he ehidl live on ? 

Shall we not look into the laws 
Of^lifo and death, and things that seem, 
^ And th^s tliat be, and analyse % 

' Our double nature, and comwe 
AU creeds till we have found the one, 

If one there be ? ’ A^ njie ! I fear 
All may not doubt, but everyw-hero 
Some mu^ clasp Idols. Yet, my God, 
Whom call I Idol ? Let Thy dove 
Shadchv me over, and my sins 
Be unremember'd, and Thy love 
Enlighten me. Oli teach me yet 
Somewhat before the lieavy clod 
Weighs on me, and the busy fret 
Of that sharp-headed worm begins 
In the^ gross blackness underneath. 

Oh weary life f oh weary death ! 

Oh spif^t and heart made desolate ! 

Oh damned vacillating state 1 


SONG.— THE OWL 

Whbn cats run home and light is oome, 

And dew is^oold upon the ground. 

And the far-off stream is dumb, 

And the whirring sail goes round, 

Andf the whirring sail goes rouAd ; 

Alone and wa|;piing his five wits, 

The white owl in the belfry sits. 

ii 

.When merry milkmaids click the latch, 

AiAl rarely smells the new-mown hay. 

And the oock hath j^ng beneath the thatch 
Twice or •thrice his roundelay, 

Twic^ or*thrioe his roundelay ; 

•Alone and w'arming his five wits, 

^e whtte owl in We belfi^ sits. 
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SECOND SONG TO THE OWL 

I 

Thy tuwhits are lull’d I wot, 

Thy tuwhoos of yesternight, 

Which upon the dirk afloat, 

So took echo with delight, 

• Sa took echo with delight, ‘ 

That her voice untuneful grown, 
Wears all day a fainter tone. 

II 

1 would mock thy chaunt anow ; 

But I cannot mimiek it ; 

Not a whit of thy tuwhoo, 

Thee to woo to tl\y tuwhit, « 

Theo to woo to thy tuw^it, 

, With a lengthen’d loud halloo^ 

Tuwhoo, tuwliit, tuwhit, tuwhoVo-o. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS , 

When the breeze of a joyful daw;n blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy^ 

The tide of time flow’d b«M3k with me, 

, The forward-flowing tid<3 of time ; 

And niaiiy ^Uet^ny summer-mom^ 

‘ Adown the Tigris I was borne, JaaC 
By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 
High-walled gardens green and old ; 

True Mussul^n was I and swam, 

For it w'as in the golden {sime 
Of good Haroun AliMohid. 

Anight my shallop, rustling thro’ 

Thp low and "blj^ed f<^ge, 'drove 
Tlie fragrant, glistening deeps, and 
The citroif-shado^s in the blue : 
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By gardeit pgrches on the brim, i 
The costly doors flung open wide, 

Gold glittering thro* kmplight dim, 

And )^roider’d sofas on each side % 

In sooth it was a goodly time, 

. For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Harouft Ali‘8»s<^hid. 

Often, where clear-stemm’d platans,,gi4ard 
The outlet, di^ I turn away 
Tlie boat-head down a broad canal 
From the mam river sluiced, where all 
The sloping of the moon-lit sward 
•Was <^iiyask -work. and deep inlay 
Of btaid^ blooms unmown, whieh crept 
Adown to where the water slept. 

A goodly ]^ce, a goodly time, 

Fbr it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Ali^schid. 

• 

A motion from the riven won 
Ridged ttbe^ smooth level, bearing on 
My shallop thro* the star-strown calm, 

(Until anotheg night in night j 
I enter’d, from tlie clearer light,^ 

Imbower’d vaults of pillar’d palm, ^ 

Imprisoning swieets, whiSh, as they clomb 
Heavenward, were stay’d beneath the domev 
Of hollow Boughs. — A goodly time, ~ 

For it was ia the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschijl. • 

Still onward ; ancLthe clear canal 
Is rounded to as clear a lake. 

From the green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond rillets musical,* 

•Thr(^* little crystal arches low' 

Down from the central fountain’s fk>w 
Fall’n silver-chiming, seem’d to shake 
The spark^ng flints beneath the prow. 

A goodly place, a goodly time, • 

* Bor it was in the golden prime 
•Of good Haroun Alraschid.* 

A 



RECOLLECTIONS OF 


Above thro’ many a bowery turn 
A walk with vaxy-oolour’d ahells 
Wander’d engrain’d. On either side 
All round about the fragrant marge 
From fluted vase^ and brazen urn 
In order, eastern flowers large, 

Some dropping law their orimson bells 
Half -closed, and others studded wide 
With disks and tiars, fed the time 
With odour in the golden prime' 
good Haroun Alraschid. 


Far off, and where the lemon-grove 
Tn closest coverture upsprung, 

The Jiving airs of middle night 
Died round the bulbul as he sung ; ' 
r he ; » but something which p^efiKs’d 
) The darkness of - tha^nworld, flight* 

V Ceasing not, mingled, unfepross’d, ' 
Apart from place, withholding^ time. 
But flattering the golden prinke 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Black the garden-bowers and grots 
Slumber’d : the solemn palms were ranged 
Above, unwoo’d of summer wii^ : 

A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush’d all the leaves with rich gold-green, 
^,And, flowing rapidly between 
Their ihteispaces, counterchanged < 

The level Iwe with diaipond-plots 
Of dark and bright. A lovely time, 

For it was in the golden prime 

Of goodF Haroun Alisaschidi ^ 


Dark-blue the deep sfdiere overhead. 
Distinct with vivid stars inlaid, 

Crew darker from that und^r-^me ; 
Sp, feaping lightly from the boatf 
With silver anchor left afloat, • e ' 
In marvsl whence \hat glory osme ^ 



THE ARi^AN NIGHTS 


a 


Upon me, as in deep I sank 
pi oool 80ft tiirf umn the brnk, 

Entranced with that plaoe and time, 

So ^worthy of^the golden primed 
Of good Haroun Alrasohid. 

Thence thro* the gaplen I was drawn — 

A realm of pleasance, many a mound, 

And m%ny a shadow-chequer’d lawn 
Full of the city’s stilly sound, * * 

And deep myrrh-thickets blowing round 
The stately cedar, tamarisks. 

Thick rosaries of scented thorn, 

Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 
Gri^ven with emblems of the time, 

In honour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

With dazed vision* unawares 
From the l^ng alley’s latticed shade 
Emerged, I cafkio upon the great 
Pavilion of the Caliphat. 

Bight to the carven cedarn doors, 

Flung invrwrd over spangled floors, 
Broad-baiied lights of marble stairs 
Ban up withjgolden balustrade, 

After the fashion of. the time, 

And humour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun ^aschid. 

The fourscore vindow's all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 

I A million tapers flaring bright 
From twisted silvdts look’d to shame 
The hollow-vaulted dark, and stream’d 
Upon the mooned domes ah>of 
Jn inmoift Bagdat, till there seem’d 
•Hundreds of crescents on the roof 

Of night new-riwn, that marvellotis time, 
To cdebrate the goldfen prime 
0 | good Haroun Alraschid. 

Then stole I up, and^ trancedly 
Gazfd on the Persian girl alone. 
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Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony, 

In many a dark delicious curl, 

Flowing beneath her rose-hued zone ; 
The sweetest lady of the time, 

Well worthy of the golden prime 
/ Of good Haroun* Alraschid. 

Six columns, three on either side, 

Pure silver, underpropt a rich 
Throne of the massive ore, from w^hich 
<Down-droop’d, in many a floating fold, 
Engarlanded and diaper’d 
With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 
Tlieroon, his deep eye laugh ter-stirr’d 
With merriment of kingly pride, ** 

S >)e star of all that place and time,^ 
•^I saw him — in his golden prime, 

The Good Haroitn Alrasohid I 


ODE TO MEMORY 


Thou who &tealest fire, 

* Prom the fountains of the past,. 

To glorify the present ; oh^ haste. 

Visit my low desire ! 

‘ • Strengthen me, enlighten me ! 

I faint in this obscurity, 

Thou dewy dawn of memory, 

II 

ComS not as thoif earnest of late, 

Flinging the gloom of yesternight 
On the white day ; but robed in soften'd "light 
Of orient stateji* 

Whilomo thou earnest with the morning mist, 
Even as a maid, whose stately brow ^ 

The dew'-impearled winds of dawn have< kisr’d. 
When rflie, as thou. 



ODE TO ATEMORY 


Stays on her floating locks the lovely freight 
Of oveirflowing blooms, and earliest shoots 
Of orient green, giving safe pledge of fruits, 

Which in wintertido shall star 
The black dhrth with brilliance rare. 

.Tii ^ 

Whilome thou earnest with the morning mist, 

And with^ the evening cloud, ^ 

Showering tliy gleaned wealth into my open breast 
(Those peerless flowers which in the rudest wind 
Never grmv sere, 

When rooted in the garden of the mind, 

Because they are the earliest of the year). 

Nor was the night thy shroud. 

In sweet dreams softer tiian unbroken rest 
Thou leddx^st by the liand thine infant Hope. 

The eddying of hpr garments ^aught from tliee 
Tile light thy great presence ; and the cope 
Of the 7 ialf-attain’fl futurity, 

Though not fathomless, 

Was cloven with the million stars which tremble 
O’er' the deep mind of dauntless infancy. 

Small thought was* there of life’s distress ; 

For sure shc*dcein ’4 no mist of cartli could dull 
Those spfrit-thrilling eyes soefceon and beautiful : 
Sure she was nigher to heaven’s spheres, 

Listening the lordly music flowing from 
The illimitable years. 

0 strengthen me, enlighten me 

1 faint in^his obscurity, 

^ou de\^7 dawn of memory. 

IV 

Gome jorth 1 charge thee, arise, 

4JII10U of tl)|p many tongues, the myriad eyes ! 

Thou comest not with shows of flaunting* vine£ 
Unto mine inner eye, • 

Divin^t Memory ! 

Thou werv not nurs^ by the waterfall 
Which *evhr sbunds and shyiei ^ 

A pillarsof white light upon the wall 
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ODE TO MEMORY 


Of purple cliffs, aloof descried : 

Come from the woods that belt the grey hill-s|de,. 
Tlie seven elms, the poplars four 
That stand bissido my father’s door, 

And cliiofly from the brook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand, 

Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves, 

Drawing into his narrow earthen urn, 

In 'evfery elbow and turn, 

Tlie filter’d tribute of the rough woodland. 

O ! liither lead thy feet ! 

Pour round mine ears the livelong bleat 
Of the, thiek-fleeced sheep from wattled folds. 
Upon tlie ridged wolds. 

When tlie first matin-song hath weaken’d loud 
Over the dark dewy earth forlorn, 

What time the amber mom , # 

Forth gushes fri)m beneath a low'-li^ing cloud. 

V 

Large dowries doth the raptured eyo 
To the young spirit present 
When first she is wed ; * 

And like a bride of old 
In tiiumph Ic'd, - 

With music and sw'ect showers 
Of festal flowers, 

Unto the dwelling she must sw^ay. 

Well ^KirSt thou done, great artist Memory, 

In setting round thy first experiment 
With royal frame-work mf wTought gold; 
Needs must tliou dearly love thy first essay^ 

And foremost in thy various gallery 
i^laco it, whore sWeetest sunlight falls 
Upon the storied walls ; 

Fa? the discovery 

And newness of thine a*t so pleased thee. 

That all w'hich thou hast drawn of "fairest 
Or boldest since, but lightly weighs ^ 

With thee unto the loye thou bearest 
The first-born of thy genius. Artist-like, 
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Ever retiring thou dost gaze 
On the^prime labour of thine early days : 

No matlier what the sketch miuht be ; 

Wh^her the high field on the bushless Pjke» 

Or even a smd-built ridge 
Of heaped hills that mound the sea* 

Overblown with murmurs liarsh* 

Or even a lowly cottage wlience W'e see 
Stretch’d wide and wild the waste enormous marsli* 
Where from the frequent bridge* 

Like emblems of infinity, 

The trenched waters run from sky to sky ; 

Or a garden bow'er’d close 

With plaited alleys of the trailing rose, 

Long alleys falling dowm to twilight grots* 

Or opening upon level plots 
Of crowned lilies, standing near 
Purple-spiked lavender : 

Wnither in^jifter life retired 
From brawling storms", 

FroHL w eary wjnd, 

With youthful fancy roinspirod, 

We may liold converse with all forms 
Of the many-sided mind, 

And those whom passion hath not blinded, 
8ubtle-thoughted, myriad-minded. 

My friend, with you to live alone. 

Were how' much better than to own 
A crowm, a sceptre, and a throne ! 

0 strengthen me, enlighten mo ! 

1 fofint in this obscurity, 

Thqu dewy dawn of menwry. 


SONG 

I 

A SPIRIT haunts the year’s last houi*s 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers : 

To himself he talks ; 

For ct c^ventide, listening earnestly, 

At his work you may hear Rim solf and sigh 



SONG 


2d 

In the walks ; 

Earthward ho boweth the heavy stali^s 
Of the mouldering flowers : 

HeavKy hangs the broad sunflowei; 

Over its grave i* the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily liangs ,the tiger-lily. 

t II 

The air is damp, and hush’d, and close. 

As a sick man’s room when he taketh repose 
An hour before deatii ; 

My very heart faints and my whole soul grieves 
At*the moist rich smell of tlio rotting leaves, 
And the breath 

Of the fading edges of box beneath, 

And tlie year’s last rose. 

Heavily hangs the brbad sunflower 
Over its grav^e i’ the eartYi so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 

ADELINE 

Mystery of masteries, „ 

Faintly smiling Adeline, 

Scarce of earth nor all divine, 

Nor unhappy, nor at rest. 

But beyond expression fair 
Witfk thy floating flaxen hrfir ; 

Thy rose-lips and full* blue eyes 

Take the heart from out my breast. 
Wherefore^ those dim looks of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline V 

II 

Whence that aery bloom .of thine, 

Like a lily which the sun I' 

Looks thro’ in his sad decline. 

And a rose-bush Jeans upon, 

Thou that faintly smilest still, 



ADELINE 


As a Naiad in a well. 

Looking at the set of day, 

CSt a phantom two hours old 
Of 9^ maiden past away, 

Ere the placid lips be cold ? 

.Vherefore those faint smiles of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline ?* 

Ill 

Wliat hope or fear or joy is thine ? 

Who talketh with thee, Adeline ? 

For sure thou art not all alone : 

Do beating hearts of salient springs 
Keep measure w'ith thine own ? 

Hast thou heard the butterflies 
What they say betw'ixt their wings ? 
Or in stillest evenings 
With' what voice tlic vicuet woos 
To his heart*' the silver dews ? 

C>r when little airs arise, 

How the merry bluebell rings 
To the mosses underneath ? 

Hast thou look’d upon the breatli 
Of the lilkis at sunrise ? 

Wliereforo that faint smile of thine, 
Shadowy, dreafhing Adelipe ? 

• iv 

Some honey-converse feeds tliy mind, 
Some spirit of a crimson rose 
In love with thee forgets to close 
His burtains, wasting odorofls sighs 
All night long on darkness blind. 

What aileth thee V whom waitest thou 
With thy soften’d, shadow’d^ brow, 

And those dew-lit eves of thine, 
TSfiou faint smilcr, Adeline ? 

V • 

Lovest thou* the doleful wind 

When iShovL gazest at the skies ? 
•Dgth J>he low-tongued Orient 

'gander from the^side of the mom, 



ADELINE 


Dripping with Sabaean spioo . 
On thy pillow, lowly bent 
With melodious airs lovelorn, 
Brei^thing Light against thy fae9,' 
While his locks a-dropping twined* 
Round thy neck in subtle ring 
Make a carcanet 6f rays, 

And ye talk together still, 

' In the language wlierewith Spring 
Letters cowslips on the hill ? 
Hence that look and smile of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline. 


A CHARACTER 

With a lialf-glance,upon the sky^ 

At night he said, ^ The wanderings 
« Of this most intricate yniverse i 
Teach me the nothingness of thin|;s.’ 

Yet could not all creation pietoe 
Beyond the bottom of his eye. 

He spake of beauty : th&t the dull 
Saw no divinity in grass, 

Life in dead atones, or spirit in air ; 

Then looking as ’tw'ere in a glass, 

He smooth’d his chin and sleek’d his hair, 
And said the earth was beautiful. 

Ho of virtue : not the gods 

More purely, when they wish to charm 
Pallas and Juno sitting by : 

And with a sweeping of the arm, 

And a lack-lustre dead^blue eye, 

Devolved his rounded perioc^. 

Must delicately hour by hour 
' He canvass’d human mysteries, 

And trod on silk, as if the .winds 
«Blew his own praises in his ey^, 

And 8t|pod alopf from other minds* 

In impotence of fancied power. 
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With lira depressed as he were meek, 
Himself unto hiimself he sold : 
tTpon himself himself did feed : 

Quiet, dispassionate, and cold, ^ 

An^ other than his form of creed, 
With cliisell’d features clear and sleek. 


THE POET 

'The poet in a golden dime was bom. 

With golden stars above ; 

> Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. • 

He saw thro’ life and death, thro’ good and ill, 

He saw thro’ his own soul. 

The marvel of the everla^^ting will, 

^ An open scijpll, • 

Before him^lay : with echoing feet he threadeU 
The secretest walks of fame : 

The viewless arrows of his thoughts were lieaded 
And wing’d with flame. 

Like Indian rpeds blown from his silver tongue, 

And pf so fierce^a flight, ^ 

From C^lm unto Caucasus tfley sung, 

Filling light 

And vagrant melodies the winds which bore 
Them earthward lill they lit ; • 

Th^, like tUb arrowy-seeds of the field flower. 

The fruitful wit • 

Cleaving, took root, and springing forth anew 
Where’er tl^py fell, behold, • 

Like tef the mother plant in semblance, grew 

* A flcRver all gold. 

And bravely furnish’d all abroad to fling 
The wingisd shafts of truth. 

To thrqng with stately blooms the breathing* spring 
Of Hope and Youth. 
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So many mindB did gird their orbs with beams, 
Tho’ one did fling the fire. 

Heaven flow'd upon the soul in many dreams '' 
Of liigli desire. 

Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like one great garden show’d, 

And thro' the wreaths ot floating dark upcurl’d, 

.. Rare sunrise flow'd. 

• « 

And Freedom reared in that august sunrise 
Her beautiful bold brow, 

When rites and forms before his burning eyes 
Melted like snow. 

c 

There was no blood upon her maiden robes 
Sunn'd by those orient skies ; 

But round about the circles of the globes 

Of licr keen eyes • 

And in Jior raiment's liem was traced in i^me 
Wisdom, a name to shake " ^ 

All evil dreams of power — ^a sacred naipe. 

And when she spake. 

Her words did gather thunder as tiiey ran, 

And as the lightning to the thundei;. 

Which follows it, riving the spirit of man, ^ 

^ Making ea.rth wonder, 

So was their meaning to her words. No sword 
^ Of wrath lior right arm whyl'd, 

But oife poor*p<M5t’s scroll, and with his word 
She shook \he world. 


THE POET'S MIND 

I 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind . 

With thy shallow wit : • 

Vex* not thou the poet's mind ; 
For thou cansi not fathom it. 
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Clear and Wiglit it should bo ever, 

Flowing like a crystal river ; 

Bright as light, and clear as wind. 

11 

Park-brow’d sophist, come not aiiear ; 

All the place is h^y grouhd ; 

Hollow smile and frozen sneer 
Ctmio not here. 

Holy water will I pour 
Into every spicy lloMer 
Of the laurel-shrubs that hedge it around. 

The flowers would faint at your cruel cheer. 

Ill your eye there is death, * 

There is frost in your breath 
Which would blight the plants. 

Whore you stand you cannot hear 
From the gro\\'s within 
The wila-bird’s din.** 

In tln^ heart of life gaidcm the merry bird chants, 
It w’ould iffill to the ground if you came in. 

In the middle leajis a fountain 
Like sheet liglitning, 

Ever brightening 
With a*low mj‘lodiou.s thunder ; 

All day and all night it j.s#cver drawn 
From tlip brain of the purple mountain 
Whicli stands«in tlio distance yonder : 

It springs on a level of bowery lawn, 

And the mountaiA draws it from Hj^^avoii abovfl^ 
>And it sings a song of undying*lov«3 ; 

And yet, tho’ its voi«c be so clear and full, • 
You never would hear it ; your cars are so dull ; 
So keep where you are : you are foul witli sin ; 
It ^vould sliffink to the earth it you came in. 
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NOTHING WILL DIE 

Whjsn will the stream bo aweary of flowing 
Under my eye ? 

When will the wind bo aweary of blowing 
Over the sky ? 

• When will the cloudd bo aweary of fleeting ? 

When will the heart be aweary of beating ? 

« Anjd nature die V 

Never, oh ! ^"ncver, nothing will die ; 

The stream flcAvs, 

The wind blows. 

The cloud fleets, 

The heart beats. 

Nothing w'ill die. 

Nothing will die ; 

All things will change 
Through etei^iity. 

*Tis the world’s winter ; 

Autumn and summer 
Are gone long ago. 

Earth is dry to the centre, 

But spring a new corner — 

A spring rich and strange, 

Simll make the wincis blow 
Kound and round. 

Through and througl^. 

Here and there. 

Till the air 
And the ground 

Shall be filled \^th life anew. 

'fho world -w'as never made ; 

It will change, but it will not fade. 

So let the wind range ; 

For even and morn 
Ever will be 
Through ' ' eternity. 

Nothing was born ; 

“ Nothing will die ; 

All things will ^liango. 
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ALL THINGS WILL DIE 

Clearly the blue river chimes in its flowing 
• • * Hnder my eye ; * 

Warmly ana broadly the south winds are blowing 
’ Over the sky. • 

One after another the white clouds are fleeting ; 
Every heart this May morning in joyance is beating* 
Full merrily ; 

Yet all tilings must die. 

The stream will cease to flow ; 

The wind will cease to blow ; 

The clouds will cease to fleet ; 

The heart will cease to beat ; 

For all things must die. 

^1 things must die. 

Spring will ccyue never m<jre. 

Oh 1 vanity ! • 

Deatfl waits at fhe door. 

See ! our.friends are all forsaking 
The wine and the merrymaking. 

We are called~we must go. 

Laid low, very low, 

In the dhrk wo. must lie. 

The Vneriy glees are stilV;* 

The voice of the bird 
Shall no more be heard, 

Nor the wind on the hill. 

Oh ! misery ! 

Hatk ! death is calling 
While I speak to ye, 

The jaw is falling. 

The red cheek paling, 

The strong limbs failing? 

• I^B with the warm blood mixing; 

The eyeballs fixing. • 

Nine titpes goes the*passing bell : 

Ye^merry souls, farewell. 

3?hc«old earth 
^ad a birth. 
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ALL THINGS WILL DIE 


As all men know 
Long ago. 

And the old earth must die. 

So let the warm winds range. 

And the blue wave beat the shore ; 
For even and morn 
Ye will never 
Tlirough eternity. 

, >11 things were born. 

Ye will come never more, 

For all things must die. 


THE DYING SWAN 

I 

The plain was grassy, wild and bare, 

Wide, wild, and open to the air, 

Which had built jup everywhere 
* An under-roof of doleful grey. 

With an inner voice the river ran, 

Adown it floated a dying swan. 

And loudly did lament. 

It was the middle of the ‘day. 

Ever the weary wind went on, 

And took tbe^reed-tops as it went. 

II 

Some blue peaks in the distance rose, 

^Vnd white against the cold-white sky, 

Shone out 4.hcir crowning snows, i 
One willow over th^ river wept, 

And shook the wave as the wind did sigh ; 
Above in the wind was the swallow. 

Chasing itself at its own wil(? v/jll, 

And far thro’ the marish green and still 
Tbfi tangled water-courses slept, ^ 

Shot over with purple, and green, and yellow. 

III 

The wild swan’s death-hymn took the soul 
Of that waste lAacI with joy 
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Hidden in sorrow : at first to the ear 
The warble was low, and full and clear ; 

And floating about the under-sky, 

.Prevailing weakness, the coronach stole 
Sometimes* afar, and sometimes anear ; 

But anon her awful jubilant voire, 

With a music strange aiTd ^nanifold. 

Flow’d forth on a carol free and bold 

As wlien a iflighty people rejoice 

With shawms, and with cymbals, and harps of gold, 

And the tumult of their acclaim is roll’d 

Tliro’ the open gates of the city afar. 

To tlie shepherd who watelu^th the evening star. 
And the creeping mosses and clambering weeefs, 

And tlie willow- branches hoar and dank. 

And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds, 

And the .wave-worn horns of tlie ec hoing bank. 

And the silvery j^narish*-llowers that throng 
The dcsoju-tc creeks and pools among, 

Were fldbded over ^ith eddying song. 


A DIRGE 


Now ie done thy long day’s work ; 
Fold thy palms across thy ’breast, 
Fold thine arms^ turn to "thy rest. 

Let them rave. 

Shadows of the silver birk 
Sweep the greei^ that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 

II 

Tf^e nor carketh care nor slander ; 
Nothing but the small cold worm 
Fretteth thine enshrewded form. 

Jjet ttiem rave. 

Light and shadow ever wander 
Oer the green tha^ folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 
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A DIRGE 


III ' 

Thou wilt not turn upon thy bed ; 
Chauntoth not the brooding bee * 
Sweeter tones than calumny ? 

Let them rave. 

Thou wilt never raise thine head 
From the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 

r 

IV 

Oocodiles wept tears for thee ; 

The woodbine and eglatero 
Drip sweeter dews than traitor's tear. 
Let them rave. 

Rain makes music in the tree 
O’er the green that folds tliy grave. 

Lc^t them rave. 

v* ^ 

Round thee Udow, self -pleached dcep» 
Bra mbJe -roses, faint afJd pale, « 

And long purples of the dale. 

Let them rave. 

These in every shower creep 
Thro’ the green that foVds thy grave. 
Let them rave. t 

'• V. ■ 

The gold-eyed kingcups fine*, 

Tli(^ frail bhu*bell peereth over 
Rare broidry of the purple clover. 

' , Lf*t them rave. 

Kings have no such couch as thine, , 
As the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 

VTI . 

Wild wwds wander here and there 
God’s great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused : 

But let them.raVe. 

« The balm-cricket carols clear « 

In the green thj,t folds thy grav^ ® 

* Let them rave. 
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THE DESERTED HOUSE 


i 

Libe and Thought have gone away 
Side by side, 

Leaving dooi^ and windows wide : 
Careless tenants they ! 

II 

All within is dark as night : 

In the windows is no light ; 

And no murmur at the door, 

So frequent on its hinge before. 

III 

Close the door, the shutters close, 

• Or thro’ the windows we shall sec 
The nakedness apd vacancy 
the dark«deserted house. 

• IV 

Come away : no more of mirth 

Is hci® or merry-making sound. 

The house was builded of the earth, 

Xnd shall fall again to ground. 

• V 

Come awa^f : for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell ; 

But in a city glorious — • •• 

'A {{Veat and distant city— 5iave bought 
A mansion inforruptible. 

Would they could have stayed with us ! 


LOVE AND DEATH 

What time the mighty moan was gathering light 
Love paced th^ thy my plots of Paradise, 

And ail abhut him roll’d his lustrous cyes^ 

Wheft, kirntng round a cassja, full in view 
Death, 'talking all alone beneath a*yew, 
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LOVE AND DEATH 


And talking to himself, first met his sight : 

‘ You must begone,’ said Death, ‘ these walks are mine.* 
Love wej)t and spread his Kheeny vans for flight ; 

Yet ere he yrartod said, ‘ Tliis hour is tliine : 

'riiou art tlie shadow of life, and as tlio tree 
Stands in tlie sun and shadows all beneath, 

So in the light of groat .eternity 

life eminent creates the sliado of death; 

Tlie shadhw* passiith when tlie troe shall fall. 

Hut I shall nugn for ever over all.’ 


THE KRAKEN 

Below the thunders of the upper deep ; 

Far far beneath in the abysmal sea, 

His ancient, dreamless, uninvaded sleep 

Kralom sk^epeth : faintest sunlights flf^e 
About his shadowy *side.s ; above him swell 
Huge sponges of millennial "grow'th aim height 
And far away into the si(^kly light 
From many a wondrous grot and secret cell 
Unnumb(u*M and enormous polypi 
U'innow with giant fins the sJnndMU’ing green. 
Tliere hath h(* lain for ages and \vilj lie 
Battening upon huge sea worms in his slee]), 
Until the latter lire shall heat tlu* deep ; 

I'hen once hy men and angels to be seen. 

In roaring he shall rise and on the .surface die. 


THE BALLAD •of ORIANA 

My heart is wasted with niy woe, 

Oriana. • 

There is no rest for me below, 

” Oriana, 

Wlien the long duiV wolds are ribb’d with snow, 
And loud the Norland wliirlw'irds blow, 

Oriana, 

Alone I w'ander to, and fro, 

Oriana. 
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> Ere the light on dark was growing, 
Oriana, 

At midnight the cock was crowing, 

^ Oriana : • 

WindSi were blowing, waters flowing, 
)Ve heard the steeds to battle going, 
Oriana ; • 

Aloud the hollow bugle blowing, 
*Oriana. 


In the yew-wood black as night, 
Oriana, 

Ere I rode into the fight, 

Oriana, 

While blissful tears blinded my sight 
By star-shine and by moonlight, 
Oriana, 

1 to thee my*troth did plight, 

Oriana* 


She stood upon the castle wall, 

Orialla : 

She watchM my crest among them all, 
Oriana: • 

She saw^me fight, she neard me call, 
When forth tljicre stc'pt a foeman tall, 
Oriana, 

Atween me and* the castle wall, 

Oriana. 


The bitter arrow went aside, 

Qriana : • 

yhe false, false arrow went aside, 

• Oriana : 

The damned arrow glai^ped aside, 

And pierced thy heart, my love, my bride, 
• Or&na ! ^ 

'Bhy»he%rt, my life, my love, my bride, 
Oriana ! 

«3 
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THE BALLAD OF ORIANA 


Oh ! narrow, narrow was the space, 
Oriana. 

Loud, loud rung out the bugle’s brays/ 
,, Oriana. 

Oh ! doathful stabs were dealt a]|Kctce, 
The battle deepen’d in its place^ 

Oriana ; • 

But I was down upon my face, 

» % Oriana. • 


They should have stabb’d me where I lay, 
Oriana ! 

• How could I rise and come away, 

Oriana ? 

How could I look upon tlie day ? 

They should have stabb’d mo where I lay, 
Oriana — • 

They should haV/5 trod me ilito clay, 

• Oriana. 


O breaking heart that will not break, 

Oriana ! * 

O pale, pale fac^o so sweet and ngieek, 

Oriana,’ ^ ** 

Thou smilest, but thou dost not^ speak. 

And then the tears run do;irn my cheek, 
Oriana : 

.What wantest thou ? whom dost thou seek, 
Oriana ? 


I cry aloud : none hear my cries, 
Oriana. 

Thou comest atween me and the skies, 
^ Oriana. 

I feel the tears Qf blood arise 
Up from my heart unto my eyes, 
Oriana. * 

Within thy heart my arrow lie8» 

Oriana. ' 
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THE BALLAD OF ORIANA 

• O cursed hand \ O cursed blow ! 

Oriana ! 

or happy thou that liest low, 

Oriana ! 

All nij^t the silence seems to flow 
Reside me in my utter woe, 

Oriana. • 

A weary, weary way I go, 

Oriana. 

When Norland winds pipe down the sea, 
Oriana, 

I walk, I dare not think of thee, 

Oriana. 

Tliou liest beneath the greenwood tree, 

I dare not die and come to thee, 

Oriana. 

I hear the roaring of the sea, 

Oriaeia 

CIRCUMSTANCE 

Two' children in two neighbour villages 
Playing mad pranks along the heathy leas ; 

Two strangers meeting at a festival ; 

Two lovers wliispeiing by an^ orchard wall ; 

Two lives bound fast in one with golden ease ; 

Two graves grass-^reen beside a grey church-towcfr, 
Wash’d with still rains and daisy-blossomed ; 

Two children in one* hamlet born and bred ; 

S9 runs th^ round of life from lioiijr to* hour. 

WE ARE FREE 

The windg, as at their houftof birth, 

• Leaning upon the ridged sea, 
breathed low around the rolling ear^ 

With mellow preludes^ * We are free.* 

The streams through many a lilied row 
Down*carolling to the crisped sea, ^ 
Bov^tinkled with a beUdiko flow 
At^veen the blossoiAs, We are free.’ 
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THE SEA-FAIRIES 

Slow sail’d tho weary mariners and saw, 

Betwixt the green brink and the running foam,. . 
Sweet faces, rounded arms, and bosoms prest 
To little harps of gold ; and while they mused, 
Wiiispering to cacli other half in fear, 

Shrill music reach’d them on the middle sea. 

Whither away, whither away, whither away ? fly no 
more. 

Wliither away from the high green field, and the happy 
blossoming shore ? 

Day and night to tlie billow the fountain calls ; 

Down showc^r the gambolling waterfalls 
From wandering over the lea : 

Out of the live-green heart of the dells 
They freshen the silvery-crimson shells, 

And thick with white shells the clover-hill swells 
High over the full-toned sea : * • 

O hither, come hither and furl your sails, 

Come hither to mo and to me : 

Hither, come hither and frolic and play ; 

Here it is only the mew that wahs ; 

We will sing to you all the day ; 

Mariner, mariner, fun’ your sails, 

Jb]'or here are the blissful downs and d.ale8. 

And merrily merrily carol the gales. 

And the spangle dances in bight and bay, 

And^.ithe raipbow forms and flies on the land 
Over the island:? free ; 

And the rainbow lives in the curve of the sand ; 

Hither, come hither and see ; 

And the rainbow hangs on the poising wave, 

And sweet is the Colour of cove andtpave, 

And sweet shall your welcome be : 

O hither, oome hither, and be our lords,* 

For merry brides are we : 

We will sdss sweet kisses, and spe^k sweet words : 

O lister, listen, your eyes shall glisten* 

With pleasure and love ^d jubilee : « 

O listen, listed, your eyes shall glisten 
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When the sharp clear twang of the golden chords 
Buns up the rid^d sea. 

Who caif light on as happy a shore 
All the world o’er, all the world o’er ? 
whither awa}S? listen and stay: mariner, mariner, fly 
no more. 


«ONNET TO J. M. K. 

My hope and heart is with thee — thou wilt be 
A latter Luther, and a soldier-priest 
To scare church-harpies from the master’s feast ; 
Our dusted velvets have much need of thee : • 
Thou art no sabbath-drawler of old saws, 

DistiU’d from some worm-cankcr’d homily ; 

But spurr’d at heart with fieriest energy 
To embattail and to^ wail about thy cause 
With iron-worded^proof, hatiug to hark 
The humsftng of the!* drowsy pulpit-drone * 

Half God’s good sabbath, while the worn-out clerk 
Brow;beats h£ desk below. Thou from a throne 
Mounted in heaven wilt shoot into the dark 
Arrows of lightning. I will stand and mark. 



POEMS 

[First pablisbod 1833.] 


SONNET 

Minb be the strength of spirit fierce and free, 

Like some broad river rushing down alone. 

With the selfsame impulse wiierewith he was thrown 
From his loud fount upon the echoing lea : — 

Which with increasing might doth forward flee 
By town, and tower, and hill, and cape, and isle. 

And in the middle of the ^een salt sea 
Keeps his blue waters fresH for many a mile. 

Mine be the Power which ever to, its sway 
Will win the wise at otlco, and by degrees i 
May into uncongenial spirits flow ; ^ 

Even as^e groat gulf -stream of Florida 
Floats far away into the Northern seas 
^e lavish growths of southern JVIexico. 

. TO — 

I 

My life is full of weary da>o, 

^ But good things have not kept aloof 
Nor \frander’d into other ways : ^ 

I have not lack’d thy mild reproof. 

Nor golden largess of thy praise. 

n 

And now shake hands across the brinh 
(K that deep grave to which I go ; * 

Sh^e hands once more : I cannot sink 
So far — ^far down, but I shall know 
^ Thy voice, and answer frdm below, 

* Id 1833 the poem began with the line * All good tfiiiiBB have not 
kept aloof’. ' ^ 
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TO 

m 

When m Ilii^'^darknes8 over me, 

The four*handed mole Bha«U Bcrape, 

Plant 4hou no dusky cypress-tree, • 

Nor* wreathe thy cap with doleful crape, 

* But pledge me in^tne flowing grape. 

IV • 

And wh^n the sappy field and wood % 

Grow green beneath the showery grey, 

And rugged barks begin to bud, 

And through damp holts, new-fiush'd with may, 
Bing sudden laughters of the Jay ; 

* V 

Then let wise Nature work her will 
And on my clay her darnels grow. 

Come only, when the days are still, 

And at my headstone whisper low, 

A|fii tell me if the woodbines blow, • 

If thou art blest, my mother’s smile 
Undimmed^ if bees are on the wing : 

Then cease, my friend, a little while, 

That*I mayjiear the throstle sing 
His bridal song, the«b6ast of spring. 

• ^ VII 

Sweet as the noise in parched plains 
Of bubbling wells that fret the stones, 

(If any sense in me remains) • 

Thy words will jjfe ; thy cheerful tone* 

As welcome to my crumbling bones. 

BUONAPAR'rf 

Hb thought' to quell the stubborn hearts of oak, 
Madman ! — to c^n with chains, and bind with bands 
That island queenj that sways the floods and lands 
From Ind to fnd, but in fair daylight woke, . 

When ftom her wooden wi^, Ut by sure hands, 

* StftnMS and'vn were not reprinted by the author after 1833. 
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BUONAPARTE 


With thunders, and with li|[Ktning8, wd with smoke. 

Peal after peal, the British battle 

Lulling the brine against the Coptio sands. ^ 

We taught h,un lowlier moods, when Elsinore 
Heard the war moan along the distant sea. 

Rocking with shattered spars, with sudden iBres 
Flamed over : at Trafalgar^ y(*t once more 
We taught him : late he learned humility 
Perforce, Jiko those whom Gideon schooi'd with briers. 


SONNET 

But t<rere I loved, as I desire to be, 

What is there in the great sphere of the earth, 

And range of evil between death and birth, 

That I should fear, — if I were loved by thee ? 

All the inner, all the outer world of pam 
Clear Love uould picreb^ and cleave,‘ if thou wert mine, 
As I ha^e heard that, somewhere^ in the maun, 
Fresh-watei springs come up through better brine. 
’Twore joy, not fear, clasped hand-in-hand with thee, 
To wait for death — mute — careless of all ills, 

Apart upon a mountain, tho’ the iturge 
Of some new deluge from a thou^nd hills 
Flung leagues of roaring ,foam into tho gorg& 

Below us, as far on as eye could see. 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

c 

Paet^I 

On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of ry^, 

That clothe the ^Id and meet the sky 
And J^hro’ the field the road runs b^ 

To inainy-tower’d Camelot ; 
And up and down the people* go, 
Osji^ing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

• The ifidarfCl of Slialott.- 
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Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little dusk and shiver 

fhro’ the wave tliat runs for ever 
By th^ island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four grey walls, and four grey towers, 

* space of •flowers, 

And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin, willow- veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses ; and unhail’d 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 

Skimming down to Camelot : 
But who hath seen her wave her hand ? 
Or at the casement seen her stand ? 

Or is she knowm in all the land, 

Tlie Lady of Shalott ? 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the baarded barley, S" 
Hear a song that echoes clieerly 
From the riv9r winding clearly, 

Down to tower’d C’amclot : 
And b} the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 

Listening, whispers ‘ ’Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.’ 


Part II 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay 
ftihe has heard a whisper say, 

A curse is on her if she stay m - 

To look down to Camelot. 
She knows Jnot what the curse may be, 
And s(f she weaveth steadily, 

And little other care iiath she, 

« Tlie Lady of ’Shalott! 
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THE LADY OP SHALOTT 


And moving thro* a mirror oli^ 

That hangs before her all tha^year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 

There ^ she sees the highway near , 

Winding down to Camelet . 
There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 

And the rod cloaks of market girls, 

* • Pass onward from ShaSott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

An abbot on an ambling, pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

''Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 

Goes by to tower’d Camelot 
And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two 
She hath no loyal knignt and true, 

The Lady of Shaiott. 

But in her web she still delights 
To Weave the mirror’s magic sights, 

/ For often thro’ th^ silent nights 
\A funeral, with plumes anct lights, 
i And music, went to Camelot 

vOr when the moon was orerheadj 
' Came two young lovers lately wed ; 

* 1 am half sick of shadows,’ said 
The Lady of Sh^ilott. 


Part* III 

A BOW-SHOT from her bower-eaves, 

He rode betVeen the harloy-shraves, 
The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves,* 
And«flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of boid Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever kjieel’d 
Te a lady in his shield, ^ 

That sparkled oi^ t)}e yellow field*, 

Beside remote Shaiott. 



THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

The gemEKny bridle glitter’d free, 

Like to sdittie branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Qalaxy. 

The bridle bells rang merrily 

As he rode down to Camelot : 
And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A might y silver bu|le bung, 

And as ho rode his armour rung, 

Beside remote Shalott. 

All in the blue uticlouded weather 
Thick-jeweird shone the saddle-leather, 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burn’d like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 
As often thro’ the purple night. 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some beaMed meteor, trailing light 
Moves over Shalott. 

His broad clear brow in sunlight glowed ; 
On burnish’d hooves his war-horso trode ; 
From underneath liis^elmet down’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 

‘ Tirra lirra,’ by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 

She left thiSi^ web, she left tht loom. 

She made three pitces thro’ the room. 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 

, She look’d dov'i** to Camelot. 
*Out flew l&e web and floated wide ; 
The^^nurror crack’d from side to side ; 

* The curse is come upon me,* cried 
JThe Lady of Shalott. 
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In the stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale yellow woods were waning, 

The broad stream in (lis banks oomplaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 

« Over tower’d Camelot ; 

Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat. 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of ShctloU. 

And down the river’s dim expanse — 

Like some bold seer in a trance, 

Seeing all his own mischance — 

Witli a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Ctanelot. 

Aad at the closing of the day ' ^ 

She loosed the chain, and down she lay ; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right-*- 
The leaves upon 'her falling light — 

Tliro’ the noises of the night • 

She floated dowmto Camelot! 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The wiilowy hills and fields among, 

They Inward *her singing her last softg, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 

Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, ^ 

Till her blood was frozen slowl^^ ‘ , 

And l?er eyes were darken’d wholly, • 
Turn’d, to tower’d Camelot. 

For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
TliQ first house by the water-side, • 

Si?iging in her song she died, • 

*The lAif of Shalott^ ^ 
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Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

*A gleaming fihape she float^ by, 
Dead^pale between the houses high, 
m Silent into C'amelot. 

. Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgheiP, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name, 
* TAe Lady of SfuiloiL • • 

Who is this ? and what is hero ? 

And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer ; 

And they cross’d themselves for fear. 

All the knights at Camelot : 
But Lancelot musi^d a little space ; 

He said, ‘ She has a lovely face ; 

God in his mercy lend her grace. 

I'he Lady otShalott.’ 


mariAna in the south 

c ^ 

With one black shadow, at its feet. 

The house thro’ all the level shines 

Close-latticed to the brooding heat. 

And silent in its dusty vines : 

A faint-blue ridg6 upon the right, , 

An empty river-b^ before, » 

And shallows on a distant shore, 

In glaring sand and inlets bright. 

But ‘ Ave Mary,’ made she moan, 
And-;* Ave Mary/ nighlf and morn, 
And * All,’ she sang, ^ to be all alone. 
To live forgotten, and love fortom.* 
• 

She, as her qarol sadder grew, 

BVom 4>row and bosom slowly down . 

Tltro’sroay taper finger^ drew 

He% streaming curls (rf *deepest* brown 
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To loft and right, and made appear. 
Still-lighted in a seoret ahrine. 

Her melancholy eyes divine, 

The hom-j of woe without a tear. 

And ‘ Ave Mary/ was her moan, 

* Madonna, is night and mom ; ’ 

And ^ Ah,' she san^, ' to be all alone. 

To live forgotten, and love forlorn.’ . 

Till oil the crimson changed, and past 
Into deep orange o’er the sea, 

Low on her knees herself she cast, 

Before Our Lady murmur’d she ; 

Complaining, ‘ Mother, give me grace 
To help me of my weary load.’ 

And on the liquid miiror glow’d 
The clear perfection of her face. 

‘ Is this the form,’ she made her moan, 

* That won his praises night and mom ? ’ 
•And ‘ Ah,’ she said, * but I wake alone, 

1 sleep forgotten, 1 wake forlorn/ 

c 

Nor bird would sing, nor lamb would bleat. 
Nor any cloud would cross the vault. 

But day increased from heat to heat, 

On stony drought and steaming salt ; 

Till now at noon sue* slept again, ' 

t And seem’d knee-deep in mountacn grass. 

And heard her native breezes pass. 

And runlets babbling down the glen. 

• * She breathed in sleep a lower moan, 

And mSirmuring, as at night and morn; 
She thought, * My 8]iirit is here aldine. 
Walks forgotten, and is forlorn/ 

Dreaming, she knew it was a di^e^m : 

She felt he was and was not ISiere.^ 

She woke : the babble of the stream 
Fell, and, without, the steady gbre 
Shrank one sick willow sere anq small. 

Tl»e river-bed was dusty-whiie ; ® 

And all the furnace of the light e < ^ 

Struck up a^inst the olinding wall. ^ 
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She whispered, with a stifled moan 
More inward than at night or mom, 

* Sweet Mother, let me not here alone 

Live forgotten and die forlorn/ 

And, rising, from her bosom drew 
Old letters, breathii^ of her worth, 

For ‘ Love *, they sai^ ‘ must needs be true. 
To what is loveliest upon earth/ 

An image seem’d to pass the door, 

To look at her with slight, and say, 

‘ But now thy beauty flows away, 

So be alone for evermore/ 

* O cruel heart,’ she changed her tone, 

‘ And cruel love, whose end is soorn, 

Is this the end tg be left alone, 

To live forgotten, and die forlorn ? ’ 

But sometimes in the failing day 
An image setim’d to pass 'the door. 

To locll into her eyes and say, 

^ But thou shalt be alone no more/ 

And flaming downward over all 

Firom heat to heat the day decreased, 

And slowly rdunded to the east 
The one black shadow from the wall. 

* The day to-night,’ she made her moan, 

* Th|^ day to night, the night to mom. 

And day and night 1 am left alone 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn/ 


At eve dry cicala sung, * 

There bame a sound as of thjs sea ; 
Backward the lattice^lind she flung. 

And lean’d upon the balcony. 

There aU in spaces rosy-brighib 

Iwm Hesp^ glitter’d on her tears. 

And deepening thro’ the silent spheres. 
Heaven over Heaven rose^the night. 

And weeping then she made her moan, 

J The ni^ht comes on that knows not m< 
^en, 1 sl^ll cease to be all alone. 

Do live forgotten,*^ and love iorlom/ 
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ELS ORE 


Thy dark eyes open’d not, 

Nor first reveal’d themselves to English air. 
For there is nothing liere, 

Which , from the outward to the inward brought. 
Moulded thy baby thought. 

Far off from human neighbourhood, 

Thou wort born, on a summer morn, 

A mile beneatFi the cedar-wood. 

Thy bounteous forehead was not fann’d 
With breezes from our oaken glades, 

But thou wert nursed in some delicious land 
Of lavish lights, and floating shades : 

And flattering thy childish thought 
The oriental fairy brought, 

At the mofhcnt of thy 'birth, 

From old well-heads of haunted rills, 

And the hearts of putple liills. 

And shadow^’d coves on a sunny shore, 

The choicest wealth of all the earth, 

Jewel or shell, or starry on 
To deck thy cradle, Eleanor 

' II 

Or the yellow'-banded bees, ^ 

Thro’ half-open lattices 
Corning in the scented breeze, 

Fed 'ther, a child, lying alone, 

W"ith whitest hon§y in fairy gardens cull’d — 
A glorious child, dreaming alone, 

In silk-soft folds, uj^n yielding down. 

With the hum<. of swarming bees. 

Into dreamful slumber lulrd. 

^ in 

t 

Who may minister to thee ? 

Sungmer herself should minister c 

To thee, with fruitage golden-rjnd^ < 

On golden salveAi, <»r it may be, 
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Youngest Autumn, in a bower 
Grape-thicken’d from the light, and blinded 
With many a deep-hued bell-like flower 
Of fragrant trailers, when the air 
Sleepeth over all the heaven, 

And the crag that fronts the Even, 

All along the shadowing shore. 
Crimsons over an inland mere, 

Elcanore ! 


IV 

How may full-sail’d verse express, 

Ho>\' may ineasurt‘d words adore 
The full-flowing harmony 
Of thy SAvaii-like Ktatc‘lines8, 

Eleiinore Y 

'J'lie luxuriant symmetry 
Of thy floating gracjefulness*, 

1 EJ can ore ? 

Evoiy turn and glanc^e of thine, 

Evevy lineament divine, 

Elcanore, 

And tlie -steady sunset glow, 

That stays upon thee ? For in thee 
Is nothing sudden, nothing single ; 
Like two streams of lincense free 
T'^roin onci censer, in one shrine, 
Thought and motion mingle. 

Mingle ever. Motions flow 

I’o one another, even as ^lo’ • ' ^ 

They were modulated so 

To an unfleard melody, 

Wliich lives about thee, and a sweep 
Of richest pauses, evermoep 
Or^m from^each otlier mellow-deep ; 

* WIk) may express thee, Elcanore ? 


1 stand before thee, Eleanore ; 

• I aee <thy beauty g^dually unfold, 
Daily %nd hourly, more and more! 
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eleAnore 


1 muflo, as in a trance, the while 

Slowly, as from a cloud of gold. 

Comes out thy deep ambrosial smile. 

T muse, as in a trance, w'hene’er 

The languors of thy love-deep eyes 
Float on to me. I would I were 

So tranced, so ra^t in ecstasies, * 

To stand apart, and to adore, 

Gaziiig 'on thee for evermore, 

Serene, imperial Eleanore ! 

VI 

Sometimes, with most intensity 
Gazing, I seem to see 

Thought folded over thought, smiling asleep, 
Slowly awaken’d, grow so full and deep 
In thy large eyes, that, ovtjrpower’d quite, 

I (iannot veil, or droop my sigtt. 

But am as nothing in its light : 

As tlio’ a star, in inmost heaven set, 

Ev’n wliile we gaze on it, 

Should slowly round his orb, and slowly grow 
To a full face, there like a smi remain 
Fix’d — then as slowly fade again, 

- And draw itself to wdiat it ivas before ; 

So full, BO deep, so slow, 

Thought se^mis to come and go 
In thy large eyes, imperial Eleanore. 


As thunder-clouds that, Ixung on high, 

Roof’d the world with doubt and fear^ 
Floating tliro' an evening atmosphere, 

Grow’^ golden ail about the sky ; ^ 

In thee all passion becomes p^i^ssionless, ^ ^ 
Touch’d by thy spirit’s mellowness, ** 
Lcising his fire and active might 
In a silent meditation, 

Falling into a still delight, ® 

And luxury of contemplation : • t ' 
As waves that up & quiet cove 
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Rolling slide, and lying still 
Sha^w forth the banks at will : 

Or sometimes they swell and move, 

Pressing up against the land, 

' With dnotions of the outer sea : 

And the self-same influence 
Controlleth all th5 soul and sense 
Of Passion gazing upon thee. 

His bow-strhig slacken’d, languid Love,* • 

Leaning his cheek upon his hand, 

Droops both his wings, regarding thee. 

And BO would languish evermore, 

Serene, imperial Elcanore. 

VllI 

But wiien 1 see thee roam, with tresses unconfined. 
While the amorous, odorous wind 
• Breathes low betw'ccn the sunset and the moon ; 

Or.,hi a shadowy saloon, • 

On silken cushions half reclined ; 

I wattih thy grace ; and in its place 
'My heart a charmed slumber keeps, 

While I mase uiwn thy face ; 

And a languid fire cret*.ps 
Thro’ my veins to all qjiy frame, 

Dissolvingly and slowly :* soon 

From^thy rose-rod lips my name 
Floweth ; and (hen, as in a swoon, 

With dinning sound my ears arc rife. 

My J^remulous tongue falterpth,* 

I lose my colour, 1 lose my breath, 

I drink th^ cup of a costly death, 

Brimm’d with delirious draughts of w'armest life. 

I die with my delight, before 
» 1 hetfi* w’hat I w'ould hear from thee ; 

Vet tell my name again to me,, 

1 uxnM be dying oveynore, 

So dying ‘ever, Meanore. 
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I SEB the wealthy miller yet. 

His double dun, his portly size, 

And who that knew him could forget 
Tlie busy wrinkles round his eyes ? 

The slc^w wise smile, that, round about 
His dusty forehead dryly curl’d, 

Seem'd h/ilf-witliin and lialf- without. 

Ancl full of dealings with the world ? 

In yonder diair I see him sit, 

Tliree fingers round the old silver cup — 
1 see his grey eyes twinkle yet 

At liis own jest — grey eyes lit up 
With summer lightnings of a soul 
So full of Slimmer warmth, so glad. 

So h<*altliy, sound, and eh‘ttr and whole, 

His memory scarce can make me sad. 

Y<^t fill my glassy: give me one kiss : 

My owji sweet Alice, wo must die; 
There’s somewhat in tliis world amiss 
Shall be unriddled by and by. 

Tliei-<'’s somewhat fjows to us in life, 

But mon' is takem (jiiite away. 

IVay, Alice, pray, my darJi \g wif \ 

we may- die the si'lf-saine day. 

Have 1 not found a hap2\v eartli ? 

I J<‘ast should breathe a'thoiiglit of pain. 
Would God nmew me from my birth 
I'd almo.si live my life again. 

So sweet it seems with thee to w'aTK. 

And once again to Woo thee mine — 

It seems in after-dinner talk 

Acros.s the walnuts and the wine — 

I 

To be the long and listless boy 
Lii|,ie-left an orphan of the squire, 

Wh(*re this old mansion mounted high 
l^oks down upon the village spire : 

For even here, wiiere I and you , 

"Have lived and loved alone so long, c 
Each morn my ^sloep was broken thro* 

By some wild sky\^rk’s matin song. 
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And oft I heard the tender dove 
In firry woodlands making moati ; 

I?ut ere I saw your eyes, my love, 

I hs||fl no motion of uiy own. • 

For scarce my life with fancy play’d 
. Before I dream’d that pleasant dream — 
Still hither thither iJly sway’d 

Like those long mosses in the stream. 

* • • 

Or from the bridge I lean’d to hear 

The milldam rushing down with noise. 
And see the minnows everywhere 
In crystal eddies glance and poise. 

The tall flag-flowers when they sprung 
Below the range of stepping-stones, 

Or those three chestnuts near, that hung 
In masses tliick with milky cones. 

But, Alice, what an hour was that, 

Wl^en aftc? roving in ^tie woods 
(’T\v«Is April thhn), 1 came and sat 
Below the chestnuts, when their buds 
Were glistening to the breezy blue ; 

And on the slope, an absent fool, 

I cast me do\t'n, nor thought of you, 

But angled irj the higher pool. 

A love-song I had someVfiere read, 

An eelfo from a measured strain, 

Beat time to Aothing in my head 
From some odd corner of the brain. 

It haunted me, the morning lopg, • 

With^ weary sameness in the rhymes. 
The phantom of a Silent song. 

That went and came a thousand times. 

Then leapt* a trout. In lazy^mood 
,•1 watch’d the little circles die ; 

TTiey past into the level flood, 

And there a vision caifght my eye ; 

The reflex o( a beauteous form, 

A glo^'ing arm, a gleaming neck, 

Ak Mdicn a sunbeam wavers warm 
W^hin the dark ana c&mpled *beck. 
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For you remember, you had set, 

That morning, on the casement’s edge 
A long green box of mignonette, 

. Ancb you were leaning from the ^edge : 
And when I raised my eyes, abovo 

They met with two so *full and bright — 
Such eyes! I swear to you, my love, 

Tliat these have never lost their light. 

I loved, and love dispcjll’d the fear 
That I should die an early death : 

For love possess’d the atmosphere. 

And fill’d the breast with purer breath. 
My motlier thought. What ails the boy ? 

For I Avas alter’d, and began 
To move about the house with joy, 

And with the certain stc^p of man. 

I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet ift^^adows round the mill. 

The sleepy pool above the dam, 

The pool beneath it never stiU, 

The meal-sacks on the whiten’d floor, 

The dark round of the dripping w'heel, 
The very air about the door 

Made misty with the floating meal. 

And oft in rainT^Wngs on the w'old. 

When April nights began to blow. 

And April’s crescent glimn'ier’d cold, 

I saw the village lights below ; 

' I kncAV your taper far away, 

And full at heart of trembling hope 
From off the wold I bame, and lay 
Upon the freshly-flower’d slope. 

The deep biook groanM beneath the mill ; 

And ‘ by that lamp,’ I thought, J she sits 
The‘ white chalk-quarry from the lull 
Gleam’d to tli.^ flying moon by fits. 

‘ O that I were beside her liow ! 
c O will she answer if I call ? * 

O would she give me vow for vow,* 

Sweet 'Alice, ft 1 told her all ? ’ . 
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Sometimes 1 saw you sit and spin ; 

And, in the pauses of tlio wind, 

Sbmetimes 1 heard you sing within ; 

Sometimes your shadow cross'd tfie blind. 

At lasf you rose and moved the light, 

And the long shadow of the chair 
t'litted across into the night, 

And all the casement ‘darken'd there. 

But when at last I dared to speak,* * 

The lanes, you know, were white with may, 
Your ripe lips moved not, but your clu»ck 
Flush’d like the coming of the day ; 

And so it was — half-sly, half-shy, 

You would, and would not, little one * 
Although I i)leaded tenderly. 

And you and I were all alone. 

And slowly was my mother brought 
To vield oBnsent to desire : 

She stf^ish'd me haj>py, but she thought * 

I might have look'd a little higher ; 

And I young — too young to uc^d : 

" ‘ Yet must I love licr for your sake ; 

Go fetch youi® Alice hero,' she said ; 

Her eyelid quiver’d as she spake. 

And* down I went to fotcfi my bride : 

But, Adice, you were ill at case ; 

Tills dress aiidk that by turns you tried, 

Too fearful that you should not please. 

I loved you better for your fears, • 

1 kn^v you could not look but well ; 

And dews, that wovld have fairn in tears, 

I kiss’d away before they fell. 

I watch’d ^he little flutterings, 

•The doubt my mother would not see ; 

She spoke at large of many things, • 

And at the last she sppke of me ; 

And turning* look'd upon your face, 

As near tfiis door you sat apart, 

Asid^osQ, and, with a silent grace 

Approaching, press'ePybu heart to heart. 
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All, well — but sing the foolisli song 

I gave you, Alice, on the day 
Wlujn, arm in arm, we went along, 

A pensive pair, and you were gay 
VVitli bridal flowers — that I may sfccm, 

As in the nights of old, to lie 
Ihjside the mill-whed in tlio stream, 
Whiles those full chestnuts whisper by. 

II *j 

It IH' the tnillcsr’B daughter, 

And 8he is f^rown so dear, so dear. 

That I would bo the j<‘Wol 
That trembles at her ear : 

For hid in ringlets day and night, 

Fd touch her neck so warm and white. 

And [ would ho the girdle 

About her dainty ibvinty waisf.. 

And her heart would beat against, me. 

In sorrow and in rest : 

And I should know if it boa^right, 

I’d clasp it roV^d so close and tight. ^ 

And I would be the necklace. 

And all day long to fall and riso 
Upon her balmy bosom. 

With her laughter or her sighs. 

And I would Ho so light, so ,**ight, 

1 scarce should be unclasp’d at night. 

i, ' 

A trifle, Bweot ! which true love sjkjIIb — 
True love interprets — right alone. 

His liglit upon the letttT dwells, 

For all the spirit is liis own. 

^ St». if 1 waste words no^^, in truth 

You niiiut blame Love. His early rage 
Had force to make n^e rhyme in youth. 
And makes me talk too much in age. 

And now th^se vivid hours are gone. 

Like mine own life to mo t&ou art, 
WhtM-e Past and Present, wound irf one/ 
Do make a garland for the heart : 

So sing that other song 1 made, 
Half-anger’d with my happy let, 
llio day, wlien in the cliestnut ^hade 
I found the blud Forget-me-not. 
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thut hath u« in the net. 

Can be paeSt and we forget T 
Many euns arise and set. 

Many a chance the years ben^ 

Ijove the gift ia Love the d^t. . 

Even so. 

Love is hurt with jar and fret. 

Love is made lyvague regret. 

Eyes with idle tears are wet. 

Idle habit links us yet. 

What is love ? for wc forget : 

Ah, no ! no ! 

Look thro’ mine eyes with thine. True wife, 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine ; 
My other dearer life in life. 

Look thro* my very soul with tliino ! 
Untouched with any sluide of years, 

May those kind eyes for ever dwell I 
They have not shed a many tears, 

Dear eyes, skico first I knew^ them well. 

Yet tears they shed : they had their part 
Of sorrow : for when time w'as ripe, 

The still affection of the heart 

Became an owt'ward breathing typo, 

That into stillness past again, 

An4 left a waift u[iknow'j|^ before ; 

Although the loss that b/ought us pain, 

That losS but^inadc us love the more. 

With farther lookkigs on. The kiss, 

, The w'Qven arms, seem but to^bo* 

Weak symbols of th^ settled bliss. 

The comfort, 1 liavo found in thee : 

But that God bless thee, dear — who wrought 
Xwo spiri^ to one equal mifid — 

With blessings beyond hope or thought, 
With^blessings w*hich no words can j]bd. 

Arise, and let 'us wandu^ forth, 

To yoQsold^miil across the wolds ; ^ 

Foude^k, Ahe sunset, south and nc»*th, 

Win^s wl the vale iri^rd^ folds. 
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And fires your narrow oasemeat glass, ^ 
Touching the sullen pool below ; 

On the ohalk-hill the bearded grass 
Is dry and dewless. Let us go. 


FATJMA 

O liOYB, Love, Love ! O withering might ! 

0 sun, that from thy noonday height 
Shuddorost whon I strain my sight. 
Throbbing thro’ all thy heat and light, 

Lo, falling fromimy constant mind, 

Lo, parch’d and wither’d, deaf and blind, 
1 whirl like leaves in roaring wind. 

Last night 1 wasted hateful hours 
Below the city’s eastern towers : 

1 thirsted for the brooks, tl\e showers ; 

T roll’d among the tender flowers : 

I crush’d them on my breast, my mouth : 
I look’d athwart the burning drouth 
Of that long desert to the south. 

Lost night, when some one^ spoke his name. 
From my swift blood that went and came 
A thousand little shafts ot' flame 
Were shiver’d in my narrow frame. 

O Love, O fire ! once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro’ 

^ My lips, as sunlight (hinketh dew. 

Before he mounts the hill, I know 
He cometh quickly : below 

Sweet gales, as from dec^ gardei^s, blow 
Before him, striking on . 

In my diy brain my spirit 
Down-deepening from swooh^ 

Fdints like a dazzled morning moon. 

The wind soimds like a ailv^ wire, 

Apd from beyond the noon il^fire > 

Is pour’d upon tiie hills, and nigh^ 

The skies stoc^ in their desire ; 
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And, ided in sudden seas of li^ht, 

My heart, pierced thro* with fbroe delight, 
* Buxsts into blossom in his sight. 

My uhole soul waiting silently, 

All nhked in a sultry sky, * 

* Droom blinded with his shining eye : 

I wilt possess him or will die. 

I wi4 grow round him in his place, 

Grow, live, die looking on his fdce* 

Die, dying clasp’d in nis embrace. 


OENONE 

lijHERB lies a vale in« Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

^ Tlie swimming yapour slope^ athwart the glen, 
Puts fonth an arm| and creeps from pine to pine, 
And loiters, slowly drawn. On either liana 
The la\^ wd meadow-ledges midway down 
Hang rich in Solvers, and far below them roars 
The long brook |alling thro* the clov’n ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind th6 valley* topmost Gargarus 
StandfiT up and takes the mdrriing : but in front 
The gorges,* opening wide apart, reveal 
Troas and Ilion’9 column’d citadel, 

The crown of Troas. 

Hither came aJ) noon#. 
Mournful X)enone, w^andering forlfim 
Of Paris, once h6r playmate on the hills. 

Her oheA had Ic^'the rose, and round her neck 
Floated Im^hfdr ^ seem’d to float in rest. 

She^ leanieM^^piit a fragment twfhed with vine, 

Sar^ to^tl^akOlneBB, till the mountain-shade 
Sloped downward to her seat from th^ upper cliff. 

' O n^other many-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear pother wa, heaiicen ere I die. 

'FoiP^OMr the nbonday qi^t holds the biQ : 

The grgs8iiiq[»per is suew ifl the grass : 
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Tlie lizard, with his diadow on the stone, 

Rests like e shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 

The purple flowers droop : the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled : I alone awake. 

My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love, 

My heart is breaking, and my eyes’ are dim, 

And I am all aweary of life. 

‘ O mother Ida, manv-fountain’d Ida, , 

Dear motlier Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Hear me O Earth, hear me O Hills, O Cave^ 

That house the cold crown’d snake ! O mountain brDoks, 
I am the daughter of a River-God, 

Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 
My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 
Bose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 

A* cloud that gather’d , shi^e : for it may be 
That, while I speak of it, a little W'hile 
My heart may wander from its det?f er woe. 

^ ‘ O mother Ida, many-fountaia*d Ida, * 

Dear mother Ida, hear&m ere I die. 

I waited underneath the dawning liills; 

Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark, 

And dewy-dark aloft the mountain'* pine : 

Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 

Loading a jet-black gos-t white-horn’d, white-hooved, 
Canio up from reedy Simois all alone. 

' O mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Far-off the torrent call’d me from the cleft : 

Far up 'the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow. ’With down-^ropt eyes 
I sat alone : white-breasted like a star 
Fronting the dawn he moved ; a leopard skiti 
Droop’d from his 8li/>uldcr, but his sunn^ lulir 
Quster’d about his temples like a GoA ; ^ 

And his cheek brighten’d as the foam-bew (brightens • 
When the w*lnd bloMs the foam, and all my heart 
W(mt forth to embrace him coming «re he came. 

* Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

He smiled, and opening out his milk-white paliii 
' Disclosed a fruit of pure Hesperian gold, 
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That smelt ambrosiallyy and while 1 looked 
And listen’d, the full-flowing river of speech 
Came down upon my heart. 

. . , ‘ “ My own Oonone, 

Beautiful-brow’d Oenone, my own soul, 

Behold this* fruit, Whose deaming rind ingrav’n 
^ For the most fair,’ wouUl s^m to award it thine, 
As lovelier than whatever Oread liaunt 
The knolls of •Ida, loveliest in all grace • • 

Of movement, and the charm of married brows.” 

' Dear mother Ida, liearken ere I die. 

He prest the blossom of his lips to mine, 

And added ” This was cast upon the board, 

When all the full-faced presence of the Gods 
Ranged in the halls of Pcleus ; whereupon 
Rose feud, with question unto whom ’twere due : 
But light-foot Iris brought it yester-eve, 

Ifelivering, that t<f me, by common voice 
Elected u^lpire, Her4 comes to-day, 

Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming each 
This n|eed of fairest. Thou, within the cave 
Behind yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, 
Mayst.well behold them unbeheld, unheard 
Hear all, an<^ see thy Paris judge of Gods.” 

’Dear mother Ida, hearken 6re I die. 

It was the desp midnoon : one silvery cloud 
Mad lost his way between the piney sides 
Of this long glen. Then to the bower they came, 
Naked they came to lhat smooth-swarded bovmr, 
And at theii* feet the crocus brake like fire, 

Violet, amaracus, and asphodel. 

Lotos and lilies : and a wind arose, 

And overhead the wandering ivy and vine. 

This w^y and that, in many a wild festoon 

Ran riot, mrlanding the gnarled boughs 

With bunch and berry and flower thro’ ahd thro’ 

’ O mother Ida;^ hearken ere I die. 

On the tree-W^ k crested peacock lit, ^ 

And oW }pm^flow’d a golden cloud, and loan’d 
U^pn him^ slowly droppin^fragrant dew. 
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Then first I heard the roice of her, to whom 
Ctoming thro’ Heaven, like a light that ffrows ^ 
Larger and clearer, with one mind the Gods ' 

Rise up for ^reverence. She to Paris made 
Proffer of royal power, ample rule 
Unquestion’d, overflowing revenue* 

^herewith to embellish state, from many a vale 
^And river-sunder’d champaign clothed with corn, 

Or labour'd mines undramable of ore. ^ 

Honour,” she said, ** and homage, tax and toll, 

From many an inland town and haven large, 
Mast-throng’d beneath her shadowing citadel 
In glassy bays among her tallest towers.” 

* O mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Still she spake on and stiU she spake of power. 

Which in all action is the end of all ; 

Power fitted to the season ; wisdom-br^ 

And throned of wisdo»p<-from all ^tieighboua •crownn ' 
Alliance and allegiance, till thy •r hand ^ ♦ 

Fail JErpm the sceptre-staflf. Such boon from me, 
From me, Heaven’s Queen, Paris, to thee king*t>oni, 
A shepherd all thy life but yet king-bom, 

Should come most welcome, swirig men, in pawer 
Only, are likost gods, who have attain’d 
Rest in a happy place and quiet seats , 

Above the thunder, with undying bliss 
In* knowledge of their own suprepacy.*” 

• * Dc^r mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

She ceased, and iParis held the costly fpjit 
Out at arm’s-length, so muqh the thought of power 
Flatter’d his spirit ; but Pajjies whore she stood 
Somewhat apart, her clear mid bared limbs 
O’erthwarted with <the brazen-headed q>ear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning ooid» 

The whild,. above, her full and earnest 
Over her snow-cold breast and amm chedc 
Kept watch, waiting decision, mam 

, * * 

^ ” SeK-revejrence^,sdyt*Jmow]hMi^ 

^eso three alone lead life to ppwer. 
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Xek. 



Utr, 

.w right Jb right, to fol low d^t 

^ flnnm erf i^AnaftniiAwSi .** 


* Dmr mother Ida, heaAen ere I die. 

Again she said : I woo thee not With gifts. 
Sequel of guerdon could not alter me • • 

To fairer. Judge thou me by what I am, 

So shalt thou mnd me fairest. 

Yet, indeed, 

If gazing on divinity disrobed 
Thy mortal eyes are frail to judge of fair, 
Unbiass’d by 8t»lf-profit, oh ! rest thee sure 
That I shall love thee well and cleave to thee, 

So that my vigour, wedded to thy blood. 

Shall strike within thy pulses, like a God’s, 

Te push^^thee forWhrd thro’ ajtfe of shocks, 
Oanger&l jand deeds, until endurance grow \ * 
Sinew’d with action, and the full-grown will,!,";* 
Circled, thro’ all experiences, pure law, I 
Commoasure perfect freedom/’ 

• ‘ Here she ceased. 

And Paris ponder’d, and I cried, “ O Paris, 

Give it ta Pallas ! ” "but lie b<^rd me not, 

Or hearing woyld not hear me, woe is me ! 

' 0 mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Idajian Aphrpditc beautiful, • 

Fresh as the foam, new-^thed in Paphian wellt 
With rosy slender fingers backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom her deep hail 
Ambrosial, goldcm round her lucid# throat 
And sbaulder : from the violets her light foot 
Shone rosy-fkrhite, and o’er her rounded forift 
Between the shadows of the wne-bunches 
Floated the ^wiilg sunlights, as she moved. 

♦ * • 

^ Deas iqpthetr Ida» hearken ere I die. 

She with subtle ai^e in bei^mild eyes, 
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The herald of her triumph, drawing nigh 
Half -whisper’d in his ear, ** I promise thee 
The fairest and most loving wife in Greece,” ^ 

She spoke a^d laugh’d : I shut my si^ht for fear 
But when I look’d, Paris had raised ms ‘ arm, 

And I beheld groat Herd’s angry eyes, 

As slie withdrew into the golden cloud, 

And I was left alone Within the bower ; 

And from that time to this I am alone, 

And I shall bo alone until I die. 

‘ Yet, mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Fairest — why fairest wife ? am I not fair ? 

My love hath told mo so a tliousand times. 
Methinks I must bo fair, for yesterday, 

When I past by, a wild and wanton pard. 

Eyed like the evening star, with playful tail 
Crouch’d fawning in the weed. Most loving is she 
Ah mo, my mountain *shepherd, tliHt my arms 
Were wound about thee, and my hot lipiS ,prest 
Close, close to thine in that quick-falling dew 
Of fruitful kisses, thick as Autumn rains 
Flash in the pools of whirling Simois. 

‘ O mother, hear me yet before I dicj. 

They came, they cut v^way my "tallest pine^, 

My dark tall pines, that plumed the craggy ledge 
High over the blue gorge, and all between 
The snowy peak and snow-white' cataract 
Fostei^’d the callow eaglet-^om beneath 
Who^ thick 'mysterious boughs in the dark morn 
The panther’s roar came muffled, while I sat 
Low in the valley. Never, never more 
Shall lone Oenone see the morning mist 
Sweep thro’ them jt never see them pverlaid 
With narrow moon-lit slips of silver cloud, « 
Bc^tween 1/he loud stream and the trembling stars. 

‘ O mother, hoar me^ yet before I die. 

1 wish that somewhere in the ruined fqlds, 

Among Ihe frt^ments tumbM from the 
Or the dry thickets, h cdiild meet wittf 1^, 
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The ‘Abominable, that uninvited came 
Into the •fair Pelelan banquet-hall, , 

And cast the golden fruit upon the boards 
And br^d thia change ; that I might speat; my mind, 
And tell her to her face how much 1 hate 
Her presence, hated both o( Gods and men. 


O mother, hear me yet before I die. 

Hath he not sworn his love a thousand times, 

111 this green valley, under this green hill, 

Ev'n on this hand, and sitting on this stone ? 

g nl’d it with kissi's ? water’d it with U^ara,? 

happy tears, and how unlike to these ! 

O happy Heaven, how canst thou see my face ? 

O happy earth, how canst thou bear my weight ? 
0 death, death, death, thou ever-floating cloud, 
There are enough unhappy on this earth, 

Pass by the happy souls, that l(V'c to live : 

I pray thee^ipass befoip my light of life, 

And shadow all my soul, that I may die. 

Thou weighest heavy on the heart within, 

Weigh h^avy on my eyelids : let me die. 

# 

‘ O mother, hear me yet before I die. 

I will not die dlonc, fee fiery thoughts 
•Do shape themselves within mtf, Inore and more, 
Whereof I catch* the issue, as I hear 
Dead sounds at night*come from the inmost hilh. 
Like footsteps upon woql. 1 dimly see 
My far-off doubtful purpose, as a mother* 
Gonjetstures of \he features of her child 
Ere it is born : her child !*-a shudder comes 
Across me : never child be bom of me. 

Unblest, to vex me with his father’^ eyes ! 


vO mother, thear me yet before I die. 

Hear me, O earth. I will not die alone. 
Lest their shrill hawjr laughter *come to me 
Walking the co|^ am starless road of Death 
Uncomfoi;f;ed. leaving my ancient love 
With the Oi$ek*woman. 1 will rise and go 
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Talk with the wild CaaMfOdra, 

t fire dances before her, and a soui^ 
ingQ over in her ears oi^armed men. 

What this may be I know not, but I know 
l^t, wheresoe’er I am by night and day, 
All earth and air seem only burning fire.’ 


‘ • THE ^SISTERS 

Wb were two daughters of one race : 

She was the fairest in the face : 

The^ind is blowing in turret and tree. 
They were together, and she fell ; 

Therefore revenge became me well. 

O the Earl was fair to see ! 

Shc‘ died : she went to burning flame : 

She mix’d her ancient blood with shame. 

The wind is hou^ling in t4irret and^tfee. 
Whole weeks and months, and early and late^ 
To win his love 1 lay in wait ; • 

0 the Earl was fair to see I 

I made a feast ; I bad him *come ; 

1 won his love, I brought him home. 

The wind is roaring in turret and tree. 

• And after supper, on a bed, • 

Upon my lap he laid his hesd: 

O the Earl was fair to see ! 

# 

I \is8’d his eyelids into rest : 

His ruddy cheek upon my breast. 

The wind is raging itf turret and tree. 

1 hated him with the bate of hell, 

Hut I loved his beauty passing well. 

0 the Earl was fair to see ! * 

I roso^up in the silent night 
I made my dagger sharp and Jbright. 

The wind is raving in turret ana tree. 

As half-asleep his breath he dfew« * 

Three times I 8ta{ibU him thro* JBioA 
O the Earl was fair to M I « 
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« 

I ouri‘<d and eomb’d hii comely liead, 

He look’d - ao grand when .he waa dead. 

.flw wind is blowing in turret and tree. 

I wrapt his body in the sheet, 

And laift him at his mother's feet. 

,0 the Earl was fair to see ! 

• 

TO ’ 

WITH THB FOLLOWIBO POEM 

I SEED you here a sort of allegory, 

^For you will understand it) of a soul, 

A sinful soul possess’d of many gifts, 

A spacious garden full of flowering weeds, 

A glorious ]^vil, large in heart and brain, 

That did love Beauty only, (Beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind) 

And Knowledge for Its beauty if Good, 

Good only ifir its beauty, seeing not * 

That Beauty, Good, and Knowl^ge, are three sisters 
That doat upon^each other, friends to man, 

Living together under the same roof, 

And never can be suflder’d without tears. 

And he that slmts Love out, in turn shall be 
•Shut out frpm Love, ahd on lipr^threshold lie 
Howling in oute|; darkness. Not for this 
Was common clay ta^n from the common earth, 
Moulded by God, and temper’d with the tears 
Of angels to the perfect shape of man. 

THE PALACE OF ART 

I BUILT my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 

Wherein at ease for ay to dweS. 


brass, 


cbuu. 


X^said, * O ^ul, make meny a: 

Bear ao^, for all is ww.’ 

f'M smooth* as bumish’i 

L. 1 


r A 

I OWvwv* WBSS 

Erma nyariow-M^o^ VA A* 


bright 
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Thereon 1 built it firm. Of ledge or sheH 
The rofk roeo clear, or winding stair 
My soul would live alone unto herself 
In her high palace there. 

And ‘ while the world runs round and round,’ I said, 
* Resign thou apart, a qi6et king, 

Still as, wliile Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
^ Sleeps on his luminous ring.’ * 

To which my sojjl made answer readily : 

, * Trust me, in bliss 1 shall abide 
in this gn*at mansion, that is built for me, 

So royal- rich and wide.’ 


Pour courts I mode, East, West and South and North, 
In each a squared lawn, wherefrom 
The golden gorge of dragons spouted forth ^ 

A flood of founUfclu-foajn. ^ 

• • / 

And round the cool green courts there ran a row 
Of ohuaiers, l]pjaoii’dLJlik& mi ghty wood s 
Echoing all night to that aonorouef fl ow^eiL 
Of spouted fountain-floods. ^ 

And round the roofs a gilded galler 
^ That ]ent broad ver*go» to distant lands 
as tiie wild swan wings, to where -th 
jsj^ Dipt douii to sea and sands.* 

From j^hoso four jets four currents in one swell 
Avfoss the mountain stream’d below « 

In misty folds, that floating^as they fell 
Lit up a torrent-bow. 

And high on every^poak a statue seem’d 
To hang on tiptoe, tossing up ' 
iL^loud of incense of all oc&ur steam’d i 
Prom 6ut a golden cup, 

So that she thought, * And who gaxe upon 
Mv palace with unblinded eyes, * 

While this groat bow wiU^ waver in the«8Uif 
And that sweet incense rise 7 ’ « 
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For .that sweet inmnao rose and nerer fail'd. 

And, while day sank or mounted higher,., 

The light s^ial gallery, golden-rail’d, 

Burnt like a fringe of fire. 

Likewise the deep-sot windows, stain’a and tra 
*Would seem slow-flaming crimson fires 
Prom shadovrd grots of arcnes. interlaced. 

And tipt with frost-like spires. 

Pull of long-dounding corridors it was, 

That over-vaulted grateful gloom, 

•Thro’ which the livelong day my soul did pass, 
Well-pleased, from room to room. 

I'ull of greM rooms and small the palace stoodf^ 
All various, each a perfect whole 
l^om liviiiff ^Nature, nt for every mood^ 

And change of «ny still souU 

'W * 

For some Were hung v?ith arras green and blue*, 

Showing a gimdy summer-morn, ' - 

Where with pu^d cheek the belted hunter blew 
His wrcatli^ bugle-horn. ^ 

One seem’d all^dark and red — a tract of sand, 

^ And somp one paciii£; there algne, 

Who paced for ever in a glimmering land, 

Lit with a low large moon. 

One show’d an iron co^t and angry waves. 

You seem’d to he^r them climb and fall 
And tpar rocksthwarted under bellowiiig caves 
Beneath the windy wall. 

And one, a full-fed river winding slow 
By herds ii]^ii«an endless plain, • 

The raggbd rims pf thunder brooding low, 

’ ^ Ww shidow-stroaks of rain. 

And one, the lepers at their sultry toil. 

In front theu bound the dmyes. Behind 
Were rea)mi| oFuidand, pr ySi^ in o il 
And hoaiy*to the wind. V • 
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And one» a foreground black with stonea and daga. 
Beyond, a line of hej^ta, and higher 
All barr’d uith long wmte cloud the aoomjfdl craga. 
And hjghest, anow and fire. ^ 

And one, an English home — grey twilight pour’d 

On dewy pastures, dewgr trees, 

Softer than sleep — all things in order stored, 

A haunt of ancient Peace. 

♦ « 

Nor these alone, but every landscape fajr, 

As fit for every mood of mind, 

Or gay, or grave, oi^aweet, or stern, was there, 
^Not less than truth design’d. 


Or the maid-mother by a crucifix. 

In tracts of pasture sunny-warm, 
Beneath branc)i*work of costly sardonyx 
Sat smiling, babe in arm, « 

Or in a clear-wall’d city on the sea, 

Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair , ^ 
Wodud with white roses, dept St. Cecil} 

* *"Aji angel look’d at her. ^ 

Or thronging all one norch of Paradis, 
A group 5 Hourif, ipow’d^cW see 
The dying Islamite, with hands and pyes 
That said, We wait for th<^. 

Or mythic Uther’s deeply-woiinded son 
In* some fair space cu doping greens^ 
Lay, dozing in \ho vale of Avalon, 

* And watch’d by weeptag queens. 


Or hollowing one hand against his ear, 

To list a foot-fUl, ere he saw « 

Trio wood-nymph, stay’d the Auson]au«]|ing'^ hea^ 
Of wisdom and of law. , 

Or over hills with qm teeil’d. 

And^many a tractol paJbm ah£jriee|;. 

The throne of Indian Cama 

A summer fmm’d i^th sj^^ 
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Or swe«^ Zhiropk'h matie blew 
tVbm ber iboolder' backward hoaa : 

IVom 01^ band dnx^M a ofebi ia'*. oofl hand grbap’d i 
The laild bnll’a goldea kom. * 

* * # • 

Or elfl6 flushSd Qanymede, his rosy thigh ^ 

Half;buried in the Eagle's down, 

Sole as a flying star shot Ihro* the sky 
Above the p illar 'd town. * • 

Nor these alone : but every legend fair 
Which the supreme Caucasian mind iu 
Carved out of Nature for itself|^ was th^j 
Not less than life, design’d. 



Then in the towers I placed great bells tnai; swung. 

Moved of themselves, with silver sound; 

And with choice paintings of wise men I hung; 

The royal dais round. 

• • 

For there ^Was Milton tlike a ^ao h 
Beside him Shakespeare UIjMIu tmd mild ; 

And the » v^^yld -worn Dante grasp'd his so: 

And somewhat grim ly smfled. i 

And there the Ipniim. father of the rest ; 

A million Avri^es carved his skin ; 

A hundred winters mo w^d upoir his breast, 

From cheek aniTthroat and chin. 


Above, the fair hall-ceiling stately-set 
Many an arch high nip did lift. 

And angels rising and descending met 


With interchange of joit 




Bdow was all choicely plann’d 

With (^dlea <rf human tale , 

Of tiiis.WM!!e wolld, the timee of e^eiy land 
* So Wrdlght, thqr will not fail. \ 


here, a beast of bfliden slow, 

. omeirii, nick’d witli goads and stingij 
A ^^ir, toUing to and fro 
Iftkdl' hnd orowna Af )dngs ; 
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Here rose, en atniete, siirong to break or bind < 
All force inlEioiids that might endure, 

And here once more like s^e sickjman declined 
And trusted any cure. 

But over these i£e trod : and those great belir 
L Began to ohune. She took lier tlirone : 

^he sat betwixt the sliininlg Oriels, 

To sing her songs alou e.^ 

And thr^ tiio topmost Oriels* colour’d flame 
Two godlike faces gazed below ; 

Plato the wise, and large;-brow*d Vcrulao) 

The first of those w'ho know. f- * 


And all those names, that in tlieir motion were 
Full-welling fountain-heads of change, 

Betw'ixt the slender shafts > 9 rero blazon’d fair^ 
lu diverse raiment atr^ngo : 

t If fn >• V* / ^ - 

Thro’ which the lighter rose, amber, emerj^ld, blue/ 
Flush’d in her temples and hhr eyes, • 

And from her lips, as morn from Mei^^on, drew 
Rivers of mclodie^i* ^ ^ ‘ 

No nightingale delight eth to prol&ng 
’ Her low preamble all alone. 

More than my soul t<? hear her* echo’d song 
^ Throb yuo* the ribood stone; 


Singing and murmuring in her febstful mirth, 
, Joying to feel herself alive, , 

Jjord*6ver Naturp, Lord of the visible eprth, 

* Lord of the senses five; 

f a 


Communing with herself : * All these are mine, 
And lot the world have peace or wars, 

’Tis one to me.* She — w'hen young fl ight divp j 
Crown’d dying day with^ b^, *7 \ ' 

^ f .ViivA. V IkKk ' > /* V HV To OoA (J tu % 

IVbikiiig sweet close of his delicious ioils^ 

Lit light in wToaths and anadem^, 

And pui^ quintemijices of precious oiht^ 

In hollo^ moons of ^ms, t 
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To mimic beayriCi ; and olapt her hands and cried, 

* I miai^ if my still delight 
In thfa^mN^t house so royal-rich, and ^de./« . 

Be flatte red -UMt-lmight.y4^^ 

*' b all thin^ fair to sat^ my various eyes 

0 shapes and hues That please mo well ! 

O silent faces of the Great and Wise, • 

My Gods, with whom 1 dwell ! 

• 

‘ O God-like isolation which art mine, 

1 can but count theo perfect gain, 

What time I wratch the darkening droves of swine^ ^ 

Tliat range on yonder plain. \ ^ , 

^ In filthy sloughs they roll a miirient skin, ^ 

They graze ai^d w^llpw’, breed* and sleep ; 

And oft some UramlcSs devil enters in, 

And drives them to the deep.* 

Then of the moral*^ instinct wojdd she prate, 

And oftihe rising from the dead, le % * 

As hers by rijjht of full-acTomplish^d Fate ; r 
^ And at the last slie said : 


* I take possession «f man’s mind and deed. 

I care not what the s(*cts inav brawl. 

I sit as God lidding no form of creed. 

But dontemplatiiig all.* * * 


Full oft ^^nddle the painful earth 
Flash’d thro’ her as* she sat alone. 

Yet. not the less held she her gdemn mirth, 
And intellectual throve. 


And so she throve and prosper’d : so three years 
She prosper’d on the fourth s]^ fell, 

Like Herod, 'vi^hm the shput w^as in his cars, 

• §t£ii£k itoLgitrh, ,iMtiBgH.irf hdlL 


0o4Jbtc^9rai.KhqDi Jie bar. 
The i^ywnal aeeiaijBf Ffitsonolity. 
Fiiigiiin lfeE..with nore tfaftpair. 
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Wh^n she would think, wbero*er she" turned her s^ht, 
' <^TbQ aii^ hand confusion wrought. 

Wrote * Mene, i^ne,’ and divided quite ; 

The kingdom of her thought. 

Deep dread and loathing of her solitude' 

Fell on her, from which mood was bom. 

Scorn of herself ; again, from out that m<^ 
Laughter at her self^scom. 

i 

" What ! is not this my place of strength,* she said, 

^ My Hpucious mansion built for mo, 

Whereof the strong foundation-stones were laid 
Since my first memory ? * 

Hut in dark corners of her palace stood 
Uncertain shapes ; and unawares 
On white-eyed phantasms weeping tears of blood, 

And horrible nightmares, 

I 

And hollow' shades enclosing hearts of fla/iue, 

And, with dim fretted foreheads all, 

On corpses throo-months-old at noon she came, 

That stood against the wall. 

A spot of dull stagnation, w'ithoiilt light 
Or pow'cr of movement, seem’d my roul, 

’Mid oinvard-sloping motions infinite 
t Making for one sure goal. 

A Mill salt pooh loc'kM in with bars of sand; 

( lAiif on the shore ; that hears all night 
The*piunging seas draw' backward from«the land 
Their moon-led waters ^hito. 

A star that with the choral starry dstfioe 
Joifi'd not, but ,stood, and standing saw 
The holjow oxb of moving Cirotunsta^ 
round by one &i;!dLlaw'. 

Bac k on herself her sdrpent pride Juid curl’d. 

* Mo voice,* she shriek’d in that.lona tiaU, 

* No vokie breaks thro’ the Stillness of iliis world : 
One deep, deep sUevee alt ! ’ 
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• 

She» moulderifig with the dull earth's moulderiog sod, 
Inwrarpt tenfold in slothful shame, « 

Lay thkre exiled from eternal God, 

Lost to^ her place and name ; 

And death and life she hated equally, 

And nothing saw, for her despair. 

But dreadful time, dreadful eternity, 

No comfort anywhere ; 

ilemaining utterly confused with fears. 

And ever worse vdth growing time. 

And ever unrelieved by dismal tears, 

And all alone in crime : 

Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, girt round 
With blackness as a solid wall, 

Far off she seem’d to hear the dully sound 
Of human fop^teps fall. 

• 

As in str^ge lands a traveller walking slow,* 

In doubt and great perplexity, 

A Jittle before moon-rise hears the low 
Moan of an unknown sea ; 

s 

And knows not if it be thunder, or a sound 
Of rocib thrown down, or one deep cry 

Of great *vild beasts ; then thinkoth, ‘ 1 have found 
A new lahd, but 1 die.’ 

She howl’d aloud, ‘I^am on &« witlun. 

There oomes no murmur of reply. 

What 18 it ftat will take awav my’sin, 

And saTe me lest I«die ? ^ 

So whMi four yean were wholly finished, 

Sie threw her rt^al robes away. 

* MaJrif me a cottage in the vale,’ she said, 

* When I may mourn and pray. « 

‘ Yet jratt not down my palhw towers, that are 
So h,^f]y,«bMrtitift^y l^t: 

Foroluvio^l return witix nthers there * 

When 1 nave purged firy^guilt.* 
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THE MAY QUEEN 

You must wako and call me early, call mo early, mother 
dear ; » 

To-morrow ’ill bo the liappiost time of all the glad 
Now-year ; 

Of all the glad New-year, mother, the maddest merriest 
day ; 

For I’m to bo Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o’ the May. 

There ’s many a black black eye, they say, but none so 
bright 08 mine ; 

Tlu^ro ’a Margaret and Mary, there ’s Kate and Caroline : 

But none so fair as little Alice in alji the land they say, 

So I’m to be Queen o’ tn^ May, mother, I’m 4:^ bo Queen 
o’ the May. 

♦ 

I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never 
wake, 

If you do not call me loud when the day begins to break : 

But I must gather knots of flowers, and huds and gar- 
lands gay, ' ' 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen 
o’ the May. 

As I ckme up the valley whom think ye should I see. 

But Robin leaning'* on the bridge beneath tfie hazel-tree ? 

Hf thought of that sharp iSok, mother, 1 gave him 
yesterday, — 

But I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen 
o’ the May. , 

<c ’ 

He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I was aD in white, 

And 1 ran by him mthoilt speaking, like a flash of light. 

They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not yhat they say. 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’n^ to Queen 
o* the May. ^ *'* ' 
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They say he *b dying all for love, but that can never be : 

They sav his heart is breaking, mother— what is that 
to me ? 

There *s many ^ bolder lad ’ill woo me any summer day, 

And I’m to be Queen- o* the May, mother, I’m to bo 
Queen o’ the May. 

Little Effie shall go ^th mo to-morrow to the green, 

And you’ll be there, too, mother, to see i;;io /node ih6 
Queen ; 

For the shepherd lads on every side ’ill come from far 
away, 

• And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o’ tlie May. 

The honeysuckle round the porch has wov’n its wavy 
bowers, 

And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint sweet cuckoo- 
^ flowers ; 

And the wiU marsh-marigold sldnes like fire in swamps 
*and hollows grey, 

And I’m to bo. Queen o* the May, mother, I’m to be 
"Queen o’ the May. 

The night- winds comS and go, mother, upon tlie meadow- 
grass, 

And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as 
they pass 

There will not be a (hrop of rain the whole of the livelong 
day. 

And I’m to be Queen 'o’ the May, motlier, I’m.- Jo be 
.'Queen o’* the May. 

All the valley, mother, ’UP be fresh and green and stHl, 

And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all tile hill/ 

And the rivulet in the flowery dalg ’U1 merrily glance 
and play, 

' For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen 
o* the May. ' * ^ 

So you must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dAur, « 

To-morfbw^ill/be the happieqj time of all the glad New- 
year : » 
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To-morrow ’ill be of all the year the maddest merriee^ 
day, 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother. I’m to be Queen 
o’ the M/»y. 


NEW-YEAR’S EVE 

If you’re oreking call me early, call me early, mother 
dear, 

For I would see the sun rise upon the glad New-year. 
It is the last New-year that I shall ever see, 

Then you may lay mo low i’ tlio mould and think no 
more of me. 

To-niglit I saw the sun set : ho sot and left behind 
The good old year, the dear old time, and all my peace 
of mind ; 

And the Now-year ’s coming up, nlother, but I shall 
never see " , 

The blossom on tho blackthorn, the loaf upon the tree. 

* Last May wo made a crown of flowers : w^e had a 
merry day ; ♦ 

Beneath tho hawthorn on the green they made me 
Queen of May ; 

And w'o danced about the may-polo and in the hazel 
' copse, ' 

Till Cliarles’s Wain came out above the tall white 
chimney-tops. 

i" 

There ’s not a flow'cr on all the hills : the frost is**on 
. the pane : ^ 

I. only wish to live till the snowdrops come again : 

I wish the snow* would melt and the sun come out on jhigh : 
1 long to see a floWer so before the dyy I die.^ 

The building rook ’ill caw from the windy tidl elm-tree/ 
And the tufted plover pjipe along tho fmlow lea, 

And the sw^allow* ’ill come back again with sumnieff o’er 
the wave, . ^ t\. 

But I shall lie alone, mothar, within tl;e inouLdering 
grave. ’ ‘ 
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XJftm the <&aiodelH(» 9 eiaBnt, and upon that grave ,<rf 
miije. 

In the esarly early morning the summer sun ’ill shine. 

Before the red oock crows from the farm upon the hill, 

When you are warm-asleep, mother, and all the world 
is 8till« ^ 

When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the 
waning light > 

You’ll never see me more in the long grey fields at night ; 

When from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow cool 

On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and the bulrush 
in the' pool. 

You’ll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn 
shade, 

And you’ll come sometimes and see me whc^ro I am 
lowly laid. 

I ^hall not forgot }'ou, mother, I shall hear you when 
you p/lcs. 

With your feet above my liead in the long and pleasant 
grass. 

I have been wild and wayward, but you^ll forgive me now ; 

You’ll kiss me, my mother, and forgive me ere I go ; 

Nay, nay, you. must not weep, nor let your grief bo wild, 

You should not fret for me, mother, you have another 
ohild. 

If I can I’ll come again, mother, from out my resting- 
place ; 

Tho* you’ll not see mo, mother, I shall look upon your 
face; 

Tho’ I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you say, 

And be often, often with you when you think I’m far 
away* 

43oodniglit, goodnight, when I have said goodnight for 
evermore. 

And you see me carried out frbm the threshold of the 

Don’t E£5o eoine to see me till my grave be growing 
Rtonf ' * . 

She'u b* tirbetter diUd to 3 roa than ever 1 have been. 
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She’ll find my garden*tools upon the granary floor 
Let her take ’em : they are hers : I shall nevei^ garden 
more : 

But tell her; when I’m gone, to train the rose-bush 
that I set 

About the parlour-window end the box of mignonette. . 

(rood/iight, sweet mother : call me before the day is born. 
All flight*! Ke awake, but I fall asleep 'at morn; 

But I would see tlie sun rise upon the glad New-year, 
So, if you’re waking, call mo, call me early, mother dear. 


CONCLUSION 

I TrrouGHT to pass away before, and yet alive I am ; 

And in the fields all round 1 hear tiio bleating of the 
Iamb. » o 

How sadly, I remember, rose the morning dl the year ! 

I’o die before the snowdrop came, and now the violet ’s 
here. 

O sweet is the new violet, that com''s beneath the skies. 

And sweeter is the young lamb’s voice to mo that 
cannot rise. 

And sweet is all the lancl hbout, and all the flowers that 
* blow, 

Atid sweeter far is death than life id mo that long to go. 

It seem’d so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed 
sun, 

And now it seems as hard*to%tay, and yet His will be 
done ! 

But still I think it can’t be long before I find release ; 

And that good man,Hhe clergyman, hds told words 
of peace. « 

O blessings on his kindly voice and on his silver hair ! 

And bh^ssings on his whole life long, until he meet me 
there*! * ^ 

O blessings on his kindly hwt and on hi^ silver head ! 

A thousand times I blest him, as he knelt besrlf my bed. 



CONCLUSION 


He-taught me all the mercy, for he showed me all the sin. 
Now, tho’ my lamp waa lighted late, there ’s One will let 
me^in : 

Nor would I now be well, mother, again if that could be, 
for nxy desire is but to pass to Him that* died for me. 

I did *not hear the dog Imwl, mother, or the death- 
watch beat, 

There came a s«\’eeter token when the night^anjl morning 
meet : 

But sit beside my bed, motlier, and put your hand in mine, 
And Effie on the other side, and 1 will tell the sign. 

All in the *wild Marcli-morning I heard the angels* call ; 
It was \vkon the moon was setting, and the dark was 
over all ; 

The trees began to w'hi8j>er, and the wind began to roll. 
And in the wild March-morning I heard them call rny soul. 
• • ' « 

For lying ^oad awake I thougHt of you and ESic dear ; 
I saw you sitting in the house, and I no longer here ; 
With my strength I pray'd for both, and so 1 felt 
resign’d, 

And up the valley same a swell of music on the wind. 

1 thought that it w^as fancy, an;^ I listen’d in my bed, 
And then did something spc^alc to me — I know not wliat 
w'as said ;* 

For great delight aniTshudde^ring took hold of all my mind. 
And up the valley came again the music on the wi^d. 

But you were sleeping ; and I wid, ' It ’s not for them : 

it ’s mine.’ * * 

And if it comes three times, I thought, 1 take it for« sign. 
And once again it came, and close b^^de the ’nindoAv-bars. 
Then seemTd to\(o right up to Heaven and die among 
* the stars. 

So now I think my time is nea!^. I trust it is. I know 
The blessed n^^isic went tiiat way my soul will have to go. 
And fw iii^yaelf, indeed, 1 care not if 1 go ft>>day. 
But, Effi^^yoTl must comfoit hgr when I am past away. 
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And say to Bobin « kind void, and tell him not to £wt ; 

There ’s many worthier than !,• would maker him hap|i^ 
yet. , ♦ 

If 1 had lived — I cannot tell — mig^t have been hk wife ; 

But all these things have ceased to be, \ath my denre 
of life. 

a 

,0 look ! the itun begins to rise, the heavens are in a 

glow ; ^ 

Pie shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them I 
know. 

And there I move no longer now, and there his light may 
* shino — ^ 

Wild fiowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 

0 sw^eet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day 
is done 

The voice, that now is rpoaking, may be beyond the sun — 

For evor and for ever with those just soulsnaud true — 

And what is life, that we should moan ? wliy make we 
such ado ? 

For over and for ever, all in a lilossed home — 

And there to >^'ait a little while till you and EfRe 
come — 

Te lie within the light of. God, as I lie upon yem 
breast — 

And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weaiy 
' at rest. . 

li/’* • 


THE LOT 5ATERS 

' rouKAGE ! ’ he said, and i^Snted toward tka land, 
* This mounting wave will rdS us shoreward soon.* 
Iri the afterngj^ they came unto a land 
In w^hich it seemed always afternoon. 

AU round the coast the langind air did sy'ootit 
Breathihg like one that hath a weuy dfea|^.. 
i^Urfaced above the vsdlt^y stood the moa mm .*- 


Tmi0tQ&4umm 


•1 


Atid Kke » downward amoke, the dander rtream 
Along the cliff to toll and pause and fsB did seem* 

A.)and of strums ! some, like a downwani smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of tmnnest lawn, did go ; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadov*B broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet Of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land : far off, throe mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flushM : and, dew’d with show'ery drops. 
Up-olomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

• ^ 

The charmed sunset linger’d low adow*n * 

In the red West : thro’ mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d yfiih palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow', set w'ith slender galings le : 

A^nd whjge all tffings alwa^^ieemd the same ! 

And roan<^about the 'keel with fac*es polo, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame. 

The mild-cyod 'melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 

Branches they bore *ot that enchanted stem, 

Laden with flpwer and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but wrhoso did n^^ei^e <of them, 

And taste, to j{^m the gushing of the wave 
Fat iar asmy did se^m to moom and rave 
Q n alien shorn ; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice thin, as* voices from the grave ; 

And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all aw'akB, 

And music in his ears hii| beating heart did make. 

They sat them down upon the yellow' sand, 

Betweem the sur^and moon upon libe shore ; 

And suflset it was to dream of Fatherland, 
child, aifd wife, and slave ; but everraqro 
Most weary seem'd the sea, w^ary the ttar. 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, * We will return no more ; ’ 

And all ofremee th^ sang, ^ Our island home*' 

Is far bs||jjpid the wave ; w% will no longer roam.* 
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CHORIC SONG 


Thero is musjc hero that softer fails 
Than petals from blown roses on the giw, 

Or night-dewH on still wafers between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 

Music that gontlier on the spirit lies^ 

Than tir’d evelids upon tir’d eyes ; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful 
skies. 

Here are cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss tlie ivies creep, 

And in tho stream the long-leaved flowefs weep, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep* 

II 

Whv are we weigh !d> upon with heaviness, « 

Ana utterly consumed with shftfP di8tresb*,JCu^ 

While all things else have rest from weariness ? 

All things have rest : why should we toil alone, 

We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, v 

Still from one sorrow^ to another throwm : 

Nor ever fold our wdngs, 

And cease from wanclerings, 

Nor steep our brows in daml)er’s holy balm ; 

Nor hearken w'hat the inner spifit sings. 

There is no joy but calm ! * 

Why Should Ve only toil, the roof and c^ow'ii of things ? 

iH 

Ix> ! in the middle of the wood. 

The folded loaf is *wWd from out tl^ e bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grow's green and broad, and takes no cure, 

'• ^uiysteepfd at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew'-fed ; and turning yellow 
Falls, and floats adown the air. • 

Lo ! sweeten’d with the summer light,^ 

The full-juiced apple, <WBexing over-meUoi 
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Drops in a silent aatumn night. 

All its allotted days, 

> The flowet* ripens in itn place. 

Ripens and fa^es, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fa^'^rooted in. the fruitful soil. 

iv^ 

Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er thc^ dark-blue sea. 

I>eath is the end of life ; ah, why ? 

Should life all labcftir be ? 

L 't us alone. Time drivoth onward fast, 

^nd in a little while our hpn are dumb. 

L't us alone. What is it tiiat will last ? • 

All thinj^s are taken from us, and bt^como 
Portions and parcel s of Piuijb. 

£iet us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war wth evil ? Is tluTe any p<‘ace 
In <prer climbing up Ahe climbing „wavo ? 

.Vll things lyn^e rest, ai^l ripen foward the grave 
In silence ; rijien, fall and cease : 

Give us long rest^or death, dark death, or dreamful c^ase. 

V 

How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut /yea ever to st*om 
•Falling asleep in a half-dream ! • • 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber liglit, 

Wliich will not leave the inyrrh-busli on the heigh 
To hear each other’s whisjKT’d speech ; 

Eating the Lotos day by day, 

To watch the erisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spra}^ ; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded mclj^choly ; 

To muse and brood and live apin ifl momorA', 
g^th thefte o^ faces of our infancy 
TTeap’d over with a mound of grass, * 

Two handfuls of white dust, shiit in an urn of brass I 

• VI 

Dear is the ^leqiory of our wedded lives. 

And dear t}|| last embraces of oar wives 
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And their warm tears : bat all toth auSorM change ; 
For surely now our household heibiha #re cold : 

Ohr sons inherit us : our looks straim ; * 

And w'6 should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

O** ej^^t he isl and princes oyerAold * 
HftKCj^jmg-auJagt^ the mingtanel aings 

Jkiforc xScm of the tQa«years" warJalTcoy, 

And our great deeds, as half-formtten things. 

Is there confusion in the little hue? 

LeL iidmt k broken ao remain. 

^Lhe fiwLi iLTO-liApd tn rAnnnniV : 

"'Cis JiacdJko. settle, ordca: once again. 

There ia confusion w'orse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labour unto aged breath, 

Sore task to hearts worn out with many ivars 
And eyes grow'n dim 'with gazing on the pilot-stars. 

VII • 

But, propt on beds of amaranth and moiy^^ 

How sweet (wliile \varm airs lull U8» blowing lowly) 
With half-dropt eyelids still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

♦ To watcli tlie long bright river drawing slmvly 
His waters from the purple hill — 

To hear dewy echoes calling 

From cav^r to cave thro^ the thick-twined vine^ 

^To watch the omorald-oolour’d water 'fidling 
Thro’ many a w'ov’n si'anthus-wToath divine ! 

OiiWi; to hear and see tEe far-eff sparkling brine, 

Oiiiy to hear were sweet, stretch'd out beneath the pine. 


* vfci 

r 'ifi 

The Lotos blooms below the barren peak : 

The Lotos blows Ay every winding^croek : 

All day the wind breathes low whA mdlowei tone : 
Thro* every hollow cave and alloy lone * 

Bound and round tlip spicy downs the yellow Lotos- 
dust is blown. 

. We hayi^ had enough of aetiion» and oi motion we, 
Boil’d to gtarboatdf roll’d to Itl^liQiurd, wbmKthe yun^ 
was aeathingJc^ > 
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Whmtiie spouted his loam«lountains 

in the sea* 

Let 08 surear an 0atib»^and keep it with an equal iiifaid» 

In tl^ h oBow Lptqsrland ,to Uvn andiia inclined 
On tM^uHiB^e Gods together^ carelesa of mankind. 

For they Ue Beside their nectar, and tlie bolts are hurl’d 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightiy 
curl’d ^ 

Round iheir mlden houi^s, girdled with tho^gliQiandrig 

^rld: 

Where they smilC in s^rot, hooking over wasted lands, 
Blight and famine, jdague and earthquake, roaring deeps 
. and fiery sands. 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, ai d sinking Aiips, 
and praying hands. 

But they siwe, they find a music centred m a delcffll^^ 
801 *, ^ 
Steaming up, a lamentation 8 |ld an ancient talc of wrong, \ 
Like a tale of little Bieamng iho’^tho words^^re strong ; 
Chanted frAi an ill-used race of men that Qloi^cllie soil, 
Sowr tlie seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, ' 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wmo and oil ; 
Till they perish and they suffer — some, ’tis wliisper’d— 
down in hell • ’ 

Suffer endless /mguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 

^ Resting w^ary limbs «t last oiv beds of asgjj^oclel. 

Surely, surely, sjumber is more sweet than tml, the shpre 
Than L&bour in the d^p mid-ocean, w ind and wave and 
oar ; 

Oh rest ye, brother mariners, we will not gander lyore. 


ROSALIND 

l 

Mv Rosalmd, my Bosalindi 
Hy frolic falcon, with bright eyes, 

Whose fret deUg%i^, from any height of ripid flight, 
Stotoseat si& ffaM that;wing tlm skies, 

My Boi^iod, my Rosalind,* 
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My bright-ovod, wild-eyed falcon, whithei 
Careless both of wind and weather, 
Wliither fly ye, what game spy yfe, 

Up or down 4he streaming wind ? 

II 

The quick lark’s closeHi-earoH’d strains. 
The stiadow rushing up the sea, 

The iightning-flash atweori the rairus, 

I'lio sunlight driving down the lea. 

The leaping stream, the vo^ wind. 

That will not stay, upon his W'ay, 

To stoop the cowslip to the plains. 

Is not so clear and bold and free 
As you, my falcon Rosalind. 

You care not for another's pains, 

Because you are the soul of joy, 

Bright metal all without alloy. 

Life shoots and Ranees thro’ Jirour veins. 
And flashes off a thousand 'ways, 
Through lips and eyes in subtle ra 3 ^s. 
Your hawk-(^ye8 arc keen and bright, 
Kc*en with triumph, watching still 
To pierce me through *wdth tinted light ; 
But oftentimes they flash and glitter 
Like BUllshine oioa«dancing rill, 
p* And your words are seeming-bitter, 

Sharp and few, but seeming-hitter 
From excess of swift delight. 

«i ^ * 

III » 

C'ome down, come home# my Rosalind,. 
My gay young hawk, ray Rosalind : 

Too Jong" you keep the upper skies ; 

Too long you toam and wheel atev will ; 
But we must hood 3 ^our random eyes^ 
That care not whom they kill, 

And your cheek, wiiose brilliant hue 
Is so sparkling-fresh to view, 

Some rod heath-flower in tike dew,*^ 
Touched with sunrise > We must bbdi ^ 
And keep you fasi, my Rosalind, 
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« Fast, fa8l» my wild-^eyed Boealind* 

And clip your winge, and make you love : 
When we have lured you from aoove. 

And that delight of frolic iligiit, by day or 
* From Ndrth to South ; 

We*ll bind you faet in silken cords, 

Arid kiss away the bitter words 
From oflF your rosy moulii. 


A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN 

I READ, before my eyelids dropt their shade, 

‘ TAc Legend of Good Women," long ago 

Sung by the morning star of song, who made a > H i . 
His music lieard below ; 

Dtwi Chauc^, the fifst warbler, ^wiuise sw<»ei oreain 
PreludM those mcilodtoiiH bursts that till * 

Tlic spacious times of great Elizabeth 
Wjth sourufs that echo still. 

And, for a while, thc^ knowledge of his art 

Held me above the subject, as strong gales 

Hold swollpn clouds from rainvpgi tho’ my heart, 
Brimfid of ^hose wild tales, , 

Qiargod both mine eyes uith tears. In every land 
I aaw Jwl^reyer li ght illumineth. i<r^' 
jkMite ftBft ftBgBiafa .TnaHaHg hand inJiaini r 
Thfl dw iii ywr^ si»p. tiaath j 

Tlioso far-renowTied brides of ancient song 

Pfiopled the follow dark, like burning stars,/,. J 

And 1 liaa^ sounds of insult, shame, and wrong, 

^ And truthpets blown for wars ; • 

And clattering flints batter'd wftli clanging lioofs ; 
And 1 sawii crowds in columri’d sanctuaries ; 

And foraas passM at windows and on roofs 

Of marble palaces ; 
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Corpaefl across the threshold ; heroes tatt 
Dislodging pinnacle and parapet 
Upon the tortoise creeping to the wail; 
Ijances in ambush set , 


And high shrino-doors burst tliro' with heated blasts 
That run before the fluttering tongues of fire *, 
White surf wind-scatter’d o\er saus and masts, 

And evfr (^limbing higher , * 


Squadrons and squares of men m brazen phttes, 
Scaffolds, still stunts of water, divers woes, 
Ranges of glimmering vaults with iron grates, 
And hush'd seraglios. 


fio shape chased shajH) as swift as, when to land 
Bluster the winds and tides tlic self-same way, 
i |nriiy.fQa m.fiakes scud along the level sand. 

Torn fioni the fringe of spray. 


I started onee, or seem d to start in pgin, ' 

Resolved on noble things, and strove to speak, 
^^As when a great thought strikes along^tbe brain, 
And flushos all the oheek«« 


And once my arm w'as lifted to hew' down 
A cavalier from off his saddl&J^w,* 

That boro a lady fiom a li^upr'a town ; 

And thou, I know not how. ' ^ 

Ail those sharp fancies, by dowaJapsin g thought 
8«jream’d onward, lost their edges, and did creep 
Roll'd on each other, rounded, smo^^d, and brought 
y Into the gulfs of sleep. ^ 

last methought that I had wandered far 
l> In an old w-ood ' frosh^wash’d ir oooiMt dew, 
maiden splendours of the morning star 
Shook*m the steadfast Uue. 

^^normoua^m-treo-boloB did stoop and letm 
UpmTwhe duaty thrushwood undcomsatli 
Their broad curveobi^ches, fledged wri% iflcaiast green. 
New from its silkwn sheath. 
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The dim red mom bad died^ her ]oaniey doiio« 

And dead lipe smiled at the twilight plain, 
Half4airfl across the^ threshold of the BOgt, 

Nev^* to fise a§^n. 

There was no motion in the dumb dead air, 

Not* any song of bird orssound of rill ; 

Gross darkness of the inner sepulchre 
Is not 80 deadly still 

As that wide forest. Grou'ths of jasmine turn’d 
Their humid arms h^looiung tree to tree, J/i-t 
«\nd at the root thro’ lu&h green grasses burn’d" ' 
The red anemone * , 

4 

I knew the dowers, I knew the leaves, 1 knew 
The tearful glimmer of tlie languid dawn ^ 

Op, those long, rank, dark woocl-walkh drench’d in dew^, 
^Leading from la#*n to lawn. 

The smell df violets, hidden m the grin^n, 

Pour’d baclynto my empty soul ai d fiamc 
The times wiicn 1 rememWr to have been 
Joyful and free fmm blame. 

And from within mo a clear under-tono 

Tlirill’d thn>’ mine ears in that unblissful clime, 

^ Paas freely thro’ : the w'ood is* aU thine own, 

Until the end of tinie.’* 

• 

At length I saw a lady wathin call. 

Stiller than chimdi’cf marble, standing Jhero ; 

A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 

And divinely fain 

Her loveluiess with shame and with surprise 

Froze my swilt speech : she turning on my face 
JQio star-fike soiro^ of immortal e^, 

• Spoke 8l<JS?Iy mJwr, place, 

' I had great beauty : ask thou not my nam^; 

No one cansJbe Tnora^rWiae than destiny. 

Many dtfw §wo{(^ and died. Where’er I came* 

1 bi^i^t calamity.’ 
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* No marvel, sovereign lady : in fair field 

Myself for such a face liad boldly died/ 

I answer'd free ; and turning I appeal'd 
To one that stood beside. 

But she, with sick and scornful looks aVerso, 

To her full height her (Stately stature draws ; 

* My youth/ she said, * was blasted with a curse : 

\ v. This wpman was the cause. , 

Jf'i was cut off from hope in that sad place, 

. Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears : 

' SMy father lield his hand upon his face ; 
blinded with my tears, 

‘ Still strove to speak : my voice was thick with sighs 
As in a dream. Dimly I could descry 
Tile stern black-bearded kings with w'olfish eyes, 
W^aiting to s(^o mo die. 

* The high masts flicker’d as tliey lay aflc&f ; 

The crowds, the temples, waver’d, and the shore ; 
The bright death quiver’d at the victifti’s throat ; 
Touch’d ; and I kno%v no more/ 

Whereto the othe'r w ith a dow nward brow’ : 

‘ I would the white cold lu^avy-pluilging foam, 
Whirl’d by th(' wind," hkd roll’d mo deep bdow’, 

' Then when 1 left my home.* * 

Her slow full words sank thro' the silence drear, 

' mAs thunder-drops fall on a sleeping sea : 

Sudden I heard a voice that cried, ' Come here, 

» That I may look on thoe.’ 

1 turning saw, throned on a flowery rise, 

. One sitting oif a crimson scarf i^nrolVd ; 
i A queen, with swjydLliy cheeks and bold biaclfeyes, 
Brow^«bound with burning gold. ^ 

She, flasUiig forth a haughty smile, began ; 

‘ I gdvern’d men by change, and 4 P I sway’d 
All moc^. Tis long since I have seen a gim 
Once, like the meon^ I made 
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* The evor'Shifting cnnente of the blood 

According to my humour ebb ftnd floii 
I have rib men to govern in thia wood : 

. That maj^es my only woe. 

* Nay — ^yot me that 1 could not bond 

OnlE) M'ill ; nor tamo and tutor v ith mine eye 
That dull cold-blooded Caosar. Prythoe, friend, 
Where ia ]tfark Antony ? ^ 

‘ The man, my lover, with whom I rode sublime 
On Fortune’s neck : wc sat as God by God : 
The Nil us would have risen bt?fore his time 
flooded at our nod, 

* We drank the Libyan Sun to sloop, and lit 

Lamps w'hieh outburn’d Canopus. 0 my life 
In Egypt ! O the dalliance and the wut, 

The flattery and the strife, 

• • • 

* And the iflld kiss, when fresh *from war’s alarms, 

My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 

My mailed BaeShus leapt into my ij^fms. 

Contented there to die ! 

• 

‘ And there he died : and when I heard my name 
Sigh’d forth with life 1 would not brook my fear 
Of the othbr : w ith a worm 1 balk’d hia fame* 

Wliat else tias left ? look lier© ! ’ 

' • 

(With that she tore her robe apart, and half 
The polish’d argent of her breast to sight 
Laid bare. Thereto she pointed with a laugh. 
Showing the f^spicjt’s bite.) 

‘ I died a Queen. The Roman soldier found 
Mo lying dead, my crown about my brows, 

^ name*lcM' ever ! — lying robed and crown’d, 

* Worthy^ Roman spouse.’ • 

Her warbliiw votoe, a l3rre of u^est range 

Struck byeall passion, did fall down and glance 
From totiedo ^ne, and gli<kd thro’ all change 
Of livejjesi' utterance. 
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When 8he made pause I knew not for delight ; 

Because with sudden motion from the ground 
She raised her piercing orlto, and fill’d with light 
Tlic interval of'sou^r 

Still with their fires Love tipt his keenel^ darts ; 

Ah once tlioy drew in^o two burning rings' 

All beams of Love, melting the mighty hearts 
Of cai^ains and of kings. 

Slowly my sense undazzlod. Then I heard 

A noise of sorne one <'omiag thro’ the lawn^ 

And singing clearet than the cn^stod bird, 

That claps liis wings at dawn. 

‘ Thc5 torrent brooks of hallow’d lsrai*l 

From <*raggy hollows j>ouring, late and soon, 

Sound all night long, in falling thro’ the deH, 

Far-heard beneath the moon. 

* Tlu» balmy moon of blessed Icrael 

Floods* all tlie doe]>-blue gloom with beams divine : 
All night the splirUer’d erags that waif the dell 
M'lth spireH of silver shine.’ 

• * 

As one that museth where bioad sunshine laves 
The lawn by mmie cathedral, thro’^the door 
Hearing the holy organ rolling waves 
Of sound on roof and floor 

Wiiliin, and anthem sung, is eharmM and tied 

-To wher<‘ he stands, — so stood I, when that flow' 
Of music left the lips of her that died ' 

, To save her father’s vav' ; 

The daughter of the wwrior Gileadite, 

A maiden piuc ; as when she wont along 
From l^lzpeh’s tow'er'd gate with welcome light, 
With<^tmibre]i‘and w’iih song. 

iMy words leapt forth : ' Heaven heads tho count jOf crimes 
L With, that ’ She renderifl answer high : 

f^Not BO, nor once alone ; a thousand .times 
^ I would bo born *and die. 
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* Smgle I grew, like aome grecoi p^t, irhoee root 

Cre^ to the gardeoi water-^piiM baeeeth, 
Feeding<^the flower ; but ere my flower to fruit 
Changed^ I waa ripe for death. 

* My God, my land, my father — ^these did move 

Mb from my bliss of life, that Nature gave^^ 
Lower’d softly with a threefold oord of love 
Down to a silent grave. ^ 

‘ And I went mourning, “ No fair Hebrew' boy 
Shall smile away my maiden blame among 
The Hebrew' mothers ’’—emptied of all joy, 

Leaving the dance and song, 

‘ Leaving the olive-gardens far below', 

Leaving the promise of my bridal bower. 

The valleys of grape-loaded vines that glow 
Beneath the l^tiled tower. 

* The lighti^'hite cloud swam over us. Anon • 

We heard the lion roaring from his den ; 

We saw the lafge w'hite stars rise qpo by one, 

Or, from the darken’d glen, 

• 

‘ Baw God divide the night with flying flame, 

And thuiTder on the everlasting hills. 

I heard Him, for He spake, aftd*griof become 
A solemn ftcorn of ills. 

‘ When the next moon w'as roll’d into the sky. 

Strength oame to*mo that equall’d my desire. 
How beautififl a thing it w'as to die 
For God and for myssire ! 

« 

* It comforts me in this one thought to dwell, 

Hiat 1 subdvod me to my father’s will ; 

Becans# tiie Idas he save me, ere^ fell, 

* SweOteift the spirit still, • 

’ Moreover it is written that niy race 

Mew’d ..Awnoa/hw, and thi^ from Arotf . 

On Arnoadwto Miimeth.’ Hwo ner face * 

Glow’<^ aa' I look’d at Hbr.* 
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She lock’d her lips : she left me where I stood : 

* Glory to God,’ she sang« and past afar, , 
Thridding tlio sombre bosk age of the wood, 

Toward the moniing-star. 

Losing her carol I stood pensively, * 

As one that from a cacement leans his head, 

When midnight bells cease ringii.g suddenly, 

And the old year is dead. 

‘ Alas ! alas ! ’ a low voice, full of care, 

Murmur’d beside me : ‘ Turn and look on me : 

I am that Rosamond, whom men call fair, 

If what 1 was I be. 

‘ Would I had boon some maiden coarse and poor ! 

O me, that I should ever 8t‘e the light ! ^ 

Thosti dragon eyes of anger’d Eleanor 
Do hunt me, day and night.’ . 

She ce^il^ed in tears, fallen from hope and ivust : 

To whom the Egyptian : ‘ O, you tamely died ! 
You should have clung to Fulvia’s w^aii^t, and thrust 
I, The dagger thro’ her side.’ 

With that sliarp sound the W'hite dawn’s creeping beams, 
Stol’n to my brain, dissolved the mystery 
Of folded sleep. 1’he ca'btaiii of my drorams 
' Ruled in the eastern sky. 

Morn broaden’d on the borders of the dark, 

Ei-e I saw her, who clasp’d in her last trance 
Her murder’d father’s head, or Joan of Arc, 

A light of ancient Franfee ; 

Or her, who knew* that Love can vanquish Death, 
Who kneeling,* with one arm abeut her king, 

Drew' forth tlie iKikm with her balmy breath, ** 

Sw'cet VIS new Vlm in Spring, ‘ 

No memory labours longer from the deep 

Gold-mines of thought to lift the hsdden ore 
That glimpses, moving up, than 1 li^m^eleop 
‘ * To gather and telt aer 
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^tlx wlmt dull pain 

CSompaad’o, )b<w eagerly I sou^t to strike 
I Lito tha^vondrous track of dreams again ! 

But no iv^o dreams are like^ 

As a'hcn a soul laments, which hath been bles 
Desiring what is mingled with past years. 

In yearnings that can never be exprest 
By signs or ^oans or tears ; 

Because all w^ords, tho' culFd witli choicest art, 

Failing to give the bittcT of the sweet 
. Wither beneath the palate, and the heart 
Faints, faded by its heat. 


MARGARE^f. 

•- 

I 

0 stntBT jpale Margaret, 

O rare pale Margaret, 

What lit your with tearful power, 

Like moonlight on a falling shower ? 

’Who lent you, love, your^ins)rtal donw 
Of pensive thought and aspc^ct pale. 
Your melancholy sweet and fraU 
As perfume of tlie cuckoo-flower ? 

From the westw'ard-winding flood, , 

From the« evening-lighted w'ood, 

From all things ^utward you have won 
A tearful grace, as thq^ you stood 
Between the rainbow and the sun. 

The very sm^e before you spedk, 

Thad dimides your transpar^Rg^eek, 
Encirdles a& the heart, aiUPIfedeth 
The senses with a still delight 

Of daiiity amrow without sound, 

Like 1m tender amber round, 

WhUh ^ Umon about her spresdetl: 



MARGARET 


II 

You love, remaining peacefully, 

To hear the murmur of the strife, • 

But enter not the toil of life. 

Your spirit is the calmed sea, 

Laid by tlie tumult of the fight. 

You are the oveniilg star, ahvay 

Remaining betwixt dark and bright : 
lulled cclioofl of laborious day 

Come to you, gleams of mellow light 
Float by you on the verge of niglit. 

in 

Wliat can it matter, Margaret, 

VVliat songs below the waning stars 
The lion-heart, Plantagenet, • 

Sang looking thro* his prison bars ? 
Exquisite Margaret, who can tell 
Th<'. last wild thought of Chatelet, 

. Just ere the falling^axe did 

Th(i burning brain from the tnie heart, 
l^ven in her sight he loved so well ? 

IV 

A fairy shield your GtmiUvS made 

And gave you on your nat&d day. 

Your sorrow, oidy sorrow*s shade. 

Keeps real sorrow far away. 

You move not in such solitudes, 

You are not less divine, 

But more human in your moods, 

Than your twin-^sister, AdeKno, 

Your hair is darkeri» and your eyes 

Toueird with av somewhat darker hue. 
And loss aerially blue, 

But e^or trembling throl the dew 
Of dainty«w^fui sympathies. 

V 

O sweet pale Margaret, 

0 rare p^e Margaret, 

Come down, come down, and iusat^me speak 
Tie up the ringlets on your okeek : 
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The sun is just about to 8et» 

The arching limes are tall and sliady, 

* And faint « rainy lights are seen, 
]^oving in the loavy l>e€M3h. 

Rise frpm the feast of sorrow, lady. 

Whore all day long you sit between 
Joy and w'oo, find whispt*r each. 

Or only look across the lawn, 

Look cmt below your bower-eaves^ • 
Look down, and letf^^our blue e>H"s dawn 
Upon me thro* the jasminc-lcavcs. 


KATE 

I KNOW her by her angry air. 

Her bright bjack eyes, her bright black hair, 
rapid laughters wtHl and shrill. 

As Iftughter of tne woodpecker 
Fn>m Uie bosom of a hill. 

’Tis Kate — she sayeth what she will : 

For •Kate hati^ an unbridled tc^ngue. 

Clear os the twanging of a' harp. 

Heii heart is like a throbfajMg jtor, 

Kate hath a spirit ever «tAjn||^ - 

Like a «iow bow, and briglit ana sharp 
As edges of the s< ymetar. 

Whence shall she take a fitting mate ? 

For Kate no coinmou hive will .feel ; 

My woiAan-Soldier, gallant Kate, 

As pure and trucks blades of steel. 

Kate saith Hho world is void of might.’ 

Kate saitji ^ the men aro gilded flics.’ 

• Kate snaps her fingers at my vows ; 

^ Kat^ will not hear of Idnsr^s siglis.* 

I would 1 were an arm^d knight, 

Fjur«famed for well-won enterprise, 
Andsweartng on my swarthy brow.\ 
fCbm gfwland of new-wreathed emprise 
^r in . a moment I nfiould pierce 
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KATE 


The blackest files of clanging fight» 

And strongly strike to mt and riglit, 

In dreaming of my ladv’s eyes. < 

Oh ! Kate loves well the bold and fierce ; 
But none are bold enough for Kate, 

She cannot find a fitting mate. 


SONNET 

OK THE RESULT OF THE LATE RUSSIAN INVASION 
•OF POLAND 

How long, O God, shall men be ridden down, 

And trampled under by the last and least 
Of men ? The heart of Poland hath not ceased 
To quiver, though her sacred \jlood doth drown 
Th<^ fields ; and out of every 6mouldei;fng town 
Cries to Thee, lest brute Po\v©r bo incr^od. 

Till that overgrown Barbarian in the East 
Transgress his ample bound to some new crown : — 
Cries to Tlioo, * Lord, how long shall these tilings be ? 
How long sludb the icy-hearted Muscovite 
Oppress^ie^jkgion ? ’ Us, 0 Just and Good, 
Forgive,%{|i^mtl^nvhen she was tom in throe ; 

Us, who stand note, when wc should aid the right — 
A matter to be wept with tears of blood ! 


soiJnet 

As when with downcast eyes we^ muse and brood. 
And ebb into a former life, or seem 
To lapee far back in a confused dreaifi 
To states of mystical similitude; 

If one but speaks or hems or stirs his chair, 

Evqi* the wonder waxoth more andomore, 

So that we say, * Ail thk hath beeg)^ before, 

All this hoik ^n,'' I know not wfam qr where.* 
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^ SONKET 


So, friend, when first I look'd upon your face. 

Our thought gave answer, each to each, so true, 
Oppoaed mirrors each reflecting each — 

^tho' 1 knew not in w^hat time or place, 
Methought t|iat I had often met with you. 

And each hm lived in the other’s mind and speech. 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 

Aiid the winter winds are w^earily sighing : 
Toll ye’ the church-bell sad and slow, 

And tread softly and s}Krak low, 

For the old year lies a-dyiiig. 

Old yoarj^’-ou must not die; 

Ygu came to us so reatlily, 

Tou lived with us so stewily, 

Old y^r, you shall not die. 

He lieth still : ^e doth not move : 

He will not see the daw'n of day. 

He hath\io other life above. 

He gave me a friend, and a true true-love, 
And the NeMr-year w^ill take ’em away. 

Old year, yon must not go ; 

*So long as yqu have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen witlr us, 
Old V^ar, you shall not go. 

He froth’d his bumpers to the brim ; 

A jollier yecf w^e shall not se^ 

BuS tho’ bis eyes are waxing dim, 

And th#’ his foes speak ill of him, 

He w’^as a friend to me. ^ 

Old year, you shall not die ; 

We did so laugh and cry ivith you, 

• IJye half a mind to die with you. 

Old year, if you must«die. 



THE DEATH OP THE OLD YEAR 


He was fuU of joke and jest, 

But all his merry quips are o’er. 

To 860 him die, across the waste 
His son and iieir doth ride post-haste. 

But he’ll be dead before. 

Every one for hLs own. 

Th(* night is starry and eold, my friend, 

And the New-year blithe and bola, my friend, 
(Vnnes up to tak<‘ liis own. 

How hard ho breathes ! over the snow 
1 heard just now the crowing cook. 

The shadows flicker to and fro : 

The cricket (‘liirps : the light burns low : 

’Tis nearly twelve o’clock. 

Shako liands, bi'foro you die. 

Old year, we’ll dearly rue for you : 

What IS it w'e can do for you ? 

Sp(*ak out before you die. 

His face is growing sharp and thin. 

Alack ! our friend is gone. *• 

(lose up his eyes . tie up his ehin : 

St<q) from the corpse, andilet him in 
That standeth there alone, 

And waiteth at the door. ' 

There ’s a WV foot on the floor, tny friend, ' 
And a tuwv face at the doot, my friond, 

A iKwv face at the door. 


TO JiS. 

The wind, that beats the mountain. Wows 
More softly round the ojv^n w'old, 

And gently comes the world to those • 
fThat are cast in gentle mouldt 

ft 

And me this know'ledge bolder made, 

Or else I had not dared to flow 
Til these words toward you, and ipvade ^ 
Even with h verse your holy wpe. 



TO J. S. 




strange that those we lean on most, 

* Those in whose laps our limbs are nursed, 
Fall into shadow, soonest lost : 

Those^w'c love first are taken first* 

God givei^us love. Something to love 

* He lends us ; but, •when love is grown 
To ripeness; that on whigli it throve 
Falls o9> and love is left alone. 

Tliis is the curse of time. Alas ! 

In grief I am not all unlearn’d ; 

Once thro’ mine own doors Death did pass ; 
One went, who never hath return’d. 

He u'ill not smile — not spc^ak to me 

Once more. Tu'o j^ears liis chair is seen 
Empty before us. Tliat was he 

Without wh^so life I had not been. 

Your Iq^ is rarer ;• for this*star 

Rose with you thro’ a little arc 
.^Of heaven, flor having wander’d far 
Shot on the sudden into dark. 

• 

I know your brother : his mute dust 
1 lionoUr and his living worth : 

A man*more pure and bold* and just 
Was never born into the earth. 

• 

I have not look’d upon you nigh, 

Since that dear soul hath fall’n asleep. 
Groat Nature is more wise than I : 

I will not tell you^not to weep. 

And tho’ mine own eyes fill Mith dew, 

Drawn fnyn the spirit thro’stlic brain, 

1 wil# not even preach to you, 

* Wedji, weeping dulls the inward pain.’ 

Let Grief be her own mistr^ still. 

She loii^th her own anguish deep 
Mores than much pleasure. Let her will 
Be done> — ^to weep or not to weep. 
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TO J. S. 


I will not say * God*8 ordinance 

Of Death is bloWti in every wind ; 

For that is not a common chance 
That takes away a noble mind. 

His memory long will live alone 

In all our hearts, tas mournful light 
That broods above the fallen sun, ‘ 

And dwells in heaven half the night. 

Vain solace ! Memory standing near 

Cast down her eyes, and in her throat 
Her voice seem’d distant, and a tear 
Dropt on the letters as I vTote. 

I wrote I know not what. In truth. 

How should I soothe you anyway. 

Who miss tlio brother of your youth ? 

Yet something I did u islk to say : 

r 

For ho too was a friend to me : 

Both arc my friends, and my true breast 
Bleedeth for both ; yet it may bo 
Tliat only silence suitetl^ best. 

Words M'oekor than your grief wouM make 
Grief more. ’Tis'ere better I should cease ; 
Although myself could almost take 

The place of him that slpops in j>oace. 

Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace : 

Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul. 

While the stars burn, t]|}e moons increase. 

And the great ages onward roll. 

Sleep till the end, true soul and^ sweet. 

Nothing comes to thee new or sti^gi. 
Sleep fpll of rest from head to feet ; ' 

Lie still, dry dust, secure of cheaigo. 
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ST. AGNSe* EVE 

[Flff«i%ttb]t 0 h<ed» aa ^St. Agnes*, fn Thti Kttpwht^ 1837»1 

Dxbp tlio convent-roof tho snows 
Are sparkling to tho moon ; 
i/fy breath to heavens like vapour goes : 

May my soul follow soon ! 

Tho shadows of the convent-towers 
Slant do\^’n tho sno'W'y sward, 

Still creeping with tho creeping hours 
That load me to my Lord ; 

Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skios,* 

Or this first snowdrop of tho year 
Tliat in my bosom lies. 

As these white robes are soil'd and dark. 

To vondor Shining ground; 

As tiffs pale taper's earthly spark, 

To yonder argent round ; 

So shows* my soul before the Lamb, 

My spirit before Tlioo ; 

So in mine eafthly house I am. 

To tl^pt I hope to be. 

Break up the heavens, p Jx)rd ! and far, 
lliro* all yon starlight keen. 

Draw me, thy bridi*, a glittering star, 

In raiment white and clean. 

• 

He liftck me to the golden doors ; * 

The flashes come^and go ; 

All heaven bursts lier starry floors. 

And strows her lights below. 

And deepem on and up ! th# gates 
• Ron back, and far within 
F<» sAs the Heavenly Bridegroom w§it8. 

To make me pure of ^n. 

The sabbaths of Etonity, 

One sabbath deep and wide — 

A light upon the shining sea — 

Tl^ Bild^poom with his Isride ! 



poC:ms 

[First published 1842.] 


LADY CLARA VERE DE VERB 

L/i)y Clara Vorc de Vore, 

Of nio you shall not win renown : 

You thought to bivak a country heart 
For pastime, ere you Avent to town. 

At ino you smiled, but unbeguiled 
I saw the snare, and I retired : 

The daughter of a hundred Farls, 

^^ou are not one to be desired. 

Ijady Clara Vere de Vere, 

I kuow you ^roud to bee#/ your name. 

Your ])ride is y6t no mate for minC,i 

Too proud to care from whence I came. 

Nor would 1 break for your sw’6et sake 
A heart that doats on truer charms. 

A siinj.)le maiden in her fl»w'(jr 

Is \vorth a hundred eoats-of-arms. 

Lady Clara Ve/e -de Vere, 

Some meeker i>upil you must <find. 

For Avere you queen of alUthat is, 

1 (*ould not stoop to such a mind. 

,»You sought to prove how I could love. 
And my disdain is my reply. * 

The lion on your oldistone gates 
Is not more cold to you than I. 

Lady C^lara Vere de Vere, ^ 

You put strange memories in my head. 

Not ^thrice your branching limes hAve blow] 
Since I behelc^ young Laurence dead. 

Oh your sweet eyes, your low replies : 

A great enchantress you may be ; 

But there was that aenross his throat < 
Which you had hardly cared to see. 



LADY CLARA VERB DE VERB 
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La^ Clara Vere de 

thus he met Ins mother^s view. 

Shaded the passions of her kind. 

She 6p{ike some certain truths of you. 

IndeM heard one bitter word 
That ^rce is fit for you to hear ; 

Her manners had not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere do Vero. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, * 

There stands a spectre in your hall : 

The guilt of blood is at your door : 

You changed a wholesome heart to gall. 

You held your course witlmut remorse, 

To make him trust his modest worth, 

And, last, you fix’d a vacant stare, 

And slew him with your noble birth. 

Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 

From yon blfie heavens {|bbove us bent 

The gr&d old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 

Howe’er it*be, it seems to me, 

’Tis only noble to be ^ood. 

Kind hearts are •more than coronets, 

And siiyple faith than Norman blood. 

I know you, Clara Yvro cte Vere : 

You pine among your halls and to\^’er8 ; 

The languid light of your proud eyes , 

Is wearied of the rolling hours. 

In glowing health, with boundless Avealth, 

But sickening of a vague disease. 

You know so ill to deal with time, 

You needs must play such pranks as tliese. 

Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, • 

Uptime be neavy on your hands, 

Are theA no bc^ars at your gate, 

Nor any poor about yot^ lands ? 

Oh ! teach the orphan-boy to read. 

Or teaole the orphan-girl to sow’. 

Pray Heaven for a human heart, 

And Jet ihe foolish yeoman go. 
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THE BlikCKBIBD 

O BiiACKBiRD ! sing me something weli : 
Wliilo all the neighbours shoot thee round» 
I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground. 
Whore thou may’st warble, oat and dwell, 

The espaliers and the btandards all 

Artj thine ; llie rat^ge of lawn and park : 
The unnettod black-hcarts ripen dark, 

All thine, against the garden wall. 

Yet, tho’ I spared thee all the spring, 

Thy sole delight is, sitting still, 

Witli that gold dagger of thy bill 
To fret the summer jenneting. 

A golden bill ! tho silver tongue. 

Cold February loved, is dry 
Plenty corrupts 4tho melody i 

That mode thee famous once, when young : 

Ai d in tho sultry garden-squares, “■ 

Now thy flute^r otes are changed to coarse, 
1 hear thee not at all, or hoarse 
As when a ha\iker hawks his wares. 

Take warning ! ho that 'a ill not sing 
While yon sun prospers in the blue*. 

Shall ^ing for want, ere leaves are new, 
Caught in tho frozen palms of Sprir/g. 


YOU ASK ME, WHY, fTHO^ ILL AT EASE 

You ask mo, why, tho’ ill at ease. 

Within this region I subsist. 

Whose spirits falter in the mist. 

And languish for the purple seas. 

It is the land that* froemeA till. 

That sober-suited Freedom chqpe, 

Th;B land, where gilt with friends, or foes 
A man may speakt the thing he witf ; 
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A land of settled government, 

A land of Just and old renown, 

^ Where Fre^om broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent : 

Where faction seldom gathers head, 

But by degrees to fullness wrought, 

The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread* 

Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is oivil crime, 

And individual freedom iilute ; 

Tlio’ Power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great — 

Tho’ every channel of the State 
Should fill and choke Mith golden sand — 

^ « 

Yet Waft me from the harbour-mouih, 

Wild wind ! I seek a warmer sky, 

And i uill see before 1 die 
The palms and temples of the South. 


OF OLD SAT FREEDOM ON THE HEIGHTS 

Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 

The thunders breaking at hef feet 
Above ^or shook tho starry lights : 
heard the* torrents meet. 

There in her place she did rejoice, 
Sdi-gather'd in her profdiet-mmd, 
ftat fragments of her mighty voice 

OEbme rolling on the wind. 

« 

Then stept she down thro’ town and field 
To%ning^e with the human race, 
ArAjMat bv part to men reveal’d 
iphe f tiuness of her face — 
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Grave mother of majeetic works, 

From her isle-altar gazing down. 

Who, God-liko, pasps the triple forks, 

And, King-like, wears the cro^vn : 

Her open eyes desire the truth. 

The wisdom of c. thousand years 
Is in them. May peri)etual youth 
J^aep dry their light from tears ; 

That her fair form may stand and shine. 

Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn wnth lips divine 
The falseliood of extremes 1 


LOVE THOU THY LAND, WITH LOVE 
FAR-BROUGHT 

f t 

Love thou thy land, \iill1 love far-bi*ought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of thought. 

Tru(* love turn’d round on fixed poles. 

Love, that endyres not soidid ends, 

For English natures, freemen, friends, 
Tliy brothers and immortal souls. 

But pamper not a hasty time. 

Nor feed A\ith crude imaginings^ 

The herd, \vild hearts aid feeble wings, 
That every sopiiistor 6an lime. 

Df'liver not the tasks of might 

To weakness, neither hide the r€*y ^ 
From those, not blind, who w^ait^^for day, 
Tho’^' Hitting girt with doubtful light. 

c 

Make knowledge circle with the winds ; 

But let her herald, Reverence, «y 
Before her to whatever eky 
Bear seed of meh and growth of mirds. 
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Watch what main-current« draw the years : 
Cut Prejudice against the grain : 

* But gentle words are always gain : 

Kogar]^ the W'^eakness of thy peers : 

Nor tbil for title, place, or touch 
^f pension, neither count on praise : 

It grows to guerdon after-days : 

Nor deal in watch-words overmuch^; 

Not clinging to some ancient saw ; 

Not master’d by some modern term ; 

Not swift nor. slow to change, but firm 
And in its season bring -the law ; 

That from Discussion’s lip may fall 

With Life, that, working strongly, binds — 
Set in all lights by many minds, 

To close thc^ interests of all. 

Foa^'fature also, cold and warm. 

And moist and dry, devising long, 

Thro’ *many agents making strong, 

Matures the individual form. 

• 

Meet is it changes should control 
Our being, lest wc rust in ease. 

We all are changed by still degrees 
All but tlie basis of the soul. 

9 

So let the change which comes be free 
To ingroovc itself with that whicli flies;* 
And^vork, a joint of state, that jilies 
Its office, moved \»ilh sympathy. 

A saying, hard to 'ShaTO in act ; 

For all ih© past of Time Reveals 

* A bridal dawn of thunder-peals, 

WlierSver Thought hath w^edded Fac^. 

Ev’n now wc hear with inward strife 
A motion toiling in the gloom — 

* Tine Spirit of the years to come 
Yearning to mix bimselfrwith Life. 
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LOVE THOU THY LAND 


A slow-develop’d strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school ; 
Phantoms of other forms of rule. 

New Majesties of mighty States — « 

Tlie warders of the growing hour, 

But vague in vaprur, hard to marlP; 
And round them sea and air are dark 
With groat contrivances of Power. 

Of many changes, aptly join’d. 

Is bodied forth the second wiiole, 
Rc^gard gradation, lest the soul 
Of Discord race 'the rising wind ; 

A wind to puff your idol-fires. 

And heap their ashes on the head ; 

To shame the boast so often made, 

That we are wiser than our sires. 

Oh yet, if Nature’s evil star 

Drive men in manhood, as in youth. 

To follow flying steps of Trutli 
Across the brazen bridge of war — 

If New and Old, disastrous feud. 

Must ever shock, like armed foes. 

And this bo true, till Time sliall close. 
That Principles are rain’d in blood ; 

Not yet the wise of heart would cease 
To hold his hope thro’ shame and guilt. 
But with his hand against the hilt, 
Would pace the troublra land, like Peace ; 

Not less, tho’ dogs of Esetion bay. 

Would serve his kind in deedt»and word, 
Ci*rtain, if knowledge bring the s^ord^ 
That«^knowledge takes the sword away — 

Would love the gleams of good that broke 
From either sido, nor veil his €yes : 

And if some dregful need shorn .ise 
Would strike, and firmly, and cm stjsoke : 



LOVE THOU THY LAND 

To-morrow yet would reap to-day. 

As wo bear blossom of the dead ; 
»Earn well the thrifty months, nor wed 
Raw IJaste, half-sister to Delay. 


THE GOOSE 

I KNEW an old wife loan aAd poor, 

Her rags scarce held together ; 

There strode a strangc^r to the door, 

And it was windy wcrfther. 

Ho held a goose ux)on his arm. 

He utterM rliymo and reason, 

* Here, take the goose, and keep you wan , 
It is a stoeniy season.* 

€ 

Slio*caught tho'wliite goose by the leg, 

A goo^ — ’twas no great matter. 

The goose let fall a golden egg 

With cackle and with clatter. 

€ 

She drojpt the goose, and caught the pelf, 
And ran to tell her luuglibours ; 

And bless’d herself, and curse jd herself 
And rested from her labours. 

And feeding high, and living soft, 

Grew plump and able-bodied ; 

Until tfie grave churchwarden doff’d. 

The parson smirk’d and nodded. 

So sitting, served by man and maid, 

She felt lier heart grow pfouder ; 

But ab ! the more the white goose laid 

It clack’d and cackled louder. * 

*** 

It clutter’d here, it chuckled there ; 

It etidh’d the old mfe’s mettle : 

Sbe shifted in her elbow-chair. 

And hurl’d the pan anEB kettle. 
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THE GOOSE 


* A quinsy choke thy cursed note ! * 

Tlien wax’d her anger stronger. 

* Go, take the goose, and wring her thrtat, 

I will not bear it longer.’ 

Tlien yelp’d the cur, and yawl’d the cat ; 

Ran Gaffer, stumUed Gammer. 

The goose flew this w'ay and flew that^ 
And fill’d the house with clamour. 

As head and* heels upon the floor 
They flounder’d all together, 

There strode a stranger to the door 
And it was windy %veather : 

He took the goose upon his arm, 

He utter’d words of scorning ; 

* So keep you cold, or keep you warm. 

It is a stormy morning.’ . 

The wild wind rang fronk park and' p lain^ 
And round the attics rumbled, 

Till all the tables danced again, 

And half the chimneys tumbled. 

The glass blew in, the fire blew out. 

The blast was hard and harder. 

Her cap blew ofFi her gown blew up. 

And a whirlwind clear’d the larder ; 

And while on all sides breaking loose 
Her household fled tli(i danger, 

Quoth she, ' The Devil take the goose. 
And God forget tli^ stranger ! ’ 


THE EPIC 

At Francis Allen’s on the Christmaa-eVe — 

7'hc game of forfeits done — the girls all kiss’d 
Beneatli the sacred bush and past aw^ — 

The parson Holmes, the poet Everard Hail, 

The host, and 1 sat round the wassaU-boisi, 

Tlieir half-vray ebb’d ; and there wo held a talk. 
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How all the old Inmour had from Ohristmas gone, 

Or gone, or dwindled down to some odd games 
In 8om#odd nooks like this ; till I, tired out 
With cutting, eights that day upon the pond, 

Wiiere, thre^ times slipping from the outer edge, 

I bump’d the ice into three several stars, 

Fell in a doze ; and half-a^vake I heard 
The parson taking wide and wider sweeps, 

Now harping cvn the church-commissioners^ 

Now hawking at Geology and schism ; 

Until I woke, and found him settled down 
Upon the general decay of faith 
' Right thro’ the world, ‘ at Imn^e was little left, 

And none abroad : there was no anchor, none. 

To hold by.’ Francis, laughing, clapt his hand 
On Evorard’s shoulder, with ‘ I hold by him.’ 

* And I,’ quoth Everard, ‘ by the wassail-bowl.’ 

‘ Why yes,’ I said,^* wo knew your gift that way 
Alf college but another wliich you liad, 

I mean of^verse (for srt wo held it then), ^ 

What came of that?* ‘You know,’ said Frank, ‘he 
"burnt 

His epic, his King Arthur, some twelve book.s ’ — 

And then to me defhanding why ? ‘Oh, sir, 

Ho thought that nothing new was said, or else 
SoQiil^iing so said ’twas n(>th>ng»~lhat a trutli 
*Lad^ freshest in the fashion of the day : 

God knows : he has, a mint of reasons : ask. 

It pleased me well enougli.’ ‘ Nay, nay,’ said Hn.ll, 

‘ Why take the style rtf those heroic tinges ? 

For nature brings not back the Mastodon, 

Nor wc those times ; and why should any man 
Remodel models ? ‘ these twelve books (>f mint 
Were faiut Homeric echoes, nothing-w’ortli, 

More chaff and draff, much l>ctt or® burnt.’ ‘ But I,^ 
Said FAnci^ ‘pick’d the eleventh from this hearth. 
And have n: Keep a thing, its use will cem’e. 

I hoard it as a sugar-plum fcHB> Holmes.’ 

He laugh’di and 1, though sleepy, like a horse 
Ttiat liears thS corn-bin open, prick’d my case ; 

T JL— ^ 1 ira ^ ^ 
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Ho brought it ; and the poet little urged. 
But with some prelude of disparagement^ 
Read, mouthing out his hollow oes and aefll( 
Deep-chested music, and to this results 


MORTE D’ARTHUR 

« So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 

Had fall’n in Lyonn^sso about their Lord, 

<(King Arthur: then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir BcKlivero uplifted him, 

Sir Bodivere, the last of all his knights. 

And bore him to a chapel nigh lh(* field, 

A lyoken cliancel uith a broken cross, 

That stood on a <lajk strait of barren Ic^nd. 

one side lay the Ocean, ai»d on one 
’L^y a groat water, and the moon was full, 
j * Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bt^livere : 

‘ smolders all 

'j Tliegopdliest fellowship of famous knights 
• Whereof this worlcTlioms recoid. Such a sle^ 
Tliey .sleep — the men 1 loved. I think that 
Phall never more, at any future time, i 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the lialls 
Of Oamelot, as in the day.s tliat were. 

I perish by this people which I made,^ 

*Tho’ l^Iei'lm sw'are that I fihould come again 
To rule oneo more — but let what 'will be, be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help I cannot last t'll mom. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibu r, ' 

Which was my pride : for thou femetfi^Elbrest how 
In th<»ao old ^ys, one summer noon, an arm 
Ko^e up from out the bosom of the lake» 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonfdexful, 
Holding the sword — and how I row’d acMas 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king : 
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And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known : 

But nov^ del^y not : take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere : 
l^atch what thou seest, and lightly bring mo word.* 
To liim replied the bold Sir Bedivore ; 

‘It is not meet, Sir King, \o leave thee thus, »■ 
Aidless, alone, and smitten thro* the helm. 

A little thing may harm a wounded man. . 

Yet I thy best will all perform at full, 

Watch wliat I see, and lightly bring thee word.’ 

So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stepi 
• And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 

Where lay the mighty boin^s of ancient men, 

Old knights, and over them tlie sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with Hakes of foo,in. He, stepping down 
By zig-zag jpaths, and juts of pointed rock, 

('!aine on the shining levels of the lake. 

There dr^w he feSth the brapi Excalibur, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, * 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frc»ht against the hilt : 

For all the haft twinkled with diamond sjmrks, 
Myriads qt topaz-liglits, and jacinth-work 
Of^sji^tlest jc>vellery. He ga/ed so long 
^^nuri^Otk his eyes were da'-zhKl^^as lie stoed, 
•T£|Pny and that dividing the swift mind, 

In to throw : but at tlie last it seem’d 
Better to leave Excalibur eoneeard 
There in the many-knotted waterflags, ^ 

That whistledr stiff and diy about the marge. 

So strode he bock slow the wounded King. 

Tiien spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : • 

‘ Hast thou perform’d my mission which 1 gave ? 
What is it thou Piast seen ? or what hast heard ? ’ 
And Answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

‘ I heard thi' ripple washing in the reeds, • 

And the wild w^ater lapping of. the crag.* 

To whom replied King Aithur, faint and pale : 

‘ Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy name, 

Not reddening true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy fSalty^ aor like a noble kdight : 
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For surer sign had foUow’di either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go agaifi 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
1 bad tliee, watch, and lightly bring me 'word.* 
Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and pace<l beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fixd in thought ; 

But when he saw tiie wonder of the hilt, 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smoto 
His palms together, and he cried aloud, 

‘And if indeed I easf the biand aA\ay, 

Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 

Should thus be lost for ever from the eaith, 

.Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow' this, if this were done ? 
f»,-What harm, undone? deep harm to jiiaobfly, 

demfod 

An act unprofitable, against himself ? 

The King is sick, and knows not whai ho does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumpurs^of a doubt ? but were this kept. 
Stored in some trcasiwejiouse of mighty kings^ 

So vie one might show it at a joust of arms. 

Saying, “ King Arthur’s sw^ord, Excalibur, 

Wrougiit by the lonely maiden of the Lake, 
Nine^yeare slm WTought it, sitthig in the deeps 
Upon the hidden basics of the hills.” 

Sq Inight some old man spe^k in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honour and much fame were lost.* 
So spake he, cloaded with bis ow'q, 

And hid Excalibur the second time, 

And so strode back slow to the wounded^King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily : 

‘ Wliat is it thou hast seen t or what hast heard i ’ 
And ansvrer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

^ I heard the w'ater lapping on the crag, ^ ' 

And the long ripple iVesliing in the 
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To wli(»n rallied King Axthor, much in winth : 

* Ah, tnisenkhle and onl^d, untrue, 

Unl^ghiily, traitor-hearted ! Woe is me ! 
AuUi!Pri^.i(Q!^t8 a dying ki^g. 

Laid sriaow’dLjQf the power, in his eye 

yw*d die wJIL I see thee what thou art, 

For thou, tne latest-left of %ll my knights, 

In whom should meet the offices of all, 

Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt.; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 

•And the third time may prospef , get thee licnco ; 

But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thcc with my hands.’ 

Thm quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 

And, leaping down tlie ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-bixla, and clutch’d the sword, 

And strongly wheels and thre^^*it. The great brand 
Itlade Ughtamgs in the* splendour of the moon,* 

And flasliing round and roqnd, and w^hirl’d in an arcli. 
Shot like a str^mer of the nortiieru mom, 
i^n„ where^the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noised of the northern sea. 

So flash’d and^ fell the brand Excalibur : 

But.JM he dipt the surface, r^etan arm 
\jlo||jpi^'in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
An^wught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 

And lightly went the other to the King. ^ • 

Then spoke JCing Arthur, drawing thicker breatn 

* Now see I by thine eyes ^hat this is done. 

Speak out : what is it thou liast heard, or seen ? ’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

* Sir Kina, I clos<^ mine eyelids, leat the 
Should mid my purpose, for I never saw. 

Nor shall sed! here or elsewhere, till I die,« 

Not tho* I live three lives of mprtal men, 

So great a miraefe as yond^ hm. 

Then wi&i botb^ hands 1 flung him, wheeling hhn ; 

But whdb 1 lock’d again, bmold an arm. 

Clothed in ^hite samite, mystic,* wonderful, 
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That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.’ 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard : 

' My end draws nigh ; ’tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 

And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound liath taken cold, and I shall die.’ 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 

Slow'ly, vitfe pain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 

And would have spokcjp, but he found not words, 
TheiV took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 

O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 

And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 

But, as ho walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 

Like one that fe(‘Ls a nightmare on his bed 
Wlien all the house ii^mutc. So Sigh’d the King,. 
Mutierhig and murmuring at his ear, ‘ Qui^k, quick ! 

I fear it is too late, and I. shall die.’ 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
(Sothed with his bn^ath, and looking, as he walk’d. 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. ^ ^ 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry ‘ ' 

Before. His ow n thought drove him like a ^ goad * 

J>y clash’d his liarness in tlie icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and nght 
The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he based 
His fiHjt on juts of slippt^ry crag that rang 
Sharp-sinitteii with the dint of armed heels — 

And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake, 

And the long glories of thoSvinter moon. 

Then saw' they how there hove a dusky baigc, 

Dark as a funeml 'scarf from stem stem, 

Beneath them ; and descending they w'ere Hfure 
That all tlie decks w'erc dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hoodt^d, like a dream — by these 
Three' Queens with crowms of gold — and from them rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stors, 

And, as it wei-e one voice, an agony . 

Of lamentation, like & wind, that shrills . 
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All night ii\ a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmured Arthur, " Place me in the barge/ 
And to the barge they came. Tliere those Queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she, thatVose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And Iqpsed the shatter'd casque, and chafed his hands 
^\nd call'd liim by his name, complaining leud^ 

And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood : for all his face was white 
And colourless, and like the wither'd moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of tha springing east ; 4 

And all lus g^ves and cuisses oash'd with drops ^ ‘ 
Of onset ; and the light and lustrous curls — 

That made his forehe^ like a rising sun 

High from the dais-throne — wore parcli’d *with dust ; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

Mix'd with the kniglftly growth fringed his lips. I 
So like a slmtter'd column lay the King ; 

Not like that Arthur w'ho, wjth lance in rest, 

From spur to plume a slat of tournament, 

Shot thro’ the lists at Caniclot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Tlieii loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere, 

‘ Ah ! my Lorrf Arthur, whithei; skall I go ? 

^Tiore shall I hide ray forehead and ray eyes ? 

For now I see the true old times are dead, 

When every morning Brought a noble chance, ^ 

And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Such Hm^ hav^p been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gjft of m3nrrh. : ^ ^ 

But now, the* iKhQle..BOUKi> tabus is dissolved * 
VVhich was an <p f ^ he miahty^^orhi ; 

And I/ ’tK633t, gc^forth companiontsss, 

And the darken round me, and the years, 
Among new idbn, strange faces, other mindsi 
And slowly answered Arthur fspm the barge : 

I yidding. place to new, ^ 

I Lest one %^oqd imbm should corr upt t he world. 
Comfort thysglf : what comfort ii in me ? 
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1 have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure ! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, ♦ 

^Pray for my soul. More things are wroyight by prayer 
\Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
I Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

I For what are men better Hlian slieep or goats 
jThat nourisli a blind life within the brain, • 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands «of prayer 
»^Both for themselves and those who call them JErfend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But now far(^w(*ll. I am going a long way 
Witn thest‘ thou si^est — if indeed I go— 7 , 

(For all my mind is cloude^J'^vith a doubt) 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blow s loudly ; but it lies 
Doep-mcadow’d, happy, fair with^’orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d w ith summIftF sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.’ 

So said ho, and the bai^^. with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-broasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere hcv death. 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs.- v^ng stexxi Sir Bidivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against tlie verge of dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 

Here ended Hall, and our last light, that long 
Had wink'd and threaten’e^ darkness, flared and fell 
At which the Parson, sent to sleep with sound, 

And w'aked with silence, grunted ‘ Grood ! * but w’c 
Sat rapt : it vvas^the tone with which he read — 
Perhaps some modern touches liere and thew 
Redeem’d it from the chaige of nothingness — 

Or else w'e loved thtv^fnan and prized his work ; 

1 know not : but we sitting, as I said, 

Tlie cock crew' loud ; as at that time of year 
The lusty bird takes every hour for dawr : 

Then Francis, muttering, like a man ill-used. 
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^ There now — ^that ’a nothing ! ’ drew a little back, 
And drove his heel into the smoulder^ log, 

That aerit a blast of sparkles up the flue : 

Apd so to bed ; where yet in sleep I seem’d 
To sail with ^thur under looming sliores, 

Point point ; till on to dawn, w hen dreams 

Begin to feel the truth anrf stir of day, 

To nr^e, methought, v\'ho uailed witli a crowd, 
There came a bark that, blowing forward,* bore 
King Arthur, like a modern gentleman 
Of stat-eliest port ; and all the people crii^d, 

* Arthur is come again : he cannot die.’ 

•Then those that stood upon tha hills behind 
Repeated — ‘ Come again, and thrice as fair ; ’ 

And, further inland, voices ccIukkI — ‘ (’ome 
With all good things, and war shall be no more.’ 
At this a liundrcd bells bc»gan to peal, 

That with the sound I woke, and heard indei^d 
Thd clear cl^rch-beils ring in Christmas myni. 


THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER ; OR, 
TlfE PICTURES 

This morning Ts the morning (rf \i\e day, 

\Vhen I and Eustace from tlie city went 
To scM? the Gardener’s Daughter ; I and lie, 
Brothers in Art ; a friendsliip so complete 
Portion’d in halves between us, that we g?c\v 
The fable of tUc eily where we dwf;lt. 

My Eustace iniglit liavf39Sat for HctcuIc^h ; 

So muscular he spread, so broad of breast. 

He. by some law- that holds in love, and draws 
The greater to th% lesser, long desiH^ 

A eertairtf miracle of symmetry, 

A miniature 9t loveliness, all grace • 

Summ’d up and closed in little ^--Juliet, she 
So light of foot, 80 light of spirit — oh, she 
To me myself, lor some three careless moons. • 
The summea pilot of an empty heart 
Unto the shgres of nothing ! Kifow you not 
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Such touches are but embassies of love, 

To tamper >vith the feelings, ero he found 
Empire for life ? but Eustace painted her, 

And said to me, she sitting with us then, 

‘ When will you paint like this ? ' and I replied, 

(My words were half in earnest, half in jest,) 

‘ ’Tis not your work, but Love’s. Love, unperccived, 
4. A more ideal Artist he tlian aU, 

(^me, drew your pencil from you, made those eyes 
Darker than darkest pansies, and that hair 
More black than ashbuds in tlio front of March.’ 

And Juliet answer’d laughing, ^ Go and see 
''rhe GardentT’s daugl^cr : trust me, after that, 

You scarce can fail to match his masterpiece.’ 

And up we rose, and on tlio spur wo went. 

Not wholly in the busy w^orld, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 

Now'S from the humming city comes to it 
In soqnd of funeral ‘ig* of marriage bells : 

And, sitting muffled in dark h^ves, you htear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 

Althougli between it and the gai*den lies 
A league of grass, wash’d by a slow broad stream. 
That, stirr’d w'ith languid pulses of the oar, 

Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on^. 

Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
GVown’d with tlie minster-towers. 

The fields betw’oen 

Are dewy -fresh, browsed by deep-udder’d kine, 

And all about the largo limo feathers low. 

The lime a summer home of murmurous wings. 

I In that still place she, boarded in herself. 

Grow, seldom seen : not less among us lived 
Her fame from lip to lip. Who had not heard 
Of Rose, the GaMeiicr’s daughter 3 Where W'as he. 

So blunt in memory, so old at heart, 

At such a distance from his youth in 

That, having seen, forgot ? The common mouth. 

So gross to express delight, in praise of her 
Grew OTatoiy. Such a lord is Love, 

And Beauty such a mistress of the world. 

And if I said that* Fancy, led by Love, 
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Would play with flying forms and images, 

Yet this is also true, that, long before . 

I look’d upon her, 1 heard her name 
My heart wai^ like a prophet to my heart, 

And told me«I should love. A crowd of hopes. 

That sought to sow themsejves like winged seeds, 
Born out of everytliing I hcfiid and saw, 

Flutter’d about my senses and my soul ; 

And vague desires, like fitful blasts of baltn * 

To one that travels quickly, made the air 
Of Life delicious, and all kinds of thought, 

That verged upon them, sweeter than the dreiim 
®Drt?am’d by a happy man, when the dark East. 
Unseen, is brightening to his bridal mom. 

And sure this orbit of the memory folds 
For ever in itself the day wo went 
To see her. All the land in flowery squares, 

Beneath a broad ai^d equal-blowing wind, 

Smelt of 11^% coming summer, as* one largo cloqd 
13rew downw'ard : but*all else of Heaven was pure 
Up to the Sun,«and May from verge to verge, 

And May with me from head to 1)1*01. And now, 

As tho’ ’twere yesU'ijlay, as tho’ it wert^ 

The hour just flown, that muni with all its sound, 
(For those old* Mays had tlirice the life of these,) 
t^Rings in mine ears, llie steef fdrgot to graze, 

And, where the hedge-row cuts the patliway, stondt 
Leaning his horns into the iieiglibour field, 

And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Came voices of the w'ell-contented doves.* 

Tlie lark could* scarce get out his notes for joy, 

But shook his song togetli^r as ho near’d 
His happy home, the ground. To left and righf, 

The cuckoo tdd his name to all the hiUs ; 

The moljpw ouzel *fluted in the elm^ 

The redcap \|(h]8tled ; and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as tho’ he were the bird of day^ 

And Eustace tumM, and smiling said to me, 

‘ Hear how the bushes ecdio ! by my life, 

These bijds have joyful thoughts. l%ink you they sing 
Like poets, *from the vanity of gong ? 

Or have they any sense of why they sing ? 
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And would they praise the heavens for what they have ? ’ 
And I made answer, * Were there nothing else 
For wliich to praise the heavens but only love, 

That only love were cause enough for praise.’ 

Lightly he laugli’d, as one that read n7y thought. 
And on we went ; but er^ an hour had pass’d, 

We reach’d a meadow slanting to the North ; 

.D(»wn which a well-worn pathway courted us 
I'd one gretri wicket in a privet hedge ; 

This, yielding, gave into a gras.sy walk 
Thro’ crowded lilac-ambush trimly pruned ; 

And one warm gust, full-fed with j>erfunie, blew 
Beyond us, as wo enter’d in the cool. 

The garden stndchcs southward. In the midst 
A cedar spread Jiis dark-grceii layers of shade. 

The gardt^n-glasses slione, and momently 
The twinklifig laiuvl scatter’d silver lights. 

‘ Eusta(^e,’ 1 said, ‘ this wonder , keeps the house.’ 

He rnwlded, hut a m?)^nent afterwards c 

cried, ‘ Look ! look ! ’ Beft)re ho ceaserf I turn’d, 
And, ere ii star can wink, beheld hori then\ 

For up the porch there grew an Eastern rose. 

That, flowering high, the last night’s gale had caught, 
And blown across tln^ walk. One arm aloft — 

Gown’d in pure white, that fitted to Uk' shape — 
Holding the bush, td fhc it back, she stood. 

A<»single stream of all her soft brown hair 
Pour’d on one side : the shadow of the flowers 
SIoUj all the golden gloss, and, wavering 
Lovihgly lower, trtunl)led on her waist — 

.Ah, happy shade — and still went wa voting down, 

But, ere it touch’d a foot,«tliat might have danced 
1’he greenswaid into greener circles, dipt, 

And mix’d with shadows of the common ground ! 

But the full day dwelt on her browi:*, and sunn’d 
Her violet eyes, and all her Hebe bloon\ 

And doulAcd Jiis own w^amith *ag{^in8t her lips, 

And on the bounteouiP wave of such a breast 
As never pi^neil drew. Half light, half shade. 

She stood, a sight to make an old maK young. 

So rapt, we near’d the house; but she," a Rose 
In roses, mingled witn her fragrant toil, » 
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Nor heard us come, nor from her tendance turn'd 
Into the world without ; till close at hand, 

And alinost ere I knew mine own intent, 

This murmur •broke the stillness of that air 
Which brooded round about her : 

• ^ ‘All, one rose. 

One rose, but one, by those fair fingers cull’d, 

Were wortli a hundred kisses press'd on lips 
Loss exquisite than thine.’ • • 

• She look’d : but till 

Suffused with blushes — neither self-possess’d 
Nor startled, but betwixt this mood and that, 
Divided in a graceful quiet — |)ause<l. 

And dropt the branch she held, and turning, wound 
Her looser ’hair in braid, and stirr’d her lips 
F<<r some sueet answer, tho’ no answer came. 

Nor yet refused the rose, but granted it, 

And moved away, and left me, statue-like, 

In*aet to riipider thanks. #• 

* I, that whole day, 

Sa\v licr no more, altho’ I lingiT’d there 
Tiir every daisy slept, and Love’s white star 
Beam’d thro’ tho tlijirkeird cedar in the dusk. 

So home we went, and all the livelong way 
W’itli solemn gibe did Eustace banter me. 

‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ will you clind) the top of Art. 

You cannot fail but work in hu(‘s to dim 
Tlio Titianic Flora. .W-ill you match 
My Juliet ? you, not you,— the Master, Love, 

A more ideal Artist hc^ than all.’ 

So home I flcnt, but could not sleep for joy, 
Reading her perfect features in the gloom, 

Kissing the rose she gave me o’er and o’er, 

And shaping faithful record of the glance 
That graced the fiving — such a nofce of life 
Swarm’d in Jhe golden present, such a voice 
Call’d to me from the years to come, and %uch 
A length of bright horizon rimfti’d the dark. 

And all that night I heard the watchman peal 
The slicing sealKin : all that night I heard • 

The heavjr clocks knolling the drowsy hours. 

The drowsji* hours, dispensers of all good. 
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0*er the mute city stole with folded wings 
Distilling odours on mo as they went 
To greet their fairer sisters of the East. 

Love at first sight, first-born, and heir to all, 

Made this night thus. Henceforward squall nor storm 
Could keep mo from that Eden where she dwelt. 
Light pretexts drew mo : sometimes a Dutch love 
« For tulips ; then for roses, moss or musk, 

To grace my city-rooms : or fruits and cream 
Served in tiie weeping elm ; and inoy© and mon^ 

A word could bring tlio colour to my cheek ; 

A thought would fill my eyes with happy dew ; 

Love trebh-d life witliin me, and with each 
The' year increased. 

The daughters of thd year, 

One after one, thro’ that still garden pass'd : 

Ea<ih garlanded with her |)ecu1iar flowTr 
Danced into light, and died intOfthe shade ; 

And e^tch in passing touch’d with some I'ew grac^ 

Or seem'd to touch her, so tluft day by day, 

Like one that never can bo wholly known, 

Her be.au ty grew' ; till Autumn brought an hour 
For Eustace, when I heard his (Jeep ‘ I will *, 
Breathed, lik(^ the covenant of a (7^, to hold 
From thenco thro’ all the worlds : buU I rose up 
Full of his bliss, and following her dark eyes 
Fifrlt earth as air beneath me, till 1 reaeli’d 
Tlio wicket-gate, and found her, standing there. 

There sat we down upon a garden mound, 

Tvva •mutually enfolded ; Lovt% the third, 

Between us, in the circle erf his arms • 

Snw'ound us both ; and ower many a range 
Of waning lime the grey cathedral towers, 

Across a hazy glimmer of the west, 

Reveal'd their shifiing windows : fit»m them clash’d 
The bells ; w'O listen’d ; with the time ye play’d ; 

We spoke *of other things ; we coursed about 
The subject most at If^rt, more near and near, 

Like doves about a dovecote, w'hceling round 
The central wish, until w^e settled thSre. 

Then, in that time^and place, 1 spoke (o her, 
Requiring, the’ I knew it was mine owm,» 
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Yet for the pleasure that 1 took to hear. 

Requiring at her hand the greatest gift, 

A woman% iieart, the heart of her i loved ; 

And in that time and place she answer'd me, 

And in the coyipass of three little words, 

More mvisical than ever came in one, 

The silver fragments of a bAiken voice, 

Mpvdo me most happy, faltering ‘ I am thine.’ 

Shall I cease here ? Is this enough to say 
That my desire, like all strongest hopes. 

By its own energy fulfiird itself, 

Merged in completion ? Would you learn at full 
Mow passion rose thro’ circumstantial grades 
Beyond all grades develop’d ? and indeed 
I had not ^taid so long to U^ll you all, 

But wliilc I mused came Memory with sad eyes, 
Holding the folded annals of iny youth ; 

And while I mused, ^ovc with knit brows went by, 
And •with a fjying fingt^r swept my lips, ^ , 

And spake, wise: •not easily forgiven 
Arc those, who §^'tting widt^ tlic doors, that bar 
The' secret bridal chambers of the heart, 

Let in the day.' Here, then, my ^vords have end. 

Yet might I tell of tneelings, of farewells — 

Of that which (;,ame betwetm, more sweet than each, 
^ whispers, like the whispe^rs o& the leaves 
«iat tremble round a nightingale — in sighs 
Which perfect Joy, perplex’d for utterance. 

Stole from her sister Sorrow . Might I not tell 
Of difference, reconcilome*i[it, pledges given, , 

And vows, whene there was never need of vows, 

And kisses, where the heaii» on one wild leap 
Hung tranced from all pulsation, as above 
The heavens between their fairy fleeces pale 
Sow’d all their mystic gulfs with flecking stars ; 

Or while the balmy glooming, crejscent-lit, 

Spread the liglit haze along the river-shores,* 

And in the hollows ; or as once mye met 
Unheedful, tho’ beneath a wliispering rain 
Night slid dbwn %>ne long stream of sighing wind, 
And in he*r l^om bore the baby, Sleep. 

But this w'bolo hour your eyes^vc been intent 

f3 
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On that veil’d picture — veil’d, for what it holds 
May not b(i dA»'(ilt on by the common day. 

This pnJude. has prepared thee. Raise thy soul ; 
Make thine heart ready with thine eyes : "the time 
la come to raise the veil. ^ 

Behold her there, . 

As T beheld l)or ere she knew my luiart, 

• My hrst, last lovi* ; the idol of my ytaitli, 

The darlin); of my manhood, and, alas ! 

Now the most blessc^d memory of miqe age. 


DORA 

With farmer Allan at the farm abode 
William and Dora. William was his son, 

And she his niece. He often look’ll at them, 

And oft<m thought ‘’.Vll make tliem mai]^ and wife,’ 
Now Dora felt lier uncle's will in all, 

And yearn’d towards William ; but tl^o youth, because 
Hi? had been always with her in the house, 

’riiought not of Dora. 

I’hen tJii're came a davy 
When Allan eall'd his son, and said, ' My son : 

I marri(»d late, but 1 would wish to sei? 

My grandi'hild on my knees bi*fore 1 die : 

And I have set my heart upon; a matcli. 

Now therefon* look to Dora ; slie is well 
To look iOs thrifty too Ix'yond her age. 

She is iny brother’s daughter ; ho and I 
Had oru’o luird M ords. and> parted, and he died 
In foreign kruls ; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora : take her for your wife ; 

For 1 have wisli’d this marriagts light and day, 

For many years.’ But William answer’d sh6rt ; 

‘ I cannot marry Dora ; by my life, 

1 will not marry Dora.* Then the old man 
Was wroth, and doubled up his hands, and said ; 

^ You will not, boy ! you dare to answer thus ! 

But in mv time a father’s word was law, 
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Consider, William : take a month to think, 

^ And let mo have an answer to my wsh ; 

Or, by th% Lord that made me. you shall pack, 
And never more darken my doors again.* 

But William a^iswer’d madly ; bit his lips, 

And broke away. The more he look’d at her 
Tlie kss he liked her ; and Tiis ways were harsh ; 
But I>ora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out he left his father’s hou^e,* 

And hired himself to work within the fields; 

And half in love, half spite, ho \\oo’d arid wwl 
A labourer’s daughter, Marj' Mt»rrison. 

* Then, when the Ik»11s were rir^ging, Allan email’d 
His niece and said : ‘ My girl, 1 love you well ; 

But if you s[H)ak with him that was my son> 

Or chaiige a word with her lie calls his wife, 

My home is none of yours. My will is law.’ 

And Dora promised, t>eiiig inc^ek. She thought, 

‘ It (Saiinot b(^: mv uncle’s mind*Vill change ! ’ # 
And days went on, and there was born a boy 
To IVilliam ; tlu^i (lisiroHses came on him ; 

And day by day he pass’d his father’s gate, 
H«*art-brokcn, and his father help’d him not. 

But Dora stonni M'hat little she could save, 

Af»d sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
\yiu) sc»nt it ; till at last a fevef seized 
Williain, and in harvest time ho died. 

Then Dora wcuit to Mary. Mary sat 
And look’d with tears U|>pn her boy, and thoughlT^ 
Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said'. 

‘ I have obey’fl my uncle until now, 

And I have siriii’d, for it wils all thro’ me 
This evil came on William at the first. 

But, Mary, for the sake of him that ’s gon<‘, 

And for your sake, Hhe woman that ho chose, 

And for tins ois{)han, I am come to you : 

You know' there has not been for these five years 
So full a harvest ; let me take th% boy, 

And I will wt't liim in my uncle’s eye 

Among th^ w'heaf; that when his heart is glad* 

Of the full harvest, ke may see tlyj boy, 

And bless hin^ for the sake of him that ’s gone.* 
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And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Acrose the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
Tliat wan unsown, where many poppies grow. 

Far off the farmer came into the field ' 

And 8j)ied not ; for none of all his* men 
Dare toll him Dora waite(l with tlio cliild ; 

A 'id Dora would have risen and gone to him, 

But her heait. fail’d her ; and the reapers reap'd. 
And the siin fc*.ll, and all the land was dark. 

But w'hen the morrow came, she rose and took 
The child once more, and sat upon the mound ; 
And madc^ a little viroath of all the flowers 
That grc^M' about, and tied it round his hat 
To mak<^ him pleasing in her uncle’s eye. 

Then when the farmer pivss’d into the field 
He spied her, and lie left his men at work, 

And cariK-* and said ; ‘ Whcrc^ were you yesterday ? 
VV’liose child is that ? What areryou doing here 1 * 
So I>ora cast her oye.4 upon the ground,! 

And answ(n‘’d softly, ‘ lliis is* William’s cnild ! ’ 

‘ And did I not,’ said Allan, ‘ did I not 
Forbid you, Dora ? ’ Dora said again ; 

‘ Do with me as you will, but, take the child 
And bless him for the sake of him that ’s gone ! ’ 
And Allan said, ‘ I see it is a trick 
(lot up b(^twixt you iSiid the woman there^ 
r must taught my duty, and by you ! 

You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To ^slight it. Well — for I w'^Il take the boy ; 

Bift. go you hence, and never see me more.’ 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
•And struggled hard. The* wreath of flowers fell 
At Dora’s feet. She bow’d upon her hands, 

And the boy’s cry came to her from the field, 

More and more aistant. She bow^ down })er head. 
Remembering the day w^hen first she c^vme. 

And all \ho things that had been. She bow’d down 
And wept in secret and the reapers reap’d, 

And the sun fell, and all the land dark. 

Thdn Dora went to Mar^^’s house, and stood 
Upon the thresholds Mary saw the boy' 

Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 
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To God, that hdp’d hor in her widowhood. 

And Dora said/* My uncle took the boy ; 

But, Mai^, let mo liv4 and t^ork with you : 

Ho.^Bays that he will never sco me more.' 

Tlien answer’d^ Mary, ‘ Tliis slmll nev<;r be, 
lliat thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself : 

And, now I think, he sliall bot have tlio boy, 

For he will teach him hardness, and to slight 
His mother; therefore thou and I will go,* • 

And I will have my boy, and bring him lioine ; 

And I will bt'g of him to take flice back : 

But if he will not take thee back again, 

Then thou and I will live withir^ one hoiiso, 

And work for William’s cliild, until he grows 
Of ago to help us.’ 

So the women kiss’d 

JCach other, and set out, and reach’d the farm. 

Tlie door was off th<^ latch : they pe<‘p'd, and saw 
Tlic^boy set |^p betwixt his grariilhire’B knees, ^ 

Who thrust *ljim in the •hollows of his arm, 

And clapt him op tlie hands and on the cheeks, 

Like one that loved liim : and the lad sirc^tch’d out 
And babbled for the ijpidcn seal, that hung 
From Allan’s watch, and sparkled by the fire. 

Tlien they caim* in : but when the boy Ixiheld 
Uis mother, ho cried out to <‘ome her ; 

'nd Allan set liim down, and Mary said ; 

‘ O Father ! — if you Jet me call you so — 

I never came a-begging for myself, 

Or AVilliam, or tliis chikf ; hut now I come 
For Dora : take her back ; she loves you w('ll. 

0 Sir, when William di(xl, Jie died at peace 
With all men ; for I ask’d liim, and he said, 

He could not ever rue his marrying me — 

1 had been a patient wife : but, Sir, •he said 
That he w^as i^Tong to cross his father thus : 

“ God bless him ! ” he said, •* and may he nfIVer know 
Tlie troubles I have gone thro’ y’ Then he turn’d 
His face and pass’d — uiiliappy that I am ! 

But now,. Sir, id me have niy boy, for you • 

Will make Ute hard, and he mill learn to slight 
His father’s memory ; and take t>ora bock, 
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And 1<;t all this bo as it was before.’ 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. There was silence id the room ; 

And alt at once the old man burst in sobs : — 

‘ I have b(?en to blame — to blame. I ,liav(» kill’d my 
son. 

I liave kill’d him — but I loved him — my dear son. 
May God forgives me ! — I have b<?on to blame. 

Kiss mo, my children.* 

Then th<‘y clung about 
The old man’s neck, Und kiss’d him many times. 

And all the man was broken with remors<" ; 

And all his love earni^ back a hundredfold ; 

And for three hours lie sobb’d o’er William’s child, 
Thinking of William. 

So those four abode 

Within one house together; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took anotlivsr mate ; 

But Dora lived unmerried till her death, 


AUDLKY COVRT 

* Tiik Hull, tlie Flcec'e are cram ru’d, and not a room 
For love or money. Lc't us picnic there 
M Audley Gourt.’ 

1 spoke, Mhye Audley feast 
Humm’d likt^ a liive all round the narrow quay. 

To , Francis,, with a basket on* his arm, 

To Francis just alighted from the boat, 

And breathing of the sea.. ‘ With all my heart,’ 

Said Francis. Then we shoulder’d thro’ the swarm, 
And rounded by the stillness of tin* beach 
To where tlie ba^ runs up its latest Iktii. 

Wc left the dying ebb that faintly lijp’d 
'riie flat jcd granite ; so by many a sweep 
Of meadow smooth horn afterrnatli we reacJi’d 
I’he griftin-guarded gat»e.s, and }uv8s’d thro’ all 
Tht> pillar’d dusk of sounding syeamefres. 

And cross’d the garden to the gardener’s*^loago. 

With all its casements bedded, and its walls 
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And chimneys muffled in the leafy vine. 

There, on a slope of orchard, SVancis laid 
A damask napkin uTought with horse and hound, 
Brought out ai dusky loaf that sinelt of home, 

And, half-cut-jlown, a pasty costly-made. 

Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay. 

Like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks 
Imbedd«».d and in jellied ; last, with these, 

A flask of cider from his father's vats, • • 

Prime, hioh I knew ; and so wv sat and eat 
And talk’d old matters over : who was deiul, 

Who married, who was like to he, and how 
fl'he races went, and who would^fent the hall : 

Then touch’d upon the gamt‘, how scarce it was 
This season ; glancing theiu'c, discuss’d the farm. 

The four-field system, and the [»riee of grain ; 

And struck upon tlio oorn-law.s, where we split, 

And came again together on the king 
With heat(^d Jaees ; till he lauirUM aloud; 

And, while ^Tie blackbifd on tlie pippin Imng 
To hear him, eliy)t his hand in mine and sang — 

‘ Oh ! who would fight and march and countermarch, 
shot for sixpence in a battle-field, 

And shovell’d up intc? a bloody troncli 
Where no one Ilijows ? but let me live inv life. 

‘ Oh ! who would east and Imlatiee at a desk, 

F( reh’d like a crow upon a tliree-legg’d stool, 

'i’ill all his juu'e is drigd, and all his joints 
Are full of chalk V but let me live my life. 

‘ Who’d serve tJie stafe ? for if I carved iny rh^mo 
Ujjon the elitTs«that guard my native land, 

I might as well have tra<'ed it in the sands ; 

The sea w'astes all : but let me live? iny life. 

‘ Ob ! who would love ? I woo’d a woman oneo, 
But she was sharper than an eastcrif wind, 

And all iny h^rt turn’d from her, as a thorn 
Turns from the^ sea : but let me live my life.’ 

He sang his song, and 1 replied with mine : 

I found it in a volume, all of songs. 

Knock’d ^own tft me, when old Sir Rob(‘rt’s pride, 

His books — die mote the pity, so I said — 

Came to thejiammor here in Ma(ch — and this — 
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I set the words, and added names 1 know. 

‘ Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, sleep, and dream of me : 

Sleep, Ellon, folded in thy sister’s arm, * 

And sleeping, haply dream her arm is mine. 

‘ Sleep, Ellen, folded in Emilia’s arm • 

Emilia, fairer than all else but thou. 

For thou art fairer than ^11 else that is. 

* Sleep, brcatliing health and peace upon lier breast : 
Sleep breathing love and trust against her lip : 

I go to-night : I come to-morrow morn. 

‘ 1 go, but I return : I would 1 were 
The pilot of the darkness and the dream. 

Sleep, Ellon Aubrey, Jove, and dream of me.’ 

So sang wo each to either, Francis Halo, 

The farmer’s son, who lived across the hay. 

My friend ; and I, that having wherewithal, 

And in the fallow leisure of my life 
A rolling stoin^ of hero and evcrpvliere, 

Did what I would ; ' but ore the night W(» rose' ‘ 

And saunter’d homo beneath A moon, that, just 
In crescent, dimly rain’d about the l^af 
Twilights of airy silver, till W(*. reach’d 
The limit of the hills ; and as wo sank 
From rock to rock upon the glooming quay, 

The town was hush’d beneath us : loM'cr down 
The bay was oily-calm ; the liarbour-buoy . 

With one green sparkle ever and anon ’ 

Dipt by itself, and we w^ere glad <^t heart. 

• WALKING TO THE MAIL 

< 

John. I’m glad 1 walk’d. Jttow fresh the meadowa look 
Above the rivc'i*, and, but a month ago, 

The w'holo lull -side was redder than a fox. 

Is yon plantation iwliere this byway, joins 
The turnpike ? 

James. Yes. * * 

John. when dcK*s this come by ? 
James. The mail ? At one o’elwk. 

^ John. What is it now ? 

James. A quarter to. * 

John. Wliose house is t^at I see ? 
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No, not the County Member's with the vane : 

Up higher with the yew-tree by it, and half 
A score >:>f gables. 

. James, That ? Sir Head's : 

But he 's abroad : the place is to be sold. 

John, Oh, his. He was not broken. 

* James. No, sir, he, 

Vex'd with a morbid devil in his blood , 

'J'hat veil’d the world with jaundice, hid his* face 
From all men, and commercing with liimself, 

He lost the sense that handies daily lifti — 

'ri)at keeps us all in order more or less — 

^ A id sick of home went overseit^ for change. 

John. And wliither ? 

James. Nay, who knows ? lie 's here and there. 
But lot him go ; his devil gcKiS w ith him. 

As well as with hi.s tenant, Jot^ky Dawes. 

John. Wliat 's tlpit ? 

• James, g You saw th«^ niaii-w4)n Monday, was it ? — 
There by the huinphift-k’d willow ; half stands up 
And bri.s1l(^$ ; bas fall'n and made a bridge? ; 

And there he caught the younker tickling trout — 
Caught in flagrante— ’s the Latin word ? — 

Ddicto : but his house, for so they say, 

Wa,s haunted .with a jolly ghost, that shook 
.The curtains, whined in lobbies, tapt at doors, 

•And rummaged like a rat : no servant sta^^’d : • 

The farmer vext paejvs uj) hi.s beds and chairs, 

And all Jiis household stuff ; and with his bo}' 
Biitwixt his kri€?es, his wife u]X)n the tilt, % 

Sc.l.s out, aTid«]nc^>ts a friend who iiails him, ‘ >\liat ! 
You’re flitting ! ’ ‘ Yi'S, ^w^;’re flitting,’ says thf‘ ghost 
(P'or they* had pack’d the thing aniong the b<^ds,) 

‘ Oh well,* says lie, ‘ you flitting with us too — 

Jack, turn the hm^ses* heads and Ifbme again.’ 

John, jffc^eft his wife l^ehind ; for so I heard. 
James. He left her, y«*.s. I met my lady once : 

A woman like a butt, and hamh as crab.s. 

John. Oh yet but I remember, ten years back— 
’Tis noy at leftist ten years — ^and then she was— 

You could^not light uj^n a sw^ecter thing : 

A body slight and round, and like a pear 
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In growing, mcxlust eyes, a hand, a foot, 

L(.»KS(fning in perfc^ct cadence, and a ekin 
Ah clean and wliite as privet when it flowers. 

James. Aye, aye, the blossom fades, ai.nd they that 
loved 

At first lik(j dove and dove wore cat and dog.. 

She was the daughU r of a 'cottager, 

Out of her sphere. What betwixt shame and pride. 
New things and old, himsc^lf and her, she sour’d 
'Fo wliat she is : a nature never kind ! 

Likt» men, like manners : likij breeds like, they say. 
Kind nature is the Ix^st : those nuinners next 
That fit us like a nature seeond-liatid ; 

Whi(^h are ind(H‘d the manners of the great. 

John. But I had heard it was tl\is bill that past. 
And fear of ohaiige at home, that drove him licence. 

James. I’hat was the last drop in the cup of gall. 

I on(*t^ was near him, when Ids bailiff brought 
A (’hartist pik(?. Yoi^^ should have seen Ivm wince 
As from a vt^nornous thing : h(‘ thought himself 
A mark for all, and shudder’d, l(\st a ,^*ry 
Sliould break his sleep by night, and his nice eyes 
Should see the raw' mechanic’s bloody thumbs 
S^v(^at on his blazon’d chairs : but, sir, you know 
That th(\s(» two parti(\s still divide the Mv>rld — 

Of thosi^ tliat want, and those that have : and still 
’TIcj same old sore, breaks out from age to age 
With much the sam<^ result. No\v I myself, 

A Tory to the quick, was as a boy 
l)(?.sta*<d iv(\ when 1 had not what I would. 

1 was at school — a college in tlie South*. 

I'lx^re lived a flavflint near;*- we stole his fruit. 

His hens, Ids eggs; but there was law* for as; 

Wc paid in person. He liad a sow, sir. She, 

W'ith meditative grtliita of much consent, 

Liy great with pig, wallowing in sun anc\ mud. 

By night w*i^ dragg’d her to the college tower 
From Ju'r warm htni, and up the corkscrew stair 
l\'ith hand and rope we haled the groaning sow, 

And on Hie leads w'c kept her till she fiigg^d. , 

Ijiirg<^ range of prosiwet hod the mother soV, 

And but for daily of one she loved, v 
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As one by one wo took thorn — but for this — 

As never sow was higher in this world — 

Miglit h&ve been happy : but what lot is pure ? 

We took them all, till she was left alone 
Upon her toyer, the Niobe of swine, 

And so return’d unfarrow'd to lier sty. 

John. They found you out ? 

James. Not they. , 

John. \VelK—after all — 
What know we of the seen^t of a man ? 

His nerves wito wrong. What ails us, who are sound. 
That wo should mimic this raw fool the world, 

^Vhiell charts us all in its blacks or whites, 

As ruthless as a baby with a worm, 

As erutd as a schoolboy <‘re he grows 
To Pity — more from ignorance than will. 

But put your best foot forward, or I fear 
That we shall mishit h(‘ mail : and here it comes 
With five top : as cfuaint a.four-indiand 
As you shall sc»-c — thi'fte ju’ebalds and a roan. 


ST. shlEON STYLITES 

• 

Altho' I be the basest of inankitid, 

From scalp to soh* one slough ai d crust of sin. 

Ihifit for earth, unfif for heaven, scarcer meet 
For troops of devils, mad with blasph<‘my, 

I will not cease to gra*si» the hope I hold 
Of saintdorn, ^nd to elainour, mourn and sob, 
Battering the gates of heaven witli storms of prayer, 
Have mercy, Lord, and take away niy ^'in. * 

Let this avail, just, dreadful, mighty (hid. 

This not be all ifi vain, that thrkC ten years, 

Thrice multiplied by superhuman pangs, 

In hungers and in thirsts, fevers and cold? 

In coughs, aches, stitches, ulcepous throes and eramjis, 
A sign betwixt the meadow and the cloud, 

Patient* on thA tall pillar 1 have bonie • 

Rain, w'indf, frost, heat, liail, damp, arid sleet, and snuw' ; 
And I had«hoped that ere this*period closed 
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Thou wouldst have caught me up into thy rest, 

Denying not tiiese weather-beaten limbs 

The meed of saints, the white robe and the palm. 

O take the meaning, Lord : I do not breathe. 
Not whisper, any murmur of complaint. 

Pain heap’d ten-liundred-fold to this, wore still 
Lkjss burthen, by ten-hundi'ed-fold, to besar, 

Than were those lead-like tons of sin, tliat crush’d 
My spirit* flat before thee. 

O Lord, Lord, 

Thou knowest I bort» this better at the first. 

For I was strong and hale of bo<ly then ; 

And tho’ my teeth, which now are dropt away, 
Would chatter with the cold, and all my beard 
Was tagg’d with icy fringes in the moon, 

I drown’d the whoopings of the owl with sound 
Of pious hymns and psalms, and sometimes saw 
An angel stand and watch me, as J sang. 

Now am I feeble gixn. u ; my end draws pigh ; 

I hope 'my end draws nigh : half deaf I am. 

So that I scarce can hoar the people hum 
About tlie column’s base, and almost blind, 

And scarc(^ i:an recognize the fields I know ; 

And both my thiglis are rottwl with tlie dew ; 

Yfit eoase I not to clamour and to ciy", ^ 

While my stiff spine v*aiv hold my weary head, 

I’ill all my limbs drop piecemeal from tho stone, 
Have mercy, mercy : take away my sin. 

O Jesus, if tliou Avilt not save my soul, 

Who^iiiay be, saved ? who is it may Ik* saved ? 
Wlio may be made a saint, if 1 fail here- ? 

Show mo tho man hath suffer’d more than I. 

For did not all thy martyrs die one death 
For eitlior they wore stoned, or crucified, 

Or burn’d in tire. Or boil’d in oil, or^ saAvn 
In twain beneath the ribs ; but I die here 
'ro-day, and whole years long, a life of death. 

Bear A\itne8s, if I could Jiave found a way 
(.\nd lieedfully I sifted all my thought) 

More slowly-painful to subdue this hoiWo 
Of situ my flesh, *which I despise and hat^, 

1 hod not stinted practice, O my Gkxl. 
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For not alone this pillar-punishment, 

Not this alone I bore : but wliile I lived 
III the '^‘hito convent dov*n the valley there, 
for many weeks about my loins I wore 
'llio rope tii^t haled the buckets from the well, 
Twisted as tight as I could knot the noose ; 

And spake not of it to a Single soul. 

Until the ulcer, eating thro' my skin, 

Bt^tray'd my secret ptMiance, so that ail • • 

My brethren mar veil’d great I}*. More than this 
I bore, whereof, O God, thou knowest all. 

Tlirco winters, that my soul might glow to thee, 
I lived up there on yonder mopntain side. 

My right leg chain’d into the <^rag, I lay 
Pent in a rooflt^ss close of ragged stones ; 
lns^\'atht^ sometimes in wandering mist, and twice 
Black’d with thy branding thunder, and somotimeB 
Sucking the damps for drink, and eating not, 
Ktcc'.pt thog spare 5iaiicc-gift those that came 
To touch Viy Inidy and be heal’d, and live : * 

And they say Jtheii that I work’d miracles, 

MluTcof my fame is loud amongst mankind, 

('ured lameness, palsies, cancers. Thou, O God, 
Knowest alone whctlicr this was or no. 

Have mercy,, mercy ; cover all my sin. 

Tlion, that 1 might bo more adone with thee, 
Three years I lived upon a pillar, high 
Six cubits, and thrcjp years on one of twelve ; 

And t'wice three years I crouch’d on one that rose 
Twenty by measure ; Mast of all, I grew 
Twice ten IdJig weary weary years to this, 

That numbers forty cubits from the soil. 

I think that I have borne as much as this— - 
Or else I dream — and for so long a time, 

If I may moasuse time by yon sYmi^ liglit, 

And this high dial, which my sorrow* crowus- 
So much — even so. • 

And yet I jenow* not well, 

For that the evil ones come here, and say, 

‘ Fall <|ow*n, 0 Simeon ; thou hast suffer’d Ipng 
For ages End for ages ! ’ then they prate 
Of penances I, cannot have gofte thro’, 
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Perplexing mo with lies ; and oft I fall, 

Maylio for months, in such blind lethargies, 

'riiat Heaven, and Earth, and Time are chokbd. 

I But yet 

Bethink thee. Lord, while thou and all the saints 
Enjoy thomselv(‘s in heaven, and men on earth 
Hoiist) in tli(i sliade of confiortable roofs, 

Sit witli their wivi« by fires, eat wholesome food, 

And wear warm (.‘lothes, and even boasts have stalls, 

I, ’two(5n the s])ring and downfall of the light. 

Bow down one thousand and two hundred times, 

To C^hrist, th(» Virgin Motlua*, fvnd the Saints ; 

Or in the night, aft(‘r ^ little sleej), 

I wake ; the <diill stars sparkle* ; I am wet 
With (Irenehing <lews, or stiff with «*i*ackliiig frost. 

I wear an undress’d goatskin on my back ; 

A grazing iron eollar grinds my ne<‘k ; 

And in my w(vik, lean arms 1 lift t^u» cross, 

And striven and wrestle^ with thee till 1 di^ : 

0 nu*rey, m<'rey ! wash away my sin. 

O liord, thou knowost what a man J am ; 

A sinful mail, eorieeivi^d and born in .sin : 

’Tis their own doing : this is none of mine ; 

Lay it not me. Am I to blarhe for this, 

'Fhat here eouu^ thos(' that wor.ship me ?, Ha ! ha ! 
H’hey think that I am somewhat. Wiiat am I 7 
The silly people takt^ me for a saint. 

And bring iim olTerings of fruit and flowers : 

Ami I, in trutii (thou wilt bear witness here) 

Have, -all in all endured as much, and more 
Than many just and holy men, whoso names 
Are registerM and ('alondar’d* for saints. 

Good })eof)le, you do ill t-o kneel to me. 

What is it I can have done to merit this ? 

1 am a sinner vilc‘r*^than you all. • 

It may be I have MTought some miracles, 

And cured some halt and maim’d ; but wliat of that ? 
It may Ih\ no one, even among the saints. 

May match his ])aiMs with mine ; but what of that ? 
Yet do not rise : for you may look on bie. 

Ami in your looking you may kiu'el to God*. 

Speak ! is there any of you halt or niapnV ? 
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I think you know I have somo power with Heaven 
From my long penance : let him speak his wish. 

Yes, I*oan hesA him. Power gws forth from me. 
They say thali they are heal’d. Ah, hark ! they shout 
' St. Simeon gtylites.’ Why, if so, 

God reaps a harvest in me, O my soul, 

God reaps a Iiarvest in thefe. If this he, 

Gan I work miracles and not \m saved ? 

Tliis is not told of any. They were saints. 

It cannot be but that I shall be saved ; 

Yea, crown’d a saint. They shout, ‘ Ik^hold a saint ! ’ 
And lower voices sai^t me from above. 

•Courage, St. Simeon ! This dull /‘hrysalis 
Clacks into shining wings, and hope ere death 
Spreads more and more and more, that God hath now 
Sponged and made blank of crimi^ful ret^ord all 
My mortal archives. 

^ O my sons, my sons, 

I, Simeon o| the pillar, hy surnaino 
Stylites, ailiong men ; *1, Simeon, 

The w'atchor on, the column till the end ; 

I, 'Simeon, who.se brain the sunshine bakes ; 

I, whose bald brows in silent hours become 
Unnaturally hoar wifh rime, do now' 

From my high »w^st of p<*nanee here jircH'lairn 
^That Pontius and Iscariot by my^sido 
•Show'’d like fair seraphs. On thc^ ci)al.s I lay, 

A vessel full of sin : .all hell Ixmeath 

Made me boil over. Devils ]>luek’d my sleeve ; 

Abaddon and Asmodeiis cauglit at nu'. , 

I smote them •with the ero.ss ; they swarm’d again. 

In bed like monstrous ap#s they crush’d my fdic'st : 
They flapp’d my light out a.s I read : I saw- • 

Their faces grow' bcitween me and my bocjk : 

With colt-like whtnny and with hoggish whine 
They burst ^y prayer. Yet tliis way was left, 

And by this w'ay I ’scaped them. Mortify* 

Your flesh, like me, with setourges and w ith thorns ; 
Smite, shrink not, spare not. If it may fast 
WTiole (jpnts, 4nd pray. I hardly, with slow'.sti^ps, 
With slow',® fainf steps, and much excecKiing pain, 
Have scrambled past thorn! pits^of Are, tliat still 
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Sing in mino cars. But yield not mo the praiise : 

God only thro’ his bounty hath thought fit, 

Among the i)ower 8 and princes of this world/ 

To make me an example to mankind, 

Which few can reach to. Yet I do not si^y 
But that a time may come— j^ea, even now, 

Now, now, his footsteps srrtite the threshold stairs 
Of life— I say, that time is at the doors 
When yon may worship me without reproach ; 

F()r I will leave my replies in your land, 

And you may (?arve a shrine about mv dust, 

And burn a fragrant lamp before my bones, 

Whe 1 I am gather’d (9 the glorious saints. 

While I 8 pak(» then, a sting of shrewdest pain 
Ran shrivelling thro’ mo, and a cloudlike change. 

In passing, witli a grosser film made thick 
These heavy, horny eyes. The end 1 the end ! 

Surely the end! Wliat’s here? a ^hape, a shade, 

A Hash of light. Is thq-t the angel there ^ ’ 

That holds a crown ? Conus blessed brother, come. 

I know thy glitt<n’ing face. 1 waitcnl Ipng ; 

My brows are ready. What ! deny it now ? 

Nay, draw, draw, draw nigh. So I clutch it. Christ I 
’Tis gone : ’tis here again ; the cVowii ! the crown ! 

So now' ’tis fitted on and grow's to me, . 

And from it melt the* dew^s of Paradise, ^ 

Sweet 1 8 Wei?t ! spikenard, and balm, and frankincense. 
Ah ! let me not bo fool’d, swwt saints : 1 trust 
Tint I am w'hole, and clean, and met?t for Heaven. 

Speak, if there be a priest, a" man of God 
Amo:ig you there, and lot him presently* 

App;'oa(*h, and lean a ladder, on the shaft, 

And climbing up into my airy home, 

D sliver me the blessed sacrament ; 

For by the warning of the Holy Ghost, 

I prophesy that I shall die to-night, 

A quarter before twelve. 

• But thou, 0 Lord, 

Aid all this foolish people ; let them take 
Examplq, pattern : lead them to thy li^t. 
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Oncis more the gate behind mo falla ; 
Once more before my face 

I BOO tho moulder’d Aoboy-walls, 

That Bland within tho chaco. 

Seyond the lodge tlie city lies, 
j^noath its drift of Kinoko ; 

And ah ! with what delighted eyes 
I turn to yondor tialj^. 

For when my pasBioii firet began, 

Efe that, which in mo burn’d. 

Tile love, that mak<;s me thrice a man, 
Could hope itself return’d ; 

Tt>*yonder otjc within \ho field 
I 8X>ok€) without restraint. 

And w^th a larger faitli appc^al’d 
Than Papist unto Saint. 

• 

For oft I talk’d with him apart, 

Arttl told him of my cjioicc. 

Until liG plagiariz<'d a heart. 

And answer’d with a voice. 

Tlio’ w’hat ho .whi.sj>er’d, under Heaven 
None else could understand ; 

1 fouhd him garrulously given, 

A babbler in the land. 

But since I heard him make reply 
Is maiiy a weary hour ; * 

’Tw^re well to question him, and try 
If yet he keeps the power. • 

Hail, hidden to the knees in fern, 

^ Broftd Oak of Sumner-chaee, • 

WTios© topmost branches can discern 
The rooia of Sumner-^lace ! 
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Say thou, whereon I carved her name, 
if ever maid or Bpouse, 

As fair as my Olivia, came 

To rest beneath thy boughs. — 

* O Walter, I have shelter’d here 

VV’’ hat ever maiden ‘■grace 
Th<i good old »Summt‘r.s, year by year, 
Mivdo ripe in Sumner-chacie : 

‘ Old Summers, when t)»e monk was fat,. 
And, issuing shorn and sleek, 

AVould twist his girdle tight, and pat 
'Phe girls uposi the eluiek, 

‘ Kre yet, in scorn of Peter’s-penco, 

Arul numb^^r^l bea<l, ami shrift, 

BlufT Harry broke into the sponce, 

And turn’d the com Is iwlrift : 

•• 

* And r Jiav'c^ stum soim^ \*;(*ore of those 

Presli fa<‘cs, that 'would tluive 
W^hen his inan-mindod offset rose 
To chase the deer at five ; 

‘ And all that from the- town would stroll 
Till that M'ild yyiiid made Mork 
In which the gloomy brewer’s soul 
Went by me, like a stork : 

‘ l^'lie slight slie-slips of loyal blood, 

And others, passing praise, 

Strait-la4?ed, but all-too-full in bud 
For purilaiiic stays 

* And I have shadow’d many a group 

Of beauties, that Avere bont 
In teacup-times of hood and hoop. 

Or while the patch was worn ; 

‘ And, leg and arm with love-knots gay. 
About me leap’d and laugh’d 
The modish Cupid of the day, 

And shrill’d his tinsel shaft. 
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^ 1 swoar (and else may insects prick 
Each leaf into a gall) 

THis girl, for whom your heart is sick, 

Is tllTee times worth them all ; 

* For tfiose and theirs, by Nature’s law, 
Have faded long ago ; 
liut in these latter springs I saw 
Your own Olivia blow, 

‘ From when she gamboll’d on the greens, 
A baby-germ, to \\hi‘n 
The maiden blossoms of her teens 
Could number five front ten. 

‘ 1 swear, by leaf, and wind, and rain, 
(And hear me with thine ears,) 

That, tho’ 1 eirelo in the grain 
Five liundnrd rings of years — 

‘ Yef, since I fifl^t could east a shade. 

Did iieyer creature ])iiss 
So slightly, musically made, 

So light upo^i tli<‘ grass : 

‘ For as to fairies, that will flit 
T(» make the grc‘ensw^rd#fres!i, 

I hold them excpiisitely knit. 

But far too spare? of fle^sh.* 

Oh, hide thy knotted kneels in fern, 

And overlook the eliac*e ; 

And from thy t.o])most brareh disc^ern 
The roofs of Sunflier-plaec*. 

But thou, whereon I carved her name. 
That oft liust h<*ard my vo\\ s, 

Declare when last Olivia came 
To sport beneath tliy boughs. 

‘ O yesterday, you know, the fair 
Was hblden at the town ; 

Hc^r father left his goed arm-chaii , 

And rode his hunter doft'n. 
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* And with him Albert came on his. 

I look’d at him witli joy : 

As cowslip unto oxlip is, 

So seems sli© to the boy. 

’ An hour had past — and, sitting straight 
Within the low-wliocJ’d chaise. 

Her mother trundled to the gate 
.Beliind tlio dappled greys. 

‘ But, as for her, she stay’d at home, 

And on the roof she went, 

And down tlie w'ay you us© to come. 

She look’d with discontent. 

‘ She left the novel half-uncut 
Upon the rosew^ood shelf ; 

She left the new' piano shut : 

She could not please horsidf. 

‘ Tlion ran she, gamesome as the colt, 

And livelier than a lark 
She sent her voice thro’ all the holt 
Before her, and the park. 

* A light wind chased her on thc^ wing, 

And in thc'chas© grew' wild, 

As close as might be w'ould he cling 
About the darling child : 

’ But light as any wind that blows 
So fleetly did she stir, 

The flow'er, she touch’d on, dipt and rose, 
And turn’d to look at her. 

* And here she came, and round me play’d. 

And sang to me the A\'hole * 

Of those three stanzas that you nrade 

About my “ giant bole ” ; 

% 

^ And in a fit of frolic mirth 
V She strove to span my waist i 
Alas, I was so brokd of girth, 

I could not be embraced. 
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* 1 \iish*d myself the fair young .beech 

That here beside me stands* 

TUht round me* clasping each in each* 

She might have lock’d her hands. 

^ Yet s^m’d the pressure thrice as sweet 
As woodbine’s fragfle hold* 

Or when I feel about my feet 
The berried briony fold.* 

O muffle round thy knees uith fern* 

And shadow Sumner-chace ! 

Long may th 3 ’' topmost branch discern 
The roofs of 8umner-place ! 

But tell me* did she read the name 
I carved with man^*' vows 
When last witli throbbing heart I came 
To rest bei^ath thy boughs ? 

• 

* O she waifder’d routid and round * 

Tnese jtnotted knees of mine* 

And found* and kiss’d the name she found* 
And sw’^eetly^ murmur’d thine. 

‘ A teardrop trembl<Kl from its source, 

And flown my suifatcc?^ crept. 

My' sense of touch is something coal'sc^ 

But I believe she wept. 

• 

‘ Tlien flush’d he^ cheek with rosy light, 

She glanced across the plain ; 

But not a ertmture was in sight ; 

She kiss’d me onfte again. 

* Her kisses wore so close and kind. 

Tliat, trtRst me on my wofd, 

Hard wood I am* and wrinkled rind, 

But yet my sap was stinr’d : • 

• 

‘ And even into my inmost ring 
' A pledbure I discern’d, 
l^fPthose blind motions of the Spring, 
iWt show the year i8*tum’d. 
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‘ Thrice-happy he that may caress 
The ringlet’s waving balm — 

The cushions of whose*, touch may press 
The maiden’s tender palm. 

* I, rooted here among the groves, 

But languidly adjust 
My vapid vegetable loves 
, VV7th anthe-rs and with dust : 

* For ah ! iny friend, the days wen? brief 

Whereof the poets talk, 

When that, w]nc;h breathes within the leaf, 
CJould slip iirf bark and walk. 

‘ But could 1, as in times foregone, 

From spray, and branch, and stem. 

Have suck’d and gather’d into one 
The life that spreiwls in t^iein, 

I 

She had not found me so remiss ; 

But lightly issuing thro’, 

1 would hav'^e paid h<*r kiss for kiss 
With usury ilioroto.’ 

O flourish high, with leafy towers, 

And overlwk ^tho lea. 

Pursue thy lov<\s among the bowers, 

But leave thou mine to me. 

O flourish, hidden deep in fern, 

Old* oak, 1 love thee well ; 

A thousand thanks for what I learn 
And what remainsUo tc‘ll. 

* ’Tis little more : the day was warm ; 

At last, tii'ed out with play, 

She sank lier head upon her arm, <« 

Anid at my feet she lay, 

t 

* Her eyelids dropp’d their silken eaves. 

, Inbreathed upon her eyes * ^ 

Tlin** all the summer of my leaves* 

A welcome nliix’d \iith sighs. i 
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* I took the swarming sound of life — 

The music from the tou-ri — 

TRo murmurs of the drum and fife 
And 4 uird them in 1113’^ own. 

* SomofimcR I let a sunbeam slip, 

To light lier shaded eye ; 

A second fliilter’d round her lip 
Like a golden butterfly ; 

‘ A third would glimmer on her iieek 
To make the neckhweo siiine ; 
Another slid, a sunny fleck. 

From liead to ankle fi»»e, 

* Then close and dark my arms I 8j>re 

And shadoAv’d all her rest — 

Dropt dews upon her golden head, 

An acorn ii^hcr breast. 

• • 

* But ill a jM?t rfie startini up, 

And i>l^ick\l it out, and drew 
My little oakling from the cup, 

And flung him in the dew. 

* And 3^et it was a graceful gift— 

I fcft*a i)ang As-ithiu . • 

As AA'hen I see the A\'<K>dinan lift 
His axo to slay iny kin. 

* I shook him doiim because ho wn« 

The finest on the tree. 

He lies tieside thee on the grass. 

O kiss him once Tor me. 

* O kiss him tAvice and thrice for rife. 

Tliat havft no lips to kiss. 

For nearer jret was oak on lea 
Shall grow so fair as this.’ , 

• 

Step deeper yet in herb and fern, 
^Look ftrther thro’ the chace, 

Spread upAvard till thy boughs discern 
Th% front of Sumner-plhcc. 
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This fruit of thine by Love is blest. 
That but a moment lay 
Where fairer fruit of Love may rest ^ 
Some happy future day. 

1 kiss it twice, 1 kiss it thrice, 

The warmth it thence shall win 
To riper life may magnetize 
The baby-oak within. 

But thou, while kingdoms overset, 

Or lapse from hand to hand. 

Thy leaf shall never fail, nor yet 
Thine ax^orit in the land. 

May iK'.vor saw disniombor thee. 

Nor wielded axe disjoint. 

That art the faii'est-spoken tree 
From here to Lizard-peint. 

* O riK;k upon thy towwy top 

All throats that gurgle swceff! 

All stariy eulinination diop 
Balm-dews to bathe thy feet ! 

All grass of silky feather grow — 

And whUe l^e sinks or swells 
Tlio full south-brt^ezo around thee blow 
The sound of minster bells. 

The fat earth feed thy branchy root, 
That under deeply strikes ! 

The northern moniing o’er thee shoot, 
High up, ill silver sfiikea ! 

Nor over lightning char thy grain, 

But, rolling as in sleep. 

Low thunders bring the mello\y rain, 

* That makes tliee broad and deep ! 

And hear me swear a solemn oath, 

^ That only by thy side 

Will 1 to Olive plight my troth, 

And gaio her for my bride. 
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And vhetn my marriage mom m^y fall* 
She, Dryad-like, shall wear 

Alternate leaf and acorn -ball 
In %\Teath about her hair. 

And I will work in prose and rhyme, 
And praise thc(^ more in both 

Than bard has honour’d Inwh or lime, 
Or that Thessalian growth, 

In which the swarthy ringdove sat, 
And mystic sentence spoke ; 

And more than England honours that, 
Thy famous brother-eak, 

Wierein the younger Hiarles abode 
Till all the paths weTc dim, 

And far below the Hound head rode, 
And humin’d a surly hymn. 


LOVE AND DUTY 

• 

Of love that never found his earthly close, 

What sequel ? •Streaming (*yes and breaking hearts ? 
4)r all the same as if he luul not 1)een V 

Not so. Shall Error in th(» round of time 
Still father IVuth V O shall the braggart slK)ut 
F(^r some blind glimpse of freedom A\'ork itsf'lf 
Thro’ madncs.s,^liated by the vise, to law* 

System and empire ? Sui itsf*lf bi; found 
The cloudy iDorch oft opening on the Sun ? 

And only lie, this wonder, dt^ad, become 
Mere highway dust^? or year by year alofif? 

Sit brooding in the ruins of a life, 

Niglitmare of youth, the s|K*t‘tre of himself ?. 

If this were thus, if this, indeed, w(!re all, 

Ikitter the narrow brain, the ston 3 ' liearf, 

The staring eye glazed o’er with sapless days, 

The long^e#hanic pacings to and fro. 

The set grey life, and apathetic end. 

o 
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But am I not, the nobler thro’ tliy love ? 

O three times less unworthy ! likewise thou 
'Art more thro’ Love, and greater than thy y^ars. 
Tile Sun will run liis orbit, and the Moon 
Her circle. Wait, and Love liimsclf will bring 
The drooping Hower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of wisdom. Wait : my f&ith is largo in Time, 

And tiiat which shapes it to some jicrfcct end. 

Will .some one say, then why not ill for good ? 

Why look ye not your pa.stime ? To th«nt man 
My work shall answer, since I know the right 
And did it ; for a man is not as God, 

But then most GiKllike being most a man. 

— So let mo think ’tis well for thee and mo — 

Ill-fated tliat 1 am, what lot is mine 

Whoso foresight jiroachos peac e, my lumrt so slow 

To feel it ! For how hard it seem’d to me, 

Wlicn c^yos, lovc^-languid thro’ hal^-tears, would dwell 
One earnest, earnest ^yioinent upon mine, ' 

Then i\(»t to dare to see ! when*tliy low voice, 
Falteritig, would break its syllables, tp keep 
My own full-tuned, — hold passion in a leash, 

And not leap forth and fall about thy neck, 

And on thy bo.soin (doep-desirecf relief !) 

Rain out the heavy mist of tears, that weigh’d 
Upon my brain, my' senses and my soul ! 

For Love himself took part against himself 
To warn us off, and Dut,y loved of Love — 

O this world’s curse, — beloved blit hated — came 
Lik^' Death betwixt dear cfmbrace and mine, 

And crying, ‘ Who is this ? behold thy bride,’ 

She push’d me from tliee. 4 

If the sense is hard 

To alien oars, I did not speak to these — 

No, not to thee, but to thyself in me : 

Hard is my doom and thine : thou knowest it all. 

Could Iiove part thus ? ^'as it not well to speak, ^ 
To liave spoken oncot’ It could not but be well. 
The slow sweet hours tliat bring us all things good. 
The slow sad hours that bring us all \;hings jll, 

And all good things from evil, brought the^ iiight 
In which wo sat togdthor and alone, « 
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And to the want, that hollow’d all the heart, 

Gave utterance by the yearning of an eye, 

That buAi’d upon its ODjeet thro’ such tears 
As flow but oAce a life. 

• The trance gave way 

To those caresses, w'hen a hundred times 
In that last kiss, which never was the last, 

Farewell, like endless welcome, lived and died, 

Tlicn follow’d counsel, comfort, and the M^rds 
That make a man fc^4 strong in K]K^aking truth ; 

Till now the dark was worn, and overhead 
Tlie lights of sunset and of sunrise mix’d 
*In that brief niglit the summer night, that paused 
Among her stars to hear us ; stars that hung 
Lovc-charmed to listen : all the wheels of I'imo 
Spun round in station, but the end liad conic. 

O tlien like those, uho clench their nerves to rush 
Upon their dissolution, we two rose, 
llierc — c'lojiiiig like an individual life — 

In one blind i'Ty of passion and of pain. 

Like bitter accusation cv’n to death, 

Caught up the whole of love and utter’d it, 

And bode adieu for <;ver. 

Liv(‘ — ^yet live — 

Shall sharpc'sti pathos blight us, knowing all 
jLife needs for life is possible tf) — 

Live happy ; tend thy flowers ; be tended by • 
My blDSsing I Should my Shadow cross thy thoughts 
Too sadly for their peace, rcmiand it thou 
For calmer hours to Mfemorj^’s darkest liold, 

If not to bo fbrgotten — not at once — 

Not all forgotten. Should it cross thy dreams, 

O might it come like one that looks content, * 

With quiet eyes unfaithful to the truth, 

And point thee fc/tward to a distant light, 

Or seem to Ijft a burthen from thy heart 
And leave thee freer, till thou M^ake refre^’d, 

Then w^hen the first low malin«chirp hath grown 
Full quire, an<J^ morning driv’n her plow^ of pearl 
Far funro^ng into liglit the mounded rack, • 
Beyond the fair green field and q^tern sea. 
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It littlo profits that on idle king, 

By this (lUU iieocth, among these barren crags, 
Match’d with an Skgt^d wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal law's unto a savag^ race,/v..>^/^ w 

«That hoard, and sleep, and fecnl, and know Jiot me 
I (^arinot rest from travel : I will drink 
Life to the lees ; all times 1 have eiijoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both \vith those 
'riiat loved mo, and alone ; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts t{io rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea : I am 6e<*‘ome a name ; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 
jAnd manners, olimatos, councils, governnumts, 

Myself not least, but lionour’d of fJiera all ; 

And drunk delight of^jbattlo \\:iliiJQ^ poem’s. 

Far on the ringing plains of whtdy Troy. 

I am a pari of all that I have met ; 

Yet all experience is an arch wiierethro’ 

Gl(*ains that untravi'ird Jkvorid, whose QiargioiJbdes 
For ev(‘r and for ever when 1 move. 

Flow dull it is to pause, to make an end 
To rust un burnish’d, 'not to shine in use ! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
W(Te all too little, and of one to pfie 
Little remains : ^but every hour is saved 
From 'that eternal silence^ somdtliing more, 

A briijger of new things ; and vih^ it ware 
For some three suns to stora and hoard myself, 

And this grey spirit yearning in desire 
To'follow' knowledge, like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.) 

‘l''hi.s is my son, mine own Telemachus,^ 

To w'hom !• leave tho sceptre and the iaIcJ — 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by alow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees ^ 

Subdue them to tho useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, jfontred in the sphere 
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Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Mei^t adoration to my household gods. 

When 1 am ^iie. He works his work, I mine. 

Tliero lies the port : the vessel puffs her slil : 

TJiere gloom *the dark broad seas. My mariners, 

Souls tliat have toil’d, and* wrought, and thought W'ith 
me — 

Tliat ever with a frolic welcome look . . 

The thunder and the sunshine, and o}^8ed 
Free hearts, free fon^heads— > ou and 1 are old ; 

Old age hatli yet his honour and his toil ; 

• Death (‘loses all : but something ere the fiodt 
Some work of noble note, may^et be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with GckIh. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 

The long day w*ane8 ; the slow moon climbs : the deep 
Moans round with many voicc^s. C’oine, my friends, 
’Tk not too laU‘ tcf seek a newcg* world. 

Push off, And sitting well in orfier smile 
The sounding furrow^s ; for iny purpose holds 
To' 9{fcjU|jg^ud*the bunsci, and the baths 
of ail the western stars, until 1 die. 

It may be that the ^ifs will wash us dowm : 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Ibl(*s, 

And see the great Achilles, w'hom we knew\ 

• Tho’ much is taken, mucli abides; and Iho’ 

We are not. now' that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and herfven ; tliat whicii we are, we are : 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by* time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find^ and not to yield. 


LOCKSLEY HALL 

CofifRADES, leave me here a little, w'hile as yet His 
early mon^ : 

Leave ifte here, and w'hen you want mo, sound upon 
the bu(jle horn. 
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Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, t)io curlews 
call, 

Dreary' gleams about the moorland flying overdockslcy 
Hall • 

Lo<jkslcy Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy 
tracts, 

And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts. 

Many a iiiglit from yonder ivied casement, ore I went 
to rest, 

Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the West. 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ the mollow« 
8had(^ 

Glitter like a swarm of flre-flies tangled in a silver braid. 

Here about llu^ beach I wander’d, nourishing a youth 
sublime 

With tlie fairv tales of science, and the long result of 
Time ; ^ c ^ 

When the centuries behind mo like, a fruitful land 
rcp<xs(‘d ; 

When I clung to all the present for the promise that 
it closed : ’ 

When I (Ui)t into thcN future far as human' eye could see ; 

Sa^w 11 Vision of the world, and all the wonder thai 
would be. 

In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s 
tbreast ; ^ 

III the Spring the w'anton lapwing gets iiimself another 
crest ; * 

In’* the Spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish*d 
dove; 

In Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. ^ ^ 

llion her cheek w'as ptde and thinner than should be 
for one so young, 4 

And hef eyes on all my motions with a mutf observance 
hung. 
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And I said, * My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the 
truth to me, 

Trust md; cousin, all the current of my being sets to 
thee.’ • 

On her pallid cheek and forehead came a colour and a 
light, 

As I liavo seen the rosy red flushing in the northern • 
night. * • 

And she turn’d — li(^r bosom shaken with a sudden 
storm of sighs — 

Hll the spirit deeply dawning in t^ic dark of liazel ciyes — 

Saying, ‘ I have hid my feelings, fiaring they should 
do me wroTig ; ’ 

Sajdng, ‘ Dost thou love me, cousin ? ’ wee^ping, ‘ I 
have loved thee^loiig.’ 

Love took lip the glasif of Time, and turn’d it in liis 
glowing lianas ; 

Every moment, lightly 8hak<»ii, ran itself in golden sands. 

luovo took up the hafj) of Lifc», and smote on all the 
chords with might ; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, tPrombliiig. pass’d in 

* music out of sight. • 

Many A morning on *thc moorland did W(*, hear the 
copses ring, • ^ 

And her whisper throng’d my pulses witli*thc fullness 
of the Spring. , 

Many an evening by tlie waters did wc watch the 
stately ships, ^ 

And our spirits rusli’d together at the touching of the 


0 my cousin, shallow-hearted ! O my Amy, mine no 
more ! • , 

O the drSar^i^ dreary moorland ! 0 the barren, barren 
sliore ! 
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FalHcr than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have 
sung, 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a'* shrewish 
tongue ! 

Is it w'oll to wish thee happy ? — having known me — to 
decline 

^ On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than 
mine ! i. 

Yet it siiall be : thou shall lower to his level day by 
day, 

What is fine within the« growing coarse to sympatliize, 
with <iay. 

As the husband is, the wife is : thou ai*t mated with a 
clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight to 
drag thee down. c 

^ I * 

He w ill hold thee, when his pAssion shall ‘liave spent 
its novel force, , 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his 
horse. 

I 

Wliat is this ? hi.s eyes arc heavy : thinlf not they are 
gla/cd with w'iife. « 

(hi to liim : it is tliy duty : kiss him : take his hand 
in thine. 

It rijAy be piy lord is w’eary,‘ that his brain is over- 
wTought : •. 

Soothe him w ith thy finer ffwicies, touch him with thy 
lighter thought. 

He will answer to the purpose, eas{' things to under- 
stand — 

Better tho« wert dead before me, tho’ I slew thee w^ 
my hand ! r 

Bettor (hou and I w'ere lying, hidden from the heart’s 
disgrace, * 

Roll’d in one another’s'anns, and silent in a last embrace. 
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Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength 
of youth ! 

Cursed bcf the social lies that warp us from the living 
truth ! • 

Cursed be th*e sickly forms tliat err from lionest 
Nature’s rule ! 

CurscHl be the gold that gilds the stiaitcn’d forehead 
of the fool ! • • 

Well — ’tis well that I should blustc?r ! — Hadst thou 
less unwoithy proved — 

Would to God — for I had h»v(^d thee more than ever 
wife was loved. 

Am I mad, that I should cherish that whi(^h boars but 
bittt^r fi-uit ? 

r will pluck it from my b<>8oin, thu’ my heart be at 
•the root. * . 

• • . • 

Never, Ukj’ my mortal summers to such length of years 
'Should comcf 

As the many-winter'd crow that leads the clanging 
rookery home. • 

Where is comfort ? in division of^ the records of the 
mind ? * 

’an I part her from herself, and love her, as 1 knc?w 
her, kind ? • 

1 remember one that perish’d : sweetly did she s^^ak 
and move :• 

Such a one do I remember, whom to look at was to lov<?. 

Can I think cf her as dead, and love her for the love 
she bore ? • 

No— she neve^ loved me truly : love is love for ever- 
more. • 

• 

Comfort ? comfort scorn’d of devils ! this is truth the 
poet^sings, • * 

That a 80 iWow'’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things. 

o 3 
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Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest thy heart 
be put to proof, 

In the dead unhappy night, and when the mn is on 
the roof. 

Like a dog, ho hunts in dreams, and tliou art staring 
at the wall. 

Where the dying night-lamp flickers, and the shadow's 
rise, and fall. 

1^hcn a hand shall pass b(*foro thee, pointing to liis 
drunken sleep, 

To thy widow’d marriage-pillows, to the tears that 
thou wilt weep. ' 

Thou shalt hear the ‘ Never, never, ’ whisper’d by the 
phantom years, 

And a song from out tlic distance in the ringing cf 
thine ears ; < 

And an eye shall vex thecs looking ancient kindness 
on thy imin. 

Turn tluic, turn thee on thy pillow : get thee to thy 
n^st again. ^ 

Nay, hut Nature brings thee solace; for a tender 
voice will cry. « 

’Tis a purer life than thine ; a lip to drain thy troublh 
dry. 

fia^ lips \yill laugh mo dowii : niy latest rival brings 
thee rest. 

Haby fingers, waxtm toi^phes, pn?ss me from the 
mother’.s breast. 

O, the child too clothes the father ;with a dearness not 
his due. 

Half is thine and half is his : it will be^ worthy of 
two. ^ 

O, I see thee old and formal, fitted t(» thy petty part, 

With a little hoard of maxims preachmg* down a 
daughter’s hearti. 
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^Thoy were dangerous guides the feelings — she her- 
self was not exempt — 

Truly, slife herself had suffer'd ' — Perish in thy self- 
contempt > 

Overlive it — lower yet — bo happy ! wherefore should 
I caTO ? 

I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair. 

• • 

Wliat is that which I should turn to, lighting upon 
days like tiiese ? 

Eveiy door is barr'd with gold, and optms but to 

• golden keys. 

Eveiy gate is throng’d with suitors, all the markets 
overflow. 

L have but an angry fancy : what is that which 1 
• should do ? 

^ • 

I had bcen*<!bntent to •perish, falling on the foeman’s 
ground, 

When the ranks* arc roll’d in vapour, and the winds 
are laid with sound. 

t 

Hut the jingling of the guinea helps the luirt that 
Honour feels, ^ 

^Vtid the nations do but murftiur, snarling at c^acli 
other’s heels. • 

<.Jan I 6ut relive in saAiess ? I will turn that earlier 
page. * . *• 

ifide me from* my deep emotion, O thou wondrous 
Mother- Age ! • 

Make mo feel the wild pulsation that 1 felt before the 
strife, • 

When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of 
my life ; * • 

Yearning for the large excitement that the coming 
years would* yield, 

Eager-hetfrted as a boy when first he loaves his father’s 
field, ^ • 
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And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer 
drawn, 

Sec*s in lu^aven the liglit of London flaring like a drcaiy 
dav\'n ; 

And his spirit leaps witliin him to be gone before him 
then, 

. Underm?alh the light he looks at, in among the tlirongs 
of meif; 

Men, my brotiiers, men the workers, ever reaping 
8om€)thing new : 

That whieh they have done but earnest of the things 
that they sliall do : 

For I dipt into tlie future, far as Iniman eye eoiild see^ 

Saw the Vision of tlie WH>rld, and all the wonder that 
would be ; ^ 

Saw the lieaveiis fill \nth eomr.ieree, targosies of magic 
sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
bah‘s ; 

I 

Heard the luiavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d 
a ghastly dcv\' ' 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the centra/ 
^ blue ; 

Far,' along the world- wide whispr^r of the south- wind 
rushing warm, , 

With tlie standards of thc;j. peoiiles plunging thro’ the 
thunder-storm ; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no long^T, and the battle- 
flags wei*e furl’d 

the PaK'liament of man, the Federatioh of the worM. 
& 

Tliore the common sense of most shall hold a fretful 
roeJm in awe, * 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, laph- in' universal 
law. ‘ 
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So I triumplfd ere my paBsioii swet^ping thro’ me loft 
me dry, 

L<4t me A'ith the palsied heart, and left me \uth the 
jaundiced Vye ; 

« 

Eye, to which all order festers, all things liere are out 
of joint : 

Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on from 
point to point : • • 

Slowly conies u hungry people, as a lion, creeping nigher, 
Cjlaros at one that nods and winks bt^hind a slouly- 
• dying fire. 

Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process 
^ of the suns. 

. 

What is tlwA to liim .that reaps not harvest ^of his 
youthful joys, 

Tho’- tlie deep Ifcart of existence beat for ever like a 
boy’s ? 

• 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on 
the shore,'* ^ 

i\nd the individual withers, anef the w orld is more and 
more. * 

• ♦ 
Knowledge comes, but ;ivisdom lingers, and he bears 
a laden breast, • • 

Full of sad experience, moving toward the stillnc^ss of 
his rest. • 

Hark, my merry comrades call me, sounding on the 
bugle-horn, • 

Tile}" to w'hoQi my foolish passion were a target for 
their scorn : • 

Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a niouldtT'd 
striE^ ? • • 

1 am shamM thro’ all my nature to have loved so 
slight a tthing. * 
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Weakness to be wroth with weakness ! w’omMi's 
ple^isure, woman's pain — 

Nature made them blinder motions bounded in a 
shallower brain : * 

Woman is the lesser man, and all 'thy passions, 
match'd with mine, 

Arc as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 
winp — ^ 

Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. Ah, for 
some retreat 

Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life begar^ 
to beat ; « 

Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father evil- 
starr’d ; — 

I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish uncle’s ward. 

Or to burst all links of habit — therft to wander far av*ay, 

On from island unto *]&land at tfie gatewa^stof the day* 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and 
happy skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade and pjilms in cluster, knots 
of Paradise. 

♦ 

Never comes the trader;, never floats an* European flag, 

Sljdes the bird o'er lustrous woodland, swings th(f 
trailer from the crag ; 

# • • 

Droqps the heavy-blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy- 
^fruited •tree — 

Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of 
sea. ' 

There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this 
march of mind, ^ 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the«thoughts that 
shake* mankind. 

« 

There the passions cramp'd no longer shall have scope 
and breathing-space ; « ^ 

I will take some savage woman, she shtil rear my 
dusky race. * • t 
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ln>n-jointed, supide-fiiiiew’d, they shall dive, and they 
shall run, * 

Catch the*wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances 
in the sun*; 

Wliistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the rainbows 
of the brooks, 

Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books — 

• • 

Fool, again the dream, the fancy ! but I kmw my 
words are wild, 

But I count the grey barbarian lower thaii the 

• Christian child. 

c 

/, to herd witli narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious 
gains. 

Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with 

^ lower pains ! 

. • 

Mated with*S squalid savage — \^hat to me were sun 
or clime ? 

I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of 
time — 

• 

I that rather held it better men should i)crish one by 
one, • , • • 

Tlian that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s 
moon in Ajalon ! 

• • ') 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward 
let us rang^. * * 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change. * 

Thro’ the shadow^ of the globe we sweep into the 
younger day : 

Better fifty yArs of EurojH" than a cycle of, Cathay. 

Mother-Age (for mine I knew not) help mr* as when 
life begun : • 

Rift theliilk, and roll the waters, fiash the liglitnings, 
weigh thg Sun — • 
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O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not 
set. 

Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all *iny fancy 
yet. 

Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to Locksley 
Hall! 

Now for me the woods may wither, now for me the 
root-tree fall. 

Comes a vapour from the margin, blackening over 
heath and holt, 

Cramming all the blast befon^ it, in its breast a 
thund<‘rbolt. 

Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain or hail, or fire 
or snow ; 

For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and 
I go. 


GODIVA 

I umtrd for the train at CoventrSj; 

I hung mih grooms and porters on the bridge. 

To mitrh (he three toll t^pires ; and there^ 1 shaped 
The ciU/s a?icient legend UUo this : — 

Not only we, the latest set‘d ()f Time, 

New men, that in the Hying of h wheel 
Ciy^down the p\st, not only \<e, that prate 
Of rights and wrongs, have loved the pcH)ple w'cll, 

And loathed to sec them pvertax’d ; but slie 
Did ' more, and underwent, and overcame, 

TJie woman of a thousand summers back. 

GiKliva, wife to that grim Earl, wUo mlej 

In Coventry ; for when he laid a tax 

ITpm liis <fcow7i, and all the mothers brought 

Their children, clamouring, " If wc pay, we starve ! ’ 

She sought her lord, and found him, where he strode 

About j^he hall, among liis dogs, alorfo, ^ 

His beard a foot before him, and his hai^* 

A yard behind. She *told him of their te^ rs, 
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And pray’d him, ‘ If they pay this tax, they starve.’ 
Whereat he stared, replying, half -amazed, 

‘ You w<Mild not let your little huger ache 

For such as ihese ?' — ‘But 1 ^^ould die,’ said she. 

He laugh’d, and swore by Peter and by Paul : 

Then hllip’d at the diamond in her ear ; 

‘ 0 aye, aye. aye, you talk ! * — ‘ Alas ! ’ she said, 

‘ But prove me what it is I would not do.’ , 

And from a heart as rough as Esau's hand,. 

He answer’d, ‘ Ride you naktii thro’ the t«)wn, 

And I repeal it ; ’ and nodding, as in scorn, 

He parted, with grc^at strides among his dogs. 

• So left alone, the passions of her mind, 

As winds from all the compass ‘shift and blow. 

Made war upon ea(;h other for an hour. 

Till pity won. She sent a herald forth. 

And bade him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 
^he hard condition ^ but that she would loose 
Th^ people L therefore, as they Jl^)vcd h(‘r well, 

From then* till noon no foot siiould pace the sttec^t, 

No eye look do^wn, she passing ; but that all 
Should keep within, door shut, and window barr’d. 

Then -fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasp’d the weddt’fi eagles of her belt, 

Tlio grim Earl's gift ; but ever at a breath 
She linger’d, fooking like a summer moon 
•Half -dipt in eloud : anon sIh' shook htT head, 

,And shower'd the rippled ringlets to Iut kn(‘e ; 

Unclad herself in haste ; adown the stair 
Stole on ; and, like a (Creeping suiilK^ain. slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reacli’d 
The gateway; tliere she ^ound lier palfrey .1 rapt. 

In purple blazon’d with armorial gold. 

Then she rode forth, clothc^d on with chastity: 

The deep air listcm’d round her as slie rode, 

And all the low^ wind hardly breatlic^ for fear. 

The little wifte-mouth’d heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see : the barking eur 
Made her cheek flame : her palfrey’s footfall shot 
Light horrors thro’ her pulses : the blind walU 
Were full df chinks and holes ; and overhead 
Fantastic g%blcs, crowding, starM : but she 
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Not less thro’ all bore up, till, last, she saw 
Tlio vvliite^flowcr’d elder-thicket from the field 
Gleam thro’ tlie Gothic archways in the wall. 

I’hcn she rode back, clothed on witli chastity : 

And one low <;hurl, compact of thankless earth, 

The fatal byword of all years to come, • 

Itoriiig a little auger-hole in fear. 

Peep’d —but his eyes, before they had their will, 
Were shrivelPd into darkness in his head. 

And dropt before him. So the Powers, who wait 
On noble d(H‘ds, canceH’d a sense misused ; 

And she, that knew not, pass’d : and all at once, 

With twelves great shocks of sound, the shameless noon 
Was clash’d and hammer’d from a hundred towers, 
One after one : but even then she gain’d 
Her bower ; whcn(?c reissuing, robed and crown’d, 

I’o meet her lord, she took the tax away, 

And built herself an everlasting name. 


THE TWO VOICES 

A STILL small voice spake unto me, 

‘ Thou art so "full of misery, 

Were it not better not to be ? ’ 

Then to the still small voice I said 
‘ Let me not c^ast in endless shade 
Wliat'is so wonderfully made.’ , 

To wliich the voice did urge reply ; 

‘ To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
.Come from the wells where he did he. 

o 

‘An inner* impulse rent the veil ^ 

Of his old liusk : from head to tail 
Came out clear opiates of sapphire mail. 

* ,.He dried his wings : like gauaie they grew 
Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with«»deUr 
A living flash d light he flew.’ „ 
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I said, " When first the world began. 

Young Nature thro’ five cycles ran. 

Arid in the sixth she moulded man. . 

* She gave him mind, the lordliest 
Proportion, and, above the rest, 

Domini(j(i in the liead and breast.’ 

Thereto the silent v^oiec replied ; 

‘ Self-blinded are you by your prides : • 
Look up thro’ niglit : the world is wide. 

‘ This truth witliin thy mind rehearse, 
That in a boundless universe 
Is boundl<MSs better, bouiTlless worse. 

‘ Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no statelier than his peers 
III yonder hundred million sphen^s ? ’ 

It spake, mofeover, in m^ mind : 

‘ Tlnf^^thou werti seatter’ef to the wind, • 
Yet is there plenty of the kind.* 

Then did my respon^je clearer fall : 

‘No compound^ of this earthly ball 
Is like another, all in all.’ 

To whitfli he answer’d scofivigly ; 

‘ Good soul ! suppose I grant it thee. 
Who’ll weep for thy deficiency ? 

‘ Or ivill one beam be less intense. 

When thy pec^uliar difference 
Is cancell’d in the world of sense ? ’ 

I would have said, ^Thou eanst not know,’ 
But my full heart, that work’d below* 
Rain’d thro’^ my sight its overflow. 

Again voice spake unto me : 

‘ Thou art so steep’d in misery. 

Surely ’twere better not be. 

‘ Thine anguish will not let thee sleep 
Nbr any train of reason keep : 

Thou ^nst not think, buU thou wilt weep.* 
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I said, * Tho years with change advance : 

If 1 make dark my countenance, 

I ijhut my life from happier chance. 

‘ Some turn this sickness yet might take, . 
Ev’n yet.’ But lie : ‘ Wliat drug can make 
A wither’d palsy cease to shake ? ’ 

I wept, ‘ Tiio’ I should die, I know 
Tiiat all ab<jut the thorn w'ill blow 
In tufts of rosy-tinttjd snow ; 

‘ And men, thro’ novel spheres of thought 
Still moving after truth long sought, 

Will learn n(3W --things M’hen I am not.’ 

‘ Yet,’ said the secret voice, ‘ some time, 
SooiuT or later, will gr€‘V prime 
Make thy grass ho^ir with early rime. 

‘ Not 1(\S8 swift souls that J^earn for light, 
Rapt after heaven’s st^irry flight, ' » 

Would sweep the tracts of day and night, 

* Not less the bee would range her cells, 

The furzy prickle tire tine dtills, 

The foxglove cluster dappled bells.’ 

1 said that ‘41111 the years invent; 

ICaeh rnontli is various to present 
' The world with some development. 

‘ Were this not well, to^ bide mine hour, 

'^I’ho’ .watching from a ruin’d tow^er 
Ilow' grows the day of human pow'c^r ? ’ 

‘ The highest- mountccl mind,’ he said. 

‘ Still se;es the sacred morning spread 
^rhe silent summit overhead.^ 

‘ Will tliirty seasons render plain ^ 

Those lonely lights that .still remain. 

Just breaking over land and main ? ' 

‘ Or make that morn, from his eold crown 
And crj^stal silence creeping down,v ^ 
Flood witii fuK daylight glebe anc] town ? 
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* Forerun thy peters, thy time, and let 
Thy feet, millenniums hence, be set 

In* midst of knowledge, dreamM not yet. 

‘ Thou liast not gain'd a real lioight. 

Nor art! thou nearer to the light, 

Bc*causc the scale is infinite^. 

‘ 'Twere better not to breathe or speak, 
Tlian cry for strength, ivmaining weak^ 
And seem to find, but still to seek. 

* Moreover, but to Hi^em to find 

Asks what thou la<^kt\st, thought resign’d, 
A healthy frame, a quieUmind.’ 

I said, ‘ When I am gone away, 

“ He dared not tarry,” men will say. 
Doing dishonour to my clay.’ 

‘ This is morft vile,’ made reply, 

*To» Breathe and hiatlie, live and sigh, 

Tlian once from dread of pain to die. 

• 

‘ Sick art thou — a divided will 
Still heaping the fear of ill 
Tlie fear of men, a c<iward still. 

‘ Do intn love tliee ? Art tliou so benmd 
To men, that liow thy name may sound 
Will vex thee lying underground ? 

• • 

* The memory of the wither’d leaf 
In endless time Is scarce more briof 
Than of the garm*r'd Autumn-siieaf. 

* Go, vexed Spirit, sleep in trust ; 

The right ear, tliat is fill’d with dustji^ 
Hears littl^ of the false or just.’ 

‘ HardL task, to pluck resolve,’ I cried, 

‘ From emptiness and the A\ aste w idti 
Of that abyss, or scornful pride ! 

‘ Nay — ^father yet that 1 could raise 
f)ne*hope that warm’d me in the days 
WhiJip still I yearn’d for •human pi'aise. 
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^ WheTi, wide in soul and bold of tongue, 
Among the tents I paused and sung. 

The distant battle flash'd and rung. ' 

‘ I sung the joyful Paean cle^r, 

And, sitting, burnish’d without fear 
The brand, the buckler, and the spear — 

‘ Waiting to strive a happy strife. 

To wAi* with falsehood to tlio knife, 

And not to lose the gf)od of life — 

‘ Some hidden principle to move. 

To put together, part and prov'e. 

And mete the hounds of hate and love — 

‘ As far as might be, to carve out 
Fn‘e spacic for every human doubt. 

That the Avhole mind might orb about — 

‘ To searcli tliro’ all 1 ft^lt of’ saw, < 

Tlw s]>rings of life, the depths f>f a\\'t, 

And reach the law within the law : 

‘ At K^ast, not rotting a weed, 

But, having sown some generous se(‘d, 
Fruitful of hirther thought and deed, 

‘ To pass, w1u;ti Life her light withdraw s, 

N«jt void of righteous s<»lf-applauHe, 

Nor in a merely selfish cause — 

« I 

‘ In some good cause, not in mine ow’n, 

/To pei;ish, wept for, honour’d, known. 

And like a warrior overthrow n ; ’ 

‘ Wht>se eyes are dimVith glorious tem’S, 
When, soil'd witii noble dust, he hears 
His (Hiuntry’s war-song thrill ^us ears : 

‘ Then dying of a mortal stroke, . 

Wliat time the fmmian’s liiie is broke, 

And ail the war 4s roll’d in smoke.’ 

* Yea ! ’ said the voice, ‘ thy dretaii was ,go<^, 
While thou ab(xlest in the bud. ^ 

It w’as the stirrkig of the blocxl. 
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* If Nature put not forth * hor power 
About the opening of the flouer, 

Who is it that could live an hour ? 

* Tiien homes the check, the change, the fall, 
Pain rises up, old pleasures pall. 

There is one remedy for all. 

* Yet hadst thou, thro'* enduring pain. 

Link’d mouth to month M'ith such a chain 
Of knitted purport, all were vain. 

‘ Thou hadst not between death and birth 
Dissolved the riddle of the eartli. 

So wore thy labour litile'worth. 

‘ That men with knowledge merely i>la 3 ^'d. 

I told thee — hardly nigliei* made. 

Tho’ scaling slow from grade to giude J 

* Mucli less this dreamer, deaf and blind, 
Nati^e4 man, m^ hcjjKi siflne truth to find, 
Tliat bears relation to tiie iiund. 

* For every worm beneath the moon 
Draws different threads, and late and soon 
Spins, toiling dht his own eo<x>on. 

‘ Cry, faint not : either Tri^^h is born 
Beyond the polar gleam ‘forlorn, 

Or in the gateways of the morn. 

* Cry, faint not* climb : the summits slope 
Beyond the furilfest tiigbts t>f hojx^. 

Wrapt in dense cloud from base to cope. 

‘Sometimes a little \*omer shines. 

As over rainy mist inclines 
A gleaming ^crag witli belts of pines. 

‘ I will^o forward, sayest thou, 

1 shall not fail to find her now. 

Look up, the fold is on her brow. 

‘ If straight thy track, or if oblique, 
Thou^know’st not. Shadows thou dost ktrike, 
Embracing clou4» IxiondiUo ; 
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* Arid owning but a little more 
Tiian boasts, abidost lame and poor, 

(Jailing thys^^lf a little lower ' 

‘ Than angels. CViise to wail and* brawl ! 

Why inch by inch to darkness crawl ? 

TIktc is one remedy for all.’ 

‘ (J dull, one-sided voice,’ said I, 

‘ Will? tiioii make everything a lie, 

I'o flatter mo that 1 may die ? 

* 1 know that age to age succeeds, 

Slowing a noises of tongues and deeds, 

A dust of syste^fns and of creeds. 

‘ I cannot hide that some liave striven, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven : 

‘ Who, rowing hard against \»he stream, 

Saw' distant gates of Kdt^n gleam, * * 

And did not dream it was a dream ; 

‘ But heard, by secret transport led, 

Ev’n in the charnels of thr dead. 

The murmur of the fountain-head — 

‘ Whieh did ar.^complish their desire, 

Bore and forbore, and did not tire, 

Like Stephen, an unquent^hed fire. 

‘ He heeded not reviling tones, 

' Nor s\>ld his heart to idle moans, 

Tlio’ ('ursed and scorn’d, and bruised with stones 

‘ But looking upward, full of grace, 

He pray’d, and from a happy place 
God’s glory smote him on tho^ face.’ 

The sullen answer slid betw ixt : i 
‘ NcJt that the grounds of hope were fix’d, 

The elements kindlier mix’d.’ 

I said, " I toil beneath the curscf; | 

But, knowing not the universe, ’ 

I fear to slide ^rom bad to worse. , 
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^ And that, in seeking to undo 
One riddle, and to find the true, 

1 knit a hundred others new : 

* Or tliat this anguish Heeting hence, 
Unmaiiacled from bonds of sense, 

Be fix’d and froz’n to permanence ; 

^ For I go, weak from suffering lu-ro ; 

Naked I go, and void of cheer : 

Wliat is it that I may not fear ? ’ 

‘ Consider well,’ the voice replied, 

‘ His face, that two hours since hath died , 
Wilt thou find passion, jmin or pride ? 

‘ Will he obey when one commands V 
Or answer should one press his hands ? 

He answers not, nor understands. 

‘ His palms afre folded on his breast : 
Tlicxris no otlij^r tiling (^press’d 

But long disquiet merged in rest. 

• 

‘ His lips are very mild and mock : 

Tho’ one slioujjl smite him on the cheek, 

And on the mouth, he will not speak. 

‘His lit^lle daughter, wlu>serfiweet face 
He kiss’d, taking his last embrace, 

Becomes dishonour to heir raeei — 

• • 

His sons grow ujp that bear his name. 

Some grow to honour, some to shajne, — 

But he is chill to praise or blame. 

‘ He will not hear tTie north-w ind rave, 

Nor, moaning, household shelter craved 
From wintej rains that beat his grave. 

‘ High 4 ip the vapours fold and swim : 

About him broods the twilight dim : ’ 

The place he knew forgetteth him.’ 

^ If all hm dark, vague voice,’ I said, , 

‘ Thcje tilings are wrapt in doubt and dread, 
Nor qfinst tliou show the dead are dead. 
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* Tlio Rap dries up : the plant declines. 

A deeper tale my heart divines. 

Kiicnv I not Death ? the outward signs ^ 

‘ I found him when my years were few ; 

A flhatiow on the graves I knew, 

And darkness in the village yew. 

‘ From grave to grave tlie shadow crept : 
Iir lier still place the morning w'cpt : 
Touch’d by his feet the daisy slept. 

‘ 'Hie simple senses crown’d his head : 

“ Omega ! thou art Ltird,” they said, 

“ We find rui motion in the dead.” 

‘ Why, if man rot in dreamless ease. 
Should that plain fact, as taught by those. 
Not make him sure that he sliall cease ? 

‘ Wlio forged tliat otlier inflhcjncc, 

Tliat lieat of iiVward cvidene<‘, ^ « 

By which he doubts against the sense ? 

* H(5 owns the fatal gift of eyes, 

That read liis spirit blinilly. wise. 

Not simple as a thing that dies. 

‘ Here sits lie.«shaping \\ings to Ry : 

His heart forebodes a mystery : 

He names the name Eternity. 

% % 

' Tliat type of Perfect in liis mind 
In Nature can lie nowhere find. 

He sows himself on eveiy wind. 

‘ He seems to hear a^Heavenly Friend, 
And thro’ thick veils to apprehend 
A labour working to an end., 

‘ The end and the beginning vex 4 
His ‘reason : many things pcTplex, 

VV'ith motions, oiiecks, and counterchecks. 

" He knows a baseness in his blood 
At such strange war wdtb something gobd. 
He may not doi^the thing he would^ 
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‘ Heaven opens inward, chasms yawn. 

Vast images in glimmering da%vn, 

HaK shown, are broken and withdrawn. 

* Ah ! sure within him and witliout. 

Could his dark wisdom find it out. 

There mu.st be answer to his doubt. 

' But thou canst answer not again. 

With thine own weapon art thou slain, • 
Or thou wilt answer but in vain. 

‘ The doubt would rest, I dare not sidve. 
In the same circle we revolve. 

Assurance only breeds resc^lve.* 

As when a billow, blown against, 

Falls back, the voices with w’hieh I fenced 
A little ceased, but recotnmenced. 

‘ WHiere wert thou when thy fatiier play’d 
In h^^free fic‘Id„and pasttfine made, 

A merry boy in sun and shade ? 

• 

* A merry boy tliey <*all(d him then. 

H(^ sat upon the knee.s of men 

111 days that never come again. 

* B€;fore*the little duets begiyi 

To feed thy bones with lime, and ran 
Their course, till thou wert also man : 

* Who took a wih^, w ho rear’d his race, 
Wliose wrinkles gather’d on his fae<;. 
Whose troubles number with his days ; 

‘A life of nothings, ’nothing- worth, 

From that first notlung ore his birth • 

To that las^ nothing under earth ! ’ 

‘ These^ W’ords,’ I said, ‘ arc like the rest. 
No certain clearness, but at boit 
A vague suspicion of the abreast : 

" But if \ grant, thou might’s! defend 
Tbe ^esis which thy words intend — 

That to bc^in implies to Qpd ; 
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‘ Yet how should 1 for certain hold. 
Because my memory is so cold. 

That I first was in human mould ? ^ 

‘ I cannot make this matter plain. 

But I would shoot, howc’c;r in vain, 

A random arrow from the brain. 

‘ It may be that no life is found, 

Wiiieh only to one engine bound 
Falls off, but cycles always round. 

* As old mythologies relate. 

Some draught of might await 

I’he slipping thro’ from state to state. 

‘ As hero w'o find in trances, men 
Forget the drt^am that hap[X^ns then. 

Until the^^ fall in trance again. 

‘ So might we, if our state ‘were such 
*As one before ,** reinembei; much, * » 

For those two likes niight meet and touch. 

‘ But, if I lapsed from nobler place, 

Some h^gend of a fallen racre 
Alone might hint of my (iisgracc ; 

‘ Some vagu^ emotion of delight ' 

In gazing up an Alpine iieight. 

Some yearfling tow'ard the lamps of night. 

% \ 

‘ Or if thro’ lower lives I came — 

Tho’ ,all ex{K'rionce past became 
Consolidate in mind and frame — 

‘ I might forget my weaker lot ; 

For is not our first year forgot ? 

The haunts of memory echo jnot. 

‘ And men, whose reason long wap blind, 
Fro^n cells of madness uneonfined. 

Oft lose whole years of darker mind. 

* Much more, if first I floated fiee, 

As naked essence, must 1 be ^ 

Incom|>etent of« memory : 
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‘ For memory dealing but with time, 

And he with matter, could she climb 
Bc^^nd her own material prime Y 

‘ Moreover, something is or seems. 

That touches me with mystic gh^ams, 

Like glimpses of forgotten dreams — 

‘ Of something felt, like something here ; 

Of something done, I know not where ; - 
Such as no language may declare.’ 

The still voice laugh’d. ‘ 1 talk,’ said he, 

‘ Not with thy dreams. Sufiice it thee 
Thy pain is a reality.’ « 

‘ But thou,’ said I, ‘ hast miss’d thy mark, 
Who sought’st to wreck my niortai ark, 

By making all the horizon dark. 

‘ Why not set'forth, if I should do 
I’his ritshness, that which fTiight ensue 

Witli this old soul in organs new ? 

• 

‘ Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 

No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly’ Ymg’d for death. 

‘ "Tis lif«^, wlicreof tmr nerve^i are scants. 

Oh life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.’ 

• '» 

I ceased, and sat as one forlorn. 

Then said the voici\ in quiet scorn, , 

‘ Behold, it is the Sabbath morn.’ 

And I arose, and I reh»sed 

The casement, and the light increased ' 

With freshniyis in the dawning east. 

Like soften’d airs that blowing steal. 

When meres begin to uncongeal, 

The sweet church bells began to peai. 

On to God’s house the people prcjst : 
Passii^ the place where each must rest/ 
Each (enter’d like a welcome guc»st* 
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Ono walk'd between his wife and child, 

With measur’d footfall firm and mild, 

And now and then he gravely smiled.* 

The prudent partner of his blood' 

Loan’d on him, faithful, gentle, good, 

Wearing the rose of womanhood. 

And in their double love secure, 

Tlio< little maiden walk’d demure. 

Pacing with downward eyelids pure. 

Tliese throe made unity so sweet, . 

My frozen heart began to beat, 

RemoinlxTing Us ambient heat. 

I blest them, and they wand(‘r’d on : 

I spoke, but answer came there none : 

Tl»e dull and bitter voice was gone. 

A second voice was at inirK^ car, 

A little Mhis])er silvor-elj'ar, * » 

A murmur, ’ Ih* of better cheer.’ 

As from some blissful neighbourhood, 

A notice faintly understood, 

‘ 1 see the end, and know* the good.’ 

A little hint, to solace w'oe, 

A hint, a whisper breathing low, 

‘ I may not speak of what I know.’ 

Like an Aeolian harp that wakes 

No certain air, but ovesrtakes 

Far thought with music that it makes ; 

Such seem’d the wlftsper at my side : 

‘ What is it thou knowest, sweet voice? ’ I cried. 
* A hidden hope,’ the voice replied : 

So heavtmly-toned, that in that Ixour 
Frbm out my sullen heart a powder 
Broke, like ths^ rainbow' from the shower, 

To fec‘I, altho’ no tongue can prove, 

'That every cloud, that spreads alx've^ 

And veileth love, itself is love. 
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Aiid forth into the fields I went, 

And Nature’s living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 

I wond^’d at the bounteous hours, 

TJio sloijv result of winter showers : 

You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 

I wonder’d, while I paced along : 

Tlic M'oods were fill’d so full with song, 
There seem’d no room for sense of ^frortg. 

So variously seem’d all things wrought, 

I marvell’d Ih>w the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought ;* 

And wherefore rather I niade elioice 
To commune with that barren voice, 
Than him that said, ‘ lleioice ! rejoice t ’ 


THE.DAYDftEAM 

PROLOG UB 

O Lady Flora, let me 6j)eak : 

A pleasant hour has past away 
While, dreaming on your damask check, 
The dewy sister-eyelids lay. 

As by the lattice you rcsclincd, 

1 w'ont thro’ many wayward moods 
see you dn^aniing — and, behind, 

A summer crisp with shining w’oexis. 
And I too dreain’d, until at last 
Across my fancy, brooding warm, 

The reflex of a legend past, 

And loosely settled into form. • 
And w'^ould^you have the thought 1 had, 
And see the vision that 1 saw^, 

Tlien ^ke the broidcry-framc, and afld 
A ciimson to the quaipt Macaw% 

And I will tell it. Turn your face, 

Nor look with that too-eamest eye — 
!fh6 4rhymes are dazzled from their place, 
Aiyi order’d words asunder fly. 
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THE SLEEPING PALACE 
1 

The varying year with blade and sheaf 
Clotlics and reclothes the happy* plains ; 

Here rests tlie sap witliin the leaf, 

Here stays the blood along the veins. 

Faint shadows, vapours liglitly curl’d, 

Faint murmurs from the meadoA\s come,. 

Like hints and echoes of the world 
To spirits folded in the womb. 

. n 

Soft lustre bathes the range of urns 
On every slanting ten-a(*e lawn. 

The fountain to his place returns 
Deep in the garden lakt^ withdrawn. 

Her<5 droops iho banner on vhe tower, 

On the hall-luarths the, festal fire.>, 

Tin* peacock in his laurel bower, 

The parrot in his gilded wires. 

HI 

Roof -haunting martins warm their eggs : 

In these, in » those the life is stay’d. 

Tlie mantles from the golden pegs 
Droop sle<^pily : no sound is made, 

Not oven i>f a gnat that sings. 

More like a picture scemeth all 

Than 'those old portraits of old kings, 

That watcli the sleepers fnun the wall. 

• rv 

Here sits tlio Butler with a flask 

Betwc*on his knees, half-drain’d ; and there 

The wTinkled steward at liis task, •' 

The maid-of-honour blooming fair : 

The page has caught her hand in his : 

Her lips are sever’d ‘hs to spei^k : 

His own are pouted to a kiss : ,v 

The blush is fix’d upon her cheek. ^ 
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Till all the hundred summers 

The beams, that thro’ the Oriel shine, 

Make pfisms in every carven glass, 

And beaker brimm’d with noble uinc. 

Each baron at the banquet sleeps, 

Grave faces gather’d in a ring. 

His state the king reposing keeps. 

He must have been a jovial king. * 

VI 

All round a hedge upshoots, and sliows 
At distance like a little ^wood ; 

Thorns, ivies, woodbine, mistletoes. 

And grapes with bunc^hos red as blood ; 

All creeping plants, a wall of green 

Close-matt^, biir and brake and brier, 

And glimpsingi over these, just seen, 

Higb up, the topmost iMdacc-spire. 

VII 

When will the liundrcd summers die, 

And thouglit and time be born again. 

And newer knowledge, drawing nigh, 

Bring Xruth that sways th^ soul of men ? 

Here all things in their place remain, « 
As all were order’d, ages since. 

Ck>me, Care and* Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 
And bring the f^ted fairy Prince. 


THE SLEEriEG BEAUTY 
I 

Year after 5par unto her feet. 

She lying on her couch alone, 

Across the purpled coverlet, 

The maiden’s jet-black hieiir lias grown. 
On either side her tranced form 

Forth streaming from a braid of i>earl^ 
Th% slumbrous light is. rich and warm, 
Aadoimoves not on the rdunded curl. 

H 
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II 

TJio silk star-broider’d coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
languidly ever ; and, amid 

Her full black ringlt^ts downwa^-d roll’d, 
Glows forth each softly-shadow’d arm 
With bracelets of the diamond bright : 
Her constant beauty doth inform 

Stillness witli love, and day with light. 

III 

She sleeps : her breathings are not heard 
In palace ch^imbers far apart. 

The fragrant tresses arc not stirr’d 
That lie uxion her charmed heart 
She sleexis : on either hand upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest : 
She slecjps, nor dreams, bu4 ever dwells 
A perfect fdJkn in perfect rest. 


THE ARKIVAL 
T 

Anii precious things, discover’d late, 

To those that seek them issue forth ; 

For love in sequel works with fAte, 

And draws the veil from hidden worth. 

He travels far from otlier skies — 

His mantle glitters on the rocks — 

A fairy Prince, with joyful eyes, 

And lighter-footed than the fox. 

n 

The bodies and the bones of* those 
That strove in other days to pass, 

Are wither’d in the thorny close. 

Or scatter’d ^blanching on the grass. 

He gazes on the silent dead : 

‘ They perish’d in their dariitg deeds.’ 

This proverb flashes thro’ his heau, 

‘ The many* fail : the one succe^^.’ 
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HI 

He comes» scarce knowing what he seeks : 

He lm»ks the hedge : lie enters there : 
The colour flies into iiis cheeks : 

He trusts to light on something fair ; 
For all his life the charm did talk 
* About liis path, and hover near 
With' words of promise in his walk, 

And whisper’d voices at his ear. * 

IV 

More close and close his footsteps wind ; 

The Magic Music in his« heart 
Beats quick and quicker, till he find 
The quiet chamber far apart. 

His spirit flutters like a lark, 

He stoops — to kiss her — on his knee. 

‘ Lt)ve, if thyHresses be so dark, 

H-r^ dark thq^c hiddcn»*eyes must be !•’ 


THE hevival 


A TOUCH, a kiss ! the charm, was snapt. 

There* rose a noise of striking clocks, 
And feet that ran, and doors that clapt, 
And barking dogs, and crowing cocks ; 
A fuller light iAumined all, 

A breeze thro’ *all the garden swqpt, 

A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 

And sixty feet tii^ fountain leapt. 


The hedge broke in, the banner blew. 

The |mtler drank, the steward scrawl’d, 
The fire shot up, the martin flew, • 

The parrot scream’d, the peaetKik squall’d. 
The maid and page renew’d their strife, 

^The paSace bang’d, and buzz’d and clackt, 
And All the long-pent str^m of life 
Dasli’d downward in a dhtaract. 
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III 

And last these the king awoke. 

And in his chair himself uprear’d, 

And yawn’d, and rubb’d his face, and spoke, 
‘ By holy rood, a royal beard ! 

How say you ? we liave slept, my lords. 

My beard lias grown into my lap.’ 

The barons swore, with many worda, 

' ’Dci’as but an after-dinner’s nap. 

IV 

‘ Pardy,’ return’d the king, ‘ but still 
My joints ar^ something stiff or so. 

My lord, and shall we pass the bill 
I mention’d lialf an hour ago ? ’ 

The chancellor, sedate and vain, 

In courteous words return’d reply : 

But dallied with his goldes chain, 

. And, smilingf put the question Ity. 

THE DEPARTURE 


And on her lover’s arm she leant. 

And round her waist she felt it fold. 
And far across the hills they w^ent 
In that new w'prld which is the old : 
Across the hills, and far ‘away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And^eep into the dying day 
Tile liappy princesp follow’d him. 

* II 

‘ I’d sleep another hundred j^eai-s, 

O love, for such another kiss ; ’ 

‘ (X wake for ever, love.’ she heaha, 

‘ O love, .’tw'f^ such as this and this.’ 
And o’er them many a sliding star, 

, And many a meny wind borne. 
And, stream’d *thro’ many a goldeu bar. 
The tw'ilight melted into morn. 
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III 

* O.eyes long laid in happy sleep ! ’ 

O hfvppy sleep, that lightly fled ! ’ 

‘ O happy kiss, that thy sleep ! ’ 

‘ O loVe, thy kiss would wake tho dead ! ’ 
And o’er them many a flowing range 
Of vapour buoy’d the crescent-bark. 

And, rapt thro* many a rosy change. 

The twilight died into the dark. 

IV 

‘ A lumdred summers ! can it be ? 

And whither got'st thou,* tell me where ? * 

" O seek my father’s court with me, 

For therc^ are greatc^r wonders there.’ 

And o’er the liills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

Beyond the night, across tl^e day, 

Th^<f all the world she folloAv’d him. 


MORAL 

1 

So, Lady Flora, take niy Ja^ 

And if you find no moral there, 

Clo, look in any glass and say, 

« What moral in bring fair. 

Oh, to what uses ^liall we put 

The w ildw'oed-flower that simply Wow s V 
And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom \)f tho rose ? 

II 

But any mait l^at walks the mead. 

In bud or blade, or bloom, may finc^ 
According as his humours lead, 

A meaning suited to his* mind. 

And liber^ applications lie 

]bi like Nature, dearest friend ; 

So ’twere to cramp its use,,if I 

Shoefld hook it to some useful end. 
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l’envoi 


You shako your head. A random string 
Your finer female sense offends. 

Wt^ll — Avc^ro it not a pleasant thing 
. To fall asleep with all one’s friends ; 

To ptiss with all our social ties 

To silence from tlie paths of men ; 

And every hundred yeai*s to rise 

And learn the world, and sleep again ; 

To sleep thro’ •berms of mighty wars, 

- And wake on sejcjnc.e grown to more. 

On secrets of the brain, thc‘, stars, 

As wild as aught of fairy lore ; 

And all that else the years will show. 
The Poet-fo^rms of stronger hours, 

The vast Repilblics that may grovV;* 

T’he Federations and the Powers ; 

Titanic forces taking birth 

In divers seasons, divers climes ; 

For we an* Ancients of tlie earth. 

And in the morning of the times. 

IT 

So slecniing, so aroused from sleep 

Tliro’ sunny decads new and strange, 

Or gay quinquenniads would wc reap 
The flower and quintessence of change. 

HI 

Ah, yet would I — and w^ouW 1 might ! 

So much your eyes my fancy take — 

Bd still the first to leap to light 

That 1 might kiss those eyes a-wakc ! 

For, am I right or am I wrong, 

To choose your own you did not c^ro ; 

You’d have my moral from the sdiig. 

And I will 'take my pleasure tl^ere : 
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And, am I right or am I wrong, 

My fancy, ranging tliro’ and thro% 

Top search a meaning for the song. 

Perforce will still revert to you ; 

Nor finds a closer truth than this 
** All-graceful head, so richly curl’d. 

And evermore a costly kiss 

The prelude to some brighter w'orld. 

IV 

For since the time when Adam first 
Embraced his Eve in happy hour. 

And every bird of Eden burst 
In carol, every bud to •flower, 

What eyes, like thine, liave waken’d hopes ? 

What lips, like thine, so sweetly join’d V 
Where on the double ros<^bud droops 
The fullnei^ of the jwnsive mind ; 

Whijb dearly self -involved, 

Yet slecjps a dreamless sleep to me ; 

A sleep by kisses undissolvc'd, 

That lets thee neither hear nor see : 

But break it. In tlie name of wife, 

And in the rights that name may give. 

Are clagp’d the moral of thy life. 

And that for which I car6 to live. 


EPILOaUB 

So, Lady Flora, take iny lay. 

And, if you find g. meaning there, 

O whisper to your glass, and say, 

‘ What wonder, if he thinks mo fair*? ’ 
What wondi^r I was all unwise. 

To shape the song for your delight 
Like Idlng- tail’d birds of Paradise, • 

That float thro’ Heavep, and cannot light ? 
Or old-world trains, upheld at court 
By Cu^id-boys of blooming hue — 

But ^ko it — earnest w'ed with sport, 

An^ either sacrc^l unto*you. 
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AMPHION 

My father left a park to me, 

But it i.s wild and barren, 

A garden too with scarce a tree 
And waster tlian a warren : 

Yet say the neighbours when they call. 
It i.s not bad but good land. 

And in it i.s tin? gc'rin of all 

That grows witiiin the woodland. 

O had I lived when song was great 
In days of* old Aniphion, 

And ta’cn my fiddle to the gate, 

Nor cared for seed or scion ! 

An<l liad I lived when song was great. 
And legs of trees wt^re^ limber, 

And ta’oii iity fiddle to the gate, 

And fiddled in the timber I 

’'Tis said he had a tuneful tongue, 

Such happy intonation, 

Whei*c‘Vor In? sat doAvn tend sung 
lie left a small plantation ; 

AVherever in a lonely grove 
He set up his forlorn pipes. 

The gouty oak began to move. 

And flounder into liol'n^npes. 

* « 

The mountaiii stirr’d its bushy crown, 
And, tradition tt^aches. 

Young ashes piroifbtted down 
. Coquetting -with young beeches ; 

And briony-vino and ivy -wreath 
Ran forward to his rhyfning. 

And from the valleys underneath 
Came little copses climbing. 

The linden broke her ranks and rent 
The woodbine wreaths that bind ]|^er. 
And down the middle, buzz ! site went 
With all her bees behind her 
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The poplaffi, in long order due. 

With cypress promenaded, 

The shock-head willows two and two 
By rivers gallopaded. 

• 

Came wet-shot alder from the wave, 

Came yews, a dismal coterie ; 

Each pluck’d his one foot from the grave, 
Poussettiiig with a sloe-tree : • • ♦ 

Old elms came breaking from the vine, 
The vine stream’d out to follow. 

And, sweating rosin, plump’d the pine 
From many a cloudy hpllow. 

And wasn’t it a sight to see, 

When, ere his song was ended. 

Like some great landslip, tree by tree, 

The coiintn^-side dosconcjjtd ; 

And %fie^pherds from the ifiountain-eaves • 
Look’d down, half-pleased, half-frighten’c 
As dash’d* about the drunken leaves 
The random sunshine lighten’d ! 

Oh, nati^re first was fresh to men 
And wanton without measTire ; 

So youthful and so flexile then, 

.You moved l^r at your pleasure. 

^vang out, my fiddle ! shako the twigs I 
And make lier dance attendance ; • 

Blow, flute, and stir the stiff-set sprigs, 
And scirrhous roots and tendons. 


’Tis vain ! iy sucli a brassy age 
I could not move a thistle ; 

The verj' sparrows in the hedge 
Scarce answer to my wlystle ; 

Or at the most, w'hen throe-parts-sick 
With stsumming and with scraping, 
A ^achara heehaws from the rick, 
Thejpassive oxen gajnngj* 

H 3 
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But what is that I hear ? a sound 
Like sleepy counsel pleading : 

O Lord ! — ’tis in my neighbour's ground. 
The modern Muses reading. ' 

TJiey read Botanic Treatises, 

And Works on Gardening thro' there. 
And Methods of transplanting trees. 

To look as if they grew' there. 

• I 

The wither’d Misses ! liow they prose 
O’er books of travell’d w^amen. 

And show you sHj>s of all that grows 
From England to Van Dicmien. 

They read in'arbours dipt and cut. 

And alleys, faded places, 

By 8<|uares c)£ tropic summer shut 
And warm’d in crystal cases. 

But these, tho’ fed with tareful dirt. 

Are neithei' grami nor sappy ; ' * 
Half-ooiiscuous of tlie garden-squirt, 

The spindlings look unhapp'y. 

Betttjr to me the meanest weed 
That blows upon its mountain, 

Tho vilest herb that runs to seed 
Beside it* native fountain. ' 

And I must work thro’ months of toil, 
And years of cultiv^at^on. 

Upon my propetr patch of s<>il 
To grow my o\vn plantation. 

I’ll take the showers as they fall, 

I will not vex lA’y bosom : 

Enough if at the end of all 
A little garden blossom. ^ 
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SIR GALAHAD 

Mv good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

C My strength is as the strength of ton, 

1 Because my heart is pure. 

The shatteririg_trujrni>vt^shrilleth high. 

The liaf3^tiranda shiver on the steel. 

The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly. 
The horses and rider reel : 

They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 

And 'when the tide of (fbmbat stands. 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 

How sweet are looks that ladi(‘s bend 
On whom tlieir favours |all I 
For fliom I batt4e till tho*end. 

To save from shame and tlirall : 

But all my heart is drawn above. 

My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine 
I never felt th# kiss of love. 

Nor maiden’s hand in niim*. 

More bdunteous aspcct.s on me beam, 

Me mightier transj)orts move and thrill ; 
So keep 1 fair tiiro’ faith and prayer 

• A virgin lieaA in work and wilL 
* 

WhoTi down the stormy crescent goes, 

A light before me^ swims, 

Biitw'eeii dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns ; ' 

Then by soipe secret shrine I ride ; 

I hear a voice, but non© are thc^re ; 
Tlie.^stjUls arc void, the doors are wid^*, 
Tfie tapers burning fain 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 

, The sto er ve^ls sparkle clean. 

The sfcrfrberi rings, tile censer swings, 
An<j[ solemn chaunts resound betweei 
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Somotimes on lonely mountain-mores 
1 find a magic bark ; 

I h^ap on board : no helmsman steers • 

1 float till all is daik. 

A gentle sound, an au'ful light ! 

Thr<M^ angels bear the holy Grail : 

With folded fo€5t, in stoles of white, 

On slf‘<'ping Mings they sail. 

AL^kless ecL vision^ blood of God ! 

My spirit heais her mortal bars, 

As doMii dark tides the glory slides, 

And slar-liko mingles Mith the stars. 

When on my g<rodly eharger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns 1 go, 

The cock crows ere the Chnstmas morn, 

Tlio strec'ts are dumb with snow. 

The tempest crackle*? on the leads, 

And, ringing, springs front brand and mail; 

"Hut o’(‘r the dalk a glory spreads, ‘ • 

And gilds the driving hail. 

1 h^ave the plain, I eliinb the height ; 

No branchv thicket shelter yields ; 

Hut blessed Jorras in w'histling storms 
Fly o’er wa.ste fens and w’indy fields. 

A maiden kriiglit — to me is given 
Such hope, I know* not fear ; 

I y<*arn to breathe the ai^s of heaven 
That often mt'et me here. 

I muse on joy that will not cease, 

Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 

Pure hlies of eternal *peaoe. 

Whose odours haunt my dreams ; 

And, stricken by an angel's hand, 

Tliis mortal armour that I*w'ear, 

^ This weight and size, this heart and oyes, 

; Are touch’d, arc turned to finest air* 

i 

The clouds are l^roken in the sky. 

And thro’ the mountain-w*alls^ 

A rolling organ*harmony 

Sw^ells up, and shakes and falls. 
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Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 

* O just and faithful knight of God ! 

Ride on I the prize is near.* 

So pasa I hostel, hall, and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-arm*d I ride, whate’er Ix^tide, 

Until I find the holy Grail. 


EDWARD GRAY 

Sweet Emma Moreland of 3 ’<>ndt‘r town 
Met me walking on yondef way, 

‘ And hav<5 you lost your heart ? ’ she said ; 

‘ And are you married y(*t, Edward Gray ? ’ 

Swcf^t Emma Moreland sjioko to mo : 

Bitt<?rly weeping I turn’d away : 

Sweety £mma Moreland, love’s no more 
Can touch the heart of Edward Gray. 

Ellen AdaiV she loved m<5 well, 

Against her father’s and mother’s will : 
To-day I sat for an hour and wept, 

By Ellen’s grave, on the windy hill. 

‘ Shy she vras, and I thought fier cold ; 

Thought her proud, and fled over tlie set 
Fill’d 1 was with /oily and spilth, 

When Ellen Adair was dying for me. 

‘ Cruel, cruel the words I said ! • 

Cru<^lly came they back to-day : 

You’re too slight and fickle,” I said, 

“ To trouble the heart of Edward Gr43^^ 

‘ There I put wiy face in the grass — 
AVTiisper’d, “ Listen to my despair ; 

1 repent me of all I did : 

Speak a little, Ellen Adais ! ” 

* Then I toc^ a pencil, and*WTote 
On th;|^ mossy stone, as I lay, 

“ Here lies the body of ElleQ Adair ; 

And hfete the heart of Edward Gray 1 ” 
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‘ Love may come, and love may go, 

And fly, like a bird, from tree to tree : 
But I wiW lov(‘ no more, no more, 

Till Kllen Adair come back to mo. 

‘ Bitterly wept I over the strme : 

I-flttcrly weeping I turn’d away ; 

T)i(‘ro lies the body of Ellen Adair ! 

Ahd Yliore the liearl of Edward Gray ! ’ 


WILL WATERPUO'OFS LYRICAL MONOLOGUE 

MADE AT THE C()( K 

0 VLUMP head-waiter at Tlie Cock, 

To which I ;noht resort, * 

•How' go(‘M the fiino ? ’'Pw livi* o’elddk. 

(to fetch a ]Hut of ]>oii : 

But let it not bo such as that ' 

You svt b(‘fore chance-comers, 

But such whose father-gri1?|>(‘ grew' fat 
On Lusitanian summers. 

• 

No vain libation to the Muse, 

But may she still bt» kind, 

And whisper lovely words; and use 
> •Her inlluenco on the .mind. 

To nfak«.* me write my random rhymes, 

Eh' they be half-forgotten ; 

Nor add and alter, lAany times, 

Till all be ripcj and rotten. 

1 j)ledge luT, and she comes* and dips 

Her laund in tlie w'ine, t 

Ancl lays it thrice upon my lips, 

These favoui^d lips of mine; 

Until the charm have power to^make 

* New' lifeblood warm tho bosom. 

And barren cq;nnionplaces break 
In full and kindly blossom. 
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I pledge her silent at the board ; 

Her gradual fingers steal 
And touch upon the master-chord 
Of all I felt and feel. 

Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans, 

And phantom liopes assemble ; 

And that child’s heart within the man’s 
Begins to move and tremble. 

Thro’ many an hour of summer suns 
By many pleasant ways, 

Against its fountain upward runs 
Tlie current of my days : 

I kiss the lips I once ha\%^ kiss’d ; 

Tlie gas-light wavers dimmer ; 

And softly, thro’ a vinous mist. 

My college friendships glimmer. 

I grow in wofth, and wit, and sense, 

Uyboding critic-pen, •• 

Or that eternal *want of pence, 

Which Arexes public men, 

Who hold their hands to all, and cry 
For that whjch all deny them — 

Wlio sweep the (Tossings, wet or dry. 

And tiill the world go by ^them. 

Ah yet, tho’ all the world forsaken 
Tho’ fortune clip my wings, 
i will not crain^ my iieart, nor take 
Half-views of men and things. 

Let Wliig and Tory slir their blood*; 

There must bo stormy weather ; 

But for some true result of gcjod 
All parties work together. 

Let there b^ thistles, there arc grapes , 

If ol^ tilings, there are new ; 

Ton thousand brok(Ti lights and shajfcs, 

Yet glimpses of tlie true. 

Lt't rafis be rife in prose and rhyme, 

«We lacic not rhymes and reasons, 

As oriTthis whirligig of Time 
We#circle with the seasons. 
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This earth is rich in man and maid ; 

With fair horizons bound : 

This whole wide earth of light and shitde 
Comes out, a jiorfect niund. 

Higli over roaring Temple-bar, 

And, sot in Heaven’s tliird story, 

1 look at all things as they are. 

But thro’ a kind of glory. 

• « ... . . — 

Head -waiter, lionour’d by the guest 
Half-mused, or reeling-i ijH‘, 

The pint, you brought me. was the best 
That cw(‘r eame from ]npo. 

But tho’ the ])oH surpasses jiraiso. 

My nerves have desalt witli stifTer. 

1m then* some inagie in tlu' place ? 

Or do my peptics ddlor V 
For sineo I eame to live and learn. 

No pint of white or red 
Had ever half the power 1o turn 
I’his wheel within my head, * 

AVhieh bears a season’cl brain about, 
UiiMubji'et to eonfusion, 

Tlio’ soak’d and saturntc*, out and out. 
Thro’ every convolution. 

For I am of a numerous house, 

With many kiiiHnien gay, 

Where long and largely wh earouso 
As w ho shall say mi* nay : 
lOach Vnonth, a birth-day eoming on, 

We drink d(*fying trouble, 

Or sometimes two would meet in one. 
And then wo drank it double ; 

Whether tlio vintage, yet unk*pt 
Had relish fiery-iiew% ^ 

Or, elbow'-doep in sawdust, slept. 

As old as Waterloo ; 

Or stow’d (Avhen elassic Canning died) 

. In musty bins and chambers, * 

Hivd cost upon its crusty side 
The gloom oFten Decembers. 
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The Muse, the jolly Muse, it is 1 
She answer’d to my call, 

She changes with that mo^ or this, 

Is all-in-all to all ; 

She lit the spark within my throat. 

To make my blood run quicker. 

Used all her fiery \^'ill, and smote 
Her life into tlie liquor. 

And lienco this halo lives about 
The waiter’s hands, that roach 
To each his perfect pint, of stout. 

His proper chop to each. 

He looks not like the common breed 
That with the napkin aally ; 

I tliink he came like Ganymede, 

From some delightful valley. 

The Cock was of a larger egg 
Than moclilru poultry dj*op, 

Steif^^ forward an a firinel: h^g, 

And cramm’d a plumpc^r crop ; 

Upon an* ampler dunghill trod, 

Crow’d lustier late and early, 

Sipt vine frorA silvcjr, praising God, 

And raked in golden barley. 

A private life was all his jdjy. 

Till in a court ho saw 
^ sonicthing-ppttle-bodied boy, 

Tliat knuckled^ at the taw : 

He stoop’d and clutch’d him, fair and gocAl, 
Flew over roof and casement : 

His brothers of thes weather stood 
Stock-still for sheer amazement. 

But he, by^ farmstead, thorpe and spire, 

And follow’d with acclaims, 

A signf to many a staring shire, 

Came crowing over Thames. 

Riglit down by smoky foul’s they bore. 

Till, viliere the street growls straiten. 

One «fix’d for ever at the door, 

Ar^ one became head-waiter. 
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But whitlier would my fancy go ? 

How out of place she makes 
Tlif? vif)let of a legend blow 

Among the chops and steaks ! ' 

’Tis but a steward of the can, 

One shade more plump than common ; 
As just and mere a serving- man 
As any, born of woman. 

I ranged too high ; what draws me down 
Into the common day ? 

Is it the wcnglit .of that half-crown, 

Whicli I sliall have to pay ? 

For, something ^duller than at first. 

Nor wholly comfortable, 

I sit (my empty glass reversed), 

And tlirumming on the table : 

Half f(5arful that, with stdf fit strife, 

I take mysc'lf to task ; , ^ 

•Lc‘,st of the fullriess of my life 
I leave an empty flask : 

For I had hope, by sonielhing rare, 

T<j prove myself a pot^t ; 

But, while I plan and plai\, my hair 

Is grt^y before I know it. 

« 

So fares it since the years began, 

Till they he gather’d up ; 

The truth, tliat flies the flowing can. 

Will haunt the vacant cup : 

And othc'rs’ follies teach us not, 

Nor much their wisdom leaches ; 

And most, of sterling wortli, is what 
Uur own experience preaclics. 

Ah, let the rusty theme alone ! 

We kriow' not what we know'. ^ 

But^for my pleasant hour, His gone, 

’Tis gone, and let it go. 

'Tis gone : a thousand such have slipt 
. Away from my embraces, * 

Ai\d fall’ll into the dusty crypt 
Of darken’d lorms and faces. 
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Go, therefore, thou \ thy betters went 
lx>ng since, and came no more ; 

WiMi peals of genial clamour sent 
From •many a tavern-door, 

With tiyisted quirks and happy hits, 

From misty men of letters ; 

The tavern-hours of mighty wits — 

Thine elders and thy betters. 

Hours, when the Poet^s \^'ords arid foolss 
Had yet tlieir native glow : 

Nor yet the fear of little liooks 
*Had made him talk for show ; 

But, all his vast heart sly;5rri8-warm’d, 

Ho flash’d his raiuhiin speeches ; 

Ere days, that deal in ana, swarm’d 
His literary leeches. 

So mix for e^er with the past, 

Li||^ all goexi things on •earth ! 

For should 1 i)rize tlu'c, eouldst thou latft. 
At half, thy real worth ? 

I hold it good, good things should pass : 
With time 1 will not quarrel : 

It is but yondt'r emj>ty glass 
That makes me maudlin-moral. 

• — • 

Head-waiter of the chop-house here. 

To which I most resort, 

I too must pai\ : I hold thee dear 
For this good pint of port. 

For this, thou shalt from all thingrf suck 
Marrow of mirth and laughter ; 

And, wheresoe’er tlfou move, good luck 
Shall fling her old shoe after. • 

But thou w'tlt never move from hence, 
The sphere thy fate allots : 

Tliy latter days inereasexj with pence 
Go down among the p^ts : 

Thou battenest by the greasy gleam 
• In haifbts of hungry sinners, 

Old dbxes, larded with the steam 
Of •thirty thousand dinfters. 
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We fret, tve fume, i^'ould shift our skins, 
W^ould quarrel with our lot ; 

Thy care is, under polish’d tins. 

To serve the hot-aud-liot ; 

To come and go, and come again, 
R'^turning like the pewit. 

And watch’d by silent gentlemen, 

That trifle with the cruet. 

Live ‘long, ere from thy topmost head 
Tlie thick-set hazel dies ; 

Long, lire the })atc;ful crow shall tread 
The corners of thine eyes : • 

Live long, nor /eel in head or chest 
Our changrful etiuinoxos. 

Till mellow Death, liki^ some late guest, 
iShall call thee from the boxes. 

Rut when he calls, and thcyi shalt cease 
To pace the«gritted fh)<)r, 

And, laying dowii an uiu'tuous lease 
Of life, shalt earn no more ; • 

No carved cross-bones, the types of Death, 
Shall show' tliee past to^ Heaven ; 

But carved cross-j^ipes, and, underneath, 

A pint-pot, neatly graven. 


LADY CLARE 

It wa^^s the time w'hen lilies blo\v, 

And clouds arc highest up in air. 
Lord Ronald brought ^ a lily-white do<^ 
To give his cousin. Lady Clare. 

I trow^ they did not part in scorn : 

Lovers long- betroth’d were *t hey : 

The;jr' two will wed the morrow mt>rii : 
God’s blessing on the day ! 

* He docs not love me for my birth, 

. Nor for my lands so brood orfd fair ; , 
He loves me for my own true woiili, 
And that is Vl^oll,’ said Lad^' Clare. 
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In there came old Alice the nurse, 

Said, ‘ Who was this that went from thee I * 
It Atas my cousin,’ said Lady Clare, 

‘ To-mofrow he weds with me.’ 

% 

‘ O God We thank'd ! ’ said Alice the nurse, 

‘ That all comes round so just and fair : 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 

And you are not the Ijady Clare.’ 

‘ Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse ? 

Said Lady Clare, ‘ that yo speak so wild ? ’ 

' As Gcxl 's above,’ said Alice the nurse. 

* I speak the truth : you^tro my child. 

‘ 1'ho old Earl’s daughter died at my breast ; 

I speak £he Irulh, as 1 live by bread ! 

I buried her like my own sweet child, 

And put my child in her stead.’ 

* •• •• 

* Falsely, falstjly have ye done, 

O motlier,’ siio said, ‘ if this be true 
'Fb keep the best man under tlie sun 
So many yoars^from his due.’ 

‘ Nay now, my child,’ said Alice the nurse, 

‘ Hut kt^bp the secret for your life, 

And all you have will be Lord Ronald’s, 

When you are man and wife.* 

• * -» 

‘ If I’m a beggar bgrn,’ she said, 

‘ I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 

Pull off, pull off, the brooch of gold. 

And fling the diamdlid nercklace by.’ 

* Nay now, my child,’ said Alice the nurse, 

‘ But keep the secret all ye can.’ 

She said •Not so : but 1 w^ill know 
If there be any faith in man.’ 

• 

* Nay now, wliat faith ? ’ said Alice the nurse, 

* '{'he mall will cleave unto his right.’ 

‘ And luf sliall have it,’ the lady replied, 

^ Tho’«I should die to-niglrt.’ 
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‘ Yet give one kiss to your mother dear ! 

Alas, my child, I sinn’d for thee/ 

‘ O mother, mother, mother,’ she said, v 
‘ So strange it seems to me. 

‘ Y<>t hcTo ’s a kiss for my mother dear, 

My mother dear, if this be so, 

And lay your hand ujion my head, 

And bless me, mother, ere I go.’ 

She elad lierself in a russc‘1 gown, 

She was no longer l.iady ('laro : 

She went by dale, and shc5 went by down. 
With a single j-ose in her liair. 

Th(‘ lily-white doo Lord Ronald had brought 
Lcuijit up from where she lay, 

» Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand, 

And follovi’d her all the M’^ay. 

Down stept Lord Ronald -from his tow(T * 

‘O Lady Clare, you shame your worth ! 
Why c*oim‘ you drest like a village maid, 

I’liat are the flower of the earth ? ’ 

( 

* If I (*ome drest like a \ illag<* maid, 

1 am but ar my fortunes are : * 

I am a beggar born,* she said, 

* And not the Lady t’lan\’ 

c « 

‘ Play mo no tricks,’ said Lord Ronald, 

‘ For I am yours in word and in dcckl. 
IMay me no tricks,* said Lord Ronald, 

‘ Your riddle is hard to read.’ 

O and proudly stood she up ! 

Her heart within her did not fail : 

She look’d into Ijord Ronald’s ey^s, 

^Vnd told him all her nurse’s tale. 

He laugh’d a laugh of merry scorn : 

. He turn’d and kiss’d her whoio she stood 

* If you are not the heiress born, • ' 

And I,’ said iie, * the next in blqpd — 
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^ If 3 'ou are not the heiress bom, 
And 1/ said he, * the la'wful heir, 
two will wed to-morrow mom. 
And you shall still bo Lady Clare. 


THE LORD OF BURLEIGH 

In her ear he whispers gaily, 

‘ If my heart by signs e.au tell. 

Maiden, I have watch’d thee daily. 
And I think thou lov’st mo 'well.’ 

She replies, in accents fainter, 

‘ There is none I love like thee.’ 

Ho is but a landsciape-painU^r, 

And a village maid<;n she. 

He to lips, that fondly falter. 

Presses his without reproof : 

Leads her to*tlie village s^tar, 

Alta they leave her fatlier’s roof. 

** I can make no marriage i>rosont : 

^ Little can I give my wife. 

Love will make our cottage pleasant, 
And I love thee more than life.’ 

They by parks and lodges going 
See the lordly castles stand : 

Summer woods, about them blowing, 
Made a murmur in the land. 

From d<H?p thohght himself ho rouses. 
Says to her that loves him well, 

* Lc^t us see tliese handsome houses* 
Where the wealtljy nobles dwell.’ 

So she goe.s by him attended, 

' Hears liim lovingly converse. 

Sees whate^igr fair and splendid 
Lay. betwixt his hpme and hers ; 

Parks with oak and chestnut shady,* 
Parks and order’d gardens great, 

Ancient liomes of lord and lady, 

Built Ibr pleasure and for state. 

All h9 shows her makes him dearer : 
Evermore she seems to-^gazo 
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On that cottage growing nearer, 

Wiiore they twain will spend their days. 
O but she will love him truly ! 

Ho shall have a cheerful home ; 

SIio will order all tilings duly, 

When beneath his roof they come. 

Thus licr heart rcjoici^s greatly. 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings statedly. 

And beneath the gate she turns ; 

Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all tliose she saw before : 

Many a gallant gay domestic 
Bows before liim at the door. 

And they speak in gentle murmur, 

VV^lien they answer to Ins call, 

AVliilo ho treads with footstep firmer. 
Leading on from hall to ^lalL 
And, while now she w'ondors blind\y, 

' Nor the meaning can divine, 

Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

‘ All of this is mine and thine.’ 

Here ho lives in state and bounty, 

Ijord of Burleigh, fair and free, 

Not a lord in all tlie eounty 
Is 80 great a lord as he. 

All at once the colour flushes 

Her street face from brow to chin r 
As it wiTe with shame sHo blushes, 

And her spirit changed within 
'rinm her countenance all over 
Pale again as doat^i did prove : 

But he clasp’d her like a lover, 

And lie cheer’d her soul with love. 

So slio strove against her weakness, 

Tho’ at times her spirit sank : ^ * 

Siiaped lier heart with woman’s meekness 
To all duties, of her rank : 

And a gentle consort made he, 

- And lu^r gentle mind w'as such 
That she grew a noble lady, * 

And the peojde loved her much, r 
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But a trouble weigh’d upon her, 

And perplex’d her, night and morn, 
i¥ith the burthen of an honour 
Unto which she was not bom. 

Faint she grew, and ever fainter, 

As* she murmur’d, ‘ Oh, that he 
AVere once more that landscape-painter, 
Whicli did win inv heart from mo ! * 
So she droop’d and droop’d befose him, 
Fading slowly from liis side : 

Three fair children first sho boro him. 
Then before her time sho died. 
Weeping, weeping late and early. 
Walking up and pnc*tng down, 

Deeply mourn’d the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh-house by Stamford -town. 

And ho came to look upon her, 

And he Jook’d at her and said, 

* {king the dress and jjgit it on her, 
That she wore when sho ’was wed.’* 
Then her people, softly treading, 

Boro to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was w(»d in, 

That her ^spirit might have rest. 


SIR LAUNCELOT. AND QUEEN GUINEVERE 

A TRAGMENT 

Like souls that balance joy and pain, 

With tears and smiles from heaven again ^ 
The maiden Spring upon the plain 
Came in a sun-lit fall of rain. 

In cfystal vapour everywhere 
Blue ?bles of heaven laugh’d between, 

And, far in forest-deeps unseen, * 

The topmost elm- tree gefther’d green 
F{om draughts of balmy air. 

^mdtimes the linnet piped his song : 
Somiitimes the throstle Whistled strong : 
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SometimeH tlio sparhawk, wheel’d along. 
Hush'd all the groves from fear of wrong : 

By grassy capes with fuller sound, 

In curves the yellowing river ran. 

And drooping chestnut-buds began 
'Fo spread into the perfect fan, 

Above the teeming ground. 

ip the bo^diood of the year, 

Sir Launeclot and Queen Guinevere 
Hode thro’ tlie coverts of the doer, 

With blissful treble ringing clear. 

Sh«‘ s<M*m’d a part of joyous Spring : 

A gown of gras8-gi*een silk wore, 

Hiickled with golden elasps before ; 

A light -green tuft of plumes she bore 
(iosed in a golden ring. 

Now on some twisted ivy-net,* 

Now by some tiiikUng rivulet, 

In mos.s(>s inixt with violet 

Her cream-white mule his pastern set : 

And fleeter now she skimm’d the plains 
Than she whoso elfin praneei springs 
By night to (htv warbling^, 

\Vhen all the glimmering moorland zings 
With jingling bri^e-reins. 

As she fled fast thro’ sun a. id shade, 

Thr hiipjiy winds ujmn her jilayM, 
lilowing tho ringlet from the braid : 

She look’d so lovely, as she sway’d 

The rein with dainty finger-tips, 

A ma 1 had given all other blLss, 

And all his worldly worth for yds. 

To waste liis wiiole heart in one kiss 
,Upon her perfect lips. " 
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A FAREWELL 

Ftow do\TO, cold rivulet, to the sea. 
Thy tribute wave deliver : 

No more by thee my steps shall be. 
For ever and for over. 

Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivulet then a river : • 

No where by thee my steps shall be. 
For ever and for over. 

But here will sigh thine alder tree, 
And here thine aspen /;hiver ; 

And heni by thee will hum the bt‘e. 
For over and for <;v€ 5 r. 

A thousand suns will strc‘am on thee, 
A thousand moons will quiver ; 

But»<Bnot by thee my stejis shall be. 
For over and for ever. 


THE BEGC5AR MAID 

Her arms across lier breaitt she laid ; 

She was more fair than words can say : • 
^ Bare-footed came tlie beggar maid 
Before the king Cophetua. 

In robe and crown the king stc*pt.. down, 

To meet and greet her on hf^r w ay ; 

‘ It is no w’oiuh^r, » said the lords, 

* She is more beautiful than day.’^ 

As shines ^he moon in clouded skier., 

Sl\p in her poor attire was seen : 

One flraised her ankles, one her eyys, 

One her dark hair aryl lovesomo mien. 

So sweet a face, such angel grace. 

In att that lard iMd never been : 
*CopJ%etua sware a royal oath : 

* Jliis beggar maid shall be my queen ! ’ 
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THE VISION OF SIN 

I ‘ 

I HAD a vision when the night was late : 

A youth canio riding toward a palace-gate. 

He rode a Jiorso with wings, that would have flown, 
But that his lu*avy rider kept him down. 

»And from the palac^e came a child of sin, 

And took^ hhn by the curls, and led him in, 

AVliero sat a company with heated eyes. 

Expecting when a fountain s})ould arise : 

A sleepy light upon their brows and li])S — 

As when tlu^ sun, a crescent of eclipse. 

Dreams over lake and*lawn, and isles and capes— 
SulTused them, sitting, lying* languid Bha]>es, 

By heaps of gourds, and skins of wine, and i)iles of grapes. 

Then methought I iio^rd a mellow sound, 

Gathering up from all %ho lowc»r ground ; 

Narrowing in to M'hero^they sat asscunhlod 
liOW voluptuous music winding trembled, 

Wov’ii in eireles : tlH*y that heard it sigh’d, 

Panted hand in liand 'with faces ^)ale, 

SAVTiTig themselves, and in low tones replied ; 

Till the fountain spcVutcKi, slunvoving wide 
Sleet of diamond-drift and pearly hail ; 

Then the music touchM the gates and died ; 

Hose again from wlu;ro it setun’d to fail, 

Storip’d in ojrbs of song, a grotv ing gale ; 

Till thronging in and in, to where they waited, 

As ’twen^ a hundred-throate<J nightingale, 

The strong tempestuous treble throbb’d and palpitated ; 
Kan into iVs giddiest whirl of sound. 

Caught the 8i)arkles, and in circles, • 

Purple gauzes, golden hazes, liquid mazei}.* 

Flung the torrent rainbow round : 

Then they started from their places, 

Moved with \dolence, changed in hue. 

Caught each other with wild grimaces, ' 

Half-invisible to the view, 

Wheeling with precipitate pace^ 
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To the melody, they flew. 

Hair, and eyes, and limbs, hnd faces, 

Twisted hard in fierce embraces, 

Like to Furies, like to Graces, 

Dash’d together in blinding dew : 

Till, kill’d ^itli some luxurious agony. 

The nerve-dissolving melody 
Flutter’d headlong from the sky. 

Ill 

And then I look’d up toward a mountain-tract, 
That girt the region with higli cliff and lawn : 

• I saw that every morning, far withdrawn 
Beyond the darkness and the (ataract, 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn, 
rnheeded : and detaching, fold by* fold. 

From those still heights, and, slowly drawing near, 
A vapour lieavy, hueless, formless, cold, 

Came floatijj^g on f<?r many a mpntli and year, 
Unheeded ? and I tliought I ubuld have spoken. 
And warn’d that madman ere it grew too late : 
But, in dreams, I could not! Mine was broken, 
When that cold vapour touc h’d the palace-gate, 
And link'd again. Psaw within my iiead 
A grey and gap-tooth’d man as lean as dc^ath, 

Who slowly i\}do across a wither’d heath, 

• And lighted at a ruin’d inn, and said : 

• • IV 

‘ Wrinkled ostler^ grim and thin ! 

Here is custom come your way f 
Take my brute, and lead him in, 

Stuff^his ribs wifii mouldy hay. 

’ Bitter barmaid, waning fast ! 

See that ^sheets are on my bed 
WhatT^ the flower of life is past : 

It is long before you wckI. 

% 

" Slip-shod waiter, lank and sour, 

, At thi Dragon on the heath ! 

Let tft have a quiet hour, 

Lei us hob-and-nob with Death. 
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^ I am old, but let me drink ; 

Bring me Hploes, bring me >vine ; 

I remember, when I think, • 

That my youth was half divine. 

‘ Wines is good for shrivell’d lij^s, 

Wlien a blanket \vra])s the day, 

Whfsn the rotten wocxllarKl drips, 

« And tins Icsaf ik stamp'd in clay. 

* Sit thoo down, and have no shame, 

Checsk by jowl, and knee by knee : 

Wliat care I for any name ? 

What for ot'der or d(*gree ? 

‘ TiCt me s(;row thee ii]) a peg , 

Lei me loose thy tongue Mitii wine: 
Callest tliou that thing a leg ? 

Which is thinnest ? thine or mine ? 

% •• 

* Thou sluilt not bo saVed by works : 

Thou hast Jjoen a sinner too : 

Ruin’d trunks on Avither'd forks, 

Empty sc'arecrows, 1 jvnd you ! 

‘ Fill tile cup, and fill the can : 

Havi* a i-ouso before the moAi : 

Every moment dies a man, 

pjvorv moment one is born. 

• • 

‘ We are men of ruinid blood ; 

Therefore comes it we are wise. 

Fish are wo that love the mud, 

Rising to no faiity-fiics. • 

‘ Name and fame ! to fly sublime 

Thro’ the courts, the caftips, the schools, 
Is to be the ball of Time, 

•‘Bandied by the hands of fools. 

• 

‘ Friondship ! — to be tM O in one — 

« Let the canting liar pack ! ^ 

Well I know, when I am gone, • 

How she ihouths behind my bex^k 
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^ Virtue ! — to be good and just — 
Every heart, when sifted well, 
a clot of warmer dust. 

Mix'd with cunning sparks of hell. 

‘ O ! * we two as well can look 
Wliited thought and cleanly life 
As the priest, above Ins book 
Ix!eriiig at his neig}ilx>ur's wife4 

* Fill tlie cup, and lill the can : 

Have a rouse before the morn : 
Every moment dies a man, 

Everj" moment one ip born. 

* Drink, and let the parties rave : 

They are fill’d witJi idle spleen ; 
Rising, falling, like a wave*, 

Foi\thejji know not what they mean. 

‘ ffo that rottrs for lib?‘Tty 

Fastf^r binds a tyraijt’.s power ; 

And the tyrant’s cruel glee 

Forces on tlie freer hour. 

• 

‘ Fill the can, and fill the cup : 

Alt the windy ways o& men 
Are but dust that riscss up, 

And is lightly laid again. 

• 

* Greet lier with applausive breath, 

, Freedom, gaily doth she tread ; 

In her right a civic wreath. 

In her left a Human head. 

* No, I love not what is new ; 

She is \>f an ancient house : 

AnHUI think wo know the him 
Of that caiJ upon her brows. 

• 

* Let her go ! her thirst she slakes 

Whire the bhxxly conduit runs : , 
TlAn her swe^etest meal she makes 
On the first-born of her sons. 
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‘ Drink to lofty hopes tliat cool — 
Visions of a perfc^ct State : 

Drink wc, last, the public fool, 
Frantic . love and frantic hate. 

‘ Chant me now some wicked stave. 
Till thy drooping courage rise, 

And the glow-worm of the grave 
(Jlii miner in thy rheumy eyes. 

‘ Fear not thou to loose thy tongue ; 

S<^t tliy hoary faiKues free ; 

What is loathsome to the young 
Saviours wq|l to thee and me. 

‘ Change, reverting to the years. 

When thy nerves c.ould 'understand 
What there is in loving tears, 

And the warmth of iiai&d in hand. 

‘ Tell me tales of thy first love — 
April lujpcs^ the fools of chance ; 
Till the graves begin to move. 

And tlie dead begin to dance. 

‘ Fill the can, and fill the cup : 

All the windy ways of men 
Arc but dust that rises up, 

And is lightly laid again. 

‘ Tnioping from their mouldy dens 
The chap-fallen circle spreads : 
Welcome, fellow-citizens . 

Hollow iicarts ai>d empty heads ! 

‘ You are bones, and what of that ? 

Every face, however full, 

Padded round with flesh and fat-. 

Is but inodeird on a skull. 

I 

‘ Deatli is king, and Vivat Rex ! 

Tread a measure on the stones, 

^ Madam — if I know' your sex, 

From the iashion of your bones. 
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* No, 1 cannot praiBc the fire 
In your eye — ^nor yet your lip : 

AJt the more do I i^mire 
Joints of cunning workmanship. 

‘Lo! .God’s likeness — the ground-plan — 
Neither modeli’d, glazed, or framed : 
Bubs me, thou rough sketi^i of man, 

Far too naked to be shaiiied I 

* • 

‘ Drink to. Fortune, drink to Cliancc, 
While we keep a little breath ! 

Drink to heavy Ignorance ! 

Hob-and-nob with brother Death ! 

‘ Thou art maziKi, the niglit is long, 

And the longer night is near : 

Wimt ! I am not all as wrong 
As a bitter jest is dear. 

‘ Youthful Hbpes, by scores, to all, 

\¥1ien the lo(;ks} are crisfi and curl'd ; • 
Unto me my maudlin gall 
And ifty mockeric's of \he w'orld. 

‘ Fill the cup, and fill the can ! 

Mingle maaSie>HS, mingle scorn ! 

Dregs of life, and lees of man : 

Yet*we Mill not die forlbni.’ 


Tlie voide grew faint : •there came a further change : 
Once more uprose the mystic mountain-range : \ 

Below were mtm and horses pierced with worms, 

And slowly quickening into^hnver forms ; 

By shards and sc\irf of salt, and scum of dross, * 

Old plash of rains, and rc^tuse patch’d with ifioss. 
Then some one spake : ‘ Behold ! it was a crime 
Of sense avenged by sense tliat w'ore with time.* 
Another answ'er’d ‘ But a crime of sense t • 

Give him new nerves with old cypctricnce.* * 

Another said : ‘ The crime of sensi* became 
The crimg id malice, and is equal blame.* 
m 

> Lines 9 and ip of seetjon v appesr in tfte SeltdwM, 1865, only. 

1 
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And one : ‘ He had not wholly quench’d hifl power 
A little grain of conscience miS^e him sour.’ 

At last 1 heard a voice upon the slope 
Cry to the summit, ‘ Is there any hope ? ’ 

wliieh an answer peal’d from that liigh land, 
But in a tongue no man could undei^tand ; 

And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn 
Chid made Himself an awful rose of dawn. 


MOVE EASTWARD, HAPPY EARTH 

<s 

Move coastward, happy earth, and leave 
Yon orange sunset waning slow : 

From fringes of the fadc?d eve, 

O, liappy planet, eastw ard go ; 

Till over thy dark shoulcfcr glow 
Thy silver'sister-wor^d, and rise 
To glass herself in dewy eyes 

That watch ifte from the glen below. 

Ah, bear me with thee, smoothly borne, 
Dip forward under starry light, 

And iuove*mo to my marriage- mom, 
And round again to happy night. 


BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 

Break, break, break, 

On thy cold grey stones, O Sea i 
And 1 would tliat my tongue could. utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.*" 

O well, for the lisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sistcy^ at play I 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That ho sing9 In his boat on the bay ! 
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And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 

But Cwfor the touch of a vanish'd hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 

Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea ! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


THE POET'S SONG 

• 

The rain had fallen, the Ptw^t 

He pass'd by the town and out of the street, 

A light wind blew from the gates of tlie sun. 

And waves of shadow went over the wheat, 

And he sat him down in a lonc^ly place, 

Ai^ chanted a melbdy loud and swee^. 

That made tife wild-swap pause in* her cloud, 

And the lark drop down at his feet. 

• • 

The swallow' stopt as he hunted the bcx», 

The snake slipt und^r a spray, 

Tlie wild hawk stood w'ith the down on his bc^ak, 
And stared, yll'h prey. 

And the nightingale thought, * 1 have sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay, 

For he ^ngs of what t];ie world will bo 
When the years have died away.* 



THE GOLDEN YEAR 

f First published in Poems, fourth odjtion, 1840.] 

Well, you shall have that son^ which Leonard WTOte : 
It was last summer on a tour in Wales : 

Old James w*as with mo : m'o that day had been 
Up Snowdon ; and I wish’d for Leonard tliore, 

And found him in Llanbcris : then wo crost 
Between the lakes, and clatnber’d half way up 
The counter side ; and that same song of his 
He told mo; for I ♦banter’d him, and s\vore 
They said ho lived shut up within himself, 

A tongue-ti(vl Pcwt in the feverous days, 

That, setting the how fmich before the how, 

Cry, like the daughters of the l^orsolocch, * Give, 

Oram us with all,’ }mt count not me th^ herd ! 

T(j w hich ‘ I’hoy call me wliat they w'ill,* ho said : 

‘ But 1 was born to^ laU^ : the fair ?iow' forms, 

That float about the threshold of an age, 

^Liko truths of Science waiting to be caught — 

Catch mo w ho can, and make "the catcher crowm’d — 
Are taken by the forelock. I^et it be. 

Hut if you care indeed to listen, hear 

Tlu^so measured words, my work of yostormorn. 

‘ Wo sleep and w ake and sloop, but all tliii^ move ; 
The Sun flies forward to his brother Sun ; 

Tfle dark. Earth follow's wdiwl’d in her ellipse; 

And human things returning on themselves 
Move onward, losing upfthe golden year. 

* Ah, tho’ tho times, when some new thought can bud. 
Are but** as poets’ seasons when they flower, 

Yet seas, that daily gain upoti tho shore, 

Have ebb and flow' conditioning their ^^saarch, 

And slow and sure comes up the golden >*ear. ' 

* When w*ealth no unore shall rest in mounded heaps, 
But sinit with freer light shall slowly melt 

In many streams to fatten lowrer Imw, 

And light shall spread, and man be lik^r man 
Thro’ all the scasoif of the golden year. 
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* Shall eagles not be eagles ? i^Tens be wrens ? 

If all the world were falcons, what of that ? 

The wondociof the eagle were tlie less, 

But he not less the eagle. Happy days 
Roll onward, leading up the golden year. 

‘ Fly, liapjpy Nappy sails and bc^ar the Press ; 

Fly happy with the mission of tlie Cross ; 

Knit land to land, and blowing havenward 
With silks, and fruits, and spicos« clear of toll,* 
Enrich the markets of tlu^ golden year. 

‘ But wo grow old. All !. when shall all men’s good 
Bn each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart Athe sc^a, 

Thro’ all the circle of the g^oldcn year ? * 

Thus far ho flowM, and ended ; whereupon 
‘ Ah, fc*lly ! ’ in mimic cadence answer’d James — 

‘ Ah, ^olly ! for it lio^so far away, 

Xot ifi our t^e, nor in our childr^Mi’s time, 

’Tis like the second world to us tbit live ; 

'Twero all as one fix out hoj)cs on Heaven 
As onUhis vision of the golden year.’ 

With that he struck his stalT against the rocks 
And broke it, — James, —you know' him, — old, but full 
Of force and clioler, and firm upon his feet, 

And like an palfen stock in winter \foods, 
O’nrflourish’d with the lioary clematis : 

Then added, all in heat : 

* ‘ What stuff is this ! 

Old writers push’d the hifppy season back,— 

The more fcxils they, — wo forward : dreamers botl 
You most, that in an age, v^ien every hour 
Must sweat her sixty minutes to the death, 

Live on, God love us, as if the seedsman, rapf 
Upon the teeming harvest, should not plunge 
His hand int04(^e bag : but well I know 
Tliat unto him who works, and feels he work% 

This same grand year is ever at |.hc doors.’ 

Ho spoke ; and» high above, I heard them blast 
The Bteepp 8 late*q€arry, and the great echo fiap» 

And buffet roAid the hills from bluff to bluff. 
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Ah, God ! the p^'tty fools of rhyme, . 

That shriek and sweat in pigmy wars 
IJeft>re the stony face of Time, 

•'And look’d at by the silent stars ; — 

Tlmt hate each other for a song. 

And do their little^ best to bite. 

That pinch their brothers iii the throng. 
And Hcratcli „the very dead for spite ; — 

And strain to make aii iiieli of room 

For thc^ir swe^et selv^^s, and cannot hear 
The sullen T^etlio rolling drK>m 

On thetn and theirs, an(;i all things hero 

.When one heiiSUI touch of Charity ‘ ' 

Could lift them nearer Ch>dlike StatOt 
Than if the- crowded Orb shouM cry^ 
those that cried Diana great : 

And I too talk, and los«* the touch 
I talk of. Surc^ly, after all. 

The nohk'st answer unto such 

Is kindly silence when they brawl. 



THE PRINCESS 

A MEDLEY 

[First published 1847.] 

PROLOGUE 

Sir Walter Vivian all a summer’s day 
Wave his broad lawns until tho set of sun 
Up to the people ; thither floek’3 at noon 
His tenants, wife and child, and thither half 
The neighbouring borough with their Institute 
Of which he was the jiatron. I was there 
From college, visiting tlie son, — tho sou 
A AA^alter tcRf, — with others of orf set, 

Five others : wo were seven at Vivian-pla(‘e. 

^ • • 

And me that morning Walter show’d the houses 

Greek, set with busts ^ from vases in the hall 
Flowers of all heavens, and lovelier than tlicir names, 
Grew side by side ; and on the pavement lay 
(.'arved stones of the Abbey-ruin irf tlie park, 

Hugo Ammonites, and the first bones of Time 
And on tho tables evep^ clinic and age 
Jumbled together ; celts and calumets, 

Claymore and snowshoe, ’toys in lava, fans 
Of sandal, amlwr, ancient rosari<?s, 

Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere, 

The cursed Malayan crease, and battlo-(!lubs 
From the • isles of palm : and higher on the Vails, 
Betwixt the monstrous horns of elk and deer, 

His own foref^hers’ arms and armour hung. 

• 

And * this ’ he said ‘ was Hug^i’s at .Agincourt : 

And that was old Sir Ralph’s at Ascalon : 

A good knight hm ! we keep a chronicle 
With air abo^st him ’ — ^>^1iich he brought, anc _ 

Hived in a Ijpard of tales that dealt with knights, 
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Half-legend, half-historic, counts and kings 
Who laid about them at their wills and died ; 

And inixt with these, a lady, oikj that arm’d 
Her oAvii fair head, and sallying tliro’ the gate. 

Had beat her foes with slaughter from her walls. 

f 

‘ O miracle of women,’ said the book, 

‘ O noble heart who, being strait-besieged 
By this •w'ild king to force lier to lus wish, 

Nor bent, nor broke, nor shunn’d a soldier’s deatli, 
But now wlien all was lost or seem’d as lost — 

Her stature more than mortal in the burst 
Of suririse, her arm lifted, eyes on fire — 

Brake w'ith a blast ofttrumpf^ts from the gate, 

And, falling on them like a thundf rbolt, 

She trampled some beneath Inr horses’ lieels, 

And some were whelm’d with missiles of the wall, 
And some were push’d with lances from the rock, 
And part >vero drowrj’d within the whirling brooks 
O miracle of noble wdmanhood •! ’ 

So sang the gallant* glorious chronu^e ; 

And, 1 all rapt in this, * Come ont,’ lie said, 

‘ To tlie Abbi'y : tliere is Aunt l^lizabeth 
And sister Lilia with the rf\st.’ Wo went 
(1 kept the book aiwi had my finger in ’it) 
l)qwn thro’ the park : strange was the sight to mo 
For all tlie sloping pasture murmur’d, sown 
With happy faces and with lioliday. ' 

Thopo moved the multitude, a thousand heads : 

The patient leaders of their Institute 

Taught them with facts. rear’d a font of stone 

And drew, from butts of water on the t^opo, 

The fountain of the moment, playing now 
A twisted snake, and now a rain* c/ pearls, 

Or steep-up spout whereon the gilded baj) 

Danced like a wisp : and somewhat lox^er dovim 
A man with knobs ai\d wires and vials fired 
A cannon : Echo answer’d in her sleep 
From ]\,olIow fields : and here were tdbscopes, 

For azure views ; and there a group of^girls 
In circle waited, whan the electric shock. 
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Dislink’d with shrieks and laughter : round the lake 
A little clock-work steamer piddling plied 
And shook the lilies : ^rch'd about the knolls 
A dozen angry models jetted steam : 

A petty railway ran : a fire-balloon 
Rose gem-1 ike “up before the dusky groves 
And dropt a fairy parachute and past ; 

And there tliro’ twenty posts of tolegrapi) 

They flash’d a saucy message to and fro 
B<^t\veen the mimic stations ; so that sport 
\V(mt hand in liand with SoicMice ; otherwluTo 
Pure sport : a lierd of boys with clamour bowl’d 
•And stump’d the wicket ; babies roll’d about 
Like tumbh^l fruit in grass ; and men and maids 
ArrangcMl a country dance, and flew' thro’ light 
And shadow, while the twangling violin 
Struck up with Soldier-laddie, and overhead 
The broad ambrosia^ aisles of lofty lime 
Made noise ^vith bees and brec?z^ from end to end. 

Strange was t^ie sight and smacking of the time ; 
And long w'e gazed, but satialcKi at length 
Tame to the ruins. High-areh’d and ivy-claspt, 

Of finest Gothic lighter than a fire, 

Tliro’ one wide chasm of time and frost tiny gavt» 
The park, thc*crow^d, the hotise ; fcut all within 
"Yhe sward w'as trim as any garden law'ii : 

And hero w'o lit on Aunt E]izai:>eth, 

And Lilia with tlie rest, and lady friends 

From neighbour seats : Urid tliere was Ralph himfiiplf^ 

A broken statue propt against the w'all, 

As gay as any. Lilia, wil^ with sport. 

Half child half w^oman as she w'as, had wound ' 

A scarf of orange round the stony helm, * 

And robed the shoulders in a rosy silk, 

That made tkf old warrior from his ivi(«i nook 
Gloiv like a sunbeam : near his tomb a feast 
Shone, silver-set ; about it lay guests. 

And there we join’d them : then the maiden Aunt 
Took th}|i fair dlhy for text, and from it preach’d 
An universal^Stiltare for the crowd, 

And all thir^ great ; but we, tihworthier, told 

I 3 
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Of college : he had climb'd across the spikes, 

And he had squeezed himself betwixt the bars, 

And he had breath'd the Proctor's dogs ; apd one 
Discuss'd his tutor, rough to common men, 

But honeying at the whisper of a lord ; 

And one the Master, as a rogue in graiii 
Veneer’d with sanctimonious theory. 

But \^ile they talk'd, above tlieir heads I saw 
, The feudal warrior lady-clad ; which brought 
My book to mind : and opening this I read 
Of old Sir Ralph a page or two that rang 
With tilt and tourney ; then tlio tale of her 
Tliat drove Jn^r foes with slaughter from her walls, 
And much 1 praised her nobleness, and ‘ Where,’ 
Ask’d Walter, patting Lilia’s liead (she lay 
Beside him) ‘ lives there such a woman now ? ' 

Quick answer'd Lilia * There aro thousands now 
Such women, b\it convention beats them<fdown : ' 

It is but bringing uj) ; no more tlian that ; 

You men have done it : how I hate you all ! 

Ah, were I something groat ! I wish I were 
Some miglity poetess, I would ^^lame 3’'ou then, 

Tlmt love t(» keep us children ! () I wish 
That I wwe sorne^reat Princess, I wquld build 
Far off from men a college like a man's, 

And I w ould teaeh them all that men are taught ; ' 
We are twice as qui<;k ! ’ And here she shook aside 
Tluvhand tliat play’d the pafron with her curls. 

And one said smiling, ‘ Pretty w ere the sight 
If our old lialls could change their sex, and flaunt 
With prqdes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 

And sweet girl-graduatos in their golden hair. 

I think they should not wear our tustj' gowns, 

But move as rich as Emperor- moths, qja Ralph 
Who shiifbs so in the corner ; yet I fear, 

If there w'ere many Lilias in the brood, 

However deep you might embower the nest, 

Some boy wi>uld spy it.' • , 

At this upon*^vhe swaid 
She tapt her tiny silken-sandal'd foot : c 
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‘ That *8 your light way ; but 1 would make it death 
For any male thing but to peep at 'ris.’ 

• 

Petulant she spoke, and at herself she laugh’d ; 

A rosebud set with little uilful thorns, 

And sweet as ^English air could make her, she : 

But Walter hail’d a score of names ujxm her, 

And * petty Ogress,’ and ‘ ungrateful Puss,’ 

And swore he long’d at college, only long’d, * 

All else was well, for she-society. 

They boated and they cricketed ; they talk’d 
At w’ine, in clubs, of art, of politics ; 

•They lost their weeks ; they vext the souls of deans ; 
Tliey rode ; they betted ; mad<# a hundred friends, 
And caught the blossom of the flying terms, 

But miss'd the mignonette of Vivian-place, 

The little hearth-flower Lilia. Thus he spok<^ 

Part banter, part a(]fcction. 

• ^ ‘ TrjudJ,’ she said, 

‘ We doubt not that. O yes, you miss’d us much. 

I’ll stake my ruby ring upon it^you did.* 

She held it out ; and as a parrot turns 
Up thro* gilt wires a^crafty loving eye, 

And takes a lady’s finger with all care, 

And bites it fbr true heart and ndt for harm, 

So he with Lilia’s. Daintily she shriek’d 
And wTung it, ‘ Doubt my word again ! ’ he said 
‘ Come, 'listen ! here is proof that you were miss’d: 
We seven stay’d at Christmas up to read ; 

And there we took one tutor os to read : 

The hard-grain’d Muses of^thc cube and square 
Were out of season : never man, I think, 

So moulder’d in a sinec.ure as he : 

For while our cloisters echo’d frosty feet, 

And our lon^^alks w'erc stript as bare as brooms, 
We did but talk you over, pledge you all • 

In wassail ; often, like as manj^ girls^ 

Sick for the hollies and the yews of home — 

As man); little Mflirig Lilias — splay’d • 

Charades an<niddle8 as at Christmas here. 

And lahai ’s my ihouglU and wherf and where and haw^ 
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And often told a tale from mouth to mouth ' 

As hero at Clirisimas/ 

She remember’d that : 

A pleasant game* she thouglit : she liked it more 
Tlian magic music, forfeits, all the rest, 

But those — what kind of talas did men tell men, 

Slie wonder’d, by themselves ? 

A half-disdain 

Perch’d *on the pouted blossom of her lips : 

And Walter nodded at me; ^ He began, 

TJie rest would follow, each in turn ; and so 
We forged a sevenfold story. Kind ? what kind ? 
Chimeras, crotc.hets, Christmas solecisms, 

Seven-hesaded monstefs only made to kill 
Time by the fire in winter.* 

‘ Kill liim now, 

The tyrant ! kill him in the summer too.* 

Said Lilia ; ‘ Why not now ? ’ the maiden Aunt. 

* Why not a summer ’,s as a winter’s talc^ ' 

A tale for summer as befits the time, 

And something it should be to suit the place, 

Heroic, for a hero lies beneath, 

Grave, solemn I ’ . 

Walter warp’d his mouth at this 
To something so nuxjk-solcmn, that I laugh’d 
And Lilia woke wfth sudden-shrilling mirth 
AA echo like a ghostly woodpecker, 

Hid in the ruins ; till the inai<,^en Aunt , 

(A little sense of wrong had touch’d her face 
Witii colour) turn’d to m© with ‘ As you will ; 

Heroic if you will, or what you will. 

Or bo yourself your hero ifcyou will.’ 

* Take* Lilia, then, for heroine/ clamour’d he, 

* And make her some great Prince^, six feet high, 
Grand, epic, homicidal ; and be you f* 

The Prin6e to win her ! * 

" «' * Then follow mo, the. Prince,^ 

I answer’d, * each bo hero in his turn \ 

Seven 'and yet one, like shadows in i dream ~ 

Heroic seems our Princess as required— 

But something mad^ to suit with Time and place; 
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A Gk>tluo ruin and a Grecian house, 

A talk of college and of ladies* rights, 

A feudalu knight in silken masquerade, 

And, yonder, shrieks and strange experiments 
For wiiich the good Sir Ralph had burnt them all — 
This were a medley ! we should have him back 
Who told the ‘ Winter’s tale ’ to do it for us. 

No matter we will say whatever comes. 

And let the ladies sing us. if they will, 

From time to time, some ballad or a song 
To give us breathing-space.’ 

So I began, 

• And the rest follow’d : and the women sang 
Between the rougher voices of the men, 

Like linnets in the pauses of the wind : 

And here I give the story and the songs. 


•• #• 

A Princb I uas, blue-eyed, and fair in face, 

Of temper amcirous, as the hrs^ of May, 

With lengths of yellow ringlets, like a girl, 

For on my cradle sl^one tlie Northern star. 

There lived an ancient legend in our house. 

Some sorcerer, whom a far-off grandsire burnt 
• Because he cast no shadow, had foretold, • 

Dying, that none of^all our blood should know 
The shadow from the substance, and that one 
Should come to fight Aith shadows and to fall.*^ 
For so, my mother said, the story ran. 

And, truly, uaking drcaigs were, more or less, 

An old and strange affection of the house. 

Myself too had weird seizures, Heaven kn(^vs what 
On a sudden in tiio midst of men and day, 

And while i^walk’d and talk’d as heretofore, 

I seem’d to move among a world of ghoste. 

And feel myself the shadow oft a dn^am. 

Our great court-Galen poised his gill-head cane, 
And p%w’d hi# beard, and mutter’d 'catalep^.’ 

My mother ^tying made a thousand prayers ; 

My mothei¥was as mild as any%aint. 
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. Half-canonized by all that look’d on her, 

So gracious was her tact and tenderness : 

But my good father thought a king a king ; e 
Ho cared not for the afiFection of the house; 

He held his sceptre like a pedant’s wand 
To lash offence, and witli long arms and* hands 
Reach’d out, and pick’d offenders from the mass 
For judgement. 

• Now it chanced that I had been, 

While life was yet in bud and blade, betroth’d 
To one, a neighbouring Princess : she to me 
Was proxy- wedded w'ith a bootless (talf 
At eight yeans old ; and still from time to time 
(Jame murmurs of her 'beauty from the South, 

And of her brethren, youths of puissance ; 

And still I wore her picture by my heart, 

And one dark tress ; and all around them both 
Sweet thoughts would swarm .as hee% about their queen. 
S. 

But when the days drew nigh that I should w'ed, 
My father sent ambassadors with furs 
And jewels, gifts, to fetch her : these brought back 
A present, a great labour of the logm ; • 

And therewithal an answer vague as wind : 

Bedsides, they saw thp king ; he took tha gifts ; 

Ho said there w^as a compact ; that was true : 

But 'then she had a will ; was he to blame ? 

And maiden famues ; loved to live alone c 
Among her women ; certain, wpuld not wed. 

Tliat morning in the presence room I stood 
With Cyril and with Florianf my two friends : 

The first, a gentleman of broken means 

(His father’s fault) but given to star]^/S and bursts 

Of revel ; and the last, ray other heart, ^ 

And almost, my half-self, for still w’o mofed 
Together, twinn’d as horae’s ear and eye. 

New, ^’hile they spake, I saw my father’s f^e 
Grow long and troubled like a rising 
Inflamed with wTath : •‘he started on his fegt, 
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Tore the king’s letter, snow’d it down, and rent 
The wonder of the loom thro’ warp and woof 
From skirt to skirt ; and at the last he sware 
That he would send a hundred thousand men, 

And bring her.in a whirlwind : then he chew’d 
The tbrice-tum’d cud of wTOth, and cook’d his spleen, 
Commurdng with his captains of the war. 

At last I spoke. * My fatlier, let me go. 

It cannot bo but some gross error lies 
In this report, tliis answer of a king, 

AVliom all men rate as kind and hospitable : 

()i’, mOj^be, I myself, my bride once seen, 

Whate’w my grief to find her lAs than fame, 

May rue tlie bargain made.’ And Florian said : 

‘ I have a sister at the fortngn (iourt, 

Who moves about the Princess ; she, you know, 

Wh^ wedded with a® nobleman from thence : 

He, dying lately, left her, as I l^iiar, 

The lady of ^hree castles in that land : 

Tliro’ her this matter might be aifted clean. 

And C^ril whisi)er’d : ‘ Take me with you too.’ 

Then laughing ‘ what,^ if tliese weird seizures come 
Upon you in those lands, and no one near 
To point you put the shadow from the truth ! 

Take me : I’ll serve you better in a strait ; 

F grate on rusty hinges hi^rc : ’ but ‘ No ! ’ • 

Roar’d the rough king^ you shall not ; we ourself 
Will crush her pretty maiden fancies dead 
In iron gauntlets : break the council up.’ *• 

But when the council bsokc, I rose and past . 
Thro* the wild woods that hung about the tpwn ; 
Found a still place, and pluck’d her likeness out ; 

Laid it on flowers, &nd watch’d it lying bathed 
In the green ^eam of dcwy-tassell’d trees : 

What w'ere those fancies ? wherefore break h&r troth ? 
Proud look’d the lips : but white I mbditated 
A wind arose ar|/l rush’d upon the South, 

And sho9k tl|^ songs, the whispers, and the shrieks 
Of the w*ild woods tc^ether; an(| a Voice 
Went with ‘ Follow, follow, thou shalt win.’ 
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Then, ero the silver sickle of that month 
Became her golden shield, 1 stole from court 
With Cyril and with Florian, unperceivod, « 
Cat-footed thro’ the town and half in dread 
To hear my father’s clamour at our ba 9 ks 
With Ho ! from some bay-window sliake the night ; 
But all was quiet : from the bastion’d walls 
Like threaded spiders, one by one, we dropt, 

And flyfng reach’d the frontier : then we crost 
To a livelier land ; and so by tilth and grange, 

And vines, and blowing basks of wilderness, 

We gain’d the mother-city thick with towers, 

And in the iinjK^rial palace found the king. 

His name was Gama ; crack’d and small his voice. 
But bland the smile that like a wrinkling wind 
On glassy waU^r drove his cheek in lines ; 

A little dry old man, without a s#ar, 

Not like a king : tlii^o days lie feasted 
And on the fourtli .1 spake of why we came, 

And my betroth’d. *You do us, Prince,’ he said, 
Airing a snowy hand and signet gem, 

‘ All honour. We remember lov^\ ourselves 
In our sweet youtli : there did a compact pass 
Long summei’s back, a kind of ceremony — 

I think tlie year in*w'hich our olivets fail’d. 

I tvould you liad her. Prince, with all my heart, 

With my full lioart : but tliere„were widows lipre. 
Two widoAvs, Liidy Psyche, Lady Blanche ; 

They fed her theories, in and out of place 
Maintaining tliat Avith equal husbandry 
The woman Avere an equal* to tlie man. 

They harp’d on this ; with this our banquets rang ; 
Our dances broke and buzz’d in knots of talk ; 
Nothing but this ; my very earn w%re hot 
To liear them : knoAvlodge, so my daughter held. 

Was all iA all : they liad but been, she thought, 

As children ; they m«.st lose the cliild, assume 
The woman : then, Sir, awful odes she AATote, 

Too aAA*ful, sure, for what they treated rf, * 

But all she is and does is awful ; odes 
About this losing of tlie child ; and rhymes 
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And dismal lyrics, prophesying change 
Beyond all reason : these the women sang ; 

And they that know such tilings — sought but peace ; 
No critic I — would call them masterpieces : 

They master’d me. At last she begg’d a boon, 

A certain summer-palace which 1 liavo 
Hard by .your father’s frontier : I said no, 

Yet being an easy man, gave it : and there. 

All wild to found an University . 

For maidens, on the spur she fled ; and more 
We know not, — only this : iht^y see no men, 

Not ov’n her brother Arac, nor the twins 
* Her brethren, tho’ they love her, look uj>on her 
As on a kind of paragon; and 4 
(Pardon me saying it) were mucli loath to breed 
Dispute betwixt myself and mine : but since 
(And 1 confess with right) you think me bound 
In some sort, I caii give you hitters to her ; 

Arfd yet, speak the truth, I jate your chance 
Almost at naked nothing/ 

• Thys tho king ; 

And I, tho’ nettled that he seem’d to slur 
With gaiTulous ease^and oily courtesies 
Our formal compact, yet, not less (all frets 
But chafing yie on fire to find iny bride) 

Went forth again with both my friends. We rode 
•Many a long league back to the North. At last • 
From }iill8, that look’^ acroK.s a laud of hoxx% 

We dropt with evenin^j on a rustic town 
Set in a gleaming river’s crescent-curve, 

Close at the boundary of the liberties ; 

Tliere, enter’d an old hosl^el, call’d mine host 
To council, plied him with his richest wines,* 

And show’d the late- writ letters of the kin^- 

• 

He with a^long low sibilation, stand 
As blank as death in marble; then exclakii’d 
Averring it was clear against %11 rules 
For any man to go : but as his brain 
Began i>o mdldu*, ' If the king,’ he said, • 

* Had giveif^s letters, was he bound to speak 7 
The king viould bear him out ; ^ and at tho last—’ 
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TTio summer of the vine in all his veins — 

* No doubt thcat we might make it worth his while. 
She once liad past tliat way ; ho heard her speak ; 
She scared him ; life ! he never saw the like ; 

She look'd as grand as doomsday and as grave : 
And he, he reverenced his liege-lady there ; 

He always mad(^ a point to post with marcs ; 

*His daughter and his housc^maid were the boys: 

The -land, he understood, for miles about 
VV^is till’d by women ; all the swine were sows. 

And all the dogs ’ — 

But whihi he jested thus, 

A thought flash’d thro’ me which 1 clothed in act. 
Remembering how we ^three presented Maid, 

Or Nymph, or Goddess, at high tide of feast. 

In masque or pageant at my father’s coiirt. 

We sent rniiK? liost to purchase female gear ; 

He brought it, and liimself, a sightt to shake 
The midriff of despaiiv^with laugliter, holp^ 

To lace us uj), till, caeli, in maiden plumes 
We rustled : him we g.avo a costly bribe 
To guerdon silence, mounted our good steeds. 

And boldly ventured on the libedies. 

We follow'd u|) the river as we nxle. 

And rode till midnignt when the college lights 
Begun to glitter fin'tly-like in e(»j)se 
And linden alloy : t hen we past \i\\ arch, 

Wlicreon a woman-statue rose witli wings 
From four wing’d horsc's dark against the stars ; 
And some inscription ran along the front, 

But deep in shadow : furtlw on we gain’d 
A little street lialf garden and half house ; 

But scarce could hear each other speak for noise 
Of cU)cks and eliimes, like silver hammeis falling 
On silver anvils, and the splash and stir^,** 

Of fountairts spouted up and showering do\m 
In meshes of the jasmine and the rose : 

And all about us peal’d the nightingale, 

Rapt in^hcr song, and careless of the l^imre. 

There stood a bust of Pallas for a sign, t, 
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By two sphere lamps blazon’d like Heaven and Earth 
With constellation and with continent. 

Above an entry : riding in, we call’d : 

A plump-arm’d Ostleress and a stable ^^’ench 
Came running at the call, and help’d us down. 

Then slept a buxom hostess fortli, and sail’d, 
Full-blown, before us into rooms whicli gave 
Upon a pillar’d porch, the bases lost 
In laurel : her wo ask’d of that and tliis, 

And wlio wore tutors. ‘ Lady Blanche ’ she said, 

‘ And I^dy Psyche.’ ‘ Which was prettiest. 
Best-natured ? ’ ‘ Lady Psyche.’ ‘ Hers are we,’ 

One voice, we cried ; and I sat down and wTote, 

In such a hand as when a field o^ corn 
Bows all its ears before the roaring East ; 

• 

‘ Tliree ladies of the Northern empire pray 
Your Highness woul<^ enroll them ^\itll your own. 

As Eady Psuche’s pupils.’ • 

Thi.s*l seal’d: 

The seal was Cupid bent above scroll, 

And o’er his head Uranian Venus hung, 

And raised tlie bliridiii^ bandage from his eyes : 

I gave the letter to be sent with dawn ; 

And then to bed, wliere half in doze I seem’d 
To float about*a glimmering night,* and watch 
A full sea glazed with muffled moonlight, swell 
On som^ dark shore jugt seen that it was rich. 


As thro’ tho land at evo we went. 

And pluck’d, the ripen’d ears, 

Wo fell out, my wife^and I, 

O wo foil out I know not why. 

And kiss’d again with tears. 

And blossii^s on the falling out 
That a]l*t^ho more endears. 

Whig wo fall out with those wo Ioto 
And kiss again with tesars ! 

For when wo came where lies the child 
We lost in other years. • * 

There above the little grave. 
i O ther# above the little grave, 
kiss’d again with tears. 
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At break of day the College Portress came : 

She brought us Academic silks, in hue 
The lilac, with a silken hood to each, 

And zoned witli gold ; and now when these were on. 
And we as ricli as moths from dusk cocoons, 

She, curtseying lior obeisance, let us know 
, The Princess Ida \vaited : out we paced, 

I first, and following thro’ the porch that sang 
All round with laurel, issued in a court 
Compact witli lucid marbles, boss'd with lengths 
Of classic frieze, with ample awnings gay 
Betwixt the pillars, and with great urns of flowers. 
Tlie Muses and the Graces, group’d in threes, 
Enring’d a billowing fountain in the midst ; 

And hero and tliero- on lattice edges lay 
Or bocik or lute ; but hastily we past. 

And up a flight of stairs into the^ hall. 

Tiicro at a board by tome and paper sat, 

With two tame leopt^rds couch’d beside her throne, 

All beauty compr.ss’d in a female form, 

The Princess ; liker to the inhjibitant 
Of some clear planet close upon the Sun, 

Than our man’s c?arth ; such eyes were in her head, 
And so much grach and power, breathing down 
From ovw her arch’d brous, with every turn * 

Lived thro’ lier to the tips of hpr long hands, ^ 

And to her feet. She rose her height, and said : 

% 

* Wo give you welcome : not without redound 
Of use and glory to youraglvcs yo come, 

Tlio first-fruits of the stranger : fiftertime. 

And that full voice Avhich circles round the grave, 

Will rank you nobly, mingled up wwith me. 

What ! are the ladies of your land so jKill ? ’ 

‘ We of Wie court ’ said Cyril, ‘ From the court ’ 

She aiisw'er’d, / then know the Prince ? ’ and he : 

‘ The climax of his age ! as tho’ there were 
One rose in all the w^orld, your Highfiess th^t, 

He worships your ideal : ’ she replied 
^ We scarcely thought in our own hall tg hear 
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This barren verbiage, current among men, 

Light coin, the tinsel clink of comiuiment. 

Your flight from out your bookless uilds would seem 
As arguing love of knowledge and of power ; 

Your language proves you still the child. Indeed, 

Wo dream nof of liim : when wo set our liand 
To this great work, we purposed with ourself 
Never to wed. You likewise will do well, 

Ladies, in entering here, to e^st and fling 
Tiie tricks, V'hich make us toys of men, that so, 

Some future time, if so indeed you will, 

You may with those self-styled our lords ally 
*Your fortunes, justlior balanced, scale with scale.’ 

t 

At those high words, we conscious of ourselves, 
Perused the matting.; then an ojflcer 
Rose up, and read the statutes, such as these : 

Not for three yeara^ to correspond with liome ; 

NoC for th^ee years to cross tho« liberties ; 

Not for three years to speak wilh any men ; 

And many more, which hastily subscribed, 

We enter’d on the boards : ana * Now ’ she cried, 

‘ Ye are green w'ood, see ye warp not. Look, our hall ! 
Our statues ! — not of those that men desire, 

Sleek Odalisques, or oracles of mode. 

Nor stunted squaw’s of West or Hast ; but she 
«That taught the Sabine how to rule, and she 
Tiie foundress of the Babylonian wall, 

The Carian Artemisia* strong in war, 

Tlie Rhodope, that built the pyramid, 

Clelia, Cornelia, with the Palmyrene 
That fought Aurelian, an^ the Roman brows 
Of Agrippina. Dwell with these, and lose » 
Convention, since to look on noble forms * 

Makes noble thro’«the sensuous organism 
That w*hioh higher. 0 lift your natures up : 
Embrace our aims : work out your freedom. Girls» 
Know’ledge is now no more a •fountain seal’d : 

Drink deep, until the habits of the slave, 

The siiss ^ enlj^mess, gossip, and spite 
And 8landei*f*die. Better not ,be at all 
Than not he noble. Leave us you may go : 
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To-day the Lady Psyche will liarangue 
The fresh arrivals of the week before ; 

Bt>r they press in from all the provinces, . 

And fill the hive/ 

She spoke, and bowing waved 
Dismissal : back again we crost the cohrt 
To Lady Psyclie’s : as we enter’d in, 

, Th<^rc sat along the forms, like morning doves 
That sun their milky bosoms on the thatch, 

A patient range of pupils ; she herself 
Erect behind a desk of satin-wood, 

A quick brunette, well-moulded, falcon-eyed, 

And on the hither side, or so she look’d, 

Of twenty summers. cAt her left, a child, . 

In shining draperies, headed like a star, 

Her maiden babe, a double April old, 

Aglaia slept. Wo sat : the I^dy glanced : 

Then Floriaii, but no livelier thai\ the dame 
That whisper’d ‘ Asse.s’ ears * among the i^ge, * 

‘ My sister,’ ‘ Comely, too, by all tliat ’s fair,’ 

Said Cyril. ‘O hush hush ! ’ and sh^ began. 

‘ This world was once a fluid haze of light, 

Till toward the centre set the st/trry tides, 

And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets : ilieii <^the monster, llien the man ; 
Tattoo’d or woaded, winter-clad in skins, 

Raw from the prime, and crusJiing down his mate ; 
As yet we find in barbarous isles, and here 
AmiKig the lowest.’ 

Thereupon she took 

A bird’s-eye- view of all the ^ungracious past ; 
danced at the legendary Amazon 
As embleraatic of a nobler age ; 

Appraised the Lycian custom, spoke of those 
That lay at wine with Lar and Luoumo^^ 

Ran dowm the Persian, Grecian, Roman lines 
Of empire, and ^the woman’s state in each, 

•How far from just ; till warming with her theme 
She ful^iined out her scorn of laws S^que 
And little-footed China, touch’d on MalA.net 
With much contemptf and came to chival*y : 
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When some respect, however slight, was paid 
To woman, superstition all : 

However then commenced the dawn : a beam 
Had slanged forward, falling in a land 
Of promise ; fruit w'ould follow. Deep, indeed, 

Their debt of shanks to her wlio iirst had darc^ 

To leap the rotten pales of prejudice, 

Disyoke tlieir necks from custom, and assert 
None lordlier than themselves but that which made 
Woman and man. She had founded ; they must build. 
Here might they learn whatever men were taught : 
Let tlieni not fear : some said their heads were less : 
•Some men’s Avcre small ; not they the least of men ; 
For often fineness compt^nsated ^izc : 

Besides the brain was hke the hand, and grew 
With using ; thence tlie man’s, if more was more ; 

He took advantage of his streiigfli to be 
First in the field : some ages had been lost ; 

But woman ripen’d* earlier, and her life 
Was longe/*; and albeit tlieir glRrious names 
Were fewer, scatter’d stars, yet since in truth 
The highest is Che measure of Che man. 

And not the Kaffir, Hottc'ntot, Malay, 

Nor those liorn-handtd breakers of the glebe, 

But Homer, Plato, Verulam ; even so 
With w oman ? and in arts of government 
JSlizabeth and others ; arts of war 
The peasant Joan and others ; arts of grace 
Sapphd and others vi^d with any man : 

And, last not least, sho who had left lier place 
And bow’d her state to them, that they might grow 
To use and power on this Oasis, lapt 
In the arms of leisure, satred from the blight. 

Of ancient influence and scorn. • 

^ At last 

She rose up^n a wind of prophecy 
Dilating on tfce future ; ‘ everywhere , 

Two heads in council, tw^o beside the hearth, 

Two in the tangled business of* the w\>rld, 

Two in^the liberal offices of^fe, 

Two plummeift dropt for one to sound the abyss 
Of science, |knd the secrets of tlie mind : 
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Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, more : 

And everywhere the broad and boVinteous Earth 
Should bear a double growth of those rare souls. 
Poets, whose thoughts enrich tlie blood of the ivorld/ 

She ended here, and beckonM us : the rest 
Parted ; and, glowing full-faced w^elcome, she 
Began to address us, and w'^as moving on 
In gratulation, till as w'hen a boat 
Tacks, and the slacikon’d sail flaps, all her voice 
Faltering and fluttering in her throat, she cried 
‘ My brother ! ’ ‘ Well, my sister.’ ‘ O,’ she said, 

‘ What do you hero ? and in this dress ? and these ? 
Why who are these ? ^a wolf within the fold ! 

A pack of w'olvcs ! the Lord bo gracious to mo ! 

A plot, a plot, a plot, to ruin all ! ’ 

‘ No plot, no plot,’ lie answ'or’d. ‘ Wretched boy, 
How' saw you not tlie inscription on the gate, 

Let no man enter in on pain ob^ death ? ’ ♦ 

‘ And if I had,’ he anAw’or’d, ‘ who could tliink 
The softer Adams of your Academe, 

* 0 sister, Sirens tho’ they be, were such 

As chanted on tho blanching bones of men ? ’ 

‘ But you will find it otherwise ’ ‘she said. 

‘ You jest : ill jesting with edge-tools ! my vow 
Binds mo to speak,aand O tliat iron will, 

Tli^t axeliko edge unturnablo, our Head, 

Tho Princess.’ ‘ Weil then. Psyche, take my life. 

And nail me like a w'oasel on a grange 
For •warning : bury mo beside the gate, 

And cut this epitaph above my bones ; 

Here lies a brother by a sister alain, 

All for the common good of womankind!" 

‘ Ix'.t me die too,* said Cyril, ‘ having seen 
And heard the Lady Psyche.’ ^ 

I struck |n : 

* Albeit so mask’d, Madam, I love the tfuth ; 

Receive it ; an4 in behold the Prince 
Your countryman, aflEfanced years ago 

To the ,Lady Ida : here, for here she was, ' 

And thus (what other way was left) I oa.«ne.* ‘ 

* O Sir, O Prince, I kave no country ; nope ; 
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If any, this ; but none. Whate’or I was 
Disrooted, what I am is grafted here. 

Affiancedt Sir ? Iove-%vhispers may not breathe 
Within this vestal limit, and how should I, 

Who am not mine, say, live : the thunderbolt 
Hangs silent f but prepare : I speak ; it falls.* 

‘ Yet pause,* I said : ‘ for that inscription there, 
I think no more of deadly lurks therein. 

Than in a clapper clapping in a garth, 

To scare the fowl from fruit : if more there be, 

If more and acted on, what follows ? war ; 

Your own work marr’d : for this your Academe, 

' Whichever side be Victor, in the halloo 
Will topple to the trumpet doMsi, and pass 
With all fair theories only made to gild 
A stormless summer,’ ‘ Let thii Princess judge 
Of that ’ she said : ‘ farewell, Sir — and to you. 

I shudder at the sciguel, but I go.’ 

‘ Are you that Lady Psyche,’* I rejoin’d, 

* The fifth in li^^o from that old Florian, 

Yet hangs his portrait in my falher’s Iiall 
(The gaunt old Baron with his beetle brow 
Sun-shaded in the h&t of dusty fights) 

As he bestrode my Grandsire, when he fell, 

And all else ffcd ? Ave point to it, Inid wo say, 
•The loyal warmth of Florian is not cold. 

But branches current ^et in kindred veins.* 

* Are you that Psycho,’ Florian added ‘ she 
W4th whom I sang abolit the morning hills, 
Flung ball, flow kite, and racked the purple fly. 
And snared the squirrel o| the glen ? are you 
That Psyche, wont to bind ray throbbing brow, 
To smoothe my pillow, mix the foaming dr&ught 
Of fever, tell me pleasant tales, and read 

My sickness ji^own to happy dreams ? are you 
That brother-sister Psyche, both in one ? • 

You were that Psyche, but wh^t are you now ? 

‘ You are that Psyche,’ Cyril said, ‘ for wliom 
I woul4 be thalt for ever -which I seem, 

Woman, if Pfhight sit beside your feet, 

And glean your scatter’d sapienefe.’ 
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Then once more 

‘ Are you that Lady Psyche,’ I began, 

‘ TJiat on her bridal morn l>efore she past 
From all lier old companions, when the king 
Kiss’d her pale cheek, declared that ancient tics 
Would still bo dear beyond the southern 'hills ; 

That were there any of our j)eoplo there 

In want or peril, there was one to hear 

And »lielp them ? look ! for such are these and I.’ 

‘ Are you tliat Psycthe,’ Florian ask’d, ‘ to whom. 

In gentler days, your arrow- wounded fawn 
C’ame flying while you sat beside the w'ell ? 

The creature laid his muzzle on your lap, * 

And sobh’d, and you sal^>b’d with it, and tlie blood 
Was sprinkled on your kirtle, and yon wept. 

1’hat was fawn’s blood, not brother’s, yet you wept. 
O by the bright head of my little niece, 

You W(‘re that Psyche, an<l what are you now ? ’ 

‘ You are that Psyt^he,’ CVril said again, 

‘ The motlu^r of the svv1‘etest little^ maid, 

That ever crow’d for kisses.’ 

* ‘ Out upon it ! ’ 

Slio answer’d, ‘ peace ! and wh\' sliould 1 not play 
'Pile Spartan Mother with emotio/i, be 
The Lucius Junius Brutus of my kind ? 

Him you call great V he f(»r the common weal, 

The farling politics of mortal Home, 

As I might slay this child, if good need wore. 

Slew both his sons : and I, shall' I, on wlioin 
The Specular ernaneipation turns 
Of half this world, bo swerved from right to save 
A prince, a brother V a little will I yield. 

B(\st so, p<?rchance, for us, and w(;ll for you. 

O hard, w'/ien lov(? and duty clash ! I fear 
My c*onscieuce wll not count me flc'jkU^ss ; yet — 
H('iar iny ooiiditions : promise (otherwise ^ 

You perish) as you came, to slip away, 

To-day, to-morrow, soon : it shall be said, 

Tlu'se" women wert^ too barbarous, would not learn ; 
They fled, wlio might have shamed us V promise, all. 

fin 

What, could wo else, we promised each ; and she, 
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Like some wild tsreature newly-caged, commenced 
A to-and-fro, so pacing till she paused 
By Flouaii ; holding out her lily arms 
Took both his hands, and smiling faintly said : 

‘ I knew you at the first : tho’ you liave grown 
You scarce Have alter’d : I am sad and glad 
To see you, Florian. I give tl)ee to death 
My brother ! it was duty spoke, not I. 

My needful seeming harshness, pardon it. 

Our mother, is she well ? ’ 

With tliat she kiss’d 

HLs forehead, then, a moment after, clung 
About him, and betwixt them blossom’d up 
From out a common vein of memory 
Sweet household talk, and ]>hrases of the heartli. 
And far allusion, till the gracious dews 
Began to glisten and to fall : and while 
They stood, so raijt, avc gazirig, came a voice, 

‘ 1 brought a message here Lady Blanclie.’ 
Back started she, and turning* round wo saw 
The Ljidy Blanche’s daugliter where she stood, 
Melissa, with her hand upon the lo(‘k, 

A rosy blonde, and in a eollc^ge gown, 

That clad lu^r like Tin April daffodilly 
(Her motli(M*’8 colour) with her lips apart, 

And all her ‘thought s as fair within lier eyc^s, 

As bottom agates s(jcn to wave and float 
Iii crystal currents of cl(»ar morning seas. 

So stood that same*fair creature at the door. 
Then Lady Psyche, ‘ Ah — Melissa — you ! 

You heard us ? ’ and Mi^iissa, ‘ O pardon me ! 

I heard, I could not help it, did not wisli : • 

But, dearest Lady, pray you fear mo not,* 

Nor think I beat* that lu'-art within m^’ breast, 

To giva th9;fe gallant gentlemen to death.’ 

‘ I trust you,’ said the other, ‘ for wo twe? 

Were always friends, none closer, elm and vine ; 
But yet your mother’s jealous temperament — 

Let n©t your ^prudence, dearest, drowse, or prove 
Tlie Danaid^of a leaky vase,, for fear 
This whole foundation ruin, arid I lose 
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My honour, these their lives.’ ‘ Ah, fear me not ’ 
Replied Melissa ; * no — 1 would not tell, 

No, not for all Aspasia’s clevortiess, « 

No, not to answer, Madam, all those hard things 
That Sheba came to ask of Solomon.’ 

‘ Bti it so ’ the other, ‘ that wo still may lead 
The now light up, and culminate in j>eaco. 

For Solomon may come to Slieba yot.’ 

Said (’yril, ‘ Madam, he the wisest man 
Feasiod the woman wisest thcni, in halls 
Of Lebanonian cedar : nor sliould you 
('J1io’, madam, you should answer, we would ask) 

Lt^ss welcome find among us, if you came 
Among us, debtors for eur lives to you, 

Myself for something more.’ He said not what, 
l^ut ‘ Thanks,’ she aihVAver’d ‘ Go : we have been too 
long 

Together : keep your hoods about the face ; 

Tliey do so that affect* abstract ion hero. , * 

Speak little ; mix not w'ith tlie rc^st ; and hold 
Your promise : all, I trpst, may yet be* well.’ 

We turn’d to go, but Cyril took the child. 

And liold her round the knees against his waist. 

And blew the swoll’n cheek of a trumf>eter, 

While Psychti watch’d them, smiling, and 'the cliild 
Pushed her fiat hand against his face and laugh’d 
And thus our conference closed. 

And then we stroll’d 
For the day thro’ stately theatres 
Bench’d crescent-wise. In each avo sat, wo heard 
The grave Professor. On the^ lecture slate 
The circle rounded under female liands 
With flawie&s demonstration : follow’d then 
A classic lecture, ricli in sentiment, ^ 

With scraps of thundrous Epic lilted out 
By violet-hooded Doctors, elegies 
And quoted odes,* and jewels five-words-long 
That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for over : then w*e dipt in all 
That treats of whatsoever is, the state. 

The total chronicles of Inan, the mind, 
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Tlie morals, something of the frame, the rock, 

The star, the bird, the fish, the shell, the flower, 
Electric^ chemic laws, and all the rest. 

And whatsoever can be taught and known ; 

Till like three horses that liave broken fence, 

And glutted*all night long breast-deep in corn, 

Wo issued gorged with knowledge, and I spoke : 

‘ Why, Sirs, they do all this as w'ell as we.’ 

* They hunt old trails ’ said C>Til ‘ very well ; 

But when did W'oman ever yet invent ? ’ 

‘ Ungracious ! * answer’d Florian, ‘ have you learnt 
No more from Psyche’s lecture, you that talk’d 
The trash that made me sick, and almost sad ? ’ 

* O trash ’ he said, ‘ but with at kernel in it. 

Should I not call her wise, w ho made me wise ? 

And learnt ? I learnt more from her in a flash. 
Than if my b ainpan w’ere an empty hull, 

And every Muse tymbled a science in. 

A^thousar^d hearts lie fallow' in^these halls, 

And round these halls a thousand baby loves 
Fly twanging headless arrows at the hearts, 

WTience follow's many a vacant pang ; but 0 
With me. Sir, enter’d in the bigger boy, 

The Head of all the golden-shahed firm, 

The long-limb’d lad that had a Psycho too ; 

He cleft me ^thro* the stomacher • and no\v 
What think you of it, Florian ? do I chase 
The substance or the sIukIow' ? will it hold ? 

I have no sorcerer’s 'malison on me, 

No ghostly liauntings like his Highness. I 
Flatter myself that always everywhere 
I know' the substance when I see it. Well, 

Arc castles shadow's ? Tlireo of them ? Is she 
TJlie sweet proprietress a shadow' 1 If not.' 

Shall those throe Ksastlcs patch my tatk^rVi coat ? 
For dear those three castles to my wants, 

And dear is sister Psyche to my heart, 

And tw'O dear things are one of double worth, 

And much I might have said, but that my zone 
Unmawn’d me^ then the Dolors ! O to hear 
The Doctorr^ 0 to watch th^ thirsty plants 
Imbibing !% once or twice I thought to roar, 
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To break my chain, to shake my mane ; but thou. 
Modulate me, Soul of mincing mimicry ! 

Make lic^uid treble of that bassoon, my throat^; 

Abase those v.ym that ever loved to meet 
Star-sisters answering under crescent brows ; 

Abate the stride, which speaks of man, aud loose 
A flying cliarm of blushes o’er this cheek, 

AVh<ire tlioy like swallows coming out of time 
Will wonder why they canit^ : but hark the bell 
For dinner, let us go ! ’ 

Aiul in we stream’d 

Among the columns, pacing staid and still 
By twos and threes, till all from end to end 
VV^ith beaut i(;s evc^ry shade of brown and fair 
In colours gayer than the morrhng mist, 

Tin? long hall glitter’d^ like a of flowers. 

How might a man not wander from liis wits 
Pierced thro’ with eyes, but tliat I^kept mine own 
Intent on her, who rapt in glorious dreams, 

1’ho se(?ond-siglit of some Astra<ian age, 

Sat compass’d with proj^essors : they, the while, 
Discuss’d a doubt and tost it to and fro : 

A clamour thicken’d, inixt with inmost terms 
Of art and scitmee : Lady BLanchb alone 
Of faded form and haughtiest lint'aments. 

With all hef autumit tresses falsely brown, 

Shot sidelong daggers at us, a tiger-cat 
In act to spring. 

At last a solemn grace 

('onejitided, and we sought tlio gardens : there 
One walk’d reciting by herself, and one 
In this hand held a volume fvs to read, 

And smoothed a petted i>eac6ck down with that : 
Some to a 'low song oar’d a shallop by, 

Or under aichos of the marble bridg.^ 

Hung, shadow’d from the heat : some hid«and sought 
In the orange thickets : others tost a ball 
Above the foiintf.iii-jets, and back again 
With laughter : others lay about the lawns. 

Of the odder sort, and murmur’d that their May 
Was passing : what was learning unto ? 

They wish’d to marry i they could rule a heuse 
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Men hated learned women : but we three 
Sat muffled like the Fates ; and often came 
Melissa lotting all wc saw with shafts 
Of gentle satire, kin to, charity, 

That harm’d not : then day droopt ; the cliapel bells 
Oill’d us : w6 left the \valk.s ; we niixt with those 
Six hundred maidens clad in purest white, 

Before two streams of light from wall to wall, 

While the great organ almost burst his pi])cs, 
Oroaning for power, and rolling thro’ the court 
A long melodious thunder to tlie sound 
Of solemn psalms, and silver litanies, 

The work of Ida, to call down from Heaven 
A blessing on her labours for the world. 


iSwEET and low, s\v(H3t and low. 

Wind of western sea, 

.JA)w, low, breathe and hh^, 

Wind of the western sea ! 

Over tbo rolling waters go, 

C>)ine from the dying moon, and blow. 

Blow' him again to me; 

While my littjo one, while ray pretty one, Bleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleiip and rest. 

Father will ooine to thee scion ; 

Kest, rest, on uiotheFs breast. 

Father wdll come to (heo soon ; 

Father will copio Uj bis babe in the nest, 

Silver sails all out of tlie west 
Under the sihVr moon : 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. * 


III 

MORN in tM whit« wake of the morning star 
Came furrowing all the orient Jnto gf)ld. * 

We rose, and each by other oresi with care 
Descended to ♦he court that .lay three parts 
In shadow,. Mt the Muses’ hea^ were touclrd 
Above th% darkness from their^native East. 
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0 . , There wliile we stood beside the fount, nnd weteh^d 
|N!)r seem’d to watch the dancing bubble, aiqproach’d 
Melissa, tinged with w|tn from lack of sleep, 

Or grief, and glowing round her dewy eyes 
The circled Iris of a night of tears ; 

‘ And fly,’ she cried, ‘ O fly, while yet jTou may ! 

My mother knows : ’ and when I ask’d her * how,’ 

. ‘ My fault ’ she wept * my fault f and yet not mine ; 
Yet mine in part. O hear mo, pardon mo. 

My mother, ’tis her wont from night to night 
To rail at Lady Psyche and her side. 

She says the Princess should have been the Head, 
Herself and Lady Psyche the two arms ; 

And so it was agreed wlien first they came ; 

But Ijody Psyche was the right hand now% 

And she the left, or not, or seldom used ; 

Hors more than half the students, all the love. 

And so last night sho fell to canvass you : 

Her countrywomen ! atie did not envy her. 

“ Who over saw such Xvild barbarians ? 

Girls ? — more like men I” and at these words the snake, 
My secret, seem’d to stir within my breast ; 

And oh, Sirs, could I help it, but my cheek 
Bogan to burn and burn, and her lynx eye 
To fix and make me hotter, till she laugh’d : 

“ O marvellously mddost maiden, you ! 

Men-! girls, like men ! why, if they had been men 
You naldd not sot your thoughts in rubric thus 
For wholesale comment.” Pardon, I am shamed 
That'll must needs repeat for my excuse 
What looks so little graceful : men ” (for still 
My mother went revolving on the w'ord) 

“ And so they are, — very like men inde^ — • 

And with tliat woman closeted for hours ! ” 

Then came these dreadful words ouvi orm by one, 

“ Why — these — are — men : ” I shudder’d^cft and you 
knowr 

0 ask 'me nothii^,” T said : ” And sbe knows too, 
And she conceals it.” So my mother clutch’d 
The truth at once, but with no word from me^* 

And now thus earlv risen the goes to iniorm 
The Princess : Lady Psyche \^1 be eriishid ; 
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But you oiay yet be flaved^.aod therefore fly : 

Bat heed me with your pai^on ere yoa go.* 

* What ^rdon, sweet Melissa, for a blush ? * 

Said Cvril : * Pale one, blush again : than wear 
Those lilies, better blush our lives away. 

Yet let us breathe for one hour more in Heaven * 
He added, ‘ lest some classic Angel speak 
In scorn of us, “ They mounted, Ganymedes, 

To tumble, Vulcans, on the second morn.” 

But I will melt this marble into wax 
To yield us farther furlough : * and he went. 

Melissa shook her doubtful curls, and thought 
He scarce would prosper. * Tell* us,* Florian ask*d, 

* How grew this feud betwixt tlie right and left.’ 

‘ O long ago,’ she said, ‘ betwixt *111660 two 
Division smoulders hidden ; ’tis my^ mother. 

Too jealous, often fietful as the wind 

Perft in a crevice : much 1 bear^^'ith her : 

I never knew my father, but slie says 
(God help her) iriie was wedded to a fool ; 

Attd still she rail'd against the state of things. 

She had the care of ^dy Ida’s youth, 

And from the Queen’s decease slie brought licr up. 
But when yoi^ sister came she won the heart 
Of Ida : they were still together, §rew 
fFor so they said themselves) inosculated ; 
Consonant chords that4 shiver to one note ; 

One mind in all things yet my mother still 
Affirms your Psyche thieved her theories, 

And angled with them for her pupil's love : 

She calls her plagiarist ; i know' not what ; 

But I must go : 1 dare not tarry * and light^ ' 

As flies the shadow of a bird, she fled. 

# • 

Then murgmr*d Florian gazing after her : 

* An open-hemed maiden, true and pure. • 

If I coukl love,»why this were sbe : hew pretty 
Her blushing was, And how' she blush'd again, 
i£ to^olose with pyril’s random wish : • 

ISpil Itice yoUiT^C^rincess cramm *4 with erring pride. 
Nor like poqpr Psyehe whom she drags in tow.’ 
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^ The crane,’ I said, * may chatter of the crane, 

The dove may murmur of the dove, but I 
An eagle claim an eagle to the sphere. « 

My princess, O my princess ! true she errs, 

But in her own grand way : being herself 
Three times more noble than three scofe of men, 
She sees herself in every woman else, 

And so she w'ears lier error like a crown 
To blind the truth and me : for her, and her, 

Hebos are they to hand ambrosia, mix 
The nectar ; but — ah she — whene’er she moves 
The Samian Here rises and she speaks 
A Memnon smitten with the morning Sun.’ 

So saying from the court we paced, and gain’d 
The terrace ranged along the Northern front, ^ 

And leaning there on those balusters, high 
Above the empurpled champaign, rdrank the gale 
Tiiat blown about tliy foliage underneath, r 
And sated with the innumerable rose, 

Beat balm upon our<pyclidH. Hither, came 
Cyril, and yawming ‘ O hard task,’ he cried ; 

* No fighting sliadows here ! 1 f^orced a way 
Thro’ solid opposition crabb’d and gnarl’d. 

Better to clear prime forests, heave and thump 
A league of street In summer solstice dowm, 

Than hammer at this reverend gentlewoman. i 

I knock’d and, bidden, enter’d/, found her there 
At point to move, and settled in her eyes 
The ^een malignant light of coming storm. 

Sir, I was courteous, every phrase well-oil’d. 

As man’s could bo ; yet iFaiden-meek I pray’d 
Conccaln^pnt : she demanded who we w'ore, 

And why we came ? I fabled nothing fair, 

But, your example pilot, told her‘all. 

Up went the hush’d amaze of hand ai!^ eye. 

But wheit I dw'elt upon your old affiance, 

She answer’d sharply that I talk’4 a^ray. 

I urged the fierce inscription on the gate, 

And our three lives. True — we had^med otirselvea 
With open eyes, and we must take tlte* chance. 

But such extremes, I told her, well might harm 
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The woman^s cauae. *^Not more than now** she said, 
** So puddled as it is u ith favouritism.*’ 

I tried the mother’s heart. Shame might befall 
Melissa, knowing, saying not she knew : 

Her answer was “ iJ^ve me to deal with that.” 

1 spoke of waf to come and many deaths, 

And she replied, her duty was to speak, 

And duty duty, clear of consequences. 

I grew discouraged, Sir ; but since I knew 
No rock so hard but that a little wave 
May beat admiasion in a thousand years, 

I recommenced ; “ Decide not ore you pause. 

I find you hero but in the second place, 

Some say the third — the authciitsc foundress you. 

I <jffer boldly : we will seat you highest : 

Wink at our advent ; help my prfiice to gain 
His rightful bride, and here I promise you 
Some palace in our land, where you shall reign 
Tlie^hoad a«d heart of all our f^r she-world, 

And your great name flow on with broadening time 
For ever.” Well, she balanced this a little. 

And' told me she w^ould answer us to-day, 

Meantime be mute : yius much, nor more 1 gain’d.’ 

He ceasing, came a message from tlie Hc^ad. 

‘ Tliat afternoon the Princess rode f o take . 

The dip of certain strata to the North. 

Would ye go with he^? we should find the land 
Worth seeing ; and the river made a fall 
Out yonder : ’ then she pointed on to where 
A double hill ran up his furrowy forks 
Beyond the thick-leaved platans of the vale. 

Agreed to, this, the day fled on thro’ all 
Its range of duties ^ the appointed hour. 

Then summoi»*|jl to the porch we' w^ent. She stood 
Among her maidens, higher by the head, * 

Her back against a pillar, her foot on tone 
Of those tame leopards. Kittenlike he roll’d 
And pata’d aboull her sandal, h drew near ; • 

I gaz^. On # sudden my stiBinge seizure came 
Upon me, the weird vision of o^ house: 
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The P<||eq^ hollow show, 

Her gav^furr'd'wto^A^I^^ fantasy, 

Her college aiid her maidens, empty masks^c 
And 1 myself ithe shadow of a dream, 

For all iihmgB urere and were not. Yet I felt 
My heart beat thiok with passion and with awe ; 

Then from. my breast the involuntary sigh 
Brake, as she smote me with the light of eyes 
That lent my knee desire to kneel, and shook 
My pulses, till to horse we got, and so 
Went forth in long retinue following up 
The liver as it narrow’d to the hilk. 

1 rode beside her %nd to me she said : 

* O ft'iend, we trust that you esteem’d us not 
Too harsh to your (jompanion y<*8termorn ; 

Unwillirigly we spake.’ ‘No — not to her,’ 

I answer’d, ‘ but to one of whom spake 

Your Highness mighf; have seem’d the thing you say.’ 

* Again ? ’ she cried, * are you ambassadre^^ 

From him to me ? we give you, being strange, 

A licence : speak, anti let the topic die.’ 

I stammer’d that I knew him< — could have wish’d— 
‘ Our king expects — was there no precontract ? 

There is no truer-l^earted — ah, you seem 

All he prefigured, and he could not see 

The bird of passage flying south but long’d ^ 

To follow : surely, if your Highness keep «. 

Yoiir purport, you will shock )iim ev’n to death. 

Or “baser courses, children of despair.’ 

‘ Poor boy,’ she said, * c%n he not read — ^no books ? 
Quoit, tennis, ball — no games ? nor deals in that 
Which mbn delight in, martial exercise V 
To nurse a blind ideal like a girl,< 

Mothinks he seems no better than a gh^; 

As girls were once, as we CMixself have Seen : 

We had our dreams ;c perhaps he mixt with th^ : 

Wc touch on our dead setf, nor shun to do it, 

B\ung other — since we learnt our meAung h«ge^ 

To lift the woman’s fj^ll’n divinity 
Upon an ovea- pedeEftal with man.’ 
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l^ie paused, and added}%itb a; tia«0ltiW; 

*And as to preoontraota, «« mcrve. n^'^^riend^' 

At no mao’s book, but know ourself '>a]^1lie6, . 

0 Vashti, noble Vashti ! Summon'd 

She kept her state, and left the drunmn kiQg' \ 

To brawl at Shushan underneath the palms,^ 

* Alas your Highness breathes full East/ I said, 

‘ On that which leans to you. I know the Prince, 

1 prize his truth : and then how vast a w'ozk: 

To assail this grey preeminence of man ! 

You grant me licence ; might I use it ? think i 
Ere half be done perchance your life may fail ; 

Then comes the feebler heiress ef your plan, 

And takes and ruins all ; and thus your pained 
May only make that footprint uptm sand ; 

Wliich old-recurring waves of prejudice 
Resmboth to nothing : might 1 dread that you, 

With only Pame for spouse and^#your great deeds 
For issue, yet may live in vain, and miss, 

Meanwhile, what every woman founts her due, 

Love, cliildren, happiness ? ’ 

^ And she exclaim’d, 

* Peace, you young savage of tlie Northern w ild ! 
What ! tho’ your Prince’s love were like a Gcxi’s, 
Have we not made ourself the sac^ifico ? 

You are bold indeed : we are not talk’d to thus : • 
Yet will w’e say for cljildren, w'ould they grew 
Like field-flowers everjrvvhere ! we like them well : 

But children die ; and let me tell you, girl, \ 
Howe’er vou babble, great deeds cannot die; 

They with the sun and mpon renew their light 
For ever, blessing those that look on them. 

Quldren — that men may pluck them from our hearts* 
Kill us with pity, break us with ourselves — 
0-H)hildTen--4ii^ere is nothing upon earth 
More misOT^ble than she that has a son * 

And sees him err : nor w'ould wie work for fame ; 

Tho’ she pediaw iliight reap the applause of Great, 
Who learns the^ne pou sto whence after-lianda 
May move ths^orld, tho’ she herself effect 
But : svherefore up and act, nor shrink 
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For fear our solid aim be dissipated 

By frail successors. Would, indeed, we had beau* 

In lieu of many mortal flies, a race 
Of giants living, each, a thousand years, 

That we might see our own work out, and watch 
The sandy footprint harden into stone.*' 

I answer’d nothing, doubtful in myself 
If that strange Poet-princcss with lier grand 
Imaginations might at all be won. 

And she broke out interpreting my thoughts : 

‘ No doubt wo seem a kind of monster to you ; 

We are used to that : for women, up till this 
Cramp'd under Avorse'than South-sea-isle taboo, 

Dwarfs of the gynaoceum, fail so far 
In high desire, they < know not, cannot guess 
How much their welfare is a passion to us. 

If we could give them surer, quicker proof — 

Oh if our end were achievable « * 

By slow approaches, than by single act 
Of immolation, any pliase of death, 

We were as prompt to spring against the pikes. 

Or down the fiery gulf as talk of, it. 

To compass our dear sisters’ liberties.’ 

She bow’d as if K ;0 veil a noble tear 5 
And up we came to where the river sloped f 

To plunge in cataract, shattering on black blocks 
A breadth of tiiunder. O’er it^shook the woods, 

An<jt‘ danced the colour, and, 'below, stuck out 
Tlie bones of some vast bulk that lived and roar’d 
Before man was. She gaze^jl awhile lind said, 

‘ As theije rude bones to us, are we to her 
That will* be.’ ‘ Dare we dream of that,’ I ask’d, 

* Which wrought us, as the workmxn and his work, 
That practice betters ? ’ ‘ How,’ she ci^ed, ‘ you love 

Tl)e metaphysics ! read and earn our prize, Ik 

A golden brooch : be^ieath an emerald plane 
Sits Diotima, teaching him that died 
Of hemlock ; our device ; WTOught td the lif§> ; 

She r<kpt upon her su^j^t be on her 

For there are schools for idl.’ * And yet I I said 
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' Methiaks I have not found among them all 
One anatomic.’ ^ Nay, we thought of that,’ 

She answer’d, " but it pleased us not : in tnitii 
We shudder but to dream our maids should ape 
Those monstrous males that carve the living hound, 
And cram him with the fragments of the grave, 

Or in the dark dissolving human heart. 

And holy secrets of this microcosm, 

Dabbling a shameless hand with shameful jest, 
Encarnalize their spirits : yet we know 
Knowledge is knowledge, and this matter hangs : 
Howbeit ourself, foreseeing casualty, 

Nor willing men should come among us, learnt, 

For many weary moons before we came, 

Tliis craft of healing. Were you sick, ourself » 

Would tend upon you. To your ^question now. 

Which touches on the workman and liis work. 

Let there be light and there u as light : ’iis so : 

Foi* was, aqd is, and will be, arc^ but is ; 

And all creation is one act at oftce, 

The birth of light : but we that are not all, 

As parts, can see but parts, now this, now tliat, 

And live, perforce, from thought to thought, and make 

One act a phantom <ft succession : thus 

Our weakness somehow shapes the siiadow, Time; 

But in the sh&dow w^ill we work, and mould 
yiie woman to the fuller day.’ • 

She spake 

With kindled eyes : rode a league beyond, 

And, o’er a bridge of pfnewood crossing, came 
On flowery levels underneath the crag, 

Full of all beauty. ‘ O hcjjv sw^eet * I said 
(For I w'as half-oblivious of my mask) 

* To linger here with one that loved us.’ ‘ ¥ea,’ 

She answer’d, ‘ or with fair philosophies 
Tiiat lift the«^ncy ; for indec^d these fields 
Are lovely, lovelic^ not the Elysian law ns, • 

Where paced the Demigods of qld, and ^aw 
The soft wiiite vapour streak the crowned towers 
Built teethe Suif then, turning to her maids, 

" Pitch our pavilion here upon |he sward ; 

Lay out thc^ viands/ At the word, they raised 
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A tfant of satin, elaborately wrought 

Witli fair Corinna’s triumph ; here she stood. 

Engirt with many a* florid maiden-cheek, 

The woman-conqueror ; woman-oonquer’d there 
The bearded Victor of ten-thousand hymns. 

And all the men mourn’d at his side : but we 
Set forth to climb ; then, climbing, Cyril kept 
With Psyche, witli Melissa Florian, I 
With mine aflianccKl. Many a little hand 
Glanced like a touch of sunshine on the rocks, 
Many a light foot shone like a jewel set 
In the dark crag : and then wo turn’d, wc wound 
About the cliffs, the copses, out and in. 
Hammering and clinking, chattering stony names 
Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff. 
Amygdaloid and trachyte, till the Sun 
Grew broader toward liis death and fell, and all 
The rosy heights came out abovetihe lawns. 


Tub splendour falls on oastlc walls , 

And snowy bfimmits old in btory : 

The lonff light shakes across the lakes. 

And wild cataract loapr in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild oonoes flying. 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear ! how thin and clear, 

' And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 

O sweet and far from cliff and soar 

The horns of Elfland faiittly blowing I 
« Blow, let us hoar the purple glens leplying : 

* Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on kill o/field or river : 

Otir echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echol» fiyiog. 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, gying. 
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IV 

* There ainks the nebulous star \re call the Sun, 

If that hypotliesis of theirs be sound ’ 

Said Ida ; * let* us down and fhst ; ’ and we 
Down from tlto lean and wrinkled precipices, 

By every ooppice-featlier’d chasm and cleft, 

Dropt tliro* the ambrosial gloom to wiiere below 
No bigger than a ^low-worm shone tlie tent 
Lamp-lit from the inner. Once she leaned on me. 
Descending ; once or twice she lent her hand, 

And blissful palpitations in the blood, 

Stirring a sudden transport rose and fell. 

But when wo planted level feet, and dipt 
Beneath the satin dome and ent^*’d in, 

Tliorc leaning deep in broider’d down we sank 
Our elbows : on a Jripod in the midst 
A fragrant /lame rose, and before us glow'd 
Fruit, blossom, viand, amber wfhe, and gold. 

Then she, * Let some one sing^to us : lightlier move 
The minutes fledged with music : ’ and a maid, 

Of those beside lier, ^mote lier harp, and sang. 

Tears, idlettears, I know not what tj^ey mean. 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eves, 

In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 

Aid thin king of the^ays that are no more. 

Fresh as the (irst beanf glittering on a sail, 

That brings our friends up from the underworld. 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we lone below the verge ; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pip^ of ha]f-awaken*d birds 
To dying^^rs, when unto dying eyes 
The casSnftnt slowly grows a glimmering square ; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no jnore. 

]>ear as remember'd kisses after death. 

And sweet those by hopeless fancy feign'd 
0#lips thi^ are for others ; deep as love. 

Deep as fim love, and wild with all regret ; 

0 Ijiiatl^m life, the days that are no more. 

K 3 
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She ended with such passion that the tear, 

She sang of, shook and fell, an erring pearl 
Lost in her bosom : but with some disdain ^ 

Answer’d the Princess, *lf indeed there haunt 
About the moulder’d lodges of the Past 
So sweet a voice and vague, fatal to lAen, 

Well needs it we should cram our oars with vrool 
And so pace by : but thine are fancies hatch’d 
In silken-folded idleness ; nor is it 
Wiser to weep a true occasion lost, 

But trim our sails, and lot old bygones be, 

While down the streams that float us each and all 
To the issue, goes, like glittering bergs of ice. 

Throne after throne, and molten on the \vaste 
Becomes a cloud : for all things serve their time 
Toward that groat yc'aar of equal mights and rights, 
Nor would I figlit with iron laws, in the end 
Found golden : lot the past be pqst ; let be 
Tiieir cancell’d Babclr : tho’ the rough kiyc broak*‘ 
Tlie starr’d mosaic, and the board-blown goat 
Hang on tho shaft, aqd the wild figtree split 
Their monstrous idols, care not while we hear 
A trumpet in the distance pealing news 
Of bettor, and Hopo, a poising eagle, bums 
Above the unrisen morrow : ’ then to mo ; 

* Know you no son^ of your own land,^ she said, 

‘ Nut such as moans about the retrospect, < 

But deals with the other distance and the hu^ 

Of promise ; not a doath’s-head' at the wune.’ 

< 1 . - 

Then I remember’d one myself had made, 

What time 1 w'atch’d the ^wallow wringing south 
From mine own land, part made long since, and part 
Now while I sang, and maidenlike as far 
As 1 could ape their treble, did I Sing. 

0 Swalbw, Swallow, flying, flying South, 

Fly to her, and fall upon her gild^ eaves. 

And tell her, tell her, what 1 tell to thee, 

O tefil her, Swallow, thou that knowest 
That bright and fieroe f)nd flokle is the Son^ 

And dark and true and tender is the North. 
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O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and tight 
Upon her lattice, 1 would pipe and trill. 

And cheep and twitter twenty million loves. 

O were I thou that she ihight take me in, 

And lay me on her bosom, and her heart 
Would rock Che snowy cradle till 1 died. 

Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with lo\e. 

Delaving as the tender ash delays 

To clothe herself, when all the woods are gieen ? 

O tell her. Swallow', that thy brood is flown : 

Say to her, I do hut wanton in the South, 

But in the North long since my i.esi is made. 

O tell her, brief is life but love is long. 

And brief the sun of summer in thf North, 

And brief the moon of beauty in the South. 

<) Swallow, flyin{i| from the golden woods. 

Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her mine, 

And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee. 

• 

t ccaned,# and all the ladies, q^ch at each, 

Like tlie Ithaconsian suitors in old tinto, 

Stared with great eyes, and laugh’d with alien lips, 
And knew not what they meant ; for still my voice 
Rang false : but smjjing ‘ Not for thee,’ she said, 

‘ O Bulbul, any rose of Gulistan 
Shall burst hej veil : marsh-divers, ^rather, maid, 
Shall croak thee sister, or tlio meadow-crake 
<jrrate her harsh kindnxi in the grass : and this 
A mer^ love-^oem ! P for such, my friend, 

We hold them slight : they mind us of the timo« 
When we made bricks in Egypt. Knaves are men, 
That lute and flute fantastic tenderness, 

And dr^ the victim to tlie offering up, 

And paint the' gates of Hell with Para^se, « 

And play the slave to gain the tyranny. 

Poor soul ! I had^a maid of honour once , 

She wept hefetrue eyes blind for such a one, 

A rogue of canzonets and serenades. * 

I loved her. Peace be with hef. Sh8 is dead. 

So they blasph^e the muse! But great is song 
Used great ends : ourself have often tried * 
Valkyrian hynlis, or into rhythm have dash’d 
The passion^of the pro^dietess ; lor song 
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Is duer unto freedom, force and growth 
Of spirit than to junketing and love. 

Love is it ? Would this same mock-love, apd this 
Mock-Hymen were laid up like winter bats, 

Till all men grow to rate us at our worth. 

Not vassals to bo beat, nor pretty babes 
To 1)0 dandled, no, but living wills, and sphered 
Wliolo in ourselves and owed to none. Enough ! 

But now to leaven play with profit, you, 

Know you no song, the true grow'th of your soil, 

That gives the manners of your countrywomen ? ’ 

Stic spoke and turn'd iier sumptuous head with eyes 
Of shining expectation fixt on mine. 

Then while I dragged my brain'^ for such a song, 
t^yril, with whom tijye bell-moulh’d glass had wrought, 
Or master’d by the sense of sport, began 
troll a careless, careless taver^^-catch 
Of Moll and Meg, and strange experience^ ^ 

Unmeet for ladles. Florian nodded at him, 

1 frowning ; Psyche flush’d and w'anp’d and shook ; 
Tne lilyliko Melissa droop’d her brows ; 

‘ Forbear,* the Princess cried ; ‘ Forbear, Sir ’ I ; 

And heated thro’ and thro’ with wrath and love, 

I smote him on the breast ; he started up ; 

There rose a shriek os of a city sack'd'; ^ 

Melissa clamour’d ‘ Flee the death ; ’ ‘ To horse , 
Slid Ida ; ‘ home ! to horse ! ’ and fled, as flies 
A troop of snowy doves atliw'a’rt the dusk, ‘ 

WhV)n some one batters at the dovccote-doors, 
Disorderly the women. Alone I stood 
With Fiorian, cursing CtoJ, vext at heart. 

In the pavilion : there like parting hopes 
I heard them passing from me ; hoof by hoof, 

And every hoof a knell to my desires. 

Clang'd on the bridge ; and then anot^ shriek, 

‘The Head, the Head, the Princess, O the Head!’% 
For blind with^rage fho miss’d the plank, and roll’d 
In the river. Out I sprang from glow to gloom : 
Tiioro fiwhirl’d her wliite robe like a (iossom’fl branob 
Rapt to the horrible {all: a glance Ii^ave, 

No more ; but woman-vested as I was ^ 
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Plunged ; and the 6ood drew ; yet X caught her ; then 
Oaring one arm, and bearing in my left 
The weigllt of all the hopes of half tlie world, 

•Strove to buffet to land in vain. A tree 
Was half-dlsrqpted from his place and stoop’d 
To drench his dark locks in the gurgling wave 
Mid-channel. Right on this wo drove and caught, 
And grasping down the boughs I gain’d the shore. 

There stood her maidens glimmeringly group’d 
In the hollow bank. One reaching foi^vard drew 
My burthen from mine arms ; they cried ' she lives c ’ 
They bore her back into* the tent ; but I, 

So much a kind of sliame within me wrought, 

Not yet endured to meet her opening eyes, 

Nor found my friends ; but puslVd alone on foot 
(For since her horse was lost 1 left her mine) 

Across the woods, i^d less from Indian craft 
Thdh beelil^ instinct hiveward, found at length 
The garden portals. Two great •statues, Art 
And Science, Caiyatids, lifted uj^ 

A Weight of emblem, and betuixt wei^ valves 
Of open-work in wliich the hunter rued 
His rash intrusion, nfanlike, but his brows 
Had sprouted, and the branches thereupon 
Spread out at* top, and grimly spiked the gates. 

''' A little space was left between the hoins. 

Thro’ which I clamber’d o'er at top witli pain, 

Dropt on the sward, and up the linden walks, ^ 
And, to^ on thoughts that changed from hue to hue. 
Now poring on the glowworm, now the star, 

I pacra the terrace, till tke Bear had wheel’d 
Thro* a great arc his seven slow suns. , 

A step 

Of light^t echo, then a loftier form 

Than femalet%noving thro’ the uncertain gloom, 

Bistarb’d me with the doubt ^ if this were She,’ 

But it was Florian. ‘ Hist O Hist,’ Be said, 

*They seek i»^,out so late is out of rules. 

Moreover ** sejm the strangers ** is the cry. • 

How came vou here ? ^ 1 told*him : * I * said he, 
^Last e( till train, a moral leper, 1, 
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To whom none spake, half-sick at heart, return’d. 
Arriving all confused among the rest 
With hooded brows I crept into the hall, 

And, couch’d behind a Judith, underneath 
The head of Holofernes peep’d and saw. 

Girl after girl was call’d to trial : each 
Disclaim’d all knowledge of us : last of all, 

. Melissa : trust me, Sir, I pitied her. 

She, question’d if she knew us men, at first 
Was silent ; closer prest, denied it not : 

And then, demanded if her mother know, 

Op Psyche, she affirm’d not, or denied : 

From whence the Royal mind,’ familiar with her. 
Easily gather’d either «guilt. She sent 
For Psycho, but she was not then^ ; she call’d 
For Psycho’s cliild ta>cast it from the doors; 

She sent for Blanche to accuse her face to face ; 

And I slipt out : but whither wilU you now ? 

And wlioro are Psyche^ Py*’!! • both are fled : 

What, if together ? that w’ere not so well. 

Would rather wo had ^over come ! I -dread 
His wildness, and the chances of the dark,’ 

‘ And yet,’ I said, ‘ you wTong him more than I 
That struck him : this is proper to the clown, 

Tho’ 8^n(x^k’d, or fujr’d and purpled, still the clown. 
To ^arm tlie tiling tliat trusts him, and to shame 
That w^hich he says he loves : for Cyril, howe’er 
He deal in frolic, as to-night — the song ‘ 

Might have been worse and siun’d in grosser lips 
Bc.y(:^nd all pardon — as it is, I hold 
TJiese flashes on the surface are not he. 

He has a solid base of tem]^rament : 

But as the waterlily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little puffs of wi^df 
Tho’ anchor’d to the bottom, such is ho.* 

Scarce had I ceased when from a tamarisk near 
Two Prcxjtors leapt upon us, crying, ‘ Names : ’ 

He, standing still, was clutch’d ; but I began 
To thridp the musky-circled mazes, winft e 

And double in and out, the boles, and Ace 
By all the fountains : fleet 1 was of foot i 
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Before me shower’d the rose in flakes ; beliind 
I heard the puff’d pursuer ; at mine ear 
Bubbled ihe nightingale and heeded not, 

And secret laughter tickled all my soul. 

At last 1 hook’d my ankle in a vine. 

That claspt tfle feet of a Mnemosyne, 

And falling on my face ^vas caught and known. 

They haled us to the Princess where she sat 
High in the hall : above her droop’d a lamp, 

And made the single jewel on her brow 
Burn like the mystic fire on a mast-head, 

Prophet of storm : a handmaid on each side 
Bow’d toward her, combing out»lkor long black ha 
Damp from the river ; and close behind her stocnl 
Eight daughters of the plough, sponger than men, 
Huge women blowzed with health, and wind, and min» 
And labour. Each ^'as like a Druid rock ; 

Or dike a spire of land that stai^fis apart 
Cleft from the main, and waird*about with mews. 

Tljen, as we ^ame, the crowd# dividing clove 
An advent to the throne : and there beside, 
Half-naked as if c^ug^it at once from bed 
And tumbled on the purple footcloth, lay 
The lily-shining child ; and on th^ left, 

Bow’d on her palms and folded up from wrong, 

Her round white shoulder shaken with her solw, 
Melissa vknelt ; but Lady Blanche erect 
Stood up and spake, an affluent orator. 

‘ It was not thus, O Princess, in old days : 

You prized my counsel, lifted upon my lips : 

I led you then to all the Castalics ; 

I fed you \vith the milk of every Muse ; * 

I loved you like tlfis kneeler, and you mo 
Your second aq^other : those w'ere gracious times. 

Then came your new friend : you b^an to*cliange — 

I saw it and grieved — to slacken and tto cool ; 

Till taken with her seeming openness 

You tujKi’d youl warmer currents all to her, • 

To me you frOie : this was my meed for all. 

Yet I here «p in part from ancient love, 
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And partly that I hoped to win you back. 

And partly conscious of my own deserts, 

And partly that you were my civil head, «. 

And chiefly you were bom for something great, * 

In which I might your fellow-worker be^. 

When time should serve; and thus a noble scheme 
Grow up from seed we two long since had sown ; 

* In us true growth, in her a Jonah's gourd, 

Up in one night and due to sudden sun : 

Wo took this palace ; but even from the first 
You stood in your own light and darken’d mine. 
What student came but that you planed her path 
To Lady Psyche, younger, not so w'iso, 

A foreigner, and I yoar countrywoman, 

1 your old friend and tried, she new in all ? 

But still her lists were s well’d and mine were lean; 
Yet 1 boro up in hope she would be known : 

Then came these wolves : they knew her : they endured, 
Long-closeted with licy the yestermorn, r 
To tell her what they were, and she to liear : 

And me none told : Jipt less to an eye like mine, 

A lidless watcher of the public weal, 

Last night, their mask was patoyt, and my foot 
Was to you : but I thought again : I fear’d 
To meet a cold “ Wo thank you, wo shajl hear of it 
From Lady Psyche ” you had gone to her, 

She* told, perforce ; and winning easy grace, « 

No doubt, for slight delay, remq..in’d among 
In -our young nursery still unknown, the stem 
Loss* grain than touchwood, 'while my honest heat 
Were all miscounted as malignant haste 
To push my rival out of pk^o and power. 

But public use required she should be knqvrn ; 

And since my oath was ta’en for public use, 

I broke the letter of it to keep the ^nse. 

I spoke not then at first, but watch’d tiNtem well, 

Saw that they kept apart, no mischief done ; 

And yet this day (thot you should hate me for it) 

I came to tell you ; found that you had gone, 

Bidd’n vo the hills, she likewise : now; I thought. 
That surely she will speak ; it not, tbeff I : 

Did she t These monst^ blason’d what<they were. 
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Acoordii^ to the ooaraenoss of tlieir kind. 

For thus I hear ; and known at laet (my work) 

And full ef cowardice and milty shame, 

I grant in her some sense of sliame, she flies ; 

And I remain ^on wiiom to WTeak your rage, 

I, that have lent my life to build up yours, 

1 that have wasted here health, wealth, and time, 

And talents, I — ^you know'' it — I wall not boast : 
Dismiss me, and I prophesy your plan. 

Divorced from my experience, will be chaff 
For every gust of chance, and men wall say 
We did not know the real light, but chased 
Tlie wisp that flickers wlierc no foot can tread.’ 

She ceased ; the Princess answer’d coldly, ‘ Good : 
Your oath is broken : wo dismiss you : go. 

For this lost lamb (she pointed fo the child) 

Our mind is changed : we take it to ourself.’ 

fhereat the Lady stretch’d a s^ulture throat, 

And shot from crooked lips a Ifaggard smile. 

* The plan was ^ine. 1 built tjio nest ’ she said, 

* To hatch the cuckoo. Rise ! ’ and stoop’d to updrag 
Melissa : she, half oij her mother propt, 

Half-drooping from her, turn’d her face, and cast 

A liquid look on Ida, full of prayer. 

Which meltedf Florian’s fancy as {lie hung, 

A Niobean daughter, one arm out, 

Appealpaff to the bolts of Heaven ; and while 
We gaoM upon her came a little stir 
About the doors, and 6n a sudden rush’d 
Among us, out of breath, as one pursued, 

A woman-post in flying r|kiment. Fear 

Stared in her eyes, and chalk’d her face, and wing’d 

Her transit to the throne, whereby she fell* 

Delivering seal’d dispatches which the Head 
Took hali-asiazed, and in her lion’s mood 
Tore open, silent we with blind surmise • 

B^gardmg, while she read, till i>ver brow' 

And chew and bosom brake the wrathful bloom 
As of aoine Are against a stormy cloud, • 

When the wiM peasant rights himself , the rick 
PlameSr und his anger reddens in the heavens ; 
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For anger most it seem’d, while now her breast. 
Beaten with some great passion at her heart, 
Palpitated, her hand shook, and we heard • 

In the dead hush the papers tliat she held 
Ku.-%tlo : at once the lost lamb at her feet 
Sent out a bitter bleating for its dam ; 

The plaintive cry jarr’d on her ire ; she crush’d 
The scrolls together, made a sudden turn 
As if to speak, but, utterance failing her, 

She whirl’d them on to mo, as who should say 
‘ Read,’ and I read — two letters — one her sire’s. 

‘ Fair daughter, when wo sent the Prince your way 
We knew not your ur^racious laws, which learnt. 
We, conscious of what tempe^r you are built, 

Came all in haste to ^ hinder wrong, but fell 
Into his father’s liarids, w'ho has this night. 

You lying close upon his territory. 

Slipt round and in tl^p dark invested you, ♦ 

And here ho keeps me hostage for his son.' 

The second was myt father’s runnin^f thus : 

‘ You have our son : touch not a hair of his head : 
Render him up unscathed : give rhim your hand : 
Cleave to your contrac;t ; tho’ indeed wo hoar 
You hold the w'omt^n is tho better man } 

A rampant heresy, such as if it spread 
Wodld make all women kick against their Lords 
Tliro’ all tho world, and which might well deserve 
That ^ we this night should plucjc your palace down; 
Aiid' wo >vill do it, unless you send us back 
Our son, on tho instant, whole.’ 

So far I read ; 

And then {itood up and spoke impetuously. 

* O not to pry and peer on your l*eserve, 

But led by golden wishes, and a hope 
The child of regal compact, did I break 
Your precinct ; not a svorner of your sox 
But venerator, zealous it should be 
All that «it might be : hear me, for I bear, 

Tho’ man, yet human, whatsoe’er your%iK>ngs» 

From the flaxen curl to the grey lock a lifer 
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Less mine than yours : nurse would tell me of you ; 

I babbled for you, as babi^ for the moon, 

Va^e brightness ; when a boy, you stoop’d to me 
From all high places, lived in "all fair lights, 

Came in long Inezes rapt from inmost south 
And blown to ^inmost north ; at eve and dawn 
With Ida, Ida, Ida, rang the woods ; 

The leader wildswan in among the stars 

Would clang it, and lapt in wreaths of glowworm light 

The mellow breaker murmur’d Ida. Now, 

Because I would have reach’d you, had you been 
Sphered up with Cas&io}>eia, or the enthroned 
Persephone in Hades, now at length, 

Those winters of abeyance all wiorn out, 

A man I came to see you : but, indeed, 

Not in this frequence can I lend fall tongue, 

0 noble Ida, to those thoughts that wait 
On you, their centra: let me say but this, 

Thft many* a famous man and woman, town 
And landskip, have I hoard of, Vftcr seen 

The dwarfs of presage : tho’ when known, there grew 

Another kind of beauty in detail 

Made them w'orth knowing ; but in you I found 

My boyish dream involved and dazzled down 

And master’d^ w'liile that after-beauty makes 

Such head from act to act, from ITour to hour, 

Within me, that except you slay me here, 

Accordfag to your bitfer statute-book, 

1 cannot cease to follo\v you, as they say 
The seal does music ; who desire you more 
Than growing boys their manhood ; dying lips. 

With many thousand matters left to do, 

The breath of life ; O more than poor men wealth. 
Than sick men health — ^yours, yours, not mine — but 
• half • 

Without yoifp with you, whole ; and of those halvoa 
You worthiest ; and how^e’er you block and bar 
Your heart with i^stem out frcmi mine, I hold 
That it becomes no man to nurse despair, 

But in %he teetn of clench’d antagonisms 
To follow up ike worthiest till the die : 

Yet that I ^ame not all unauthorized 
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Behold your father’s letter.’ 

On one knee 

Kneeling, 1 gave it, which she caught, and dash’d 
UnoponM at her feet : a tide of fierce 
Invective seem’d to wait behind her lips, 

As waits a river level with the dam 

Ready to burst and flood the world with foam ; 

» And so she would have spoken, but there rose 
A hubbub in the court of half the maids 
Gather’d together : from the illumined hall 
Long lanes of splendour slanted o’er a press 
Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewes, 

And rainbow robes, and gems and gemlike eyes, 

And gold and golden liieads ; they to and fro 
Pluctuated, as flowers in storm, some red, some pale, 
All open-mouth ’d, all gazing to the light. 

Some crying there w'as an army in the land, 

And some that men 'were in the \Qry walls. 

And some they cared* not ; till a clam6ur tgrew 
As of a new-world Ba*bel, w'oman-built, 

And w'orse-confoundci^,: high above them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking peace. 

Not peace she look’d, the Hc»d : but rising up 
Robed in the long night of her deep hair, so 
To the open window moved, remaining there 
Fixt like a beacon-towor above the w'aves 
Of fempost, when the crimson-rolling eye 
Glares ruin, and the wild birds on the light * , 
Dash themselves dead. She stretcli’d her arms and call’d 
Across the tumult and the tumult fell. 

‘ What fear ye, brawiers am not I your Head ? ’ 
On me, me, mo, the storm first breaks : I dare 
All these faale thunderbolts : what is it ye fear ? 
Peace ! there are thase to avenge «s and they comet 
If not, — ^myself were like enough, O girl|,^<i. 

To U! furl the maiden banner ot our ri^ts, 

And clad in iroru burst the ranks of ww, 

Or, falling, protomartyr of our cause, 

Die : yab I blame you not so mucli fdt fear ; c 
Six thousand years of fpar have made ysou that 
From which I w*ould redeem you : but foa those 
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Tliat Btir this hubbub— yoa and you — I know 
Your faces there in the crowd — to-morrow morn 
We hold f, great convention : then sliall they 
TJiat love their voices more than duty^ learn 
With whom they deal, dismiss’d in shame to live 
No wiser thait their mothersi household stuff, 

Live chattels, mincers of oaelx other’s fame. 

Full of weak poison, turnspits for the clown, 

The drunkard’s football, laugiiing-sioi'ks of Time, 
Whose brains are in their hands and in their lieels, 

But fit to flaunt, to dress, to dance, to thrum. 

To tramp, to scream, to burnish, and to scour. 

For over slaves at liome and fools abroad.’ 

She, ending, Avaved her hand.^ : tlicreat the crowd 
Muttering, dissolved: then Avith n smile, that look’d 
A stroke of cruel sunshine on lli^ cliff. 

When all the glens arc drovin'd in azure gloom 
Of ^thunder-shower, ^ho floated to us and said ; 

^ You have done well and Mkt a gentleman, 

And like a prir^o : you have ojur thanks for all : 
And' you look aa'cII too in your Voman’s dress : 

Well have ;^ou done and like a gontloman. 

You saved our life : •w'c oavo you bitter llianks : 
Better have died and spilt our bones in the flood — 
Then men had said — ^but noAv — What hinders mo 
To take such bloody vengeance on you both ?— 

Yet since our father — Wasps in our good IiiAx*, 

You w'buld-bo quenoHfers of the light to be, 
Barbarians, grosser than your native bears — 

0 would I had his sceptre for one hour ! 

You that have dared to break our bound, and gull’d 
Our servants, wrong’d ana lied and thw'arted us — 

/ wed Avith thee ! I bound by precontract* 

Your bride, your bondslave ! not tho’ all the gold 
That veins ttjp Avorld were pack’d to make your crown» 
And every spoken tongue siiould lord you. • Sir, 

Your falsehood and yourself ar^ liatQful to us : 

1 trample on your offers and on you : 

Begonee: we hot look upon you more. 

Here, push thtm out at gates^* 

In wrath she spake. 
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Then those eight mighty daughters of the plough 
Bent their broad faces toward us and address’d 
Their motion : twice I sought to plead my ^uso, 

But on my slioulder hung their heavy hands, 

The weight of destiny : so from her face 

They pusli’d us, down the steps, and thro’ the court, 

And with grim laughter thrust us out at gates. 

Wo cross’d the street and gain’d a petty mound 
Beyond it, whence wo saw the lights and heard 
The voices murmuring. While I listen’d, came 
On a sudden the weird seizure and the doubt: 

I seem’d to move among a world of ghosts ; 

The Princess with hes monstrous woman-guard, 

Tlio jest and earnest working side by side. 

The cataract and tUo tumult and the kings 
Wore shadows ; and the long fantastic night 
With all its doings had ar.d liadtinot been, 

And all things wore and were not. t * 

* This went by 

As strangely as it came, and on my spirits 
•Settled a gentle cloud of melancholy ; ^ 

Not long ; I shook it off ; for ijpite of doubts 
And sudden ghostly shadowings I was one 
To whom the toucii of all mischance but came 
Ah night to liim that sitting on a hill 
Sees the midsummer, midnight, Norway sun 
Set into sunrise ; then we moved away. .. 


Thy voice is hoard thro’ rollirifr drums. 

That beat to battle where ho stands ; 

Tlw face across his fanoy comes. 

And gives the batUo to his hands : 

A moment, while the trumpets blbw. 

Ho sees his brood about thv knee ; 

Tlie next, like lire he meets the foe. 

And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 

Bo Lilia sang : wo thought her half-fbssess’df 
She struck such warb\ing fury thro’ tke words ; 
And, after, feigning pique at what she call’d 
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The raillery, or ^otesque, or false sublime — 
liike one that wishes at a dance to change 
The musiq — clapt her liands and- cried for war. 

Or some grand fight to kill and make an end : 

And ho that next inherited the tale 
Half turning tb the broken statue, said, 

^ Sir Ralph has got your colours : if I prove 
Your knight, and figlit your battle, what for mo ? ’ 
It chanced, her empty glove upon the tomb 
Lay by her like a m<^ei of her hand. 

She took it and she flung it« ' Fight ’ sh(» said, 

And make us all wo would bt;, great and good.* 
He knightlike in his cap instead of casque, 

A cap of Tyrol borrow’d from tJio hall, 

Arranged the favour, and assumed the I^rinee. 


Now, scarce three paces measured from the mound, 
VVe stumbled on a stationary v<§ice, 

And ‘ Stand, who goes ? ’ ‘ Two from the palacro * I. 

* The second two : tltey wait,’ he said, ‘ pass on ; 

His Highness wakes : ’ and one, that clash’d in arms, 
By glimmering lanes and walls of canvas, led 
Threading the soldier-city, till wo heard 
The drowsy folds of our great ensign shako 
From blazon’d lions c^cr the imperial tent 
Whispers of war. 

Entering, the sudden light 
Dazed me half-blind: I stood and seem’d to hear, 

As in a poplar grove wliefl a light wind wakes , 

A lisping of tlie innumerous leaf and dies, • 

Each hissing in lii| neighbour’s ear ; and then 
A strangled fitter, out of which there brake 
On all sides, Clamouring etiquette to deaths 
Unmeasured mirth ; while now ^tho two old kings 
Began to w'ag their baldness up* and down, 

The frogh vouitf captains flashed their glitterinj; teeth. 
The huge busl^bearded Barons heaved and blow, 

And slain ^th lau^ter roll’d \he gilded Squire. 
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At length my Sire^ his rough cheek wet with tem» 
Panted from weary sides * King, you are free ! * 

We did but keep you surety for our son, 

If this be he,— or a draggled mawkin, thouf 
That tends her bristled grunters in the sludge : * 

For I was drench’d with ooze, and torvi with briers^ 
More crumpled than a poppy from the sheath, 

And all one rag, disprince^ from head to heel. 

Then some one sent beneath his vaulted palm * 

A whisper’d jest to some one near him, ‘ Look, 

He has been among his shadows.’ ‘ Satan take 
The old women and their shadows ! (thus the King 
Roar’d) make yourself a man to light with men. 

Go : Cyril told us alj.’ 

As boys that slink 

From ferule and th(\ trespass-chiding eye, 

Away wo stole, and transient in a trice 
From what was loft of faded wog[ian-slough 
To sheathing splendoprs and the golden sejale » 

Of harness, issued in *1110 sun, that now 
Leapt from the de^vy shoulders of tliQ Earth, 

And hit the Northorrl hills. Here Cyril met us^ 

A little shy at first, but by and by 
We twain, with mutual pardon fisk’d and given 
For stroke and song, resolder’d peace, whereon 
Follow’d his tale. « Amazed ho fled away 
Thio’ the dark land, and later in the night 
Had come on Psyche weeping : ‘ then we fell 
Into your father’s hand, and there she lies. 

But* will not speak, nor stir.’ • 

Ho show’d a tent 

A stone-shot off : we entor’^ in, and there 
Among piled arms and rough accoutrements, 

Pitiful sigtit, wTapp’d in a soldier’s cloak, 

Like some sweet sculpture draped from h^ad to foot,. 
And push’d by rude hands from its pe^^tal,* 

All her fair length upon the ground she lay : 

And at her hea^ a fojlower of the camp, 

A charr’d and wrinkl^ piece of 'lyomanhood, 

Sat watching like a watcher by the dA^ # 

Then Florian knelt, and * Come ’ , ho whidper’d to her. 
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* Lift up your head, sweet sister ; lie not thus. 

What have you done but right ? you could not slay. 
Me, nor jj^^our prince : look up : w comforted : 

Sweet is it to nave done the thing one ought, 

When fairn in darker ways.’ And likewise 1 : 

* Bo comforted : have 1 not lost her too, 

In whose least act abides the nameless charm 
That none has else for me ? ’ She heard, she moved, 
She moan’d, a folded voice ; and up she Bat>, 

And raised the cloak from brows as pale and smooth 
As those that mourn half-shrouded over death 
In deathless marble. ‘ Her,* she said, ‘ my friend — 
Parted from her — betray’d her cause and mine — 
Where shall I breathe ? why kept ye not your faith ? 
O base and bad ! what comfort ? none for me ! ’ 

To whom remorseful Cyril, * Yet# I pray 
Take comfort : live, dear lady, for your child ! ’ 

At w'hicli she liftedtup her voice and cried. 

* • • 

‘ Ah mo, my babe, my blo8s?)m, ah my child, 

My one sw^eet child, whom I s^jall sec no more ! 

For “now^ will cruel Ida keep her back ; 

And either she will ^ie from want of care. 

Or sicken with ill-usage, when they say 
The child is hers — for every little fault, 

Tlie child is ners ; and they will Iboat my girl 
•Remembering her mother : O my flower ! • 

Or th^ will take her, they will make her hard, 

And she will pass me by in after-life 

With some cold reverence worse than were she d^ad. 

Ill mother that I w^as to leave her there, 

To log behind, scared by* the cry they mode, 

The horror of the shame among them all : • 

But I will go and sit beside the doors, 

And make a w^ild* petition night and day, 

Until th^ hate to hear me lil^ a wind 
Wailing for ever, till they open to me, 

And lay my little blossom at my feet, 

My babe, my sweet Aglafa, my one child : 

And I*will talm her up and go my wwy, 

And satisfy soul with kissing her : 

Ah ! wdiatwiight that man not deserve of me. 
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Who gavo mo back my child ? ’ ‘Bo comforted,* 

Said ^ril, ‘ you shall have it : ’ but arain 
She veil’d her brows, and prone she sank, an^ so 
Like tender things tliat being caught feign death, 
Spoke not, nor stirr’d. 

By this a murnrar ran 
Thro’ all the camp and invrard raced tlxe scouts 
, With rumour of Prince Arac hard at hand. 

Wo left her by the woman, and without 

Pound the grey kings at parle : and ‘ Look you ’ cried 

My father ‘ tliat our compact be fulfill’d : 

You have spoilt this child ; she laughs at you and 
man : 

She wrongs herself, hc^ sex, and me, and him : 

But red-faced war has rods of stwjl and fire ; 

She yields, or war.’ * 

Then Gama turn’d to me ; 

‘ We fear, indeed, you spent a stormy time 
With our strange girl i and yet they say that still* 
You love her. Give uS, then, your mind at large : 
How say you, war or not ? ’ 

^ ^ ‘ Not war, if possible, 

0 king,’ I said, ‘ lost from the abuse of war, 

The desecrated shrine, the trampled year, 

The smouldering liomestead, and the household flower 
Torn from tlie lintel — all the common wTong — 

A smoke go up thro’ which I loom to lier 
Three times a monster : now she lightens scorp 
At him that mars her plan, but ihon would hate 
(An4*<ivery voice she talk’d with ratify it, 

And i?vcry fac^o she look’d on justify it) 

The general ioe. More soluljle is this knot, 

By gentleness than war. I vrmit her love. 

W’lxat were** I nigher this altho’ we dash’d 
Your cities into shards with catapuKa, 

She would not love; — or brought, her ohaic’d, a slave. 
The lifting ^f w'hose eyelash is my lord, 

Not ever would slio low ; but brooding turn 
The book of scorn, till all my little chance 
Were cavght within the record of her ^Tongs, « 

And crush’d to death : .and rather, Siref than this 

1 w'ould the old God of war himself wwe £ead. 
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Forgotten, rusting on his iron hills, 

Rotting on some wild shore with ribs of wreck. 

Or like ag; old-world mammoth bulked in ice, 

Not to be molten out,’ 

And roughly spake 

My father, ‘ Tut, you know them not, the girls. 

Boy, when I hear you prate I almost think 
That idiot legend credible. Look j^ou. Sir ! 

Man is the hunter ; w'oman is his game : 

The sleek and shining creatures of the chase, 

We hunt iliem for the beauty of their skins ; 

They love us for it, and we fide them down. 
Wheedling and siding with them ! Out ! for sliamc ! 
Boy, there ’s no rose that ’s hal& so dear to them 
Ab he that docs tlie thing they dare not do. 
Breathing and sounding beauteous battle, comes 
With the air of the trumpet round him, and leaps in 
Among the women, ^narcs them by the score 
Flatter’d and fluster’d, wins, thoi dash’d witli death 
Ho reddens what ho kisses : thfls I \vori 
Your mother, a, good mother, a^ood wife, 

Worth winning ; but this firebrand — gentleness 
To flucli as her ! if C^ril spake her true, 

To catch a dragon in a cherry net, 

To trip a tigress with a gossamer, 

Were wisdom \o it,’ • 

• ‘ Yea but Sire,* I cried, 

‘ Wild ijaturcs need wise curbs. The soldier ? No : 
What dares not Ida do tliat she should prize 
The soldier ? I beheld Rer, when she rose 
The yesternight, and storming in extremes 
Stood for her cause, and fipng defiance dow n 
Gagelike to man, and had not shunn’d the death; 

No, not the soldier’s : yet I hold her, king * 

True woman : but ^ou clash them all in one. 

That have Mjnany differences as w'c. 

The violet varies from the lily as far * 

As oak from elm : one loves the soldier, one 
The silken priest of peace, one this, one that, 

And some unwofthily ; their sinless faith, • 

A maiden moo% that, sparkles on a sty, 

Glorifying clown and satyr ; whence they need 
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More breadth of culture : is not Ida i^t Y 
They worth it ? truer to the law within ? 

Severer in the logic of a life ? 

Twice as magnetic to sweet influences 
Of earth and heaven Y and she of whom you speak. 
My mother, looks as whole as some serene 
Creation inint.d in the golden moods 
Of sovereign artists ; not a thought, a touch, 

But pure as lines of green that streak the white 
Of the first snowdrop’s inner leaves ; I say, 

Not like the piebald miscellany, man. 

Bursts of great heart and slips in sensual mire. 

But whole and one : and take them all-in-all. 

Were we ourselves but half as good, as kind, 

As truthful, much that Ida claims as right 
Had ne’er been moaned, but as frankly theirs 
As dues of Nature. To our point : not war : 

Lest I lose all.’ c 

‘ Naj*. nay, you spake but sense,’ ^ 
Said Gama, ‘ We remember love ourself 
In our sweet youth ; we did not rate him then 
This red-hot iron to do shaped W'ith blows. 

You talk almost like Ida : she <fan talk ; 

And there is something in it as you say : 

But you talk kindlier : we esteem you for it. — 

He seems a graciotis and a gallant Prince, 

1 ^fould he had our daughter : for the rest, 

Our own detention, why, the causes weigh’d, , 
Fatherly fears — ^you used us courteously — 

We/would do much to gratify your Prince — 

Wo pardon it ; and for your ingress here 
Upon the skirt and fringe our fair land. 

You did but come as gemlins in the night, 

Nor in th’o furrow broke the ploughman’s head. 

Nor burnt the grange, nor buss’d the milking-miud 
Nor robb’d the farmer of his bowl of cmmbl : 

But let y6ur Prince (our toyal word upon it, 

He comes backtgafe) ride with us to our lines, 

And speidc with Arao : Arac’s word is thrice 
As ours with Ida : something may m done^ ^ 

I know not what — and ours diajl see CM irieifds* 

You, likewise, our late guests, if so you wfll. 
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Follow U8 : who knows ? we lour may build smne plan 
Foursquare to opposition.* 

^ • Here he reached 

White hands of farewell to my sire, who growl’d 
An answer which, half-muffled in his beara. 

Let so much dut as gave us leave to go. 

Then rode wo \vith the old king across the lawns 
Beneath huge trees, a thousand rings of Spring 
In every bole, a song on every spray 
Of birds that pi|>^ their Valentines, and woke 
Desire in me to infuse my tale of love 
In the old king’s ears, who promised help, and oozed 
All o’er with honey’d answ^er as* we rode ; 

And blossom-fragrant slipt the heavy dews 
Gather’d by night and peace, wUh each light air 
On our mail’d heads : but other thoughts than Peace 
Burnt in us, w'hen sve saw’^ the embattled squares, 
And squadions of the Prince, tnampling the flowers 
With clamour : for among theifi rose a cry 
As if to greet the king ; they ipade a halt ; 

The horses yell’d ; they clash’d their arms ; the drum 
Beat ; merrily-blowing shrill’d the martial fife ; 

And in the blast ana bray of the long horn 
And serpent-throated bugle, undulated 
The banner : anon to meet us lightly pranced 
Chree captains out ; nor ever had I seen • 

Such tbews of men : ^the midmost and the higliest 
Was Arac : all about his motion clung, 

The shadow of his sister, as the beam 

Of the East, that play’d upon them, made them glance 

Like those three i^ars of J^he airy Giant’s zone, 

That glitter burnish’d by the frosty dark ; 

And as the fiery Sirius alters hue, * 

And bickers into and emerald, shone 

Their inoriolts, wash’d with morning, as they came 

And 1 that prated peace, when first I heard 
War-mtuio, felLthe blind wildbeast of force, 

Whose iiome »' & the sinews of a man, • 

Stir in me as %> srt>ti}EB : then took the king 

His tiitee kroad' sods ; with now a wandering hand 
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And now a pointed finger, told them all : 

A common light of smiles at our disguise 
Broke from their lips, and, ere the windy j^t 
Had labour’d down within his ample lungs, 

The gonial giant, Arac, roil’d himself 
Tiirico in the saddle, then burst out in 'words. 

^ Our land invaded, ’sdeath ! and he himself 
Your captive, yet my father wills not war : 

And, ’sdeath ! myself, wdiat care I, war or no ? 

But then this question of your troth remains : 

And there ’s a downright honest moaning in her ; 
She flies too high, she fli(;s too high ! and yet 
She ask’d but space and fairplay for her scheme ; 
She prest and prest if on me — I myself, 

What know I of these things ? hut, life and soul ! 
I thought her half-ri|rht talking of her WTongs ; 

I say she flies too liigh, ’sdeath ! w'liat of that ? 

I take her for the flower of woinahkind, t> 

And so I often told hor, right or wrong, 

And, Prince, she can be sweet to those she loves, 
And, right or wrong, 'I care not : tliis is all, 

I stand upon her side : she made mo swear it — 
’Sdeath — and with solemn rites by candle-light — 
Swear by St. something — I forget her name — 

Her tliat talk’d do^m the fifty wisest men ; 

She ^was a princess too ; and so I swore. 

Come, this is all ; she will not : waive your claim : 
If not, the foughten field, w'hat dse, at once ‘ 
Decides it, ’sdeath ! against my father’s will.’ 

I lagg’d in answ^er loath to render up 
My precontract, and loath brainless war 
To cleave the rift of difference deeper yet ; 

Till one of those two brothers, half aside 
And fingering at the hair about biif lip. 

To prick us on to combat * Like to like h « 

'riie w'omaiv’s garment hid the woman’s heart.’ 

A taunt that cleAich’d diis purpose like a blmv ! 

For fiery-short w'as Cyril’s oounter-scoff. 

And sharp I answer’d, touch’d upon tne point* 
Where idle boys are cowards to their stiame, 

* Decide it hero ; why not ? we are ihree^to three.’ 
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Then spake the third * But three to three 7 no more 7 
No more, and in our noble sister’s cause 7 
More, m<^e, for honour : every captain waits 
Hungry for honour, angry for his king. 

More, more, some fifty on a side, that each 
May breathe himself, and quick ! by overthrow 
Of these or those, the question settlcxl die.’ 

‘ Yea,’ answer’d I, ‘ for this wild wreath of air. 
This flake of rainbow flying on the highest 
Foam of men’s deeds — this honour, if yo will. 

It TUK^ds must be for honour if at all : 

Since, what decision ? if wo fail, wo fail, 

And if we win, wo fail : she uoyld not keep 
Hor compact.* ‘ ’Sdeath ! but m'o will send to her,’ 
Said Arac, ‘ worthy reasons w'hy,*8he should 
Bide by this issue : let our missive thro’, 

And«you shall have^her answer by tho word.’ 

•• • 

‘ Boj's ! ’ shriek’d the old kifig, but vainlior than 
a hen 

To her false daughters in the pRol; for none 
licgarded ; neither seem’d there more to say : 

Back rode w^e to my* father’s eamj>, and found 
He thrice had sent a herald to the gates, 

To learn if Ida yet w’ould cede our claim, 

Pr by denial flush her babbling w'ells * 

With her ow'n people’s life : three times he went : 
The firSt, he blew' and blow, but none appear’d : 

He batter’d at the doors ; none came : tho next^ 

An awdul voice within had W'arn’d him tliencc : 

The third, and those eigh| daughters of the plough 
Came sallying thro’ tho gates, and caught his hair, 
And BO belabour’d him on rib and cheek * 

Tliey made him wild : not less one glance he caught 
Tliro’ open d^rs ©f Ida station’d there 
Unshaken, dinging to her purpose, firm • 

Tho’ compass’d by two armies ^nd t^ie. noise 
Of arms ; and standing like a stately Pino 
Set in ^ cataraSt on an island-crag, • 

When storm ia on the heights^, and right and left 
8uck*d troj% the dark heart of the long hills roll 
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The torrontB, dash’d to the vale : and yet her will 
Bred will in me to overcome it or fall. 

But when 1 told the king that I was pled(ged 
To fight in tourney for my bride, he clash’d 
His iron palms together with a cry ; 

Himself would tilt it out among the lads : 

But overborne by all his bearded lords 

With reasons drawn from age and state, perforce 

Ho yielded, wroth and red, with fierce demur ; 

And many a bold knight started up in heat, 

And sware to combat for my claim till death. 

All on this side thef palace ran the field 
Flat to the garden-wall : and likewise here, 

Above the garden’s glowing blossom-belts, 

A column’d entry shone and marble stairs. 

And great bronze valves, emboss’i with Tomyris ^ 
And what she did to^Cyrus after fight, 

But now fast barr’d : so hero upon the flat 
All that long morn the lists were hammer’d up. 

And all that morn the heralds to and fro, 

With message and defiance, wen^' and came ; 

Last, Ida’s answer, in a royal hand. 

But shaken here and there, and rolling „\vord8 
Oration-like. 1 kiss’d it and I read. 

4 

‘ O brother, you liave known ‘the pangs we 'felt, 
What heats of indignation when we heard 
Of those that iron-cramp’d their women’s feet ; 

Of lands in which at the altar the poor bride 
61 . es her harsh groom for bridal-gift a scourge ; 

Of living hearts that crack within the fire ^ 

W’here smoulder their dead despots,; and of those, — 

Mothers, — ^that, all prophetic pity, fling 

Their prot#iy maids in the running flora, and swoops 

The Aulture, beak an<} talon, at tlie heart 

Made for all noble motion ; and I saw 

That equal baseness lived in sleeker tiimes ^ 

With smoother men : the old leaven ^vmM all ; 
Millions of throats would bawl for civil r^^hts, 
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No woman named : therefore I sot my. face 
Againet all men, and lived but for mino own. 

Far off f«om men 1 built a fold for them i 
1 stored it full of rich memorial : 

I fenced it round with gallant institutes, 

And biting laA's to scare the bi^asts of prey, 

And prosper’d ; till a rout of saucy toys 

Brake on us at our books, and marr’d our peace, 

Mask’d like our maids, blustering I know not what 

Of insolence and love, some pretext held 

Of baby troth, invalid, since my will 

Seal’d not the bond — the striplings ! — for their sport ! — 

1 tamed my leopards : shall I not tame these ? 

Or you ? or I ? for since you fhink mo touch’d 
In honour — what, I would not aught of false — 

Is not our cause pure ? and wlnfreas I know 
Your prowess, Arac, and what mother’s blood 
Yoji draw from, fight ; you failing, I abide 
Wnat end Joever : fail you will^ioi. Still 
Take not his life : he risk’d it for my own ; 

His mother lives : yet whatsoe’tr you do, 

Fight and fight w'ell; strike and strike home. 0 dear 
Brothers, the woman’is Angel guards you, you 
The sole men to be mingled with our cause, 

The sole men «w'e shall prize in the.^after-time, 

Your very armour hallow’d, and your statues , 
Roar’d, sung to, when, this gad-fly brush’d aside. 

We plant a solid tooU into the Time, 

And mould a generation strong to move 
With claim on claim from right to right, till she * 
Whose name is yoked with children’s, know herself ; 
And Knowledge in our land make her free, • 

And, ever following those two crowmed twias, 
Commerce and conquest, showier the fiery grain 
Of freedom broadcast over all that orbs 
Between the^lforthern and the Southern mqrn/ 

Then came a postscript dash’d across the rest, 

* See that there Jbe no traitors in your camp : 

We seeih a nest of traitors — ^none to trust * 

Since our annssfail’dr-this Egy^t-plaguo of men 1 
Almost our maids were better at their homes 
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Than thus man-girdled here : indeed I think 
Our chiefest comfort is the little child 
Of one unworthy mother ; which she left : 

Sht> shall not have it back : the child shalf grow 
To prize the authentic mother of her mind. 

I took it for an hour in mine ow'n bed 
This morning : there the t(uider orphan hands 
F<‘lt at my lioart, and seem’d to charm from thence 
The wrath I nursed against the world : farewell.’ 

1 ceased ; he said : * Stubborn, but she may sit 
Upon a king’s right hand in tliundor-storms, 

And brocKi up warriors ! See now, tho* yourself 
fie dazzled by the wildfire l-iovo to sloughs 
That swallow common sense, tlic spindling king, 

This Gama swamp’d in lazy tolr3ranco. 

When tho man wants weight, the woman takes it up, 
And topples down the scales ; l^ut this is fixt 
As are tho roots of iOarth and base of all, ; ^ 

Man for the field arfd woman for the hearth : 

Man for tlio sword and for tho needle she : 

Man with the head and woman with tlie heart : 

Man to command and woman to obey; 

All else confusion. Look you !* tho grey mare 
Is ill to live witli, v^hon lier whinny shrills 
From tile to scullery, and her small gbodman 
Shrinks in his arm-chair while the fires of Hell , 
Mix with liis hearth : but you — she ’s yet a colt — 
Take, break her : strongly grobm’d and straiCly curb’d 
Sb^ might not rank with thbse detestable 
That let tho bantling scald at home, and brawl 
Their rights or wrongs likp potherbs in tho street. 
They says she ’s comely ; there ’s tho fairer chance ; 

I like her none tho less for rating at her ! 

Besides, tho woman wed is not as vre, 

But suffers change of frame. A lustj^ l^race 
Of twintf may weed her of her folly. Boy, 

The bearing and the training of a child 
Is woman’s wisdom.’ 

< Thus the hanP old kiqg : 

I took my leave, foe. it was nearly noon : 

I pored upon her letter which T held, 
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And on the little clause * take not his life : ’ 

1 mused on that wild morning in the woods, 

And on the * Follow, follow, tliou slialt win : ’ 

1 tlioughlf on all the UTathful king had said, 

And how the strange betrothmcnt was to end : 

Then I remen^ber’d that burnt sorcerer’s curse 
That one should fight with shadows and should fall ; 
And like a flash the weird aiTection came : 

King, camp and college turn’d to hollow shows ; 

I seem’d to move in old memorial tilts, 

And doing battle with forgotten ghosts, 

To dream myself the shadow of a dream : 

And ere I woke it was the point of noon. 

The lists were ready. Empanoplied and plumed 
We enter’d in, and waited. fift}r there 
Opposed to fifty, till the trumpet blared 
At the barrier like a wild horn iA a land 
Of echoes, and a moment, and once more 
Tha trumpet, and ^gain : at which the storm 
Of galloping hoofs bare on tlie sTdge of 8})cars 
And riders front to front, until they closed 
In conflict with tlie crash of simmering points, 

And thunder. Yet it seem’d a dream, I droam’d 
Of fighting. On liis «liaunches rose the steiHl, 

And into fiery splinters it^ajjt the lance, 

And out of sWickcri helmets sprang the fire. 

Part sat like rocks : part reel’d but kept their sc^ts : 
Vart roll’d on the earth and rose again and drew : 
Part sttimbled mixt' with floundering liorsos. Down 
From those two bulks at Arac’s side, and down# 
From Arac’s arm, as from a giant’s flail, 

The large blows rain’d, as here and everywhere 
He rode the mellay, lord •of the ringing lists, 

And all the plain, — brand, mace, and shaft, luid shield — 
Shock’d, like an i^on-clanging anvil bang’d 
With hammers ; till I thought, can this bt? ho 
From GamaVdwarfisb loins ? if this be so* 

The mother makes us most — and in my dream 
I glanced aside, and saw the p^ace-front 
Alive ^th fluttering scarfs and ladies’ eyes, 

And highest, among the statues, statue-like. 

Between a cyAbal’d^ Miriam afld a Jael, 
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With Psycho’s babe« was Ida watching us, 

A single band of gold about her hair. 

Like a Saint’s glorv up in heaven : but she 
No saint — ^inexorable — no tenderness — 

Too hard, too cruel : yet she sees me fight. 

Yea, let her see me fall ! with that I'drave 
Among the thickest and boro down a Prince, 

And Cyril, one. Yea, let me make my dream 
All that 1 would. But that large-moulded man. 

His visage all agrin as at a wake, 

Made at mo thro* the press, and, staggering back 
With stroke on stroke the horse and horseman, came 
As comes a pillar of electric cloud, 

Flaying the roofs a»i sucking up the drains, 

And shadowing down the champaign till it strikes 
On a wood, and takcjs, and breaks, and cracks, and splits 
And twists the grain with such a roar that Earth 
Reels, and the herdsmen cry ; f*r everything ^ 
Gave way before him: only Florian, he* 

TJiat loved me closer than his own right eye, 

Thrust in between ; *.but Arac rode- him down : 

And Cyril seeing it, push’d against the Prince, 

With Psyche’s colour round hist helmet, tough, 

Strong, supple, sinew-corded, a])t at arms ; 

But tougher, hoaviel*, stronger, ho that^ smote 
And throw him : ^ast I spurr’d ; I felt my Veins 
Stfotch with fierce heat ; a momeno liand to hand,^ 
And sword to sword, and hors^ to horse we hung. 
Till 1 struck out and shoutedj the blade glanced ; 

1 did but shear a feather, and dream and truth 
Flow’d from me ; darkness closed me ; and I fell. 
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Hdmb they brought her trariior dead : 

She nor awoonTd* nor utter’d cry : 

All her maidensp watching* said* 

* * She must weep or she will die.* 

Then they praised hinit soft and low* 
Called him worthy to be loved, 

Truest friend and noblest foe ; 

Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 

Stole a maiden from her place. 

Lightly to the warrior etcpt. 

Took the face-cloth from the face ; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

Rose a nurse of ninety years. 

Set his child upon her knee — 

Like summer tempest camc^hcr tears — 
‘ Sweet my child, I live for thee.* 


VI 

My dream had never died or livs^ again. 

As in some mystic middle stale I lay ; 

Seeing d saw not, liearing not I lizard : 

Tlio’, if I saw not, yet they told ‘me all 
So often that 1 speak As having seen. 

For so it seem’d, or so they said U> me, 

That all things grew more tragic and more strange ^ 
Tliat when our side was vanquisli’d and my cause 
For everiost, there went up a great cry, 
llic Prince is slain. My father heard and ran 
In on the lists, and there unlaced my casque 
And groveird on my body, and after him 
Game Psyche, sorrowing for^Aglala. 

But high upon the. x^tlace Ida stood 
With Psyche’s babe in arm: there on the roofs 
Like that great ^lame of Lapidoth she sang. 

* Our enemies have falPn, have fallV : the seed. 

The little seed they laugh’d at in the dark, 

Has ruSn and cleft the soil, and grown a bulk 
Of apanWas girilfw that laya on ever^ aide 
A thousand rntma and rftabes to the Sun. 
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* Our enemies have falFn, have falPn : they came ; 

The loaves were wet with women’s tears : they heard 
A noise of songs they would not understand : 

They mark'd it with the red cross to the fall, 

Ancl would have atrown it, and are fall'n themselves. 

' Our enemies have fall’n, have fall'n : they same. 

The woodmen with their axes : lo the tree ! 

But wo will make it faggots for the hearth. 

And shape it plank and beam for roof and floor, 

And boats and bridges for the use of men. 

’ Our eneroics have fall’n, have fall'n : they struck ; 
With their own blows they hurt themselves, nor knew 
There dwelt an iron nature in the grain : 

The glittering axe was broken in their arms. 

Their arms wore shatter'd to tho shoulder blade. 

*Our enemies have fall’n, but this shall grow 
A night of Summer from tho heat, a breadth 
Of Autumn, dropping fruits of power ; and roll'd 
With music in the growing breeze of Time, 

Tho tops shall strike from star to sta^. the fangs 
Shall move tho stony bases of tho world. 

I 

• 

‘ And now, O maids, behold our sanctuary 
Is violate, our laws broken : fear we not 
To break them more in their behoof, whose arms 
Champion’d our cause and won with a day 
Blanch’d in our annals, and perpetual fipast. 

When dames and heroines of the golden year 
Shay strip a liuiidrcd hollows bare of Spring, 

To rain an April of ovation round 

Their statuo.s, borne aloft, the three : but coma, 

We M'ill be liberal, since our rjghts are won. 

Let* them not lie in tho tents with coarse mankind, 
111 nurses ; but descend, and proffer these 
Tho brethren of our blood And cause, that there 
Lie bruise^ and maim’d, the tender ministries 
Of female hands and hospitality.’ ^ 

She 8po|co, and with the babe yet in*Hbr arms, 
Descending, burst the great bronze valves, and led 
A hundred maids in train across the Park. 

Some cowl'd, and some bare-headed, they came. 
Their f^t in flowers, her loveliest : by them Vent 
The enamour’d air sighing, and on rarla 
Prom the liigh tree the blossom wavering Veil, 
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And over them the tremulous isles of liglit 
Slidod, they moving under shade : but Kancho 
At distance follow'd : so they came : anon 
Thro' open field into the lists they wound 
Timorously ; and as the leader of the herd 
That holds a sfetely fretw*ork to the Sun, 

And follow’d up by a hundred airy does. 

Steps with a tender foot, light as on air, 

The lovely, lordly creature floated on 
To where her wounded brethren lay ; there stay’d ; 
Knelt on one knee, — ^the child on one, — and prest 
Their hands, and call’d them dear deliverers, 

And happy warriom, and immortal names, 

And said * You sliall not lie in tents but liere, 

And nursed by those for whom you fought,, and served 
^With female hands and hospitality*’ 

Then, whether monied by tliis, or was it chance. 

She ^)ast my. way. Up started from my side 
The old lion, glaring uith liis wlfclpless eye, 

Silent I but wlion she saw me lying stark, 

Dishclm’d and mute, and motionlessly pale, 

C^)ld cv’n to her, she gigh’d ; and when sljo saw 
Tlio haggard father’s face and reverend beard 
Of grisly twinc^ all dabbled with the blood 
Of \m own son, shudder’d, a twitch* of pain 
Tortured her mouth, and o’er her forehead past 
A shado^', and her hue changed, and she said : 

* Ho sav^ my life : my brother slew him for it.’ 

No more : at which the Icing in bitter scorn 
Drew from my neck the painting and the tress 
And held them *^p : she ss^ them, and a day 
Rose from the distance on licr memory. 

When the good Queen, her mother, shore th^ tress 
With kisses, ere the* days of Lady Blanche : 

And then one# onore she look’d at my pale facKi 
Till understanding all the foolish work * 

Of Fancy, and the bitter close of*all, • 

Her iron will was broken in her mind ; 

Her nobla heart was molten in her breast ; • 

She bow’d, she i|pt th^ child on i;he earth ; she laid 
A feeling finger oft my brows, and presently 
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^ 0 Sire/ she said, ' be lives : he is not dead : 

O let me have him with my brethren here 
In our own palace : we will tend on him 
Like one of these ; if so, by any means, ^ 

To lighten this great clog of thanks, that make 
Our progress falter to the woman's goal/ 

She said : but at the happy word * he lives * 

*My father stoop’d, re-father’d o’er my wounds. 

So those two foes above my fallen life, 

With brow to brow like night end evening mixt 
Tlioir dark and grey, while Psyc^hc ever stole 
A little nearer, till the babe that by us, 

Half-lapt in glowing gauze and golden bredo, 

Lay like a ncvv-fall’n Arieteor on the grass, 

Uncared for, spied its mother and began 
A blind and babbling laughter, and to dance 
Its body, and reach its falling innocent arms 
And lazy lingering fin^^ers. She tl!e appeal # 

Brook’d not, but clamouring out * Mine —mine— not yours, 
It is not yours, but mine : give mo the child ’ 

Creased all on tremble*, piteous was the cry : 

So stood the unliappy mother open-mouth’d, 

And turn’d each face her way : was her cheek 

With hollow watch, her blooming mantle torn, 

Rod grief and mother’s hunger in her eye, 

AiwLdown dead-heavy sank her curls, and half ^ 
Tlio sacred mother’s bosom, panting, burst 
The laces toward her babe ; but* she nor cared* 

Nor knew it, clamouring on, tHl Ida heard. 

Look'd up, and rising slowly from me, stood 
Erect and silent, striking with lier glance 
Tlie mother, mo, the child ; •but he that lay 
Beside us, /IJyril, batter’d as he was, 

Trail’d himself up on one knee : tli^n he drew' 

Her robe to meet his lips, and down she look’d 
At the arm’d man sideways, pitying, as*it s^m’d, 

Or self-involved but ^wlien she learnt his face, 
Remembering his ill-oinen’d song, arose 
Once mjrc thro’ all her height, and ofer him grew 
Tall as a figure lengthra’d on the sand 
When the tide ebbs in sunshine, <tnd k#saj|l : 
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* O fair and strong and terrible ! Lioness 
That with your long locks play the Lion’s mane ! 
But Lovq^and Nature^ these are two more terrible 
And stronger. See, your foot is on our necks, 

Wo vanquish’d, you the Victor of your will. 

What w^ould 3fou more ? give her the child ! remain 
Orb’d in your isolation : he is dead, 

Or all as dead : henceforth we let you be : 

Win you the hearts of women ; and beware 
Lest, where you seek tho common lovo of these, 

The common hate with the revolving wheel 
Should drag you do\vn, and some groat Neniesis 
Break from a darken'd future, crown’d with fire. 
And tread you out for ever : but liowsoe’er 
Fix’d in yourself, never in your own arms 
To hold your own, deny not herj^to her, 

Give her the child ! O if, I say, you keep 
One pulse that beatif true woman, if you loved 
Th^ breast that fed or arm that^^andlexi you, 

Or own one part of sense not flint to prayer, 

Give her the child ! or if you sc^rn to lay it. 
Yourself, in hands so lately ciaspt with yours, 

Or speak to lier, youi^dcarest, her one fault 
The tenderness, not yours, that could not kill, 

Give me it : will give it her.’ 

He said : 

At first her eye with slow' dilation roll’d 
Dry flaipe, she listening ; after sank and sank 
And, into mournful twilight mellowing, dwelt 
Full on tho child ; she took it : ‘ Pretty bud ! 

Lily of the vale ! half open’d bell of the woods I 
Sole comfort of my dwk liour, when a world . 

XH traitorous friend and broken system madp 
No purple in the distance, mystery, 

Pled^ of a love ndt to be mine, farewell ; 

Those men ase*hard upon us as of old, 

We two must port : and yet how fain was I 
To ebream thy cause embraced iif min^, to think 
1 might be somqj^hing to thee, when I felt 
Thy helj^ess warmth about my barren breast * 

In the dead pri^ : but may thy mother prove 
As true to tHee as false, false, fiJro to me I 
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And, if thou needs must bear the yoke, I wish it 
Gentle as freedom * — her© she kiss’d it : then — 

* All good go with thee ! take it Sir,’ and so 
Laid tlu'. soft babe in his hard-mailed handft, 

Who turn’d lialf -round to Psyche as she sprang 
To meet it, with an eye that swum in #thanks ; 

Th(3n felt it sound and whole from head to foot, 

And hugg’d and never hugg’d it close enough, 

And in her hunger mouth’d and mumbled it, 

And hid her bosom with it ; after that 
Put on more calm and added supplianily : 

‘ We two were friends : 1 go to mine own land 
For ever : find some other : as for me 
I scarce am fit for y6ur great ]>lans : yet speak to me. 
Say one soft word and let me part forgiven.’ 

But Ida spoke not, rapt upon tlie child. 

Then Arac. ‘ Ida — ’sdeath ! you blame the man ; 
You wrong yourselvts — the woman is so hard 
Upon the woman. Come, a grace to me ! * 

I am your warrior : « I and mine have fought 
Your battle : kiss her ; take her hand, she weeps : 
’Sdeath ! I would sooner fight , thrice o’er than see it.’ 

But Ida spoke not, gazing on the ground, 

And reddening in* the furrows of his oJiin, 

Aftd moved beyond his custom, Gama said : 

* I’ve heard that there is iron in the blood, 

And I believe it. Not one )i'ord ? not one ? 

Wliencc drew you this steel temper ? not from me. 
Not from your mother now a saint with saints. 

Stie said you had a heart^—I heard her say it — 

“ Our Ida has a heart ” — ^just ere she died — 

'' But see that some one witli authority 
Be near her still ” and I — I sought for one — 

All people said she had authority — • ^ 

The Lady Blanche : much profit ! Not one word ; 

No ! Iho’ youV fath'er sues : see how you stand 
Stiff as Lot’s wife, and all the gooc^ knights maim’d, 

I trust that there is no one hurt to death, ^ 

For your wild w*him'. and waa^it for this, 
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Was it for this wo gave our palace up, 

Where we withdrew from summer heats and state. 
And had our wine and chess beneath the planes, 

And maify a pleasant hour with her that ’s gone, 

Ere you w^ere born to vex us ? Is it kind ? 

Speak to her^I say : is this not she of whom, 

When first she came, all flush'd you said to me 
Now had you got a friend of your own age, 

Now could you share your thought ; now should men se^ 
Two women faster welded in one love 
Than pairs of wedlock ; she you walk’d witli, she 
You talk’d w’ith, whole nights long, up in the tower, 
Of sine and arc, spheroid and azimuth, 

And right ascension, Heaven knows what ; and now 
A word, but one, one little kirfdly word, 

Not one to spare her : out upon you, flint ! 

You love nor her, nor me, nor any ; nay, 

You shame your mother’s judgement too. Not one ? 
You will not ? wefl — no heart have you, or such 
As fancies *like the vermin in aTnut 
Have fretted all to dust and bitterness.’ 

Sa said the small king moved beyond his wont. 

But Ida stood nor*spoke, drain’d of her force 
By many a varying influence and so long. 

Dowm tiiro’ her limbs a drooping Janguor wept : 

Her head a little bent ; and on her mouth 
TA, doubtful smile dwelt like a clouded moon 
In a Bfill w ater : than brake out my sire, 

Lifting his grim head from my wounds. ‘ O you, 
^oman, whom w^e thought woman even now, * 

And were half fool’d to let you tend our son. 

Because he might have wash’d it — but wo see • 

The accomplice of your madness unforgivon, 

And tiiink that yon might mix his draught with 
death, 

When your^sHies change again : the rougli^r hand 
Is safer : on to the tents : takg up tlie Prince.’ 

He r^ee, andtwhile each ear was prick’d to attend 
A tempest, tliro’ the cloud that dimm’d her oroko 
A genial wytitk ai^ light once more, and Fhone 
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Thro* glittering drops on her sad friend. 

^ Come hither, 

0 Psyche,’ she cried out, ‘embrace me, cope, 

Quick while I melt; make reconcilement sure 
With one that cannot keep her mind an hour : 

Como to the hollow heart they slander* so ! 

Kiss and bo friends, like children being chid ! 

1 seem no more : / want forgiveness too : 

I should have had to do with none but maids, 

That have no links with men. Ah false but dear,^ 
Dear traitor, too much loved, \\liy ? — why ? — Yet see. 
Before these kings wo embrace you yet once more 
Witli all forgiveness, all oblivion, 

And trust, not love, , you less. 

And now, O Sire, 

Grant mo your son, to nurse, to wait upon him, 

Like mine own brother. For my debt to him, 

This nightmare weight of gratitivlc, I know^ it ; 

Taunt mo no more >• yourself and yours shall ha^e 
Free adit ; wo w ill scatter all our maids 
Till happier times ouch to her proper hearth : 

What use to keep them liere -now ? grant my prayer.. 
Help, father, brother, help ; s[)cak to the king : 

Thaw this male nature to some touch of that 
Wliieh kills me with myself, and drags me down 
From my fixt liorght to mob me up with all 
rii'e soft and milky rabble of w^omankind, 

Poor weakling ev’n as they are.’ 

Passionate tears 

F<rftlow’d : the king replied hot : Cyril said : 

‘ Your brother, Lady, — Florian, — ask for him 
Of your great lit5ad— -for is wounded too — 

I’liat you may tend upon him with the prince 
‘ Aye so,^ said Ida with a bitter smile, 

* Our laws are broken : let him enter too.* 

Then Violet, she that sang the mournfii]f^ong» 

And had a cousin tumbled on the plain^ 

IVtition’d too ior hkn. * Aye so,* she said, 

‘ I stagger in the stream : i cannot keep 
%[y heart an eddy from the brawliijjg houxst 
\Ve break our laws vitli ease, ^but ]||^ it'^be.* 

‘ Aye BO ? * said Blanche : * Anmzed am%l to hear 
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Your Highness : but your Highness breaks with ease 
The law your Highness did not make : ’twas 1. 

I had hem wedded wife, I knew mankind, 

And blocked them out ; but these men came to w'oo 
Your Highness — verily I think to win.’ 

• 

So she, and turn’d askance a wintrv eye : 

But Ida with a voice, that like a bell 
Toll’d by an earthquake in a trembling tower, 

R|^ng riiin, answer’d full of grief and scorn. 

‘ Fling our doors wide ! all, all, not one, but all, 
Not only he, but by my mother’s soul, 

Whatever man lies wounded, friend or foe, 

Shall enter, if he will. Let oiir^girls flit. 

Till the storm die ! but had you stood by us. 

The roar that breaks the Pharos Trom his base 
Had left us rock. Sho fain would sting us too. 

But shall not. PasS, and mingle with your likes. 

We brook no further insult but/are gone.’ 

She turn’d ; the very nape ol her wliite neck 
Was rosed with indignation : but the Prince 
Her brother came ; tlie king lier father cliarm’d 
Her wounded soul with w'ords : nor did mine own 
Refuse her proffer, lastly gave liis ];iand. 

• Then us they lifted up, dead w'eights, and bani^ 
Straight to the doors : to them the doors gave way 
Groaning, and in the*Vestal entry shriek’d 
The virgin marble under iron heels : \ 

And on they moved and gain’d the hail, and there 
Bested : but great the cijish w as, and caiii base, 

To left and right, of those tall columns drownM 
In silken fluctuation and the swarm * 

Of f^^male whisperers : at the furtlier end 
Was Ida bj^^e throne, the tw^o great cats 
Close' by h^, like supporters on a shield, * 
Bow-back’d^ with fear : but in tlio centre stood 
The common men with rolling eyes ; amazed 
They gliied upm the w'omen, and agliast • 

The women at these, all silent, save 

When, armoar emsh’d or jingled, w'hile the day. 
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Descending, struck athwart the hall, and shot 
A dying splendour out of brass and steel. 

That o'er the statues leapt from head to head. 
Now fired an angry Pallas on the helm, 

Now set a wrathful Dianas moon on flame. 

And now and then an echo started up, 

And siiuddering fled from room to room, and died 
*Of fright in far apartments. 

Then the voice 

Of Ida sounded, issuing ordinance : 

And mo they bore up the broad stairs, and thro*' 
The long-laid galleries past a hundred doors 
To one deep cliaraber shut from sound, and due 
To languid limbs and tiickness ; left mo in it ; 

And others otherwhere they laid ; and all 

That afternoon a sou^id arose of hcKjf 

And chariot, many a maiden imssing homo 

Till happier times ; but some werb left of those ^ 

Held sagest, and the g,reat lords out and in, 

From those two hosts that lay beside the walls. 
Walk'd at their will, rtid everything was changed. 


Ask mo no more : iho moon may draw the sea ; 

The oloud may H<^op from heaven- and taka the shape. 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape ; 

But O too fond, when have I aiiewer’d thee 7 
Ask me no more. 

• 

Agsk roe no more : whet answer should I give ? 

• I love not hollow cheek or fade'd eye : 

Yet, O my friend, 1 will not have thee die f 
Ask mo no more, lest 1 should bid thee live ; 

Ask me nS more. 

Ask me ho more : thy fate and mine are seaVd 
I strove against the stream and all in vain * 

Let the great river take me to the main : 

Mo more, dear love, for at a tourli I yield ; 

^ Ask me no more. 
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So was their sanctuary violated, . 

So their fair college turn’d to hospital ; 

At first vith all confusion : by and by 
Sweet order lived again with other laws : 

A kindlier influence reign’d ; and everywhere 

Low voices with the ministering liand 

Hung round the sick : the maidens came, they talk’d, 

They sang, they read : till she not fair, bc^gan 

To gather light, and she that was, became 

Her former beauty treble ; and to and fro 

With books, w'ith flowers, witli Angel offices, 

Like creatures native unto gracious act, 

And in their own clear clement , •they moved. 


But sadness on the soul of Idatfcll, 

And hatred of her weakness, blent with shame. 

Old studies fail’d ; seldom slie spoke ; but oft 
Cloi&b to the roofs, and gazed ak>no for hours 
On that disastrous leaguer, swarins of men 
Darkening her female field : voi^ was her use ; 

And she as one that climbs a peak to gaze 
O’er land and main, ^d sees a great black cloud 
Drag inw^ard from tlie deeps, a wall of niglit, 

Blot out the slope of sea from verge to shore, 

And suck the minding sifiendour frbm the sand, 
And quenching lake by lake and tarn by tarn * 
Expungq the world : so fared she gazing there ; 

So blacken’d all her world in socret, blank 

And waste it seem’d and vain ; till down she earner 

And found fair peace once more among the sick. 


And twilight da\vn’d ; and morn by morn the lark 
Shot up and shrill’d in fiiekering gyres, but* I 
Lay silent in the muffled cage of life : 

And twilight sgloom’d; and broader-grown the bowers 
Drew’ the groat night into themselves, and Heaven, 
Star after star, arose and fell ; but 1, • 

Deeper than those weird doubts could reach me, lay 
Quite sullder’d from the moving Universe, • 

Nor knew what|we vgam on me,* nor the hand 
That nursed me/more than infants in their sleep. 
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But Psyche tended Honan : with her oft, 

Melissa came ; for Blanche had gone, but left 
Her child among US', willing she should keep 
Court-favour : hero and there tlie small bright head, 
A light of healing, glanced about the couch. 

Or tiiro’ the part<^ silks the tender fao3 
Peep’d, shining in upon the wounded man 
^ Witli blush and smile, a medicine in themselves 
To wile the length from languorous hours, and draw 
The sting from pain ; nor seem’d it strange that soon 
He rose up whole, and those fair charities 
Join’d at her side ; nor stranger seem’d that hearts 
So gentle, so employ’d, should close in love. 

Than when two dewdrops on the petal shake 
To the same sweet air, and tremble deeper down. 

And slip at once all-fragrant into one. 

Less prosperously the second suit obtain’d 
At first with Psycho. Not tho’ Hkanche had sworn 
Tliat after that dark flight among the fields 
She needs must wed him for her own good name ; 
Not tho’ ho built upon the babe restored ; 

Nor tho’ she? liked him, yielded she, but fear’d 
To incense tho Hoad once more ; i till on a day 
When Cyril pleaded, Ida came behind 
Soon but of Psycho/, on her foot she hung 
A moment, and she hoard, at which her face 
A liitlo flush’d, and she past on ; but each * 

Assumed from thence a half-conrent involved • 

In stillness, plighted troth, and were at peace. 

Nor only these : Love in the sacred halls 
Held carnival at will, and 4ying struck 
With showers of random sweet on maid and man. 

Nor did hdr father cease to press my claim. 

Nor did mine own now reconciled ; nor yet 
Did those twin brothers, risen again andtwbole ; 

Nor Arac, satiate with his victory. 

But 1 lay still* and with me oft she sat : 

Then ca^ne a change ; for sometimes I would ^satch 
Her hand in wild delirium, grijie it haj^ 

And fling it like a viper off, and'shrislS ^ 
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* You are not Ida ; * clasp it onoo again, 

And call her Ida, tho* I knew her not, 

And call her sweet, as if in irony, 

And call ffer hard and cold which seem’d a truth : 
And still she fear’d that 1 should lose my mind, 
And often she tbelioved that I should die : 

Till out of long frustration of her care, 

And pensive tendance in the all-weary noons, 

And watches in the dead, the dark, when clocks 
Throbb’d thunder thro’ the palace floors, or call’d 
On flying Time from all their silver tongues — 

And out of memories of her kindlier days, 

And sidelong glances at my father’s grief, 

And at the happy lovers heart jn heart — 

And out of hauntings of my spoken love. 

And lonely listenings to my mutter’d dream, 

And often feeling of the liclplcKs imnds, 

And Mordlcss brood^gs on the wasted cheek — 
Frofln all a closer interest flouri^i’d up, 

Tenderness touch by touch, and* last, to these, 
Love, like an Alpine harebell hung with tears 
By some cold morning glacier ; Trail at first 
And feeble, all unconscious of itself, 

But such as gather’d ^colour day by day. 

Last I wok (4 sane, but wcllnigh close to death 
For weakness : it was evening : silent liglit 
Slept on the painted walls, wJiercin wenj wrought* 
Two grand designs ; fpr on one side arose 
The women up in wild jovolt, and storm’d 
At the Oppian law. Titanic shapes, they eranim’d 
The forum, and lialf-crush’d among the nist 
^ dw'arf-like Cato cower’d# On the otlu?r side , 
Hortensia spoke against the tax ; behind, ^ 

A train of dames : by axe and eagle sat, 

With all their foreheads drawn in Roman scowls, 
And half th^ It^olf’s-milk curdled in their veins, 
Tlie fierce triumvirs ; and before them pauSed 
Hortensia, pleading : angry waiP her lace. 

I eawitho forflis : I knew' not w'hore I was ; 
They did but Iwk like hollow fiiows ; nor more 
Sweet Ida : #palm to *palm she sat : the dew' 
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Dwelt in her eyes, and softer all her shape 

And rounder seem’d ; I moved : I sigh’d : a touch 

Came round my wrist, and tears upon my hand : 

Then all for languor and self-pity ran 

Mine down my face, and with what life I had, 

And like a flower that cannot all unfoldT, 
iSo drench’d it is with tcnif)€3St, to the sun, 

Yet, as it may, turns toward him, I on her 
Fixt my faint eyes, and utter’d whisperingly : 

‘ If you be, what I tliink you, some sweet dream, 
I would but ask you to fulfil yourself : 

But if you be that Ida w'hom I knew, 

I ask you nothing ; only, if a dream, 

Sweet dream, bo perfect. I shall die to-night. 

Stoop down and scen^ to kiss nio ere I die.’ 

I could no more, but lay like one in trance, 

That hears his burial talk’d of by* his friends, ^ 
And cannot speak, not,, move, nor make one sign, 
Rut lies and dreads his doom. She turn’d ; slic paused 
She stoop’d ; and out <of languor leapt a cry ; 

Leapt fiery Passion from the brinks of death ; 

And I believed that in the living world 
My spirit cIosckI with Ida’s at the lips ; 

Till back I fell, and from mine arms she.. rose 
Glowing all over noole sliamo ; and all 
Her falser self slipt from her like a robe, 

Aiid loft her woman, lov^Ii r in her mood • 

Than in her mould that other, .when she came 
Froni barren deeps to conquer all with love ; 

And down the streaming crystal dropt ; and she 
Far-fleet€?d by the purple isiaiid-sides. 

Naked, a dpuble light in air and wave, 

To meet her Gnices, where they deck’d hot out 
For worship without end ; nor end of mine, 
Stateliest, for thee! but mute she glideQ ^orth, 

Nor glaricod behind her, and I sank and slept, 

Fill’d thro’ and fhro’ \Vith Love, a happy deep. 

Deep in the night I w-oko : she, no«&r me, hdd 
A volume of the Poets of her lan^ i m 
There to herself, all in low tones, she Fead.% 
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* Kow sleeps the orimson petel, now the white ; 

Nor waves the oypress In the palace walk $ 

Nor winks the gold fin in the porphyry font : 

The fire-Hy wakens : waken thou with me. 

Now droops the milkwhite peacock like a ghost. 

And like a ghest she glimmers on to me. 

Now lies the earth all Danae to the stars. 

And all thy heart lies open unto mo. 

Now slides the silent meteor on. and leaves 
A shinipg furrow, as thy thoughts in mo. 

'Now folds the lily all her swf^ctness up. 

And slips into the bosom of the lake : 

(So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom and be lost in me.* « 

I heard her turn the page; slic^ found a small 
Sweet Idyl, and once more, an low, she read : 

*Come dow’n, O mRid, from yonder mountain height: 
What pleasure lives in height (tiic sii€*phcid sang) 

In height and cold, the splendour of tiic hills ? 

But cease to move so near the Heavens, and ceose 
To glide a sunbeam by the blasted Jfiiie, 

To sit a star upon the sparkling spire ; 

And come, for Love is^f the valley, come, 

For Love is of the valley, come thou down 
And find him ; by the happy threshold, he. 

Or hand in hand with Plenty in the ma^ze. 

Or red with spirted purple of (he vats. 

Or foxliko in the vino ; nor cares to walk 
With peath and Morning on the silver horns. 

Nor wilt thou snare hirA in the white ravine. 

Nor find him dropt ufKirw the firths of ice. 

That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls 
To roll the torrent out of dusky doors : 

But follow ; let the torrent <}pnoe thee down 
To find him in the valley ; let the wild 
Lean-headed Eagles yelp alone, and leave 
The monstrous l^ges there to slope, and spill 
Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke. 

That like a l^r^ken purpose waste in air : 

So waste not thou ; but come ; for all the vales « 
Await thee ; azure pillars of the hearth 
Arise to thee ; the children call, ana I 
Thy shepherd end sweet is every sound, 

SweetAr thy voioe, but every sound is sweet ; 

Myriads of rivqlets hurrying thro* Jthe lawn. 

The moan of lAes m^immemorial elms. 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.’ 
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So she low-toned ; while with shut eyes I lay 
Listening ; then look'd. Pale was the perfect face ; 
The bosom with long sighs labour’d ; and i^eek 
Seem’d the full lips, and mild the luminous eyes, 

And the voice trembled and the hand. She said 
Brokenly, that she knew it, she had fail'd 
In sweet humility ; had fail’d in all ; 

. That all her labour was but as a block 
Left in the quarry ; but she still wore loath, 

She still were loath to yield herself to one 
That wholly scorn’d to help their equal rights 
Against the sons of men, and barbarous laws. 

She pray'd mo not to judge their cause from her 
That wrong’d it, sought far less for truth than powe# 
In knowledge : somotlring wild within her breast, 

A greater than all knowledge, boat her down. 

And she had nursed me there from week to week ; 
Much had she learnt in little time« In part 
It was ill counsel had misled the mrl 
To v('X true hearts : jTet was she but a girl — 

* Ah fool, and made rnyself a Queen of farce ! 

When comes another such ? never, I think, 

Till the Sun drop dead from the signs.’ 

Her voice 

Choked, and her forehead sank upon her hands, 

And lier great heart thro’ all the faultfiil Past 
Werti; sorrowing in a pause 1 dared not break ; 

Till notice of a change in the dark world , 

Was lispt about the acacias, and a bird, 

Tht^i early woke to feed her little ones, 

Sent from a dewy breast a cry for light : 

She moved, and at her feet /be volume fell. 

« 

* Blame ^aot thyself too much,’ I said, ' nor blame 
Too much the sons of men and barbarous laws ; 

These were the rough ways of the worl^ iill now. 
Uenccfortb thou hast a helper, me, that mow 
The woman’s cay so is .man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free : 

For she«that out of l^the scales with^man i 
The shining steps of Nature, sliares man 
His nights, his days, moves with'him!^ ^ne goal, 
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Stays all the fair young planet in her hands — 

If ^e be small, slight-natured, miserable, 

How shaj} men grow ? but work no more alone ! 

Our place is much : as far as in us lies 
We tw'O will serve them both in aidpig her — 

Wijl clear away the parasitic forms 

That seem to keep her up but drag her down — 

Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her — ^let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to liv6 and learn and bo 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

For woman is not undovelopt man, 

But diverse : could wo make her as the man, 

Bw'eet Love were slain : his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in dififtsronce. 

Yet in the long years liker mus^ they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

NAr lose the wrestling thews thf^t throw the ^vorld ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in»childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble w^ords ; 

And so these twain, *upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full -summed in all their powders. 
Dispensing h&rvest, sowing the To^-be, 

•Self-reverent each and reverencing each. 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other bv’n as those who love. 

Tlien comes the statelier Eden back to men : 

Then reign the world's ^eat bridals, chaste and calm ; 
Then springs the crowniijg race of humankind. 

May these things bo ! ' 

Sighing she spoke ^ I fear 

They will not.' 

• « * Dear, but let us type them now 

In -our own lives, and this proud w'atchword rest 
Of equal ; seeing either sex aWno ^ 

Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor e^ual, no# unequal : each fulfils , 

* Defect in eaciL an<^ always thought in thought. 
Purpose m pwjpose, will in will, they grow', 
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Tlie singlo pure and perfect animal, 

The two-ccll’d heart beating, with one full stroke. 
Life.’ 

And again sighing she spoke ; ^ A dream 
That once was mine ! what woman taught you this ? * 

r 

' Alone,* I said, ‘ from earlier than 1 know, 
Immersed in rich foreshadowings of tho world, 

1 loved tho woman ; he, that doth not, lives 
A drowning life, besotted in sweet seif, 

Or pines in sad experience worse than death. 

Or keeps his wing’d affections dipt with crime : 

Yet was there one thro’ whom I loved her, one 
Not learned, save in gracuous household w'ays, 

Not perftMjt, nay, buC full of tender wants. 

No Angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In Angel instincts, *6reathing Paradise, 

Interpreter betw'een the Gods and men. 

Who look’d all native to her place, and yet 
On tiptoe seem’d to\touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Sway’d to her from ttieir orbits as they moved, 

And girdled her with music. Happy he 
With such a mother ! faith in Svomankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things higli 
Comes easy to liim, and tho* lie trip and fall 
He< shall not blind his soul with clay.’ 

‘ But i; 

Said Ida, tremulously, ‘ so all anliko — 

It seems you love to cheat yourself with words : 

This mother is your model. I have heard 

Of your strange doubts : they well miglit be : I seem 

A mockery to my own self! Never, Prince ; 

You cannot love me.’ 

‘ Nay but thee ’ I said 
‘ From yearlong poring on thy picture<| jyes, 

Ere seen J loved, and loved thee seen, and saw 
Thee woman thro’ tl\o crust of iron moods 
That mask’d thee from men’s reverence up, and forced 
Sweet love on pranks of saucy boyhood : no|f, 

Giv’n ^ck to life, to life indeed, thro’ thee. 

Indeed I love : the new day coffies, Ste ^ght 
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Dearer for night, as dearer thou for faults 
Lived over : lift thine eyes ; my doubts are dead, 
My haunting sense of hollow shows : the change, 
This truthful change in thee has kill’d it. Dear, 
Look up, and lot thy nature strike on mine, 

Like yonder morning on the Wind half-world ; 
Approach and fear not ; breathe upon my brows ; 
In that line air 1 tremble, all tiio past 
Melts niist-like into this bright hour, and this 
Is morn to more, and all the rich to-come 
Reels, as tlio golden Autumn woodland 
Athwart the smoke of burning wot^ds. Forgive me, 
I waste my heart in signs : let be. My bride, 

My wife, my life. O wo will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble hnd, 

And so thro’ those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed I love thee : come, 
Yield thyself up : my hopes and thine blvh one : 
Aocomplish thou my manhood and thyself ; 

Lay thy sweet hands in mino 2nd trust to me.’ 


CONCLUSION 

So closed our talc, of which I give you all 
The random scheme as wildly as it rose ; 

The words are mostly mine ; for when wo c;eased 
^here came a minute’s pause, and Walter said, ' 

‘ I wish she had not ^yielded ! ’ then to me, 

‘ What, if you drest it, up poetically 1 ’ 

So pray’d the men, the women : I gave assent : . 
Yet how to bind the scatter’d scheme of seven 
Together in one sheaf ? AVhat style could suit ? 
The men required that I should give throughout 
The sort of mock-heroic gigantesque. 

With which wo banter’d little Lilia first: 

The womerMand perhaps they felt their power, 
For something in the ballads which they sang, 

Or in their silent influence as they sat, 

Had ever seenyd to wTcstlo wdth burlesque, 

And dn>ve us, last, to quite a solemn ciose—^ 
They hated l^ter,# wish’d for something real. 
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A gallant fight, a noble princess — ^why 
Not make her true-heroic — ^true-sublime ? 

Or all, they said, as earnest as the close ? ^ 

Which yet with such a framework scarce could be. 
Then rose a little feud betwixt the two, 

Betwixt the mockers and the realists 

And I, botw'ixt them both, to please them both, 

And yet to give the story as it rose, 

1 moved as in a strange diagonal. 

And maybe neither pleased myself nor them. 

But Lilia pleased me, for she took no part 
In our dispute : the sequel of the tale 
Had touch’d her ; aqd she sat, she pluck’d the grass. 
She flung it from her, thinking : last, sho fixt 
A showery glance upon her aunt, and said, 

‘ You — tell us what we are ’ who might have told, 
For shfi was cramm’d with tluM>rx58 out of books. 

But tliat there rose a shout : tlie gates were closM 
At sunset, and the erbwd w'ore sAvarming now, 

To take their leave, about the garden rails. 

So I and some wont out to these : w'e climb’d 
The slope to Vivian-place, and i:urning saw 
Tho liappy valleys, half in light, and half 
Far-shadowing from the west, a land of peace ; 

Groj^ halls alone among their massive groves ; 

Trim hamlets ; liere and there a rustic tower ^ 
Half-lost in belts of hop and bfeadths of wheat ; 

The shiiqmering glimpses of a* stream ; tho seas ; 

A red sail, or a white ; and far beyond. 

Imagined more than seen, ^lo skirts of France. 

* Look there, a garden ! ’ said my college frimd, 
Tho Tory member’s elder son, ‘ and there ! 

God bless the narrow sea which keeps ^lejr off, 

And keeper, our Britain, whole within herself, 

A nation yet, the rulers and the ruled — 

Some sense of duty, something of a faith, 

Some reverence for the laws ourselves *have m^e. 
Some patient force to change them when we will, 
Some civic manhood firm i^ainslf the^^^ — 
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But yonder, whiff I there comes a sqdden heat, 

The gravest citizen seems to lose his bead. 

The king is scared, the soldfhr will not fight, 

The little 4)oys begin to shoot and stab, 

A kingdom topples over with a shriek 
Like an old wpman, and down rolls the world 
In mock heroics stranger than our own ; 

Revolts, republics, revolutions, most 
No graver than a schoolboys* barring out ; 

Too comic for the solemn things they are, 

Too solemn for the comic touches in them, 

Like our wild Princess with as wise a dream 
As some of theirs — God bless tlie narrow seas ! 

I wish they were a whole Atlantic broad.* 

‘ Hav^c patience,* I replied, ‘ ourselves aix? full 
Of social wTong ; and maybe wiliest dreams 
Are but tlic needful preludes of the tnith : 

For me, the genial day, the happy crowd, 

Tlxe* sport half -science, fill me wkh a faith. 

This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet, in the go-cart. Patience! Qivo it time 
To learn itef limbs : there is a hand that guides.* 

In such discourse gain’d the garden rails, 

And there w^e saw Sir Walter where he stood, 
Before a towc» of crimson holly-oate, 

Among six boys, licad under head, and look’d 
Ito little lily-handod Baronet he, 

A great *broad-shouldorjd gcmial Englishman, 

A lord of fat prize-oxen and of sheep, 

A raiser of huge melons and of pine, 

A patron of some thirty charities, 

A pamphleteer on guano afid on grain, 

A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none ; 

Fair-hair’d and rodder than a windy morn ; 

Now shaking hands with him, now him, of those 
Ttiat stood ttfe^nearest — now address’d to s]>fH3ch — 
Who spoke few words and pithy^ such^ as closed 
Welcome, farewell, and welcome for tlic year 
To follow : a shaut rose again, and made , 

The long^line of the approaching rookery swerve 
From the shook the iranches of the deer 
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From Alope to slope thro* distant ferns, and rang 
Beyond the bourn of sunset; O, a shout 
More joyful than the city*roar that hails . 

Premier or king ! Why should not these gr^t Sirs 
Give up their parks some dozen limes a year 
To let the people breathe ? So thrice they cried 
I likewise, and in groups they stream’d away. 

But wo went back to the Abbey, and sat on, • 

So mucli tlic gathering darkness charm’d : we sat 
But spoke not, rapt in namelcBs reverie, 

Perchance upon the future man : the walla 
Blacken’d about us, bats wheel’d, and owls whoop’d. 
And gradually the powers of the night. 

That range above the •region cif the wind. 

Deepening tiu* courts of twilight broke them up 
Thro’ all the silent spaces of the worlds, 

Beyond all thought into the Heaven of Heavens. 

Last little Lilia, risipg quietly, 

Disrobed tlie glimmering statue of Sir Ralph 
From those rich silks, and liomc well-pleased we went. 


TO — 

AFTER READING A LIFE. AND LETTERS 

[First published in Ezaminfr, Mar. 24, 1849.] 

* Cursed bo be that mo^s my bones.' 

Shukespearf'a Epitajih. 

You might have won the Poet’s name, 

If such be worth the wirming now, 
And gain’d a laurel for your brow 
Of sounder leaf than I can claim ; 

But you have made the wiser c|ioico, 

A life that moves to gracious ends . ^ 
•Thro’ troops of unrecording friends, 

A deedful life, a silent voice : ^ 
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And you hare missM the irreverent doom 
Of those that 'wear the Poet’s crown : 
Hereafter, neither knave nor clown 
Shall hold their orgies at your tomb. 

For now* the Poet cannot die, 

Nor leave his music as of old, 

But round him ere he scarce bo cold 
Begins the scandal and the cry : 

* Proclaim the faults ho would not show : 
Break lock and seal : betray the trust : 
Keep nothing sacred : ’tis but just 
Tlio many-headed beast should know/ 

Ah shameless ! for ho did* but sing 

A song that ploascxi us from its worth ; 

No public life was his oif earth, 

No blazon’d statesman he, nor king. 

He gave the people of his# best : 

His worst ho kept, his ^st ho gave. 

My Shakespeare’s curse ^on clown and knave 
Who will not lot hia ashes rest ! 

Who make it tmem more sweet to bo 
The little life of bank and brii^r, 

Tho bird that pipes his loijc desire 
And die^ unheard witliiu his tree, 

TJian he that warbles long and loud 
And drops at* Glory’s temple-gates. 

For whom the tvirrion-vullure waits 
To tear his licart biifore tho crowd ! 
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OBIIT MDCCCXXXIII 

[First published 1850.] 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 

Whom Avo, that liave not seen thy face 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace. 
Believing where wo^ cannot prove ; 

Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 
Thou madost ^Lifo in man and brute ; 
Tliou madest Death ; and lo, tliy foot 
Is on the skull which tliou hasl made. 

c 

Thou w’ilt not leav^ us in the dust : 

Thou madest ipan, lie knows not w'hy ; 
He thinks he Avas not made to die ; 
And thou liast made him : tl^ou art just. 

Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest,# holiest manhood, thou : 

. Our wills are ours, Ave know not hoAV ; 
Our AA’jlls are ours, to make tlicm thine. 

ft 

Our little systems have thojr day ; 

They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of thee. 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 

We havb but faith : Ave cannot know ; 

For know ledge is of things w^e see ; 

And yet avc trust it comes fromctfcee, 
A beam^in darkness : lot it grow'. 

Let knowledge grow** from more to more. 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; • 
That mind and bou 1» according w^ell. 
May make one musi^ as beford; 4 
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But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 

We mock thee when we do not fear : 
But heljp thy foolish ones to bear ; 
Hel^ thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 

Forgive jwhat seem’d my sin in me ; 

What seem’d my worth since 1 began; 
For merit lives from man to jrnan, 

And not from man, O Lord, to there. 

Forgive my grief for one removed, 

Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 

1 trust he lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved. 

Forgive these wild and wdndering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 

Forgive them where they fail in truth. 
And in thy wjsdom make mo wise. 

184^r. 
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I HELD it truth* with liim who sings 
To ono clciir liarp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their d(‘ad selves to higher things. 

lJut who shall so forocjast the years 

And find in loss a gain to match ? 

Or rcjach a hand tliro’ time to catch 
The far-i>lf interest of tears ? 

Lot Love clasp**Grief lest both bo drown’d. 
Let darkness keep lier mvon gloss : 

Ah, sweeter to be <Irunk with loss, 

To dance with dpalh, to beat the ground** 

Than that the vector Hours should scorn 
Tiio long result of love, and boast, 

* Behold the man that^Jovod and Ii^t, 
But all he was is overworn.’ 


Old Yew, which graspest it the stones 
• That name the under-lying dead, 
Thy fibres net the drc^amless head, 
Thy roofs are wrapt i^bout the bones. 

The ^seasons bring the flower again. 

And bring the firstling to the floc;k ; 
And in the dusk of thee, the clock 
Beats out the little lives of men/* ^ 

O not for' thee \he glow% the bloom, 
Who chan^est not in any g^le, 

" Nor branding summer suns avail ' 
To touch thy th\>u8and yei».r8 gloom : 
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And gazing on thee, sullen tree, 

Sick for thy stubborn hardihood, 

1 seem to fail from out my blood 
And*grow incorporate into thee. 


O Sorrow, cruel fellowship, 

O Priestess in the vaults of Death, 
O sweet and bitter in a breatli. 
What whispers from thy lying lip ? 

* The stars,’ she whispt'rs, ‘ blindly run ; 

A web is wov'*n aeross the sky ; 
From out waste places conics a cry, 
And murmurs from the dying sun : 

* And all the phantom, Nature, sUands — 

With all yu3 music in her tone, 

A hollow echo of my vwn, — 

A iiollow form with emiuy hands.’ 

And shall I take a thing ho blind, 

Embrace Jier as my natural gocxl ; 
Or crush hbr, like a vice of blood, 
Upon the threshold of the mind ? 


IV 

T*b Sleep I give» my powers away ; 

My will is bondsman to the dark ; ^ 

I sit within a hclmlesB bark, 

And with my hearty I muse and say : 

O heart, how' fares it with thee now\ 

That tliou should ’st fail from Ihy desire, 
Whp scarcely darest to inquini, 

* Whaf IS it makes me beat so low ? ’ 

Something it is which thdU hast lost, 

I Somee pleasure from thine early years. 
Break, thou deep vase of cliilliiig teftrs« 
That hath shaken into frost ! 
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Such clouds of nameless trouble cross 
All night below the darkenM eyes ; 

With morning wakes the will, and^ cries, 
‘ Tliou shall not bo the fool of loss/ 


V 

I sometimes hold it half a sin 

To put in words the grief I feci ; 

For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within. 

But, for the iiiiquiet heart and brain, 

A use in measured language lies ; 

The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing ]>ain. 

In words, like weeds, I’ll wrap me o*er, 
Like coc.rscst clothes agdmst the cold ; 
But that lai^e grief which tliese enfold 
la given in outline and no more. 


VI 

One writes, that * Other friends remain/ 
That * Loss is common to the race ' — 
And common is the commonplace, 

* And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 

* 

That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more ; 

Too common ! Never morning wore 
To evening, but some dic^irt did break. 

O father, wheresoe’er thou be, 

Who plcdgest now thy gallant son ; 

A shot, ere half thy taught be^ione,. 
Hath*stiird the life that beat from thm. > 

k * 

O mother, praying God will save 

, Thy sailor, — while thy head fs bow*di 
His lieavy-flhqtted hamipock-dhroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering'|^\ e. 
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Ye know no more than 1 who wrought 
At thatJast hour to please him wtsll ; 
Who mused on all 1 had to tell. 

And Something uTitten, something thought ; 

Expecting still his advent home; 

And ever met him on iiis way 
With wl;shes, thinking, * hert^ to-day/ 

Or ‘ here to-morrow will he come.’ 

O somewhere, meek unconsrious dove, 

Tiiat sittest ranging golden hair ; 

And glad to find thysc^lf so fair, 

Poor child, that waitest for thy love I 

For now her father’s chimney glows 
III expectation of a guest ; 

And thinking ‘ this \\jll please him best,’ 
She takes a riband or a rose ; 

o For he will see them on to-;iight ; 

And with the thought her colour burns ; 
And, having left tiie glass, she turns 
■'Once more to set a ringlet i'ight ; 

And, even when jshe turn’d, the curse 
Had fallen, and Iut future Lord 
Wits drown’d in passing thro’ the ford. 
Or kill’d in falling from his horse. 

O wliat to her shall be the end ? 

• And wliat to^me remains of gocxl ? 

To her, perpetual maidenhood, 

And unto me no 8eci>nd friend. 


vii 

Dark house, by which once more I stand 
Here in the long unlovely street, 

DooJsf where my heart mils used to beat 
So quickly, waiting for a hand, 

fr 

A hand that can be < lasp’d no more — 

JBehold^e, for 1 cannot slec^p, • 

And like a guilty thing,! creep 
At earl>^t**iliomlhg to the door. 

M 
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He is not here ; but far away 

Tlio noise of life begins again, 

And ghastly thro’ the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank day. 


Vlll 

A happy lover who has c!i»me 

To lo<»k on h€?r that loves him w<^ll, 
Who ’lights and rings I ho gateway bell. 
And learns her gone and far from home ; 

He saddens, all the magic light 

Dies off at <jnce from bower and hall, 
And all the pla^^e is dark, and all 
The chambers c;niptied of delight : 

So find I every pleasant spot 

In wliieh we two were \tont to meet, 
The field, iHe clmmber and the street, 
For all is dark where tliou art not. 

Yet as that other, wandcM-ing tht^re 

In those clesertcxi walk^, may find 
A flower beat with rain and wind. 
Which once slic foster’d up with care ; 

‘ So seems it in my deep n'gret, 

0 my forsaken lieart, with thee 
And this poor flowcT pcK*sy 

Which little cared for fades not yet. 

Ihit since it pleased a viuiish’d eye, 

1 go to plant it on his tomb, 

'fhat if it can it thci’e may bloom. 

Or dying, there at least may die. 


IX 

Fair ship, that from the Italian shore 
, Sailest the placid ocean-plainfi j 

With my Arthur’s loved remains. 
Spread thy full wings, and Vaftfhin\fO’er. 
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So draw him home to those that mourn 
111 vain ; a favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirror’d mast, and Ie>ad 
Thro’^ prosperous floods his lioly urn. 

All night no ruder air perplex 

Tliy s*liding keel, till l^hosphor, bright 
As our ^re love, thro’ early light 
Shall glimm^ on the dewy decks. 

Sphere all your lights aroiiiich above ; 

Sleep, gentle heavens, liefore tht‘ prow ; 
Sleep, gentle winds, as he sh'cps now, 
My friend, the brother of my love ; 

My Artliur, whom I shall n^t sec 

Till all my widow’d rai.e bo run ; 

De^ir as the mother to the son, 

More than my brothers are to me. 

X 

hear the noise about thy keel; 

I hear the be 11 struck in the night; 

I SCO the cabin- window bright ; 

I SCO the sailor at the wheel. 

Thou bring’st the sailor to his wife. 

And trav<‘ird men from foreign lands ; 
And letters unto trembling hands ; 

And, thy dark fngght, a vanisli’d life. 

So bring him : we have idle dreams : 

This look of quiet flatters thus 
Our home-bred fa^neics : O to us. 

The fools of liabit, sweeter seems 

To rest beneath the clover sod, 

That takes the sunshine and the rains. 
Or mdtorc the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of tlie grapes of God ; 

Tlian if with thee the roiiring wefls 

|Should gulf him fathom-^eep in brine^ 
And hands so often clasp’d in mine, 
Should f^ith* tangle and with shells. 
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XI 

Calm is tho morn without a sound, 

Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 

And only thro* the faded Icaf^ 

Tlicj chestnut pattering to tho ground : 

Calm and deep peace on this hljgli wold, 

And on those dews that drench the furze. 
And all the silvery go.ssamei*s 
That twinkle into green and gold : 

Calm and still light on great plain 

That sweeps with all its autumn bowers. 
And crowded farms and lessening towers. 
To mingle with^^ the bounding main : 

Calm and d<5cp peace in this wide air. 

Those leaves that rcHldcA to the fall ; ^ 

Atid in iny l^cart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair : 

Calm on the seas, and silver sU^ep, 

And wurves tliat sway |ho.msclvcs in rest. 
And diiad calm in that noble breast 
Wliich heaves but with the heaving deep. 


XII 

r 

Lo, as a dove when up she springs 

To bear thro’ Heaven a tale of woe, 
Some dolorous nieswige knit below 
The w ild pulsation of •her A\ings; 

Like 'her I go ; I cannot stay ; 

I leave this mortal ark behind, 

A weight of nerves without a^mind, 
And leave the cliffs, and luiste aivay 

I ‘ 

O’er oeean-miiTors rounded large, 

. And reach the glow of soutfiern skij/is, 
And see the ;9aik at distance rise. 

And linger weeping on the ^ai^* ^ 
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And saying ; ‘ Comes he thus, my friend ? 
Is this the? end of iny cart? ? ’ 

^nd circle moaning in the air : 

* Is this the end ? Is this the end V ’ 

And. forward dart again, arid play 

About the prow, and hac^k return 
To where the body sits, and learn 
That I have been an hour away. 


xiit 

Tears of the widower, when he sees 

A late- lost form t hat .sl^ep reveals, ’ 

And moves his doubtful arms, and fc^tds 
Her place is empty, fall like these ; 

Which weep a Ipss for ever new, 

» A void where heart on Ji€*»rt repose d ; 

And, wliere warm handf^have pn‘st and closed, 
Silence, till 1 be isihnt too. 

• 

Wliich weep the coinradc* of my choice. 

An awful IhcMigiit, a life removed, 

The liuman-hearted man I lov<d, 

A Spirit, tuot a breathing voice^ 

Come Time, and tc'aeh me, many years, 

,I do not suffer in a dream ; 

For now so sfraiige do these things seem, 
Mine eyes have ]('i.suro for their tears ; 

My fancies time lo rise on wing, 

And glance about* the approacdiing sailft, 

As tho* they brought but mereliant^i’ bales, 
And not the burthen that they bring. 


XIV 

If one should bring me this report, 

iThat thou Imdst touch’d the land to-day. 
And I went down unto the qvay, 

And found rtioe lying in the pf>rt ; 
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And standing, muffled round with woe, 
Sliould see thy passengers in rank 
Come stepping lightly down the pli^nk. 
And beckoning unto those they know ; 

And. if along with th<Nse should come 
The man I held as half-divine ; 

Should strike a sudden hand in mine. 
And ask a thousand things of home; 

And 1 should tell him all my pain. 

And liow rny life laid dro(>i)’d of late. 
And he should sorrow o’er my slate 
And marvel what poss€\ss’d my brain ; 

A!id I pf^rreivod no touch of change, 

No hint of death in all his frame, 

Kut found Rim all in all the same, 

I should not feel it to hv strange. 

f 

• XV 

To-night the winds Ix^^in to rise 

And roar froin yonder dropping day : 
Tlio l ist red loaf is whirl’d away, 

'Phe rooks are blown about She skies ; 

The forest crack’d, the waters curl’d, 

4 The cattle huddled on the lea; 

And wildly dash’d on tower and tree 
’Phi' sunbeam strikes along^thc world : • 

And but for fancies, which aver 

That all thy niothms gently pass 
Athwart a plane molten glass, 

I scarce could brook the strain and stir 

« 

That makes the barren branches loud ; 

And but for fear it is not so, 

The wild unrest that lives in 

Would dote and pore? on yonder cloud 
» * 

That rises upward always higher, 

« And onward drags a labourihg breaqt. 
And topples ipound the dreaiw west, 

A looming bastion fringed 'siith fito. ^ 
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XVI 

What words arc these have (all’n from me ? 
Oan calm despair and wild unrest 
Be tenants of a single breast, 

Or sorrow^such a cliangeling be ? 

Or di>tli she only seem to take 

Tlie touch of change in calm or storm ; 
But knows no more of transient form 
In her deep stdf, than some dead lake 

That liolds the shadow of a lark 

Hung in the sliadow of a licaven ? 

Or has the sh(K*k, so li^nshly giveif, 
Confused me like the unhappy bark 

• 

That strikes by night a craggy slielf, 

And staggeijs blindly cre^ she sink ? 

* And stunn’d me from power to tliink 
And all my knowledge of ntyself ; 

"And made me that deliri<»us* man 

Wliose fancy fuses < Id and new, 

And flashes ihto false and true, 

And mingles all without a plan ? 


XVII 

Thou eomest, muc*\i^ w^^pt for : sucli a breeze 
CVuniM^U’d thy canvas, and my prayer 
Was as th<? wJiisfier of an air 

To breathe time over doiicly seas. 

For I in spirit saw- thee move 

Thro* eireles of th<‘ b«mriding sky. 

Week rafter week : the days go hy : 

Come quick,' thou bringest all I love. 

• i 

Henceforth, wherever thou may’st roam, 
yVIy bleAing, like a lino of light, 

Is on the wuters day %nd night. 

And Ilk# a llcacon guards thee home. 
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So may whatever tempest mars 

Mici'oeean, spare tliee, sacreni bark ; 
And balmy drops in summer dark ^ 
Slide from the bosom of the stars. 

So kind an office hath been done, • 

Such precious n^lies brought by thee ; 
Tlie dust of him 1 shell not see 
Till all my widow’d race be run. 


XVIII 

*Tis Avell ; ’tis something ; we may stand 
Where he in^English 4'arth is laid. 

And from his ashes may bo made 

The vioh‘t of hir native land. 

’Tis little ; but it lot»ks in trjith 

As if the qiijet bones were blest 
Among familiur names to rest 

And in the places of his youth. 

• 

Come then, pure hands, and bear the head 
That sleeps or wears ihn mask of sleep. 
And come, whatever loves to weep, 

And hear the ritual of the deivd. 

’Ah yet, ev’n yet, if this might be, 

I, falling on his faithful heart, , 

Would hr<‘athing thro’ ^his lips impart 

The life that almost dies in me ; 

That dies not, but endures with pain, 

And slowly forms the firmer mind. 
Treasuring the look it cannot find, 

Tlio woi-ds that aro not heard again. 


, . XIX 

The Danube to the Severn gave 

* The darken’d heart that beat no mof'e 
They laid him by the pleasant shore. 
And in the hearing of the wave.^ % 
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Thera twee a day the Severn fills ; 

The salt sea-water passes by, 

And Imslies half the babbling Wye, 
And Inakes a silence in the hills. 

The Wye, is hush’d nor moved along, 

Aiid hush’d my deepest grief of all, 
When fill’d with tears that cannot fall, 
I brim with sorrow drowning song. 

The tide flow's dowTi, the wave again 
Is vocal in its w ooded walls ; 

My deeper anguish also falls, 

And 1 can speak a little then. 


XX 

The lesser griefs that may be said, 

That breAtlie a thousalid tender vows, 
Arc but as servants iii^a house 
Where lies the master newly dead ; 

Wlio speak thoir^ feeling as it is, 

And weep the fullness from the mind : 
‘ It i^ill be hard,’ they say, ‘ to find 
Another service such «.s this,’ 

My lighter moodh^are like to theji^e, 

That out of words a comfort, win ; 

But there are other griefs within, 

And tears tliat at their fountain freeze ; 

For by the hearth the cliildren sit, , 

Gold in that atmosphere of D^ih, 

And scarce endure to draw the breath, 
Or like *to noiseless phantoms flit : 

But open converse is there* none* 

. So mu$]i the vital spirits sink 
* To see the vacant chair, and think, 

* Howr good.! how kind ! ifiid he is gone.' 
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XXI 

1 sing to him that rests below, 

And, since the grasses round mo w%ve, 

1 take the grasses <»f tlio grave, 

And make iiicm pipes wlioroon to blow. 

« 

Tiio traveller hoars me now and then, 

And sometimes harshly will ho speak ; 

‘ Tilis follow would make weakness wcfik. 
And melt the waxen hearts of men.* 

Anotiter answers, ‘ Let him be, 

He loves to make parade of* pain. 

That, w'ith hig piping lie may gain 
TJie praise that eomes to <.*f>nstaiiey.’ 

A third is wrotli, ‘ Is this an. hour 
For privaUi sorrow’s harrpn song, 

When more ^nd more the |)eoi)le throng » 
Tlie chairs and thrones of eivil power ? 

* A time to sic kef i and to swoon, 

Wlien S(nonee roa(‘hes forth lier arms 
To feel from world to ^vorld, and chaims 
Her secret from the latest moon ? * 

• r 

#Behold. yo speak an idle tiling : 

Yo never knew the saered dust : 

I do but sing bi'cause J must, 

And pipe but as the linnets sing : 

And one is glad ; lier note is gay, 

For lunv her littlb«ones have ranged ; 
i\,nd one is sad ; her note is changed, 
Because her brood is storn away. 


xxu 

Tlie path by which we twain did go, 

» Which led by tracts that pleased well, 
Thro' four 8w;eet years arose and feU, 
From dower to flower, from' snow snow : 
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And we with singing cheer’d the way, 

And, crown’d with all the season lent, 

^rom April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May : 

But wher<j tlig path we walk’d began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope. 

As we dt'seendod following Hope. 

There sat the Shadow fear'd of man ; 

Who broke our fair companionship. 

And spread his mantle dark and cold. 

And wrapt tlicx* formless in the fold. 

And dull'd the murmur (»n thy lip. 

And bore thee where I (unilA not soo 
Nor follow, th<»’ I A\alk yi liaste, 

And think, that somewhere in the waste 
The Shadow sitg and waits fur mo. 

xxni 

^ow, sometimes in rny sorrrpv shut, 

Or breaking into song by fits, 

Alone, alone,, to where he sits, 

The Shadow cloak’d from head to foot, 

Who keo{)tt the keys <.f all tlie ji:recds, 

1 wander, oft(‘ii falling lame, 

And looking hack to whence J came. 

Or t>n to where the pathway leads ; 

And crying. How cfianged from where it ran . 
Thro’ lands wliere not a leaf was dumb ; 

But all the lavisl% hills w'^>uld hum 
Tiie murmur of a happy Pan : 

When each by tunis was guide to each, 

And Fancy light from Fancy caught , 
And^'Diought leapt out to wed with Thought 
Ere Thought could wed itseljE with Speecli ; 

And all we piet was fair and gor-id, 

And all was good that Time c;ould briftg, 
And all the gecrct of ike Spring 
Moved ifi thft chambers of the blood ; 
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And many an old philosophy 

On Argive heights divinely sang« 
And round us all the thicket rang , 
To many a Hntc of Arcady. 


XXIV 

And was the day of my delight 
As pure and p<‘rfc*ct as I say ? 

The very source and fount of Day 
Is dasli'd with wandering isles of night. 

If all was good and fair we met, 

This earth h^d Ihm'ii the Paradiso 
It never look’d to human eyes 
Since Adam lefU his garden 3^ct. 

And is it that the haze of grjef 

Makes formejr giadne;>s loom so great ? 
The lowness f)f the present state, 

That sets the past in this relief ? 

It 

Or that the past will always win 
A glory from its being ‘‘far; 

And orb into ilie jierfeet star 
Wc saw not, a\ hen we moved therein ? 


XXV ^ 

I know tliat this Avas Lif^N — the track 
Whereon with equal feet we fared ; 

And then, as now, the day prepared 
Tiio daily burden for iQie back. 

t 

But this it Avas that made me move 
As light as carrier-birds in air ; 

I loved the Aveiglit I had to lA'eir, 

Because it needed help of Love : 

Nor eould I weary, heart or lin^, 

* When mighty LoA’-e Avould cteave in«tw|dn 
Tlie lading a single pain, 

And part it, giving half to him.^ a 
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XXVI 

Still onward winds the dreary way; 

X with it ; for I long to provo 
No lapse of moons can canker Love, 
Whatever^ fickle tongues may say. 

And if that eye which watches guilt 

And gocKlness, and hath power to see 
Within the green the mouldered tree* 
And towers fall’ti as soon as built — 

Oh, if indeed that eye foresee 
Or see (in Him is no before) 

In more of life true lifp no moio • 
And Love the indificrence to b€\ 

Then might I find, ere yot the morn 
Breaks hither over Indian seas, 

That Shadow waiting vith the keys, 
To shroud me from my proper scorn. 


xxvn 

I envy not in any moods 

Tho^*aptive void of noble rage, 

The linnet born within the cage, 

That never knew tlie summer woods : 

• 

I envy not tlie 6easi that takes 

His licence in the fic?ld of time. 
Unfetter’d by the sense of crime. 

To whom a consciense never wakes ; 

Nor, what may count itself as blest. • 
The heart that never plighted troth 
Bui stagnates in the w^eeds of sloth ; 
Nor any want-begotten re«t. 

• • 

1 hold it true, what e’er befall ; 

. • I feel St, when I sorrow' most ; 

*Ti8 better to have Iqved and lost 
Than jiever to liave loved at all. 
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XXVIII 

The time draws near the birth of Christ : 
The moon is hid ; the night is still i 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 

< 

Four voices of four hamlets round, 

From far and near, on rne^d and moor, 
Swell out and fail, as ii a door 
Were shut between me and the sound : 

voice four changes on the wind, 

That now dilate, and now decTcose, 
Pe3a<?e and gOf>dwill, goodwill and peace. 
Peace and gocxlwill, to all mankind. 

f 

'riiis year I slept and woke with pain, 

1 almost wish’d no morcfto wake, 

And that niy« hold on life would bieak 
Before I heard thAse bells again : 

But they my trodbled spirit rule. 

For they con troll’d me when a boy ; 
They bring me sorrow tbiicli’d with joy, 
The merry merry bolls of Yule. 


XXIX 

With such compelling cause to grieve 
As daily vexes household peace. 

And cliains regret to liis dece4isc, 

How dare we keep our iChristmas-eve : 

Wliicli brings no moro a welcome guest 
To enrich the tlircjshold of the night 
With shower’d largess of delighCr.c 
In dance and song and game and jest ? 

« « 

Yet go, and while the holly boughs 

« Entwine the cold baptismal ^ 

Make one wreath more for Use and Wont, 
That guard the portals of the house ; % 
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Old sistors of a day gone by, 

Gre^’' nurses, loving nothing new ; 

Why should they miss their yearly duo 
Before their time ? They too will die. 

• XXX 

With trembling fingers did we weave 

The holly round the (*hristmas hearth ; 

A rainy cloud possess'd the earth, 

And sadly fell our ( ‘lirist mas eve. 

At our old pastimes in the hall 

We gam hol’d, making vain pretence 
Of gladness, with an awful sense * 

Of one mute Shadow waU-hmg all. 

We paused : the winds were* in the beerli : 
We lieard them sweep the winter land ; 
And in a eft-cle h.and-in-lmnd 
Sat silent, looking each at ^lach. 

Then ccho-liko our voices rang ; 

Wo sung, I ho’ every ov*?) was dim, 

A merry song we sang witli him 
Last ^’'oar : impetuously we sang : 

We ceased • ^ gentler feeling crept 
Tpon us : surely rest is meet : 

' They rest,’ wc sakl, ‘ tlieir slec^p is sweet 
And silence foilov^i’d, and wc wept. 

Our voices to<jk a higher range ; 

Once more we sang : ‘ They do not die 
Nor lose their mental sympttthy, 

Nor change to us, aUTiough they change ; 

• 

Rapt' from tlie fickle and the frail 

With gather’d power, yet the same, 
PierteC the keen f eraphic flame 

From orb to orb, from veil to veil.’ 

• • 

Rise, happy morn, rise, holy mom, 

, »I>raw rerth the cheerful day from night : 

O Father, touch the east, and light 
The ligbt thl^t fiiiono when Hope was bom. 
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XXXI 

When Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 

And home to Mary’s liouse return’d, 

Was this demanded — if he yearn’d 
To hear her weeping by his grave | 

* Wliere wert thou, brother, those four days ? * 
There lives no record of reply. 

Which telling what it is to die 
Had surely added praise to praise. 

From every house the neighbours mot. 

The streets were fiU’d with joyful sound, 
A solemn gladness even crown’d 
The puri>le brows of Olivet. 

c 

Behold a man raised up by Christ ! 

The rest romaineth unreYrfal’d ; 

Ho told it iv)t ; or something seal’d 
The lips of that Evangelist. 


xxxn c 

Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 

Nor other thought her mind admits 
• But, he w'os dead, and there he sits. 
And he that brought him back is there. 

r 

Then one deep love doth, sujiersede 
All oilier, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother’s face> 
And rests upon the Li^ indeed. 


All subtle thought, all curious fears. 

Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she bathes the Savidur’s feet 
With costly spikenard and 'with tears. 


Tlirice blest w^hoso lives are faitl^ul prayers, 
* Wlioso loves in higher love endure ; ^ ^ 
What souls possess theipselves so pure. 
Or is there blessedness like their#? 
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xxxni 

O thbu that after toil and storm 

Mayst seem to have reach’d a purer air. 
Whoso faith has centre everywhere. 

Nor cares jto fix itself to form, 

Leave thou thy sister when she prays. 

Her early Heaven, her happy views ; 

Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days. 

Her faith thro’ form is pure as thine, 

Her hands are quicker unto good : 

Oh, sacred be the fieshoand blood * 

To which she links a truth divine ! 

• 

See thou, that countest reason ripe 
In holding hy the law within, 

Tliou fail not in a world of sin, 

And ov’n for want of such h typo. 


, XXXIV 

My own dim life should tctach mo IhiH, 
That«*life shall live for evonnoro, 

Else earth is darkness at the con?, 

And dust and ashes all that is ; 

* 

This round of green, this orb of flame. 
Fantastic beauty; such as lurks 
In some wild when he works 

Without a conscience^ or an aim. 

What then w'ere God to such as I ? 

’Twere hardly worth my >¥11110 to choose 
Of ^Ifings all mortal, or to uses 
A little patience ere I die ; 

• • 

’Twere best at once to sink to peace, 

« « Like mrds the charming serpent draws. 
To drem hejtd-foremost in the jaws 
Of vaAnt "wrlcness and to cease. 
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XXXV 

Yot if some voice that man could trust 

Should murmur from the narrow bouse, 

' The cheeks drop in ; tfio body bows ; 

Man (lies ; nor is there hope in dust : ’ 

Might I not say ? ‘ Yet even here. 

But for one hour, () Love, I strive 
To keep so sweet thing alive : ’ 

But I should turn mine eyes and hear 

The inoanings of tho liomeless sea, 

I'he sound of streams that swift or slow 
Tiraw down ^eouian hills, and sow 
The dust of continents to be ; 

« 

And Lov(i woidd answer with a sigh, 

* The sound of that forgetful sliore 
Will change «my sweetness more and morfc, 
Half-dead to knefw that I shall die.’ 

() me, wliat profits it to put 

An idle ease ? If nf*ath were seen 
At first as Death, Lov^ liad not bt^cn, 

Or bwui in narrowest working shut, 

m 

• Mere fellowship of sluggish moods. 

Or in his coarsest Satyr-shape * 

Had bruised tho htub f.nd crush'd tlie grape, 
iVnd bask’d and batten’d- in tho wckxIs. 


xxivi 

Tho’ Vruths in manhocxl darkly join, 
Deep-sc'ated in our mystic frame, 
We yield all blessing to the mmo 
Of Him that made them (uirrent coin ; 

I • 

For Wisdom dealt with mortal pownors, 
» Whert^ truth in closest w^ord# shall 
When truth embodied in a tale 
Shall cnl-er in at lowly doojrs. • ^ 
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And 80 the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In lovoliiu'BS of perfect detnlK, 

More strong than all poetic thought ; 

Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 

Or builds the house, (»r digs the grave. 
And those wild eyes Unit watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef. 


XXXVIl 

Urania speaks with darken’d* brow : 

* Thou pratest liere wlicre thou art least ; 
This faith lias many a purer jiriest, 

And many an a|;)lcr voice than thou. 

I ^ 

‘ CJo down beside thy n**tivi# rill, 

On thy Parnassus set thy feet, 

And lujar thy laun^l wliJ^per sweet 
About the ledges of the Jiill.’ 

« 

And my Melpomene replies, 

A touch of fihamo upon licr eheek 
‘ 1 am not wortiiy ev’n to s]ieak 

Of thy prevailirg iiiysterks; 

• 

* For 1 am but an ^'arthly Muse, 

And OAviiing but a little art 
To lull willi Rorg an uebing heart, 

And render human loie his dues ; 

* But brooding on the dear om^ dead, * 

And all he said of things divine, 

(And dear to mo as sacred wine? 

To dying lips is ail he said), 

• • 

" I murmur’d, as I came along, 

• ^f eomfbrt clasp’d in truth reveal’d ; • 
And loiter’d in the master’s field. 

And davken^ sanctities -with song.’ 
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XXXVIIl 

With weary steps I loiter on, 

Tho’ always under alter’d skies 
The purple from tho distance diost 
My prospect and horizon gone. 

t 

No joy tho blowing sop^son gives, 

The herald melodics of spring. 

But in tho soiigs I love to sing 
A doubtful gleam of solace lives. 

If any care for what is hero 

Survive in spirits render’d free. 

Then are tlumo songs I sing of thee 
Not all ungrateful to tliine ear. 


XXXIX • 

Could wo forgot*ithe widow’d hour 

And look on Spirits breathed away, 

As on a maiden in the day 
When first she wears her orange-flower ! 

i 

Wlion crowi’d with blessing she doth rise 
To take her latest leave of home, 

And ho|M?s and light regrets that come 
Make April of her tender eyes ; 

And doubtful joys the father move. 

And tears are on the motlier’s face. 

As parting with a long embrace 
She enters other realn^s of love ; 

Her v>fBee there to rear, to teach. 

Becoming as is meet and fit 
A link among the days, to kaiti 
Tho generations each W'ith each ; 

I • 

And, doubtless, unto thee is given 
. A life that bears immortal fi*uit 
In such great offices as suit 
The full-grown ouergios of^hoavsn. ^ 
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Ay me, the difference I discern ! 

How often shall her old fireside 

cheer'd with tidings of the bride, 

How often she herself return, 

And tell them all they would liavcf told, 

And firing her babe, and make lier boast, 
Till even those that niiss'd her most 
Shall count new things as dear as old : 

But thou and I have shaken hands. 

Till growing winters lay mo low ; 

My paths are in the fields I know, 

And thine in undiscover’d laiids. 


XL 

Tliy spirit ore our fatal loss 

Did ever ri^> from high to higher ; 

As mounts tho heavenward altar-fire, 

As flies tho lighter thro’ tin* gross. 

rBut tliou art turn’d to something strange, 
And I have lost the liiiKs that bound 
Thy ehanges^; here upon the ground, 

No more partaker of thy change. 

Deep folly ! yet that this could be — 

That I could wing my will with might* « 
To leap the grades of life and light, 

Anti flash at onc-a, my friend, to thee : 

For tho’ my nature rarely yields 

To that vague fear implied in death ; 
Nor shudders at ^he gulfs bcuicath, 

The bowlings from forgottem fields ; 

Yet oft when sundown skftls the moor 
An inner trouble I behold, 

A ^)iA;tral doubt which makes me cold. 
That 1 shall be thy mate no more, 

Tho* following with an upward mind 
^ 9 The wAiders that have come to thee„ 
Thro’ all the secular V>be, 

But eierm#re a*}ife behind. 
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XLI 

I vox my heart with fancies dim : 

Ho still outstript mo in the ra<je ; ^ 

It was but unity of place 

1’liat mad# mo dream 1 rank’d with liim. 

( 

And so may Place n^tain us still, 

And ho the much-hfilov'od again, 

A lord of largo exp<!ri(mco, traiii 
To riper growth the miiicl and w'ill : 

And what delights can ec|ual those 
Tnat slir the spirit’s inner deeps, 

When one that lovcvs hut knows not, reaps 
A trulh from onot that Iovijh and knows ? 


XLir 

If Sleep and Death bo truly •one, 

And every spirit’s folded bloom 
Thro’ all its fntervital gloom 
In some long triyice should slumber on ; 

Unconscious of the sliding liour. 

Bare? of th(5 body, might it last, 

And silent traces of the past 
ik) all the colour of the flowcjr : * 

n 

So then were nothing lost to man ; 

So that still garden of the souls 
In many a figured leaf enrolls 
I’he total world since life b<*gan ; 

And love will last as pure and whole 
As when ho loved me here in I'lma 
And at the spiritual prime 
Row'akon with the dawniiiig soul. 

XUll 

^ • 

How fares it with the happy dead ? 

, For here the man is more aihd mor^ 
But lie forgets the days before 
God shut the dixirways of^his head.^ 
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The days have vanish’d, tone and tint. 

And yet perhaps the hoarding sense 
Gives" out at times, (he knows not whence) 
A little flash, a mystic hint ; 

And in tha long harmonious years 

(If Death so taste Letlu^an springs) 

May some dim touch of earthly tilings 
Surprise thcfc ranging with thy peers. 

If such a dreamy touc^h should fall, 

O turn thee round, resolve the doubt ; 

My guardian angel will s]Kak out 
In that high place, and tell thee all. , 

XLIV t 

The baby new' to earth and sky, 

I What time liis tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of breast. 

Has never thought that ‘ this is 1 : ’ 

t 

But as he grows he gatlu»rs much. 

And learns the use nf ‘ 1,’ and ‘ me,’ 

And finds ‘ I am not what I s<ie, 

And other, than the things I toucli.’ 

So rounds he to a strparale mind 

• From whence clear memory may begin. 

As thro’ tli(5 traine tliat binds him in 
His isolation grows clefiiied. 

This use may lie in bkiod and breath, 

Which else w’ore Iruitless of their due, 

Had man to learn hiinsi If anew ♦ 
Beyond the second birth of Death. 

XLV ^ 

We ranging down this low’er track, 

^ ^ ,The paAi we came by, thorn and floij'or, 

Is shadow’d by the growing hour, 

Lest Ii{g sheuld *f|til in looking back. 
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So be it : there no shade can last 

In tiiat deep dawn behind the tomb, 

But clear from mi^rge to marge shall bloom 
The eternal landscape of the past ; ^ 

A lifelong tract of time revt?ard ; , 

The fruitful liours of still increase ; 

Days order’d in a wealthy peace, 

And those five years its richest field. 

O Love, thy province were not large, 

A bounded field, nor stretclnng far ; 

Look also. Love, a brooding star, 

A rosy' warmth from marge to marge. 

, XLVI 

That each, wlio seems a separate whole, 

Should move his rounds*' and fusing all 
The skirts o^ self again, should fall 
Kemerging in the general 8ouI, 

Is faith as vague as all iinsAveet : 

Eternal form shall still, divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 

And I sliall know him \vh(ni we meet : 

*A!id wo shall sit at tmdless feast, 

Ejijoying each the other’s good : , 

\Vliat vaster dream cafi liit the mood 
Of Love oa earth ? He seeks at least 

Upon the last and 8har]Xist height. 

Before the spirits fade away, 

SDrne landing«place, to clasp and say, 

‘ Farewell ! We lose ourselves in light.’ 

XLVII 

I ‘ • 

If these brief lays, of Sorrow born, 

, Were taken to be such as clAsod ^ 

Grave doubts^ and answers here proposm. 
Then these were suoh as meh might : 
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Her care is not to }>art and prove ; 

She takes, when harsher moods remit, 
What slender shade of doubt may flit 
And Aiakes it vassal unto love : 

And honc<x indeed, she sports with words, 
But bolter serves a wholesome law. 
And holds it sin and shame to draw 
The deepest measure from the chords : 

Nor dare she trust a larger lay. 

But rather loosens from the lip 
Short swallow-flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away. « 


XLVin • 

From art, from ^nature, from the schools, 

^ hat random influence's glance, 

Like light in many a siiivcr’d lance 
That breaks about the dappled pools : 

t 

The lightest wave of thought shall lisp, 

Tlie fancy’s ^enderest eddy wTcathe. 

The slightest air of song shall breathe 
To make •the sullen surface crisp. 

And look thy look, ar d go thy way, 

« But blame not thou the winds that make 
Tlio seeming-wanton ripple break, 

Tlie tender-pencil’d* shadow' xday. 

Beneath all fancied hpx>c8 and fears 
Ay me, the sorrow' deepens down, 

Whoso muffled motions blindly drown 
The bases of my life in tears. 

• ^ 

XLTX - 

• • 

Bo near me when my light is low% 

^ •When file blood creeps, and the nerves prick 
And tingle : and the Jieart in flick. 

And att thtf wheds of Being slow. 
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B6» near me wlioti the setiBUOus frame 

Ih rack’d with pangH that conquer trust ; 
And Tioio, a maniac scattering dust, 

And Life, a Fury slinging flame. * 

Be near ino when my faith is dry, , 

And men the flit's of latter spring. 

That lay thcjir eggs, and sting and sing. 
And weave their petty cells and die. 

near me when I fade away. 

To ])oint the ttsrni of liurnan strife, 

And on the low dark vvr^v of life 
Thti twiliglit of eternal day. 

4 L. 

Do wo indeed desire the dejul 

Should still bo near us af our side ? 

Is there no Hpsoness we would hide ? 

No inner vileiiess that we dread ? 

4 

Shall he for whoso applause I strove, 

1 liad such reverence for his blame, 

See with clear eye soinc^ liidden shame 
And I be lessen’d in his love ? 

I wrong tln% grave with ftiars untrue ; 

Shall love be blaint'd for want of faith ? 
There must bo wisdom ‘with great Death 
The dead shall look me thro’ and tliro’. 

near us wlu'n we clynb or fall : 

Ye watch, like God, the rolling liours 
W\th larger other c*yes tlian ours. 

To make allowanee for us all. 


Ll 

1 cannot love thee as I ought, 

, For love rclltKjts the tiling beloved ; 
My words are only words, and mo\^4 
Upon the topmost *froth of tlkiught. ^ 
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* Yet blame not thou thy plaintive song,* 

The Spirit of true love replied ; 

* Tliou canst not move me from thy side. 
Nor Ifuman frailty do mo wrong. 

* Wiiat keesps a spirit wholly true 

To tliat ideal which ho Ix^ars ? 

What record ? not the sinless years 
That breathed beneath th<^ Syrian blue? : 

‘ So fret not, like an idle girl. 

That life is dash’d with dc^cks of sin. 
Abide : Ihv wealth is gather’d in, 

When Time liath sunder’d shell from i]y['>arl.’ 

lAl t 

How rnaiL^'^ a father have I seen, 

A sober mail, among liis boys, 

Whoso youth was full iS foolish noise, 
Who wears iiis manhood hale and green : 

» 

And dare we to this fancy give, 

That luul tlivv wild oat not Ikhmi sown, 
The soil, left barn^n, scare© had grown 
Tile grain^by vhieh a man may live ? 

Or, if 'we held tlie do<*triiie sound 
« For life outliving heats of youth, 

Yot who would preach it as a truth 
To those tliat etldy round and round ? 

Hold thou the g<X)d : define it well : 

For fear divine Imilosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and l>o 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 

LIll 

m , 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
,^WiU bc^tho final goal of ill. 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 

I)efcK;t8^ of Houbt,^ and tainls of blood ; 
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That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
Tliat not ono life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

Wh<;n God hath made the pile completll ; 

That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 

That not a moth witli vain desire 
Is slirivcl’d in a fruitless tire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 

Behold, we know not anything ; 

I can but trust that gocxl sha.ll fall 
At last — far off — at last, to all, 

And every winter chai ge to spring. 

So run's my drearp : but what am I ? 

An infant crying in the r\ight ; 

•An infant ciying for the light : 

And with no language but a ciy. 

' L.IV 

The >vish, that of, the living whole 

No life may fail beyoi cl the grave. 
Derives it not from whut we have 
The likest God w'ithin the soul ? 

Arc GexI and Nature then at strife,* 

• That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 

So careful of the tyj)e shc^ seems. 

So careless of tlm single lifc^*; 

, That I, cTonsidoring every w here 

Her stwret mc^aning in ht^r dcH^ds, 

And finding that fifty seeds 

She often brings but one to bear, 

• 

I falter where I firmly trod. 

And falling w ith my weight of^ cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-st!aifs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 

4 • 

1 stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
«And gather dust and chaff, aftd cwl « 
To what I feeV is Lord of all. 

And faintly trust the larger Jfope.« 
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• LV 

* So careful of the type ? * but no. 

f rom scarped ciiff and quarried stone 
he cries * A thousand ty)>eB are gone : 
1 care for nothing, all shall go. 

I 

‘ Thou makest thine appeal to me : 

1 bring to life, I Wing to death : 

The fij)irit docs but mean the breath : 

I know no mure.' And he, shall he, 

Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such spleiidhi purpose in his eyes, 

Who roll’d the jKsalm to wintry skies, 
Who built liirii fanes of fruitless prayer, 

Who trusted Cod was love ihdecd 
And lovf^ (,Voatioii’s final law — 

Tho’ Nature?, n?d in to^»th and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d agaiiwt his creed — 

"Who loved, who suffer'd eonatlcss ills. 

Who battled for the True, the Just, 

Be blown about the desert dust. 

Or seal’d within the iron hills ? 

No more ? A monster then, a dream, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime, 

’ That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music match’d witli him. 

O life as futile, then, as frail ! 

O for t hy voice to soothe and blcjss ! 
What hope of answer, or redress ? 
Behind the veil, behind the V€5il. 


LVI 


Peace ; come away : the song ot 'woo 
^ Is aftef all an earthly song : » 

Peace ; come away : ,we do him wrong 
To sing so'twildly : let us go. 
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Como ; lot us go ; your cheeks are pale ; 

But half my life I leave bcJumi : 
Met.hixik.s my friend is richly shrin^ ; 

But I shall pass ; my work will fail. 

Yet in those ears, till hearing dics,« 

f)no sot slow Ijoll will seem to toll 
The passing of the swec'test soul 
That ever look’d with human eyes. 

I hear it now, and o’er and o’er, 

Eternal greetings to the dead ; 

And ‘ Ave, Avo, Av<{,* said, 

‘ Adicn, adieu * for evermore. 

< r.vn 

In those sad Avords I took faiVAA'ell : 

Like echoes in sepulchraf halls, 

A.s drop l>y <\rop the Avat<^r falls 
In vaults and eataeoinhs, they fell ; 

« 

And, falling, idly broke the i)eaco 

Of hcai'ts that beat from day to day, 
Half-eonseious of their <lyix»g clay, 

And those eold crypts nhere they jshall coaso. 

*rho high Muse an.swor’d : ‘ VVhoroforo grieve 
Thy brethn^n with a fruitless tear ? • 
Abide a little longer here, 

And thou shalt take a nobler leave.’ 

LVffl 

O Sorrow, wilt thou live with mo 
No casual mistress, but a wife, 

My bosom-friend ar.d half of 
As I confess it needs nuvd. be ; 

O Sorrow, wilt thou rule my blood, 

^ Be sometimes lovely like a Hride, 

And put thy harsher moods aside, 

If thou wilt have me wise aad geod. ^ 
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My centred passion cannot move. 

Nor will it lessen from to-day ; 

‘ But ril liave leave at times to play 
As wttli the creature of niy love ; 

And set t^ice fortli, for thou art mine. 

With so much ho|H5 for years to come, 
That, howsoc^’er I know thee, some 
Could hardly tell what name were thine. 


Lix 

Ho past ; a soul of nobler tone : 

My spirit loved and lovers him yet. 
Like some ])oor girl wlrosc*. lu^art is set 

On one whose nuik exetH'ds her own. 

» 

He mixing with his proper sphere, 

She linds tiie hastiness of her h)t, 

Half jealous of sh<' kncp\s not what. 
And envying all that meet him there. 

V 

The little village looks forlorn ; 

She siglis anvd lu^r narrow days. 
Moving about the honseholrl ways, 

In that dark house where she was horn. 

The foolisli neighbours eonio and go, 

. And tease hiT till tin; day draws by : 
At night she we<*ps, ' Hom' vain am I ! 
How should ho love a thing so low ? * 


LX 

If, in thy second slat<t sublime, 

Thy ransom’d reason change rcplien 
Within the circle of the wise, 

The j)er^t>ct flower of human time ; 

And if thou cast thine ayon belotv'. 

How dlcnly character’d and slight, 

How dwarf’d a growth of cold and night, 
How bjianch’d with darkneks must I grow f 
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Yet turn thoe to the doubtful sliore^ 

Wfic*ro thy firet form was made a man ; 

I loved thee. Spirit, and love, can 
The soul of Shakespeare love thee 

LXI • 

Tlio’ if an eye that *h downward cast 

Could make thee somewhat blench or fail 
TluMi be my love an idle* tale. 

And fading legend of the past ; 

And thou, as one that once d<‘clined, 

When he was little more than boy. 

On some unworthy heart with joy, 

But lives to wed' an equal mmd ; 

And breathes a •^novel world, tlie while 
His other ])assion wiiolly dies, 

Or in the light of deeiH^i' eyes 
Is matter for a frying smile. 

• LXII 

Yet j)ity for a horse o’er-clriven, 

And love in w'hich my hound has part. 
Can hang no weight upon my heart 
In its assunqdioiis up to lieaven ; * 

And I am so much more than theses 

As thou, perehanee, art more than I* 

And yet I sfiare tliena synijiathy. 

And I would set their pains at ease. 

So may’st thou watch pie where I WTep, 

As, unto vaster motions bound, 

Tne circuits of thine orbit round 
A higher height, a deeper deep. 

Lxni 

Dost thou look back on what hath been» 

. As some divinely gifted manf* 

Whose life in low^ estate began 
And on a simple village green ; 
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Who breaks his birth's invidious bar, 

And ^asps the skirts of happy chance, 
breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And C^pples with his evil star ; 


Who makea by foro<* his merit known 
And lives to cluteh the golden keys. 
To mould a mighty state's deoreo's, 
And shape the wliisper of the throne ; 


And moving up from high to higher, 

Bc'comes Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a peoph^'s ho{>o, 

Tne cent re of a world’s desire ; 


Yot feels, as in a pensive d/c^am, 

When all his active powers are still, 
A distant dearness in th^ hill. 

A secret 8wcetnf‘88 in the stream. 

t» 

The limit of his narrower fate, 

Wliilc yet beside its vf,t-al springs 
He jilay'd at counsellors and kings, 

With one that W’as tiis earliest mate ; 

Who ploughs with pain his native lea 
And reaps the labour of his hands, 
Or in the furrow' musing stands ; 

‘ Does my old friend remember me ? * 


, LXIV 

Sweet soul, do with me as tiiou w ilt ; 

I lull a fancy trouble-tost 
With ‘ Love ’s too precious to be lost, 
A little grain shall iidt spilt/ 

And in that solace can I sing, 

Till out of painful phases wTOught 
Thore’ flutters up a happy tliought, 
Self-balanced on a lightsome wing : 

i 

Since we deserved the name of friends, 
^And tlfline effect so lives in me, 

A part of mine may ]ive in thee 
And n>ove thee’Qn to noble ends. 
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LXV 

You thought my hoart loo far diseased ; 
You wonder when iny fancies play^ 
To find me gay ainot.g the gay. 

Like one with any trifle ploascjd. 

I 

Tile shade by which my life was (jrost, 
Wiiicli makes a desert in tlie mind, 
H as made me kindly with my kind, 
And like to him wiiose sight is lost ; 

Whoiw feet arts guided tliro* the land, 

Wliose jtsst among his fritmds is free, 
Who tak(\s tlw childn^n on liis knee. 
And winds tiieir tAirls about his hand : 

He plays with tlfrc'^ads, he heats his eliair 
For pastime, dreamir.g of tha sky; 
His inner day can never clie. 

His nigiit of loss i^ always there. 


LXVI 

Wlieii on my bed the moonlight falls, 

I know tiiat in thy place of rest 
f^y lliat broad wat<?r of the west, 
^^hen^ comes a glory on tlio walls : 

Thy marble bright in dark cjppears. 

As slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name. 

And o’er the number of^hy years. 

The mystic glory swims away ; 

From off my bed the moonlight dies; 
And closing eaves of wearied 
I sleep till dusk is dipt in grey : 

And then I know the mist is drawn 

A lucid veil from coast to coakt, ^ 
And in the dark church like a ghost 
Thy tablet glimmers to the ^awn. r 
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LXVII 

When in tho dow^i I sink my head, 

Sleep, Death’s twin-brother, times my breatli ; 
SIt'ep, Death's twin-brother, knows not Death, 
Nor can 1, dream of thee as dead : 

1 walk as ere I walk’d forlorn, 

When all our j)ath was fresh with dew, 

And all the bugh* bre(*Z(»s blew 
Reveillee to the breakii.g morn. 

But what is this ? I turn about, 

I find a trouble in thine tiye. 

Which makes jiio sad Uknow not Vhy, 

Nor <!an iny dream resolve the doubt : 

• 

But ere th<^ lark hath left the lea 

I wake, anil I dis(‘eni the truth ; 

It is the trouble of in;>* youth 
That foolish sleep transfers *to Ihec. 


• nxvni 

I dream’d there uould be Spring no more, 

That *Nature’s ancient power was lost : 

The streets were black with smoke- and^rost, 

Tht*y cliatter’d trifles at the door : 

» 

I wander’d from the noisy town, 

I found a wood with thorny boughs : 

I took tlie thorns to bind my brows, 

I wore them like a cfsric crown : 

# 

I mot with scoffs, I met with scorns 

From^j’outh and babe and hoary hairs : 

Thi^y call’d me in the public squares 
Tho fool that wears a crown of tiiorns ; 

• f 

Th^ caH’dfme fool, they call’d mo c])ild : 

• found an angel of tho night ; • 

Tlie voice was low, tho look was bright ; 

He lodk’d upon Ihy crown and smiled : 
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He reach'd the glory of a hand, 

That seem’d to touch it i ito leaf : 
The voice Mas not the voice of grie^. 
The words were hard to understand. 


LXIX 

I cannot see the features right, 

When on the gloom I strive to paint 
The face I k .ow ; th<i hues are faint 
And mix with hollow masks of niglit ; 

Cloud-towers by ghostly masons wrought, 
A*,guh that ever shuts and gapes, 

A hand that ^points, and ))al]ed shapes 
In shadowy thoroughfares of thought ; 

And crowds that stream from yawning doors. 
And shoals of puckt?rM faces drive ; 

Dark bulks tf^at tumble half alive, 

And lazy lengths on boundless shores ; 

« 

Till all at once beyond the will 
1 hear a wizard music roll, 

And thro’ a lattice? oti the soul 
Looks thy fair bico and makes it stiU. 

LXX 4 

Sleep, kinsman thou to dc*at*h and trance 
And madness, thou liast forged at last 
A night-long Present of the Past 
In which we went thro’v summer Franc?e. 

Hadst 'thou such credit with the soul ? 

Then bring an opiate trebly strong, 

Drug doMii the blindfold sense ^bwTong 
That so my pleasure may bo whole ; 

< * 

While now w'o talk as once we talk’d 

• Of men and minds, the dust St chang 4 ?> , 
The days that .^om* to something strange. 
In walking as of old W'e walJcM « ^ 
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Beside the river^s wooded reach, 

The fortress, and the mountain ridge, 
The cataract flashing from the bridge. 
The breaker breaking on tlie beach. 


LX XI 

Risest ttiou tlius, dim dawn, again, 

And howlest, issuing out of night, 

With blasts that V>low the poplar white 
And lasli with storm the streaming pane ? 

Day, wlien my crown’d begun * 

To pine in lliat roversf* of doom, 

Which sicken’d every living bloom, 

And hlun’d the splendour of tlio sun ; 

• 

*Who ushorest in the doloroim hour 

With thy (iui(‘k tears lAat make the rose 
. Pull sideways, ai d the |laisy close 
Her crimson fringes to the shower ; 

WTio might’st havtj heaved a windless flame 
Up the deep East, or, whis|wjring, play’d 
A clu?quer-work of beam and shade 
Along the hills, yet look’d the same, ^ 

As Van, as chill, as wild as now ; 

Day, mark’d with some hideous crime, 
When tlic dark liand struck down thro’ time, 
And cancell’d nature’s In^st : but thou. 

Lift as thou may’st thy burthen’d brows 

Tliro’ clouds that drench the mor?(ir'g star, 
And ^irl the ungarner’d sheaf afar, 

And soii^ the sky with flying boughs, 

And up thy vault with roanng sdund 

Climb thy thick noon, disastrous day j 
* ^ouch thy dull goal of joyless grey. 

And hi^e tl^ shame beneath the ground. 
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So many worlds, bo much to do, 

8o little done, such things to be, 

How know I what had need of thee, 

For thou wort strong as thou wort true ? 

The fame is quench’d that I foresaw, 

I'he head hath miss’d an earthly uTcath 
1 curses not nature;, no, nor death ; 

For nothing is that errs from law. 

VVe pass ; the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds : 
What fame is loft for human dc^^ds 

In endless ago ? It rests witli God. 

O hollow wrailh of dying fame, 

Fade wholl;^, Avhile the soul oxultB, 

And solf-itifolds the large results 

Of force that would hav<? forjl'ed a name. 


^ i^xxiir 

As sometimcfl in a dead man’s face, 

To those that wiitc‘h iti>more and more, 
A likeness, hardly sf‘en before, 

Comes out — to some one of his raqe : 

8o. dean^st, now thy brows are cold, 

1 se<; the(^ what thou art, and know ^ 
I’hy likeness to the wijte Ix-ilovv, 

Thy kindred with the grdat of <»ld. 

Wilt tliere is more than I <*an sec, 

Arul what 1 »eto I leave unsaid, 

Nor speak it, knowing IVath has made 
His darkness bc;autiful with thee. 


IXXIV 

I leave thy* praides uiiexpri‘,S8’d 

In verse that brings myself leliof, 
* And by the measure of my grief 
1 leave thy groat iress to be guessM ; 
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Wliat practifto howsoe'er expert 

In fitting aptest \vord8 to things. 

Or voice tlio richest-toiu‘d that sings, 

Hath* power to give tliec xis thou wort ? 

I caro no^ in these fading days 

To raise a ciy^ that lasts not long. 

And round thee with the breeze of song 

To stir a little dust of praise. 

Tliy leaf lias perisili’d in the green, 

And, wliiie we broaihe beneath the sun. 

The world whieli credits what is done 

Is cold to all that might have been. ^ 

» 

So h<*rt^ shall silence guard thy fame ; 

Hut somewhere, out of ?luman view, 

Whalt^’er thy hands are set to do 
^ Is wrouglit witfi tumult of jacclaim. 


LXXV 

Take wings of fancy, and ascend, 

And in a rnoiiierit s<*t thy face 
Where all the starry heavems of spoct 
Are sharpen’d to a needle’s end ; 

• 

Take wings of fofesight ; lighten thro’ 

Tlie secular abyss to com(% 

And lo, thy deepc^st la^'s are dumb 
Before the moulderinjf of a ye.w ; 

And if the matin songs, that woke 
The darkness of our jilanei, last, 
Thmoiown shall wither in the va.st, 

Ere half the lifetime of an oak. 

Ere these have clothc'd their bramdij^ bowers 
^With fifty Mays, thj^ songs are vain 
And w'hat are tlicy when th<*.se remain 
The n|jn’d ^helte jof hollow tou'ers ? 
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LXXVI 

VVliat hope is here for modern rhyme 
To him, who turns a musing eye ^ 

O.i Koiigs, and deeds, and lives, that lie 

Foreshorten’d in the tract of time ? 

' II 

I’liesci mortal lullabies of pain 

May bind a book, may lino a box, 

May serve to eurl a maiden’s Jocks ; 

Or w hen a thousai d moons shall wane 

A man upon a stall may find, 

And, passing, turn the pjigo that teJls 
A‘ gri<‘f, then ehar^gt^d to something else, 

Sur‘g by a long-forgotten inirsL 

But what of that ? M3' dark«*n’d wa3'a 
Sliall ring with mush* all*the same; 

To breath(‘ my loss is more than fame, 

To utter love mote sweet than praise. 


LXXVH , 

Again at Christmas did we weave 

The holly round the C’hristmas .hearth ; 

, ''File silent smnv poHs<*ss’d the earth, 

And ealinJ}' fell our Christ mas-eve : 

'fho 3mle-elog sparkled keen* with frost, 

No wing of wind the r<‘gion sw'ept, 

But ovt*r all things brooding slept 

The quiet sense of som^tJiing lost. 

jVs in 'tlie winters left behind, 

Again our ancient games had place. 
The mimic picture’s breathing «naoe 

And dance and song and hoodman-blind 

, • 

Who show^’d a token of distress ? 

« No single tear, no mark* of {&in 
O sorrow, the^ can sorrow wane t 

O grief, can grief be changqfi'to loss 
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O Isjst regret/ re^t can die ! 

No — mixt Mith all this mystic frame. 
Her det^p relations are the fiamo. 

But With long use her tears arc dry. 


Lxxviir 

‘ More than m3* broiliers are to me ’ — 

Let this not vex tln‘(', noble heart ! 

I know thet‘ of what force thou art 
To hold the costliest love in fee. 

But thou and I arc one in kind, 

As moulded like in natun^'s mint ; • 
And hill and wood and field did print 
The same sweet forms in eithcy* mind. 

For us the same^eold strc^amlet euiTd 
• Thro’ all his csldv^ing eojes ; the same 
All W'iiKls that roam thf> twilight came 
In whispers of the beauteous world. 

» 

At one d(‘ar knee Wf‘ proffer’d vows, 

One lesson fr<jim ojh‘ b(K)k we learn’d, 
Ere childhood’s tiaxm ringh^t turn'd 
To black ajid brown on kindrinl brows. 

And so my WM^alth resembles thine, 

But lie was rich where 1 was jKior, 

And he supplkM inv’ want the more 
As his unlikciicss fitted mine. 

f 

LXXIX 

If anv vague desire should rise, 

I'hat hoh’' Death ere Arthur died 
Had inAvod me kindl3’ from his side. 
And dropt the dust on tearless eyes ; 

Then fancy trapes, as fanc3^ can, 

* Tihe grief my loss in him had wrought,* 
A grief as deep as life nr thouglit. 

But stayed irr pea!ca with God and man. 

>3 
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1 make a picture in the brain ; 

I hear the sentence that ho (ftpeaks ; 
Hcj b(;ars the burthen of the wockg, 
But turns his burthen into gain. 

His credit thus sliall st;t me free « 

And, influence-rich to soother and save, 
UnuH<td example from the grave 
Iloaoh out dtjad haiuls to <>‘omfort mo. 


nxxx 

Cbuld I liave said while he was hero, 

“My love s^;all now no further range ; 
There cannot conns a in<*lkn\er change, 
For now is Jovt mature in ijar.’ 

Love, thiMi, luwl ho|K> of rict(»r store : 

VVhat end is* hero to my complaint ? 
This haunting whispi^r makes me faint, 

‘ More years had madi5 tiu^ lov(5 thee mon*.’ 

But Death r<*turns an answer sweet : 

‘ My sudden frost was^sudden gain. 

And gave all ripeness to the grain, 

It might have drawn from aflor-htjat.’ 


LXXXl » 

1 wage not any feud with Death 

For changes wrought on form and face 
No lower life that^ earth’s embrace 
May breed with him, can fright my faith. 

f 

Eternal process moving on, 

From state to state the spirit^ w'alks ; 
And these* are but the shatter’d stalks. 
Or ruin’d ehrv\salts of one. 

I • • 

Nor blame I Death, because he^bare 
‘ The use of virtue out of earth : 

I know* transplanted hiynan w*orth 
Will bloom to profit, othemi'liereF • 
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For this alone on Death I \iTeak 

The wrath tliat garners in my heart ; 
lie put our lives so far apart 
We cannot hear each other spt>ak. • 


nxxxii 

Dip down upon tlio northern shore, 

O sweet new-year delaying long ; 
Thou doest exp<!(:tant nature wrong ; 

Delaying long, delay no more. 

What stays thee from the cloude<l noons, 
Thy sweetness from its proper pla«! ? 
(.‘an trouble live with ^*<j»ril days, 

Or sadness in the summer inyons ? 

Bring orchis, bqng the foxglove spire, 

'Hie little sp<H*dweirs (birling blue, 
D<‘ep tulips dash’tl witU fu^ry dc*w, 

Laburnums, dropping-wells of fin*. 

• 

O thou, new-yt^ar, delaying long, 

J)elaye.st the# sorrow in my bkxKl, 
That longs to burst a frozen bud 

And floo(l a fresluir throat with sor.g. 


• i.xxxni 

When I contemplate nil alone 

The life tliat liaii b<;en thine hi'low. 

And fix niy thoiights on all the glow 
To which thy crescent would have gnjwn ; 

I sec thee sitting crown’d with good, 

A ceytral warmth diffusing bliss 
In^giance and smile, and clasp and kiss^ 
On all the branches of thy blocxl ; 

• • 

Thy blood my friend, and partly mine ; 

♦ -^For now the day was drawing on, • 

When thoij^ shouldVt link thv life with one 
Of mine o6'n house, and boys of thine 
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Had babbled ‘ Uncle * on my knee ; 

Hut that remorseless iron hour 
M»ulo cypress of her orange flower^ 
Dffspair of Hope, and earth of thee 

I sc«^m to meet their least desire,* 

To clap their che<jks, to call them mine* 
1 sec tlicir unborn faces shine 
Iktside the never-lighted fire. 

I SCO myself an honour’d guest, 

Thy partner in the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial table-talk, 

Or deep dispute, and graceful jest ; 

» 

While now thy prosperous labour fills 
The lips of men w'ith honest praise. 

And sun by sun the happy days 
Descend b<^low the golden lulls , 

W^ith promise of*a morn as fair ; 

And all the^ train of bounteous hours 
Conduct by paths of growing powers. 

To reverence and the silvcji;. hair ; 

Till slowly worn her earthly robe, 

Her javisli mission richly wrorfght. 
Leaving gn^at legacic's of tlioughl, 

Thy spirit should fail from off the globe,; 

« 

What time mine own might also flof^ 

As link’d with thine in love and fate. 
And, hovering o’er the dolorous strait 
To the other shore, irfv’'olved in thee, 

Arrive at last tlie blessed goal, 

And He that died in Holy Land 
Would rc?ach us out the shining^ hand. 
And takt' us as a singles soul. 

t • 

What reed was that on which I leant ? 

' Ah, backward fancy, wherefore wsAm • 
Tlio old bitterness agaii}, and break 
The low beginnings of content. • ♦ 
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. LXXXIV 

This truth came borne witli bier and pall, 

I felt it, wheiv 1 sorrow'd most, 

’Tis better to have loved and |o8t, 

Than never to have loved at all 

O true in word, and tried in deed, 

Demanding, so to bring relief 
To this which is our common grief. 

What kind of life is that I lead ; 

And whether trust in things above 

Be dinim'd of sorrow^ or sustain'd ; 

And whether love for him have drain'd 
My capabilities of love; ^ • 

Your words have virtue such as draws 
A faitliful answer from Hie breast, 

Thro* light reproaches, half exprest, 

• And loyal unto kindly iaws.^ 

My blood an even tenor ke|>t, 

* Till on mine ear this message falls. 

That in Vienna's fatal walls 

God's fingcT touched him, and ho slept. 

Tlie great Intelligences fair 

That*rango above our mortal state. 

In circle round the blessed gate. 

Received and gave him welcome there ; 

And led him thro' .the blissful climes. 

And shout'd him in the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesli 
Shall gather in the cycled times. 

But I remain'd, whose hopes were dim* 

Whose life, whose thoughts were little woith, 
To dwdnder on a darken'd earth, 

Wliere all things round me breathed of him. 

O friendship, equal-poised control, 

^ JQ hearf, with kindliest motion warm,^ 

* O sacred essence, other form, 

O solejpn p crowned soul ! 
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Yot nonft could bettor know than I, 

How much of acst at liuinan hands 
Tlie sense of human will demands 
fU' wliieh we dare to live or die. 

Whatever’ way my days do*,* line, 

I f<*lt and fool, tho’ loft alonel 
His being working in mine owu^ 

'J'iie footsteps of his life in mine ; 

A life that all thf> Muses dt‘ok’d 

With gifts of grace, that might express 
AJI-compn‘heri.sive tendornoss, 

All-subtilizing intelle<*t : 

• 

And SC) my passibri liath ru^t swerved 
'I\) works oj weaknc*ss, but I find 
An imago comforting the mind, 

Aiul ill my grief a strength r%vs(*rved. 

Lik<'\> iso th(? iinagiuativ*^ woe, 

'I’liat lov(‘<l to handh‘ s))iritiial strife, 
T)ifTus(‘d the tdiock thro’ all my life, 

Hut in the present broke the blow. 

My pulses therefore beat again 

For other friends that t)ni‘e I n^et ; 

, Nt)r ean it suit me to forg(‘t 
The? mighty hopes lliai make us men. 

1 woo your love ; I count if crime 
To mourn for any overniiieh ; 

1, the divided half of such 
A friendsliip as had master'd Time ; 

Whiehf masters Time indeed, and is 
Eternal, separate from fears : 

1'he all-assuming montfis and yo^rs 
(^at\ take no part away fmm this : 

But Sumtnef on the stc^aming floods, 

^ And Spring that swells the Harrow IBooks, 
And Aut umn, with a noise of rooks, * 
I'liat gather in the* waning wDods, ^ 
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Aiid every pulse of wind and wave 

Recalls, in change of light or gloom. 

My old afffHstion of the tomb. 

And my prime passion in the grave : 

• 

My old aflFc^ction of the tomb, 

A pari of stillness, 3'earns to speak ; 

* Arise, and get lluic forth and si^ek 
A friendship for the yc?ars to come. 

‘ 1 watch theo from the quiet shore ; 

Thy spirit uj) to mine can reac^h ; 

But in dear words of hiiinati speech 
Wo two communicate lut more.’ 

* 

And 1, ‘ Can clouds of natuit'^ stain 
The starry ch'arness of the free ? 

How is it ? Caiist thon i(<cl for me 
Some painless sympathy with pain ? * 

And lightly does tlie whisper fall ; 

‘ ’Tis hard for thee to fathom this ; 

I triumph in conclusive# bliss, 

And that serene result of all.’ 

• 

So hold I commerce with the dead ; 

Or sq methiiiks the dead would say ; 

Or so shall grief with symbols play, 

And pining life be fancy-fed. 

• 

Now looking to fiit)mc5 settled end. 

That these tlur^gs j)a8s, and I shall i)rove ^ 
A meeting soincwherc, love witli lov^e, 

I crave your pardon,^ O my friend ; 

If not BO fresh, with love as true, , 

I, clasping brot her- hands, aver 
I c^uid not, if I would, transfer 
The whole I felt for him to you. 

For which bo they that hold 

^The pH»miso of the golden hours*? 

* ‘^First love, first friendship, equal ponfers. 
That marrjf witli the virgin heart. 
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Still mino, that cannot but deplorct 
That beats within a lonely place, 
That yet remembers liis embrace, 
But at his footstep leaps no more, * 

My heart, tho’ widow'd, may not rest 
Quite in the love of w hat is g6ne, 
But to beat in time with one 

Tliat warms another living breast* 

Ah, take tho imperfect gift I bring, 
Knowing the primrose yet is dear, 
Tho primrose of tho later year, 

As not unlike to thait of Spring. 


« LXXXV 

Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, 

That rollest from tho gof'geous gloom 
Of evening oVer brake and bloom 
And meadow', slowly brc^tliing bare 

Tho round of space, and rapt below 
Thro’ all tho dowy-ta8s<*Ji’d wood, 

And shadowing dow'ii the liorned flood 
In ripidos, fan my brows and blow 

The fever from my cheek, and sigh 

The full lunv life that feeds tliy breat]^ 
Througliout my frame, till Doubt and Death, 
III brethren, let tho faiic}^^ fly 

From bedt to belt of crimHon seas 

On leagues of odoui stn^aining far. 

To where in yonder orient star 
A Ininclred spirits whispe^r * Peace/ 


LXXXVl 

I past tK'sid^ tho* reverend walls 

In which of old I wore the g^wn ; 
’ I roved at random tliro’ the towm, 
And saw' tho tumuh of tlie halls ; * 
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And heard onco more in college fanes 

The storm their high-built organs make» 
And thunder-music, rolling, shake 
The f»rophets blazon'd on the pan^s ; 

And caug^it once more the distant shout, 

The measured pulse of racing Oars 
Among the willows ; paci^ the shores 
And many a bridge, and all al>out 

The same gmy Oats again, and felt 

The same, but not tlu% same ; and last 
Up that long walk of limes I past 
To 8e<5 the rooms in which ho dwelt. 

Another name was on the door : 

I linger’d ; ail within was noise 
Of songs, and clapping hands, and boys 
That crash’d tiA) glass and l>oat the floor ; 

> 

Wliero once wo held debate^ a band 
. Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 

And labour, and the o/ianging mart, 

And all the framework of the land ; 

When one would aim an arrdw fair, 

But send it slackly from the string ; 

And one would pierce an outer ring, 

And one an inner, here and there ; 

And last the mast^T-bowman, he. 

Would cleave the mark. A willing car • 
Wo lent him. Who, but hung to hear 
Tlio rapt oration flowing free 

Prom point to point, with ])ower and r,raco 
And music in the bounds of law, 

To«tlk)se conclusions when we saw 
The God within him light his face, 

• , 

And seem to lift the form, and glow 
^ ^In azufo orbits heaventy-i^ iso ; 

And over those ether^l eyes 
The faf^T ok Mic^^l Angelo. 
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LXXXVII 

Wild bird, whoso warble, liquid swoot, 
Rings l^den thro’ tho budded quicks^ 

0 tell , me whore the senses mix, * 
O t(ill me wliere the passions meet, 

t 

Whence radiate : fierce exlrornes employ 
Tliy spirits in the darkening leaf. 
And ifi tJie midmost heart of grief 
Thy ])assion clasps a secret joy : 

And I — my harp would preludes woe — 

1 cannot all command the strings ; 
The gloiy of the sum of things 

Will flash along the chords and go. 


LXXXVIII * 

Witch-(*lms that djuntcrchangc^ (he floor 

Of this flat laVii with dusk and bright. 

Atid thou, wiih all thy breadth and height 
Of foliage, towering sy(‘ainore ; 

t 

How often, hither wandering down, 

Aly Artiuir found your shadows fair, 

^ And shook to all iJie liberal air' 

Tlio dust and din and steam of town : 

He brought an eye for all lib saw ; 

He mixt in all our sihiple sports ; 

They jileased him, fresh from brawling courts 
Ail'd dusty jiurlieus of tjiie law. 

O jt>y «to liim in this retreat, 

Immaiitled in ambrosial dark, 

I’o drink tlie cooler air. and m^rlj 
Hitr Iaiidsea})e winking thni’ tho heat : 

O sound to fout the brood of cares, 

^ The sweep of scythe in mornitlg dew,^ 

The gust that round the garden flew. 

And tumbled half the mellowing i^earaj 
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O bliss, whon all in circle drawn 

About him, heart and ear were fed 
To hear him, as he lay and read 
The Tuscan poets on the lawn : ^ 

Or in the all-golden afternoon 

A gubst, or happy sister, sung. 

Or here she brought the harp and flung 
A ballad to the brightening moon : 

Nor less it pleased in livi^lier moods, 

Beyond the lK)unding hill to stray, 

And break the livelo ng summer day 
With banquet in the distant woods; 

Whereat wo glancc'd from t|hcmc to tlfeino. 
Discuss’d tlio books to love or hate, 

Or touch’d the changes sof the state, 

Or threaded some Soc*ratie dream ; 

• 

But if I praised the busy |o\vn, 

He lowd to rail against it still, 

For ‘ ground in yoficler social mill 
Wo rub each other’s angle:? down, 

* And merge ’ ho said ‘ in form and gloss 
The pielurescjue of man and man.’ 

Wo jlalkM : the stream beneath us ran. 
The? wine-flask lying (‘oueh'd in moss, 

O^ cool'd within the glooming wave; 

And last, returning from afar, 

Before the crifnsi»n-c*ircled star 
Had fall’n into her father's grave, 

And brushing ankle-d<^ep in flowers, 

W^e iioard beJiind tlie woodbine veil 
The milk that bubbh*d in the pai/, 

And buzzings of the honied hours. 


1.x XXIX 

He tasted love with lialf his mind, 

^ .j# Nor e'Jfer drank the inviolate spring 
^ Where nighc^t heaven, who first could fling 
This ^ittea se^ ^mong mankind ; 
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That could the dead, whose dying eyes 

Were closed with wail, resume their life, 
Tliey would but find in child and wiie 
An iron welcome when they rise : ♦ 

’Twas well, indeed, when warm with wine. 

To pledge them with a kindly Cear, 

To talk them o’er, to wish thefii here. 

To count their memories half divine ; 

But if they came who past away, 

Beliold their brides in other hands ; 

The hard heir strides about their lands. 
And will not yield them for a day. 

Yea, tlio’ their sons were none of these, 

Not less the yct-lovod sire would make 
Confusion w/irse than death, and shake 
The pillars of domestic pi^ace. 

Ah dear, but come thou back* to me : , 

Whatever chiyige the years have wrought, 

I find not yet one lonely thought 
That cries againsti my wish for thee. 


Xi 

Wlion rosy plumelets tuft the larch, 

And rarely pipes the mounted thrush ; 

Or underneath the barren bush 
Flits by the sea-blue bird o{ March ; * 

Come, wear tlio form by which I know 
lliy spirit in time among thy peers ; 

The hope of unaccomplished years 
Be large and lucid rounfl thy brow. 

When Summer’s hourly-mellowing change 
May breathe, with many roses sw'cet. 
Upon the thousand weaves of iftrhcat, 

That ripple round the lonely grange ; 

Come : not in watches of the 

, But ivhere the sunbi*am brodBetli w%[m. 
Come, beauteous in thine after form, ^ 
And like a finer lig'iit in lig^t*- f ^ 
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xci 

If any vision should reveal 

^hy likeness, I might count it vain 
As but the canker cif the brain ; 

Yea, tho" it spake and made appc^al 

To chances where our lots were east 
Together in the days beliind, 

1 might but say, I liear a wind 

Of nicmor^^ murmuring the post. 

Yea, tho* it spake and bared to view 
A fact within the (^otning year; 

Anri tho’ tlu^ months, revolving rear. 

Should prove the phantoniAvarning true, 

They might not seem thy pl^ophecies, 

'But spirit i\al presentiments. 

And such refraction events 

As often rises eie they rise. 


xrii 

1 shall not see thee. Dare I say 
No spirit ever brake llie hand 
That stays him from the native land, 
Where first ho walk’d when clasp! in clay ? 

No visual shade of some one lost. 

But he, the *Spirit himself, may come 
Wliere all the nerve of sense is numb 
Spirit to Spirit, Gliqpt to Ghost. 

O, therefore from tliy sij^htless range • 

With gods ill uriconjecturrKl bliss, 

0#ftom the distance of tlie abyss 
Of trmfold*complicated change, 

C f 

Descend, and touch, and enter ; hr^ar 
9 The v4sh too strong for words to n^me ; 

That in this blindness of the frame 
My Cik 9 St^inay fee^ that ihine is near. 
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XCIII 

How puro at heart and sound in head, 

\Vith what divine affections bold , 

Should bo the man whoso thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead. 

I 

In vain shalt thou, or any, call 

The spirits from their golden day, 

P3xc<^pl, like them, thou too canst say. 

My spirit is at pcjaco w'ith all. 

They haunt the silence of the breast, 

Imaginations calm and fair, 

Tke memory like a c;loudless air, 

Tlio conscience asf a sea at rest : 

JBut when the heart is full of din, 

And doubt beside the po|*tal waits, 

They can but^ listen at the gates, 

And hear the household jar within. 


xciv , 

By night we linger’d on the lawn, 

For underfoot the herb was dry ; 

/ And genial warmth ; and o’er the sky 
The silvery haze of summer drawn ; 

And calm that let the tapers burn 

Unwavering : not a cricket chirr’d : 

• The brook alone far-off was heard. 

And on the board the fliittering urn : 

And bats went round in fragrant skies. 

And wdiecl’d or lit the filmy shapes 
That haunt the dusk, with critiioa capes 
And woolly breasts and beaded eyes ; 

( ' 

While now' w'o sang old songs tha^ peal’d 

. Prom knoll to knoll, where, couch’d €t Qpm, 
Tlie w'hRe kinp glimmer’d, and the trees 
Laid their dark arms abguti (he field. < 
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But when those others, one by one, 

Withdrew themselves from me and night, 
And in the house light aft^r light 
Went out, and I was ail alone, , 

A hunger, seized my heart ; I read 

Of that glad year whioli once had been, 

In those fall’ll leaves which kept their green, 
Tlie noble letters of the dead : 

And strangely on tlic silciu*o broke 

The siient-siieaking words, and strange 
Was love’s diiiiib cry def^dng change 
To test his worth ; and strangely spoke 

The faith, the vigour, bold to dwell 

On doubts that drivii tl*e coward back, 

And keen thro’ wordy snares to track 
Suggestion to tier inmost cell. 

So word by w’ord, and liru* by line, 

The dead man touch’d me from the past, 
And all at once it seem’d at last 
His living soul yas fiash'd on mine, 

And mine in his was wound, and w^liirl’d 
About em])yreal heights of thouglit, 

And came on that wliich is, and cauglTt 
T^^e doej) pulsations of the world, 

• 

Aeonian music measuring out 

The steps of Time — the shocks of Chance-^ 
The blows of I)(‘atli. At ler gth my trance 
Was cancell’d, stricken thro’ with doubt. • 

Vague w^ords ! but ah, how* hard to fftimc 
In matter-moulded forms of speech, 

Owef’n for intellect to reach 
Thro’ memory that whicli I became : 

• • 

Till now doubtful dusk reveal’d 
• ^0 Tlie knolls once more w’here, couch’d*at case, 
The white kine glimiper’d, and the trees 
Laid 4heir*dartf arms p^bout the field : 
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And Huok'd from out the distant gloom 
A breeze began to tremble o’er 
The large leaves of the sycamore, 

And fluctuate all the still perfume, ‘ 

And gath<^ring freshlier, overhead, 

Rock’d the full-foliaged elms, a‘nd swung 
The lujavy-folded rose, and flung 
The lilies to and fro, and said 

‘ The dawn, the dawn,’ and died away ; 

And East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights, like life and death. 
To broaden into boundless day. 


xcv 

You sa3% but wifli no touch of scorn. 

Sweet- hearted, you, wliosn light-blue oyea 
Are tender o^^er drowning flies. 

You tell me, doubt is Devil-born. 

I know not : ono,indm)d I kmsw 

In many a subtle question versed, 

Who toueli’d a jarring I^to at first 
But ever strove to make it true ; 

Porplext in faith, but pure in deodsj 
' At last ho boat his music out. 

Tliere lives more faith in honest doubt. 
Believe me, than in half thor creeds. ^ 

Ho fought his doubts and gatiu'r’d strength. 
He would not make his judgement blind. 
He faced the spectr^ips of the mind 
And laid them : thus he came at length 

To fini a stronger faith his own ; 

And Power was with him in ‘^[le night. 
Which makes the darkness ana tRo light. 
And dwells not in the light alone, 

But in the darkness and the cloud, 

. As over Sinai’s peaks of old,* ^ 

While Israel made their gods of gold, 
Altho’ the trumpet blew sOildud. c « 
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XCVI 

My love has talk'd with rocks and trees ; 
He finds on misty mountain-ground 
jftis own vast shadow glory-crcavned ; 
He sees himself in all he sees. 

Two partners of a married life — 

I look'd on these and thought of thoo 
In vastness and in mystery. 

And of my spirit as of a wife. 

These two — they dwelt with eye on eye, 
Their liearts of old have beat in tune, 
Their meetings made Dt^cember June, 
Their every parting was to ^ie. 

Tlieir love has never past aAyiy ; 

The days she never can forget 
Are earnesti that he loves her yet, 
Wliatc’er the faithless peofJe say. 

Her life is lone, he sits apart, 

He loves her yet, slie \rill not weep, 
The’ rapt in matters dark and deep 
He seems to sligftt her simple heart. 

He thrids^ the labyrinth of the mind. 

He reads the secret of the star. 

He seems so near and yet so far. 

He* looks so cold : she thinks him kind. 

I 

She keeps the gift of years before, 

A wither’d violet is her bliss : 

She knows not what his greatness is ; 
For that, for all, she loves him more. 

For him she plays, to him she sings 
Of early faith and plighted vows ; 
Sh^kfiowB but matters of the house, 
And he, he knows a thousand things. 

• , 

Her faith is fixt and cannot move, 

^3he dafldy feels him great and wise, • 
She dw'clls on him with faithful eyes, 

* I canpot iinde?stpnd : I love.’ 
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XCVII 

You leave us : you will sec the Rhine, 

And those fair liills I salFd below, c 
Wlien' I was there with him ; and go 
By summer belts of wlieat and vinp 

To where he breathed his latest breath. 

That (3ity. All her splendour seems 
No livelier than the wisp that gleams 
On Lethe in the eyes of Deatli. 

Let her great Danube rolling fair 

Knwind her isles, unmark'd of me ; 

I *'have not s/^en. I will not see 
Vienna ; rather dream that t here, 

A trcihle darkness, Evil liaunts 

The birth, the bridal ; friend from friend ^ 
Is oftener parted, fathers bend 
Above more graves, a thousand wants 

Gnarr at the heefs of men, and prey 

By each eold heai'th, apd sadness flings 
Her shadow on the blaze of kings t 
And yet myself liave licaid him say, 

Tnat not in any mother town 

With statelier progr(\s^s to and fro 
The double tides of ehariots flow 
By park and suburb under brown 

Of lustier leaves ; nor more content. 

He told me, lives ifi any crowd, 

Wghen all is gay witli lamps, and loud 
With sport and song, in booth ani tent, 

Imperial halls, or open plain; ' • 

And wlieels the circled dance, and breaks 
The rocket molten into flakes 
Of crimson or in emerald rain. 
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XCVIII 

Rises! thou thus, dim dawn, again, 

So loud with voices of the birds, 

Sc) thick with lowings of the Ivcrda, 

Day, when I lost the flower of men ; 

• 

Who trembles t thro’ thy darkling red 

On 3 ’on swoirn brook that bubbles fast 
By meadows breatiung of the past. 

And woodlands holy to the dead ; 

Who munnurest in the foliaged oaves 

A song that slights the coming care, 
And Autumn laying hero and therp 

A fiery finger on the leaves i; 

Who wakenest with thy halfhy breath 
To myriads on the gonial c‘artli, 
Memories ot bridal, or jof birth, 

And unto myriads more, of, deiith. 

O wliercsoevor those may 

Betwixt the slumber of the poles, 
To-day they* count as kindred souls ; 

Tliey know me not, but mourn witli me. 


xcix 

I climb the hill : ,from end to end 
Of all th<5 landscape* underneath, 

I find no place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend ; 

• 

No grey old grange, or lonely fold, 

Or low morass and whispering reed. 
Or simple stile from mead to int^d, 
Or shec^walk up the windy wold ; 

Nor hoary knoll of ash and^haw** 

That h»ars the latest linnet trill, 

• '•Nor quarry trench’d along the hill • 
And haunted by the wrangling daw ; 
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Nor runlet tinkling from the rock ; 

Nor pastoral rivulet that swerves 
To left and right thro’ meado\«7 carves. 
That feed the mothers of the flock ; * 

But each has pleased a kindred eye. 

And each reflects a kindlier day ; 

And, leaving these, to pass away, 

I think once more he seems to die. 


Unwabnh’d, the garden bough sliall sway, 

Tlie tender l/iossom flutter down, 
Unloved, thg.t beech will gather brown, 
This maple burn itself away ; 

Unloved, the sun-fiiow’er, shining fair, 

l\i%y round with flames her disk of seed, 
And many a roso-earnation feed 
With summer spic^c the humming air ; 

Unloved, by many a sandy fcar. 

The brook shall babble dowm the plain, 
At noon or when the lesser w'aih 
twisting round the polar star ; 

• 

Uncared for, gird the windy* grove, 

And flood the haunts of hem and crake*: 
Or into silver arrows break 
Tlie sailing moon in cre^ and cove ; 

Till frqm the garden and the wild 
A fresh assexuation blow. 

And year by year the landscape ^ow 
Familiar to the stranger’s child ; 

As year by ;fear the labourer tills 

His wonted glebe, or lops the^glades 
*And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle *ot the h^ls. , , 
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We leave the well-beloved place 

Where first we gazed upon the sky ; 

I'he roofs, that heard our earlv^st cry. 
Will shelter one of stranger race. 

We go. but ere we go from home, 

As dowm the garden-walks I move, 

Two spirits of a diverse love 
Contend for loving masterdoni. 

One wliispers, ‘ Here thy boyhood sung 
Long since its matin song, and lieard 
The low love-language of the biid , 

In native hazels tassel-hung % 

The other answers, ‘ Yea, but here 

Thy feet have stray'd in after hours 
With thy ibst friend among the bowers. 
And this hath made ‘them \rebly dear.' 

-These two have striven half the day, 

And each prefers his separate claim, 
Poor rivals a losing game. 

That will not yield eacli other way. 

I turn \o go : my feet are set ^ 

To leave thcf pleasant fields and farms ; 

« They mix in one another’s arms 
To one pure image of regret. 


On tliat last night before we went * 
From out the doors where I was bred, 
I Ream’d a vision of the dead, 
Wliich left my after-mom content. 

Methought I dwelt within a hall, 

^ «And ndlidens with me : distant hills « 
From hidden summits fed with rills 
A rivgr sliding the wall. 
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The hall with harp and carol rang. 

They Kang of what is wise and good 
And graceful. In the centre stood 
A statue veil'd, to which they sang ; * 

And which, the’ veil’d, was known, to me. 

The sliape of him I loved, and love 
For ever ; tlien Hew in a dove 
And brought a summons from the sea : 

And when tliey learnt that I must go 

They wept and wail’d, but led the way 
To where a little wshallop lay 
At anchor in the flood below ; 

And on by many a level inetsd, 

And shadox^ing bluff that made the banks, 
We glided winding under ranks 
Of iris, and the golden reed ; ^ 

And still as vastbr grew the shore, 

And roll’d t^ie floods in grander space. 

I’he maidens gather’d strength and grace« 
And presence, lordlier than , before ; 

And I inysolf, who sat apart 

And watch’d them, xvax’d in every limb ; 

I felt the thews of Anakim, 

The pulses of a Titan’s heart ; 

t 

As one would sing the death of xx’ar, 

And one would chant the history 
Of that great race, xvhich is to be, 

And one the shaping of a star ; 

Untirtho forward-creeping tides 

Began to foam, and we to draw 
From deep to deep, to where*' w^j saw 
A great ship lift her shining sides. 

The man we loved was there on deck, 

* But thrice as large as man ne benU., 

To greet us. , Up the side I went. 

And fell in silence on hiseifeck % 
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Wliereat those maidens with one mind 
* Bewail’d their lot ; I did them wrong : 

" We served tfaee here,’ they said, ‘ so lung, 
And ^"ilt thou l^ve us now behinr^ ? ’ 

So rapt I jw'as, they could not win 
An answer from my lips, but ho 
Replying, ‘ Enter likewise ye 
And go with us : ’ they enter’d in. 

And while the wind began to sweep 
A music out of sheet and vShroud, 

We steer’d her toward a crimson cloud 
That landiike slept along tlie deep. , 

cm • 

The time dra\\s^near the birth of Christ; 

• The moon is hid, the n^ht is still ; 

A single ehureli below ^bc hill 
Is pealing, folded in tlie mist. 

• 

*A single peal of bells below. 

That wakens* at this hour of rest 
A single murmur in the breast. 

That tljcse are not the bells I know. 

Like strangers’ voices here they sound. 

• In lands where not a memory strays. 

Nor landmark breathes of other days, 

But all is new uriliallow’d ground. 


To-night ungather’d let us leave 

This laurel, let this liolly stand : 
Wedi^e within the stranger’s land. 

And strangely falls our Christ mas-eve. 

• 

Our father’s^ dust is left alone 
• . And silent under other snows : 

There in due time the. woodbine blows. 
The vk>let Aut we are gone. 
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No more shall wayward grief abuse 

The genial hour with nuusk and mime ; * 
For change of place, j^jj lfegrowth of time. 
Has brok{{ the bond of d3rfl||f use. * 

Let care , that petty sliadows cast. 

By which our lives are chiefly prov'ed, 

A little spare the night I loved, 

And hold it solemn to the past. 

But let no footstep beat the floor, 

Nor bowl of wassail mantle warm ; 

For who would keep an ancient form 
Thro’ which the spirit breathes no more ? 

Be neither song,, nor game, nor feast ; 

Nor liarp be toucli’d, nor flute be blowm 
No dance, <ao motion, save alone 
What lightens in the lucid east 

Of rising w'orlds Ity yonder wood. 

Long sleeps Che summer in the seed ; 
Run out your measured arcs, and le\d 
Tlic closing cycle rich in good. 

cv 

Ring out, wild bells, to the w’ild sky, 

. The flying cloud, the frosty light : 

The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, w'ild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in* the ne\v, 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 

The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, rin|^ in the true 

Ring*out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich anb poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

, * 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

, And ancient forms of party^strife 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, puirei* laws. ^ 
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Ring out the .want, the care, the sin, 

The faithle sg^ co ldness of the times ; 

Ring out, |il||^out my mournful rhymes 
But i4ng the fuBp minstrel in. ^ 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of tmth and right, 
Ring in the common !ove of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in tlie valiant man anij free, 

Tlie larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 

Ring out the darkness o5 the lai:d, 

Bing in the Christ that is to bt\ 


It is the day when he was born, 

A bitter day that early* sank 
Behind a purple-frosty bank 
Of vapour, leaving night forlorn. 

The time admits not flowers or leaves 

To deck the banquet. Fierc^ely flies ^ 
The blast of North and East, and ice 
Makes daggers at ^ the sharpen’d eaves, 

And bristles all the brakes and thorns 
To yon hard crescent, as she hangs 
Above the wood which grides and clangs 
Its leafless ribs and irAn horns 


Together, in the drifts that pass 
Tor darken on the roiling brine 
Thai lAeaks the coast. But fetch the wine, 
Arrange the board and brim the glass ; 


Bring in great logs and let them lie, 
To mak8 a solid core of heat ; 

Be cheerful- minded, talk and treat 
Of all ev’is jis he wef e by ; 
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We keep the day. With fdstal oheer, 
With books and music, surely we 
Will drink to him, whatever he be, 
And sing ^le songs he loved '^^o hear. 


evil 

1 will not shut me from my kind. 

And, lest I stiffen into stone, 

I will not eat my heart alone. 

Nor feed with sighs a passing wind : 

What profit lies in barren faith, 

Ayd vacant yearning, the’ with might 
To scale the /icaven’s highest height. 

Or dive below the wells of Death ? 

* 

What find I in the highest place, 

But mine own phantom (;lianting hymns 'it 
And on the qepths of death there swims 

The roflox of a hurnkn face. 

i 

I’ll rather take what fruit may be 
Of sorrow under human* skies : 

’Tis hold that sorrow makes us wise, 

Whatever wisdom sleep with thee. ^ 


cviii 

Heart-affluence in discursive* talk 

From household fountains never dry ; 
The critic clearness of an eye, 

That saw thro’ all the i^Muses’ walk ; 

Seraplfic intellect and force 

To seize and throw the doubts of. man ; 
Impassion’d logic, which outrcfci 41 
The hearer in its fiery course ; 

I • 

High nature amorous of the good,^ 

. But touch’d with no ascetic gloom 
And passion pure in snowy bloom 
Thro’ all the yoars of April blood ; % 
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A love of freedom rarely felt, 

Of freedom in her regal seat 
Of England ; not the schoolboy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Celt ; % 

And manl^ood fused 'with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand, unask’d, in thine, 

And find his comfort in tiiy face ; 

All these have been, and thee mine eyes 
Have look’d on : if they look’d in vain, 
My shame is greater who remain. 

Nor let thy wisdom make me wise. « 


cix 

Thy converse drew us with* delight, 

The men of rathe and riper years : 

' The feeble soul, a hauat of fears, 

Forgot his weakness in thy sight. 

• 

On thee the loyal-hearted hung. 

The proud was lialf disarm’d of pride, 

Nor cared the serpent at thy side 
To flicker witli his double tongue. 

« 

The stern were nfild when thou wevt by. 

The fUppant put himself to school 
And heard thee, and the brazen fool 
Was soften’d, and he^knew not why ; 

While I, thy dearest, sat apart, * 

And felt thy triumph was as mine ; 

An(^ leved them more, that they were thine, 
The graceful tact, the Christian art ; 

• . 

Nor mine t^ sweetness or the skill, 

^ But mine the love that will not tire, • 

And, born of love, the^ vague desire 
That spurs an ifbitative will. 
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The churl in spirit, up or down 

Along the scale of ranks, thro’ all. 

To hivi who grasps a golden ball, * 
By blood a king, at heart a clown ; 

The churl in spirit, howe’er he veil 

His want in forms for fashion’s sake. 
Will let his coltish nature break 
At seasons tliro’ tlu; gilded pale : 

For who can always act ? but he, 

To whom a thousand memories call. 
Not being less but more than all 
The gentleness hC seem’d to be. 

Best seem’d the* thing Jie was, and join’d 
Each office of the social ^lour 
To noble mauners, as the flower 
And native growUi of noble mind ; 

Nor ever narrowness or spite, 

Or villain fancy fleeting by, 

Dre\v in the expression ‘of an eye, 
Where God and Nature met in light ; 

• 

And thus he bore without abuse 

The grand old name of gentleman, 
DefamtKl by every ehai^latan, 

And soil’d with all ignoblp use. 


CXI 

High wisdom holds my wisdom less. 

That I, who gaze with temperate eyes 
On glorious insufficiencies, ^ 

Set light by narrower perfectness. 

€ • 

But thou, that fillest ail the roqpi 
• CM all my love, art reason why 
1 seem to cafit a careless eye 
On souls, the lesser lords of*’ doom. 
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For wliat wert thou ? some novel power 
Sprang up for ever at a touch. 

And hope could never liope too much, 
In ^vhtching thee from hour to hc^r, 

Large eleijnentB in order brought, 

And tracts of calm from tempest made, 
And world-wide fluctuation sway’d 
In vassal tides that follow’d thought. 

CXII 

’Tis held that sorrow makes us wise ; 

Yet how much u isdom sleeps with thee 
Which not alone had guided me, 

But served the seasons that ^inay ris<5 ; 

For can I doubj, who knew thee keen 
In intellect, with force^and skill 
To strive, to fashion, {o fulfil — 

X, doubt not w^hat thou wouldst have been : 

* • 

A life in civic action warm, 

A soul on highest mission sent, 

A potent voice of Parliament, 

A pillar f^teadfast in the storm, 

Should licensod boldness gather force, 

« Becoming, when the time has birth, 

A lever to uplift the earth 
And roll it in another course, 

With thousand shocks that come and go, 
With agonies, with energies, 

With overthrowings, and with crieA, 

And undulations to and fro. 


CXIII ^ 

Who loves not Knowledge ? Wlio shall rail 
^ Agsinst'^her beauty ? May she mix • 
With men and prosper ! Who shall fix 
Her pillars ^ Lswher worl^ prevail. 
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But on her forehead sits a fire ; 

Slie sets her foru'ard countenance 
And leaps into the future chance. 
Submitting^ all things to desire. 

Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain — 

She cannot fight the fear of death. 
What is she, cut from love and faith. 
But some wild Pallas from the brain 

Of Demfins ? fiery-hot to burst 

All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Let her know her place ; 
She is the second, not the first. 

A highlT hand must make her mild. 

If all be not ^in vain ; and raide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With wisdom, like the younger child : 

For she is earthly of the mind* 

But Wisdom Jieavenly of the soul. 

O, friend, who earnest to thy goal 
So early, leaving me bcliind, 

I would tlio groat w'<>rld grey like thee, 

Wlio grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
revoronco and in charity. ' 

cxiv , 

Now fades the last long streak of snow. 
Now burgeons evciy maze of quick 
About the ilow^oring squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violtts blow. 

Now rings the woodland loud and long. 

The distance takes a lovelier hue. 

And droMTi’d in yonder living ^bbie 
Tlie lark becomes a 8iglitlofc>s song. 

Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 

^ The flocks are whiter down ttie 
And milkier every milky sail 
On winding streani or distant 
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Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In 3 ^nder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 
To bftild and brood ; that live the^ lives 

From land to land ; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too ; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 


cxv 

Is it, then, regret for buried time 

That keenlier in sweet April wakes, 

And meets the year, and gives and takes 
The 'colours of the crescent yrime ? 

Not all : the sejngs, the stirring air, 

The life re-orient out of dust, 

Cry thro’ the sense to Jiearten tnist 
In that which made the world so fair. 

Not all regret : the face wifi shine 
Upon me, Avhilo I muse alone ; 

And that dear voi(;e, 1 once liave known, 
Still speak to me of me and mine : 

Yet less sorrow lives in me * 

^ For days of happy commune dead ; 

Less yearninff for the friendship tied. 
Than some strong bond which is to be. 


ckvi 

O days and hours, your work is this, • 
To hold me from my proper place, 
A lif^tlb while from his embrace. 
For fuller gain of after bliss : 

That out of distance might ensue 

Pesire df nearness doubly sweet ; 
And unto meeting w'hen we meet. 
Delight^ a hpndre4^old acerhe, 
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For every grain of sand that runs, . 

And every span of shade that steals, 
And every kiss of toothed wheels, 
And all courses of the suns. ^ 


CXVII 

Contemplate all this work of Time, 

The giant labouring in his youth ; 

Nor dream of human love and truth, 

As dying Nature’s earth and lime ; 

But ti7ist that those wo call the dead 
Are breatherfi: of an ampler day 
For over nobler ends. They say, 

Tlie solid earth tvhereon wo tread 

« 

In tracts of fluent heat began, 

And grew to seeming-random forms, 

The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 

Till, at the last aA)so the man ; 

Who throve and branch’d from clime to clime, 
The herald of a higher race, 

And of himself in higher place,* 

If'so he typo this work of time 

« 

Within himself, from more to more ; 

Or, crown’d with attributes of woe 
Like glories, move his course, and show 
That life is not as idle ^ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom. 

And heated hot with burning fears, 

And dipt in baths of hissing teaip. 

And batter’d with the shocks of doom 

To shape ani use. Arise and fly . 

. Ttio reeling Faun, the sensual feast ^ ^ 

Move upward, , working out the beast, 

And lot the ape and tiger ^ c 
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Doors, isi-bere my heart wes used to beat 
So quickly, not as one that weeps 
I come once more ; tlie city gleeps ; 

I smell tlie meadow in the street; 

I hoar a f^hirp cf birds ; I see 

Betwixt the black fronts long- withdrawn 
A light-blue lane of early dawn, 

And think uf early days and thee, 

And bh'ss thee, for thy lips are bland 

And bright the friendship of thine eye 
And in my thoughts with scarce a sigh 
I take the pressure of thine hand. * 

cxix • 

I trust I have «iot wasted breath : 

I tliink we are not wliolly brain. 
Magnetic mockeries ; itot in vain, 

Dike Paul with beasts, 1 fcnight with Death ; 

Not only cunning casts in clay : 

Let Science Tprovc we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men, 

At least to me ? 1 would not stay. 

Let him, the wistr man who springs 
• Hereafter, up from cliildhood shape 
His action like tho greater ape, 

But I was bom to* other things. 

4xx 

Sad Hesper o’er the buried sun 

And ready, thou, to die with him, 

Thqu *w'atchest all things ever dim 
And dimmer, and a glory done : 

The team is loosen’d from the \^ain. 

The boftt is drawn upon the shore; 

* Thou listenest to the closing door. 

And life is^darkem’d in tlfb brain. 

.0 3 
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Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night, 

By thee the world’s great work is heard 
Beginning, and the wakeful bird ; 

Behind th^e comes the greater light : * 

The market boat is on the stream, » 

And voices hail it from the brink ; 
Thou hear’st the village hammer clink. 
And sco’st the moving of the team. 

Sweet Hespcr-Pliosphor, double name 
For wliat is one, tlie first, the last, 
Thou, like my present and my past. 
Thy place is changed ; thou art the same. 


cxxi t 

Oil, wast thou with me, dearest, then, 

Wliile I rose tip against my doom, 

And yearn’d /o burst the folded gloom,,, 
To bare the eternal Heavens again, 

c 

To fool once more, in placid, au e, 

The strong imagination roll 
^ A sphere of stars about my soul, 

In all her motion one with law ; 

* 

If thou wort with me, and *1110 grave 
Divide us not, be with me now. 

And enter in at breast and brow. 

Till all my blood, a fuller wave, 

'Be quicken’d ^^dth a livelier breath, 

And like an inconsiderate boy, 

As in the former flash of joy,*' ^ 

I slip the thoughts of life and death ; 

r 

And all the ^breeze of Fancy blo^Sf 

c And every dew-drop paints a bow, • 

The wizard lightnings deeply glow. 

And every thought breal^ oift a rose. » 
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cxxti 

There rolls the deep whore grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes liast thou seen ! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 

• 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, tlie solid lands, 

Like clouds they slia])e themselves and go. 

iJut in my spirit will I dwell. 

And dream my dream, and hold it true ; 
For tho* my lips may breathe adieu, 

I cannot think the thing farewell. 


CXXTTl 

That which we dare invokQ to bless ; 

Our dearest faith ; our ghastliest doubt ; 
- He, They, One, All ; 'ifithin, without ; 
Tho Power in darkness whom wo guess ; 

I found Him not in world or sun, 

Or eagle’fl wing, or insect’s eye ; 

Nor thro’ the questions men may try,* 

Tho petty cobwebs we have spun : 

• 

If e’er w'hen faitli had fall’n asleep, 

I heard a voice ‘ believe no more ’ 

And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the /Jodless deep ; 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part. 

And like a man in wTath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d ‘ I have felt.’ 

• • 

No, like a cjiild in doubt and fear : 

3ut that blind clamour made me w ise ; 
Then was I as a child that cries. 

But, ciyingf knchi» his fatner near ; 
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And what I am beheld again 

What is, and no man understands ; 
And out of darkness came the hands 
That reacl^ thro* nature, moulding men. • 


cxxiv 

Wliatcver I liavo said or sung, 

8omo bitter notes my harp w'ould give. 
Yea, tho’ there often sesem’d to live 
A contradiction on the tongue, 

Yet Hope had never lost her youth ; 

She did but look through dimmer eyes; 
Or Love but# play’d with gracious lies. 
Because lie felt so fix’d in truth : 

And if the song were full of ciire, 

He broatlied ^the spirit of the song ; 

And if tho wprds were sw'oct and strong 
He set his royal signet there ; 

f 

Abiding with me till I sail 

To seek thee on the mj^stic deeps, 

And this electric force, that keeps 
A thousand pulses dancing, fail. 


exxv . 

Love is and w^as my Lord find King, 

And in his presence 1 attend 
To hear tho tidings of my friend, 

Which eveiy hour his youriers bring. 

Love <s and w as my King and Lord, 

And will iHi, tho* as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and |leep 
Encompass’d by his faithful guard, 

I • 

And hear at times a sentinel 

• Who moves about from pla^e to ^ 

And w'hispers to tho worlds of space. 

In tho dc^ep nighf, that aU w'rlh 


f 
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CXXVI 

And all is well, tho’ faith and form • 
sunderM in the night of fear ; 

Well roars Die storm to those «that hear 

A deeper voice across tlic storm, 

« 

Proclaiming social truth shall spread. 

And justice, ev’n tho' thrice again 
The rod fool-fury of the Seine 
Should pile her barricades with dead. 

But ill for him that wears a crown, 

And him, the lazar, in his rags ; 

They tremble, the sustaining crags*; 

The spires of ice are topphnl down, 

And molten up, and roar in*flood; 

Tlie fortrcaa craslios from on high, 

The brut€5 earth light ens to the sky. 
And the great Aeon sinks m blood, 

And compass’d by tlic fires® of Hell; 

While tliou, dear spirit, happy star, 
O’erlook’st tfio tumult from afar. 

And smilest, knowing alt is well. 


• CXXVIT 

The love that rose pn stronger wings, 

Unpalsied when he met witli Death, 
Is comrade of the lesser faith 
That sees the course ^>f human things. 

No doubt vast eddies in the flood * 
Of onward time shall yet bo made, 
And throned races may degrade ; 

Yet O ye mysteries of good, 

• . 

Wild Hours ^hat fly with Hope and Fear, 
« if all your office had to do 

With old results that look like new : 
If thisvwenf all mission here. 
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To draw, to shefvtfae a useless swotd. 

To fool the crowd with glorious lies. 

To cleave a creed in sects and cries^ 

To change >he bearing of a w'ord. 

To shift an arbitrary power, , 

To cramp the student at his desk, 

To make old baremoss picturesque 
And tuft witli grass a feudal tower ; 

Why then my scorn miglit well descend 
On you and yours. I see in part 
Tliat all, as in some pitsce of art. 

Is toil fCbopcTant to an end. 

• cxxvrri 

Dear friend, far off, my lost (J^sire, 

So far, so nctyr in woe and weal ; 

0 loved the most, when most I feel 
There is a low'cr and a higher ; 

• 

Kno>vn and unknow'n ; human, divine ; 

Sweet human hand and ^ipa and eye ; 
Dear Jieavenly friend that canst not die. 

Mine, mine, for ever, over mine ; » 

* 

Strange friend, past, present, and to be ; 
Lovt^d deeplior, darklier ^understood ; 
Behold, I dream a dream of good, 

And mingle all the world with thee. 

CXXIX 

Th^” voice is on the rolling air ; 

1 liear thee wiiero the waters run ; 

Thou standest in the rising suA, • 

And in the setting thou art fair. 

• * 

What art thou then ? I cannot giiess ; 

'But tho’ I seem in star and flower • 

To feel thee sqme diffusive power, 

I do not ther^oro love the# liss ; • 
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My love involves the lovo before ; 

My love is vaster passion now ; 

Tho* mix’d with God and Nature thou, 
I scebi to love thee more and mov* 

Far off tlv>u art, but ever nigh ; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 

I shall not lose thee tho’ I die. 


cxxx 

O living will that shalt endure 

When all that seems shall suffer shock. 
Rise in the spiritual ruc'^, 

Flow tliro’ our deeds and mi^o them pure, 

That we may lift from out of dust 
A voice as unto him that licars, 

A cry above the conquer’d years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 

With faith that comes of self-control, 

The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close witli all wo loved 
And all we flow from, soul in soul. 


O TRUE and tried, so well and long. 

Demand not lllou a marriage lay ; 
la that it is tliy marriage day 
Is music more than afiy song. , 

Nor have I felt so much of bliss • 

Since first ho told me that ho loved 
A <^ughter of our house ; nor proved 
Since that dark day a day like this ; 

Tho* I since then have number’dT o’er 

^me tifirice three years : they went and came. 
Remade the blood and changed the frame, 
And y^t is Ipve nc^ less, bdt more ; 
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No longer caring to embalm 

In dying songs a dead regret. 

But like a statue solid-set, 

And moulded in colossal calm. 

Regret is dead, but love is moi*e , 

Tlian in the summers that are flown, 
For I myself with tlieso have grown 
To something greater than before ; 

WJiich makes app<mr the songs I made 
As ot^hocs out of weaker limes, 

As half but idle brawling rhymes, 

Tfie sport of random sun and shade. 

But where is sho^ the bridal flower, 

Tliai must bo made a wife ore noon ? 
She enters, gloM'ing like ^le moon 
Of Eden on its bfidal bower : 

On nio she bends*‘her blissful eyes 

And then oiitthco ; they meet thy look 
And brighten like the star that shook 
Betwixt the X)alins of paradise. 

O when her life was yet in bud, 

, He too foretold the perfect rosd. 

For thee she grow% for thee she grows 

For ever, and as fair as good. r 

• 

And thou art worthy ; full of jwwer ; 

As gentle ; liberal-minded, great, 
Consistent ; wearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly like U flower. 

But now set out : the noon is nc^ar, 

And I must give away the byde ; 

She fears not, or with thee beside 
And mo behind her, will not fear : 

I ^ 

For I that danced her on my ki\po, 

• That watch’d her on her nurse’s arm, * 
That shielded ,all her life from harm 
At last must part with hei^ tb thee ; « 
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Now waiting to be made a wife. 

Her feet, my darling, on the dead ; 

Their x>onsive tablets round her head. 

And the most living words of life ^ 

Breathed in her ear. The ring is on, 

The ‘^wilt thou ’ answer’d, and again 
The * wilt thou ’ ask’d, till out of twain 
Her sweet ‘ I will ’ has made yo one. 

Now sign your names, wliich shall bo road, 
Mute symbols of a joyful morn, 

By village eyes as yet unborn ; 

The names are sign’d, and overhead 

• 

Begins the clash and clang tiiiat tolls 

The joy to every wandering breeze ; 

The blind wall rooks, ana on the trees 
The dead leaf trembles to the bells. 

• 

O happy hour, and happier* hours 

Await thc*m. Many a merry face 
■ Salutes them — maidens*of the place, 

That pelt us in tjic porch with flowers. 

O happy hour, behold the bride 

With, him to whom her hand I gave. 

They leave the porch, they pass tlio grave 
That has to-day its sunny side. 

To-day the grave* is bright for mi\ 

For them the liglit of life increased, 

Who stay to sliaro the morning feast, 
Who rest to-night beside tlio sea. 

Let all my genial spirits advance • 

To meet and greet a whiter sun ; 
My^d:K)oping memory will not shun 
The foaming grape of eastern France?. 

It circles round, and fancy *play^, 

^And hdkrts are warm’d and faces bloom, 
As drinking health to bride and groom 
We wjjl^h them st^re of haippy days. 
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Nor count me all to blame if 1 
Conjecture of a stiller guest, 

Perchance, perchance, among the rest. 

And, tho’^ in silence, wishing joy, • 

But they must go, the time draws on. 

And tlioso w'hite-favour’d horsJ^a wait ; 
They rise, but linger ; it is late ; 

Farewell, we kiss, and they are gone. 

A shade falls on us like the dark 

From little cloudlets on the grass, 

But sweeps away os out wo pass 

To range the woods, to roam the park, 

• 

Discussing how fheiv courtship grew, 

And talk of others that are wed, 

And how she look'd, and what he said, 
And back wo come at fall of* dew. 

« 

Again tlio feast, the speech, the glee, 

The sliado of passing tliought, the wealth 
Of words anti wit, the double health'. 

The crowning cup, the throe-times-throe. 

And last the dance ; — till I retire : 

Dumb is that tower which spake so loud, 
« And high in heaven the streaming cloud, 
And on the downs a rising fire : 

And rise, O moon, from ypnder down. 

Till over down and over dale 
All night the shining vapour sail 
And pass the silont-Hgl^ted tow'n, 

The wiiite-faced halls, the glancing rills, 

And catch at every mountaiii head. 

And o'er the friths that branch a^d spread 
Their sleeping silver thro’ the hills ; 

And touch {vith shade the bridal doors, 

, With tender gloom the roof, ^ the wsil ; ^ 
And breaking let the splendour fall 
To spangle all the' happy isiJieres « 
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By which they rest, and ocean sounds, 

And, star and system rolling past, 

A soul shall draw from out tlie vast 
And strike his being into bounds, 

% 

And, moved thro’ life of lower phase, 

Result; in man, be born and think, 

And act and love, a (Joser link 
Betwixt us and the crowning race 

Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 

On knowledge ; under whose command 
Is Eartli and Earth’s, and in tlieir hand 
Is Nature like an open book ; 

No longer half-akin to brute. 

For all we thought and loved and did, 
And hoped, and suffer’d, ^is but seed 
Of w'hat in tlieijf is flower and fruit ; 

Whereof the man, that witlf me trod 
This planet, was a nobfo typo 
- Appearing ere the tim(»f^ Mere ripe. 

That friend of mine who lives in God, 

That God, Avhich*evor lives and loves. 

One God, one law, one element, 

And hue far-off divine event, 

To M'hich the M'hole creation moves. * 


EDWIN MORRIS ; OR, THE LAKE 

[First published in Pot^, ^eveuth edition, 1861. | 

O MB, my pleasant rambles by tli.o lake, ^ 

My sweet, wild, fresh three quarters of a yi^ar 
My one Oasis ijp the dust and drouth 
Of efity life f I was a sketclier then : 

See here, my doing : curves of jnountain, bridge, 
Boat, island, ruins of a castle, built * 

When mqn kne\if how to build, upon a rock, 

Witti turrets lichen-gilded like a rock : 

And hero, jiew-gomers^in an ancient hold, 
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New-comers from the Mersey, millionaires, 

Here lived the Hills — a Tudor-cliimniod bulk 
Of mellow brickwork on an isle of bowers. 

% 

O me, my ]rileasant rambles by tlie lake 
Witli Edwin Morris and with Edward Bull 
The curate; he was fatter than his cuife. 

But Edwin Morris, he that knew the names, 
Long learned names of agaric, moss and fern, 

Who forged a tliousand theories of the rocks, 

Who taught me how to skate, to row, to swim, 
W^ho read me rhymes elaborately good. 

His own — I call’d him t’richton, for he seem’d 
All-perfectJ finish’d to the finger Jiail. 

And once I ask’d ^him of his early life. 

And his first passion ; and ho answer’d me ; 

And well his words became him : twas he not 
A full-cell’d honeycomb of eloquence 
Stored from all flowert ? Pool -like he spoke. 

‘ My love for Natufh is as old as I ; 

But thirty moons, one hoiieymoon to that. 

And three rich sennights more, *my love for her. 
My love for Nature and my love for her, 

Of different ages, like twin-sisters grew,® 
Twin-ftisters differently beautiful. 

To some full music rose and sank the sun, , 
And some full music schem’d to move and change 
With all the varied changes of the dark. 

And either twilight and the day between ; 

For- daily hope fulfill’d, to rise again 
Revolving toward fulfilment,*' made it sweet 
To Avalk, tp sit, to 4$Ieop, to wake, to bi'eathe.* 

Or this or sometliing like to this lic^ spoke. 
Then said the fat-faced curate Edward Bfill, 

‘ I take it, God made the >^oman for the man, 
And for the good and increase of the w'orld. 

A pretty face is well, and this is well,* 

To hav]^ a dame indoors^, that trims us up,^ * 
And keeps us tight ; but these ur^real^ways 
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Seem but the theme of writers, and indeed 
Worn threadbare. Man is made of solid stuff. 

1 say, God made the woman for the man, 

And for Hio good and increase of the world.’ 

% 

‘ Parson,’ srJd I, * you pitch the pipe too low : 
But I have sudden touches, and can run 
My faith beyond my practice into his : 

Tlio’ if, in dancing after Letty Hill, 

I do not hoar the bells upon my cap, 

I scarce hear other music : yet say on. 

What should one give to liglit on such a dream ? ’ 
I ask’d him hpJf-sardonically. 

Give ) 

Give all thou art,’ ho answer’d, p^d a light 
Of laughter dimpled in his swarthy cheek ; 

‘ I would l\avo hid her needle in miy lieart, 

To sijvc her little fipger from a scratch 
No deeper than the skin : my ^‘ars could he-ar 
Her lightest breaths : her least tromark was worth 
The experience of the w ise. I went and came ; 
Her Voice fled always thro’ the •summer land ; 

1* spoke her name alone. Thrice -happy days ! 

The flower of each, those moments w^ien we met. 
The crown of all, w'e met to part no more.’ 

« 

Were not his words delicious, I a beast • 
To tal^p them as I did ? but something jarr’d ; 
Whether he spoke toe largely ; that there seem’d 
A touch of something false, some self-conceit, 

Or over-smoothness : liowsoe’er it w^as, 

He scarcely hit my liuniour, and I said : 

• 

* Friend Edwin, do not think yourself alpne 
Of all men happy. Shall not Love to me, 

As in the Latip song I learnt at school, 

Sneeze out % full Gtod-bless-you right and left ? 
But you can talk : yours is a Igindly vein ; 

I have, I think, — Heaven knows — as^much w'ithin 
Have, 05 'ishoulcf have, but for a thought or tyo, 
Tha! like a purple beech among the greens 
Looks out^of > ’^is from want in her : 
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It is my shyness, or my self-distrust, 

Or something of a wayward modern mind 
Dissecting passion. Time will set me right.* 

» 

So spoke I 4cnowing not the things that were* 

Tlum said the fat-faced curate, Edward Bull : 

^ God made the woman for the use of Aian, 

And for tlie good and increase of the world.’ 

And 1 and Edwin laugh’d ; and now we paused 
About the windings of the marge to hear 
The soft wind blowing over meadowy holms 
And alders, garden-isles ; and now we left 
The clerk behind us, I and he, and ran 
By ripply ^ shallow's of the lisping lake, 

Delighted with the fgeshness and the sound. 

But, w'hon the bracken rusted on their crags. 

My suit had wither’d, nipt to de%th by him 
That was a God, and js a lawyer’s clerk. 

The rentroll Cupid of, our rainy isles. 

’Tis true, w'e met ; one hour I had, no more : 

She sent a note, the seal an Elle vous suit, 

The close ‘ Your Letty, only yours ’ ; and this 
Thrice underscored. Tlie friendly mist of morn 
Clung to the lake. I boated over, ran 
My craft aground, and heard with beating heart 
The Siveet-Gale rustle round the shelving keel ; 

And out I stept, and up I crept : she moved, 

Like Proserpine in Enna, gathering flowers : 

Then low and sweet I w'histled thrice ; and she, 

She turn’d, w'e closed, we kiss’d, swore faith, I breathed 
In some new' planet : a silent cousin stole 
Upon us and departed : ‘ Ifeave,’ she cried, 

‘ O leave n^c ! ’ ‘ Never, dearest, never : here 
I bravo the Avorst : ’ And w'hile w^e stood like fools 
Embracing, all at once a score of pugs , 

And poodles yell’d within, and out thoy^came ' 

Trustees and Aunts fjnd Uncles. ‘ What, with him ! 
Go ! ’ (shrill’d tlife eotton<spinning chorus) ‘ him ! * 

I chok^. Again they shriek’d the l^rthen J Him ! ’ 
Again Avith hands of wild rejection * Go ! — 

Girl, get you in ! ’ She went— ^nd it^ one, month 
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Thev wedded her to sixty thousand pounds, 

To lan^ in Kent and messuages in York, 

And slight Sir Robert witli his watery smile 
And educated whisker. But for me, 

They set an ancient creditor to work : % 

It seems I broke a close with force and arms : 
There came a tnystic token from the king 
To greet the sheriff, needless courtesy ! 

I read, and fled by night, and flying turn'd : 

Her taper glimmer’d in the lake below : 

I turn’d once more, close-button’d to the storm ; 
So left the place, left Edwin, nor have seen 
Him since, nor heard of her, nor oared to hear. 

Nor cared to licar ? perhaps : yet long ago 
I liave pardon’d little Lctty ; luJt indeed, 

It may be, for her own dciar sakft but this, 

She seems a part of those fresh days to mo ; 

For in the dust and droutli of London life 
She moves among my visions o? the lake, 

While the prime swallow dips his wing, or then 
Whilcf the gold-lily blows, and fyerhead 
The light cloud smoulders on the summer crag. 


COME NOT, WHEN I AM DEAD 

[First published in The, Keepsake^ 1851.] 

Come not, when I am dead, 

To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 

To trample round my fallen head, 

And vex the unhapp3^dust thou wouldst not Save. 
Til ere let the wind sweep and the plover cry ; 

But thou, go by. ' 

Child, if it ^ere thine error or thy crime 
1 care no longer, being all unblesi : 

* Wed whom thou wilt, but I aiti sick of Time, 

And 1 desire to rest. 

Pass oh, w^eak heart, and leave me where I lie ; 

Go by.^go ]fy. 
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, FRAGMENT 

[First published in Poetns, aoventh edition, 1S51.] 
r- 

He clasps the crag with crooked hands ; 

Close to the sun in lonely lands,* 

King'd witii the azure world, he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 

He watches from his mountain walls, 

And , like a thunderbolt he falls. 

SONNET TO W. C. MACREADY 

« 

(First published in The Times, March 3, 1851.] 

Farewell, MacTcady, since to-night we part ; 
Full-handed tliunders often have confessed 
Thy power, well-used to movo^the public breast. 
Wo tliank thee with bur voice, and from the heart. 
Farewell, Macready, s^ince this night we part. 

Go, take thine hoiipurs homo ; rank with the best» 
Garrick and statelier Kemble, and the rest 
Who made a nation purer through their art. 

Thine is it that our drama did not die, 

Nor flicker down to brainless pantonj^me, 

And. those gilt gauds men-children swarm to see. 
Farewell, Macready ; moral, grave, sublime ; 

Our Sliakespeare’s bland and universal eye * 

Dwells pleased, tlirough twice.a hundred years, on thee. 

THE THIRD OF FEBRUARY, 18621 

[First published in The Examiner, Feb. 7, 1852, signed * Merlin*.] 

My T^rds, we heard you speak : you told us all 
That England's honest oensurc went too far ; 

That our free press should cease to brawl. 

Not sting the flery« Frenchman into war. 

* Parliament opened on this date. In the 4 lebate in the House 
of T^rds, on the Address several of the speakers depeeoaM the 
violent opposition to Napoleon and Franco which the coup d'ttof 
had arou^ in the press jand on the pl^tfsrm. ^ 
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It was our ancient privilege, my Lords, 

To fling whatever we felt, not fearing, into words. 

We love not this French God, the child of Hell, 
Wild War, who breaks the converse <t>f the wise ; 
But though we love kind Peace so well, 

We dare not ev’n by silence sanction lies. 

It might be safe our censures to withdraw ; 

And yet, my Lords, not well : there is a higher law. 

As long as we remain, we must speak free, 

Tho’ all the storm of Europe on us break ; 

No little German state are we, 

But tlie one voice in Europe : 'we mvst speak ; 
That if to-night our greatness wore struck ticad, 

There might be left some record t>f the things we said- 

If you be fearful, then must we b^ bold. • 

Our Britain cannr^t salve a tyrant o*er. 

Bettor the waste Atlantic roll'di 
On her and us and cm's for evermore. 

WhatJ have we fought for Freedom from our prime, 
At last to dodge and palter with a public crime ? 

Shall we fear him ? (Jur own we never fear’d. 

From our first Charles by force we wrung our claims. 
Prick’d by tlip Papal spur, we rear’d, 

We flung the burthen of tlie second James. • 

I say, w'e never fear’d ! and as for these. 

We brdke them on thq land, we drove them on the seas. 

And you, my Lords, y6u make the people muse , 
In dohbt if you be of our Barons’ breed — 

Were those your sires who fought at Lewes ? 

Is this the manly stram of Runnymede ? 

O fall’n nobility, that, overawed, • 

Would lisp in honey’d whispers of this monstrous fraud ! 

We feel, at least, that silence here were sin, 

Not ours the fault if we ha ve» feeble hosts — 

If easy patrons ^ their kin * 

Hi|ve left the last free race with naked coasts ! 
They knew the precious things they had to guard : 

For U8, w^williQOt fipare the tyrant one hard word. 
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Tho^ niggard throats of Manchester may bawl, 
What England was, shall her true sons forget ? 
We are not cotton-spinners all, 

But some love England and her honour yet. 

And these in 6ur Thermopylae shall stand, 

And hold against the world ttiis honour ^of the land. 


HANDS ALL ROUND 

[FifHt published in The Examiner, Feb. 7, 1852, signed ‘Merlin.’] 

First drinlt a health, this solemn night, 

A health to England, every guest ; 

That man ’s the best^^ cosmopolite 
Who loves his native county b^t. 

May Freedom’s oak foj ever live 
With stronger life f^m day to day ; 

That man 's the true Conservative, 

Who lops the moulder’d branch away. 

Hands all round ! 

(3od the tyrant’s hope confound ! 

To this great cause of freedom drink, my friends^ 
And tlie great name of England round and round.. 

c- 

A health to Europe’s honest men ! 

Heaven guard them from her tiyrants’ jails ! 

From wrong’d Pocrio’s noisome, don. 

From iron’d limbs and tortured nails ! 

We curse the crimes of southern kings, 

The Russian w'hips and Austrian rods — 

We, likewise, have our eviP things; 

Too much we make our Ledgers, Gods, 

Yet hands all round ! ^ 

God the tyrant’s causo confound ! * 

To Elurope’s better health we drink, my friends, 
And the greats name of England round and round* 

What health to France, if Prance be she, 

Whom martial prowess only qjiicffms^? 
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Yet tell her — Better to be free 

Thani vanquish all the world in arms. 

Her frantic city’s dashing heats 

But fire, to blast, the hopes of men. 

Why change the titles of your streets 
You fools, y^ou’ll want them all again. 

Yet hands all round ! 

God their tyrant’s cause confound ! 

To France, the wiser France, we drink, my friends. 
And the great name of England round and round. 

Gigantic daughter of the West, 

We drink to thee across the flood, 

We know thee most, we love thee best, 

For art thou not of British bhyod ? 

Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 

Permit not thou the tyrant p(Avers 

To fight thy mother here alone, 

But let thy broadsides roar viith ours, 

Hands all round ! • 

^ God the tyrant’s cause confound ! 

To our great kinsmen of thb West, my friends, 
And the great name of England round and round. 

O rise, our strong Atlantic sons, 

When war egainst our freedom springs ! 

O speak to Europe thro’ your guns ! 

They^ can bo understood by kings. 

You must not mix our Queen with those 
That wish to keep tlieir people fools ; 

Our freedom’s foemen are her foes, 

She comprehends the race she rules. 

Han^ all round ! ^ 

God the tyrant’s cause confound ! , 

To our dear kinsmen of the West, my friends. 
And the_ gieat cause of freedom round and round. 
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ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE 01^ 
WELLINGTON 
iFirst published 1852.] 

I 

Bury the Great Duke 

Wjth an empire’s lamentation, 

Lt't us bury the Great Duke 
To the nojse of the mounnng of a mighty nation, 
Mourning 'whefi their leadeis fall, 

Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, t 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 

^ II 

Where shall w'e lay the man whom we deplore ^ 
Here, m streaming Loudon’h central roar. 

Let the sound of those ho wrought for. 

And the feet of tlfose lie fought for, 

Echo round his bones for evermore. 

• HI 

Ijoad out the pageant : sad ^nd slow, 

An fits an universal w^oe, 

Let the long long procession go, 

An^l let the sorrowing crowd about ft grow. 

And let the mournful martial music blow 
The last great Englishman is low. 

IV 

Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 

Bemembering all his greatness in the Past 
‘No more in soldier fashidh will he greet 
'With li£^ed hand the gazer in the stioet. 

O friends, our chief s^teipracle is mute : 
jMourn for the man of long-enduriifg Jhlood, 

'The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute 
‘Whole in hinyself, a common good, 

{Mourn for the man of amplest in^uence. 

Yet «clearest of ambitious crime, 

Our greatest yet with least pretence, 

Great in council and great in Svar,« 
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Foremoet captain of his time, 

mm\] in saving nommon^aengfi. / 

^nd, as the greatest only are, 4 
In Ilk simplicity sublime. 

O good grey iAiuclx.all men Unew, 

O voice f^om aliich their omens ftU men dre\v, 

0 iron nfirvfl tQ tnifl ncnafll Qn true, 

O fallen at length that tower of strength 
Which stood four-sq^uare to rll the winds tliat blew ’ 
Such w'as he whom we depioie. 

The long sclf-ss^ciificc of life is o’er. 

The great World- victor’s victor will be seen no more. 

V 

All is over and done : ^ 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for tliy srm. •• 

Let the bell bet, toll’d. 

Render thanks to the Givcg, 

And ^der hini to Ui e mqiidd. 

Under the croibs of gold 
l?liat shines over city and fiver, 

There he shall rest for o\er 
Among the w ise Vind tlie bold. 

Let the bell be toll'd : 

And a reverent people behold 
The towering car, tlie sable steeds ; 

Bfight let it be with its blazon’d deeds, 

Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be to4'd : 

And a deeper knell in the heart be knoll’d ; 

And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roll’d 
Thro^ the dome of tlie golden cross ; 

And the volleying cannon thunder hii) losaj^ 

He knew their voices of old. » 

For mimyia time in many a clime 
His cajptain’s-ear has heard ^ them boom 
Bellowing victoiy, bellow ii^g doom : 

When he with those deep voices' wrought, 
Guarding r&^lms and kikP shame;, 

"With, tll^ deep voices oitr dead captain taugh 
ani asserts hk claim ^ 
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In tliat dread sound to the great name, 

Which he lias worn so pure of blame, * 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attemper’d frame. 

O civic nfuse, to such a name, 

To sueli a name for ages long, « 

To Hucii a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame, 

And ever-echoing avenues of song. 

VI 

Who is lie that cometh, like an honour'd guest, 
With banner and with music, with soldier and with 
pi;iest, 

With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest ? 
Mighty Seaman, this is he ^ 

Was great by laW as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee A\el], thou famous man, 
Tlie greatest sailor since our world began. 

Now, to the roll of muffled drums. 

To thee the greatest' soldier comes ; 

For this is he * 

Was groat by land as thuu Jiy sea ; 

His foes were thine ; he kept us free ; 

O give him welcome, this is he 
Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

Add worthy to be laid by thee ; 

For this is England’s greatest son. 

He that gain’d a hundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun ; 

Tliis is he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assaye/i^^J^ 

Gksh’d with liis fiery feV and won 
And underneath another sun, 

Wan-ing on a later day, 

Hound affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treb le works , the vast design: 

OTTiis labour’d rampart-lines. 

Where he grAitly stood at bay, ^ 

Whfgice stnMT, 

And ever great and greater grew. 

Beating from the wWed vine# 
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Back to France her banded swarms, 

Back to France with countless blows, 

Till o’er the hills her eagles flow 
Beyoflsid the Pyrenean pines. 

Follow’d up in valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, clamour of men, 

Roll of cannon and clasl) of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes. 

Su&h. a -war su ch a ek)8e. 

Again their ravening eagle rose 

In anger, wheel’d on Europe-shadowing wings, 

And barking for the thrones of kings ; 

Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 
On that lou d sabbath shook the spoiloi: down ; 

A day of* onsets of despair ! ^ 

Dash’d on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foam'df* themselves away ; 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew ; 

Tliro* the long-tormented afr 
Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray. 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew. 
So great a soldier taught uf there, 

What long-enduring hearts could do 
In that world’s-earthquakc, Waterloo ! 

Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure* as be from taint of craven guile, 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O ^haker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

{ If aught of things tliat here befall 
Touch a spirit among tilings divine, 

, If love of country move thee there at all, 
i Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine ! 
And thro’ the centuries let a people’s voice * 

In lull acclaim, # 

A people’s voice, 

The pr^ -and echo of all human fame, 

A people’s voice, when they rejoice 
At civic revel and pomp a^ game, 

Attest their^great commander’s claim 

g ith honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 
lernal honour to his name. 
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A people’s voice ! we are a people yet. < 

'Tho* all men else their nobler forget. 

' mobs IftwlfisSif Pnurfas ! 

Thank Hitn who isled us here* and rouglily set 
His Briton in blown seas and storming showers* 
Wo iiave a voice, with which to pay the debt 
Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
To tliose great men who fought, and kept it ours. 
And keep it ours, 0 Gotl, from brute control ; 

O Statesmen, guaid us, guard tTie eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whol e, 

SAnd save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwiyt a people and their ancient throne, 

'That sober freedom out of \\iiich there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings ; 

For, saving that* ye help to save mankir.d 
Till public wrong bo erumbk*^ into dust, 

And drill the rawiM'orld for the march of mind, 
Till crowds at length bo sane and crowns be just. 
But wink no more in slothful overtrusl. 
Remember him ho led ycnir hosts ; 

Ho bad you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons moulder on tfic seaward wall ; 

His voice is silent in your council-hall '' 

For ever ; and whatever tempests lour 
F6r ever silent ; even if they broke 
In thunder, silent ; yet remember all ^ 

He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke ; 
Who neyer sold the truth -to serve, th e ho ur^ 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power; 

Who let the turbid streams of rumour flow 
Thro’ either babbling wbrld of high and low ; 
Whos 0 c.life was work, >vhose language 
With rugged maxims hewn from life ; 

Who never s^ke agaipst a foe ; « 

Whose eighty winters fr^ase with one rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right : 
Truth-teller was our England’s /Hatred named ; 
Truth-lover was our English Di^; 

Wliatever record leap to light 
He never shall be ’shamed. » « 
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Lo, the leader in these glorious \«raTS 
Now^to glorious burial slo'aly borne. 

Follow’d by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Honour slio\icr’d all her stars, 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her iiorn. 

Yea, lot all good things await 
Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rougii island-story, 

The p ath of duty was the way to 
He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden t ^ 

Love of self, before his jouiney closes, 

He shall find the stubboi-n thi^o burstmg 
fotp which oiitrcddcn 

Not once or twice iii our fair isl nd-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory 
He, that ever following hor,iCommands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and liands, 

Thro’ the long gwrge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags ot Duty b(*alcd 
Are close upon the shining table-lands * 

To which our God Himself is jnpou and sun. 

Siioh was he : fiis work is done,^ 

But while the races of mankind endure, 

Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of c\ery land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure : 
Till in all lands and thro’ all human story 
The path of duty bo the way to glor/ 

And let the land w hose hearths he sa v(*d from shame 
For mauy and many an age proclaim 
At civic revel and pomp and game, 

An^'^en th^ long-illumineS cities flame, 

Their ever-l#yal iron leader’s fame, 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to liim, 
Etamal hoAour jto .his name. 
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Peace, his triumph will be sung 
By some yet unm oulded tongtie /t-c-c 
F ar on in summera that we shall not sef : 

Peace, it ii a day of pain 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 

T^ate the little cliiidren clung : ^ 

O peace, it is a day of pain 

For one, upon whose hand and heart and brain 

Once the weight and fate <if Europe hung. 

Ours the pain, be his tiie gain ! 

Aloro than is of man’s degree 
Must be with us, watching hero 
At thi^, our great solemnity. 

Whom wo see ncjfi we revere. 

We revere, and wo refrain 
From talk of battles loud and vain, 
i'Arul brawling memories all top free 
P\>r such /I wise iyimility 
As befits a solemu fane : 

We revere, and while we hear 
/The tides of Musw’s golden sea 
^Setting toward eternity, 

.Uplifted iiigh in heart and Hope are we, 

Until wo doubt not that for on© so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
TOan when ho fought at Waterloo, 

And Victor he must ever be. 

JFor tho’,,the Giant. Ages heave the hill * 

And break ^ the shore, and . evormoro 
Make and break, and 'work their will ; 

Tho’ .world on world in myriad myriada.XQll 
1^unjd.JiSi cam’ll with different powers, 

And oyier forms of life than ours. 

What know we greater tlian the soul ? 

On God and Godlike men we build our ti-ust. 
Husli. the Dead Alarch wails in tiie people’s ears 
The dark crowd mpves, and there are sobs and tears 
The black erfrth yawns : the mortal disappears ; 
Aslies to ashes, dust to dust ; ^ 

He is gone who seem’d so great. — 

Gone ; but nothing can befesve ^ 
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Of the force he made his own 
B^ing here, and we believe him 
Something far advanced in State, 

And#that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him. 

Speak no more of his renown, 

Lay youi^ earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him. 

God accept him, Clirist rec‘eive him. 

1852. 


TO E. L., ON HIS TRAVELS IN GREECE 

[First publinhed in Poetns, «Mghth odition, 1853.] 

Illyrian woodlands, echoing falls 
Of water, sheets of summer glass, 

The long (fivino Ptmeiipi pass, 

The vast Akrokerauiiian walls, 

# 

Tomohrit, Athos, all things fair, 

With such a pencil, sufth a pen. 

You shadow forth to distant men, 

I read and fclC that I was there : 

And trust me while I turn’d tlie page, 
And*tra(‘k’d you still on classic ground, 

I grew in gladness till I found 

dVIy spirits in the golden age. 

For me the torrent ever pour’d 

And glisten’d — here and there alone* 

The broad-liinb'd Gods at random thrown 

By fountain-urns ;-»-and Naiads oar’d 

A glimmering shoulder under gloom* 

Of cavern pillars ; on the swell 
Tli^ silver lily lieavc*d and fell ; 

And many a slope was rich in bloom 

From him that on the mountain lea 
By darfting nvulets fed his flocks, ^ 

' To him who sat upon the rocks, 

And flu^fi tc^ t]ie morning sea. 
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[First published in The Examiner^ I>ec. 9, 1854t] 
ei 

1 

Hat^f a league, half a It'ague/ 

Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

‘ Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
enlarge for the guns ! ’ he said ; 

Into the valley of Death 
j Rode the six hundred. 


* Forward, *^tho Light Brigade ! ’ 
Was there a man disnu^’d ? 
Not the’ tliS' soldier know 
Some onciihad blunder’d : 
Their’s not to itiak<» r(‘pl3', 
Their’s not ^o reason why, 
Their’s but to do and^die : 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

Ill 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d ; 
Stonn’d at with shot and shell. 
Boldly they rode find well, 

Ifito the jaws of Death, 

Into the* mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 

4 IV 

Flash ’ct all thoir sabres bare. 
Flash’d as they turn’d in 
Sabring the ^nners there. 
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Charging an army, while 
All the world wonder’d : 
Plunged in the batt-ery*8moke 
Right thro’ the line they brpke ; 
Cossack and Russian 
R'^ttl’d from the sabre-stroke 
Shatter'd and sunder’d. 

Then they rode back, but not, 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them. 

Cannon to left of them. 

Cannon behind them 

Volley’d and ihuncVir’d ; 
Storm’d at with shot^and shell, 
While horse and hero ff*ll, 

They tliat had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws* of Deatli 
Back from the mourti of Hell, 
All that was left of Jhem, 

Left of six hundrcnl. 

VI 

When can their glory fade ? 
0*tho wild charge they made ! 

All the world wonder’d. 
Honour tlie charge they made ! 
Honour tlfe Light Brigade, 
Noble six 'hundred ! 



MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS 

t 

[First published 1855.] 

MAUD 
Part I 
I 
1 

I HATH the dreadful hollow behind tlie little wood. 

Its lips in the held above are dabbled with blood-red 
heath, t 

The rod-ribb’d ledges jirip with a silent horror of blood, 

And Echo there, wdiatcver is ask’d her, answers ‘ Death.* 

^ ri • 

For there in the ghastly *pit long siiK‘o a body was found, 

His who had given me life— O father ! 0 God I was it 
well V — • 

« Mangled, and flatten’d, and crush’d, and dinted into the 
ground : « 

There yet lies the rock that fell with him when he fell. 

HI * 

Did he* fling liimsolf down ? who knows ? for a vast 
BpH^ulalioii had fail’d, , 

And ever ho mutter’d and madden’d, and ever wann’d 
with despair. 

Ail’d out he walk’d when the \\ind like a broken worldling 
wail’d, 

And the flying gold of the ruifi’d woodlands drove thro* 
the air., 

IV 

I remember the time, for the roots of my hair were stirr’d 

By a shuffled step, by a dead weight trail’d, by a^ 
wliispt'.r’d fright, « 

And my pulses oPosed their gates with^a shock on my 
hcant as I heard 

The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering 
night. 
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Villany somewhere ! whose ? One says, we are villains 
all. , 

Not ho : his honest fame should at Ir^t by mo be 
maintained : 

But that old n)an, now lord of the broad estate and the 
Hall, 

Dropt off gorged from a scheme that had left us flaccid 
and drain’d. 


VI 

Why do they prate of the blessings of Peace ? wo have 
made them a curse, 

Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all thal^ is not ita 
own ; * 

And lust of gain, in the spirit of»Cain, is it better or 
worse 

Than the heart of tlib citizen hissing in war on Ins own 
hearthstone ? * 


Vll 

But these are the days of advance* the works of the men 
of mind, « 

When who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s 
W’aro or his word ? 

Is it peace or Var ? Civil war, as I think, and Uiat of 
a kipd 

The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 

• 

' VITI • 

Sooner or later I too may passively take the print 

Of the golden age — why nc^t ? I have neither hope nor 
trust ; 

May make my heart as a millstone, set my as a flint, 

Cheat and be cheated, and die : who knows ? w'e are 
ashes and (fust. 


Peace sitting undar her plive, and slurring the days gone 

When the poor aro hovell’d and, hustled together, each 
sex, swlhe, * • 
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When only the ledger lives, and when only not all men 
lie ; * 

Peace in her vineyard — yes ! — but a company gorges the 


wine. 


And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head, 

Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled 
wife, 

And chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor 
for bread, 

And the spirit of murder works in the very moans of 
life, 

, XI 

And Sleep must lie^ down arm’d, for the villainous 
centre-bits 

Grind on the wakeful ear in the Iiush of the moonless 
nights, • 

Wliile another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, 
as he sits 

To poatlo a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights. 

t 

xri 

When a Manimonito mother kills her bal^o for a burial 
fee, 

And Timour-Mamnion grins on a j)ilo of oSiildren’s 
bom^s, ^ • 

Is it peac(j or war ? better, war ! loud war by land and 
• by sea, 

War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred 
tlirones. « 

• XIII 

For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by 
the hill, * € I 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker 
out of tlie foam/ 

That the smooth-faced snubnosed rogu# would leap from 
his*counter and till, « 

And strike, if ho could, were it but with his cheatini; 
yardwand, home. 
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What ! am I raging alono as my father raged in his 
mood ? 

Must I too creep to the hollow and datfti myself down 
and die ^ • 

Rather tlian liold by the law that I made, nevermore to 
brood 

On a horror of shatter’d limbs and a wretched swindler’s 
lie ?' 


XV 

Would there be sorrow’ for me ? there was^/orc in the 
passionate shriek, 

Love for the silent thing that luiA made false haste to 
the grave — • 

Wrapt in a cloak, a^ 1 saw him, and thought he would 
rise and speak , 

And rave at the lie and the liar ah God, as he ust^d to 
rave. 


XVI 

I am sick of the Hall and the hill, I am sick of the 
moor and the main. 

Why should I^siay ? can a sweeter chance ever cpmo to 
liic hero ? 

O, having the nerves of motion os well as the nerves of 
pain, * 

Were it not wise if I fled: from the place and tho pit aiKl 
the fear ? 


» 

XVIT ^ 

Workmen up at the Hall ! — ^they are coming back from 
abroad ; • 

The dark old^place will be gilt by the touch of a million*- 
aire : • 

I have heard, I know not whence, of il/c singular beauty 
of Maud ; * ’ 

X with the girl when a child ; she promised then 

Co be, i(^ir. 

p 3 
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Maud 'with her venturous climbings and tumUes and 
cliildish escapes, 

Maud the delight of the village, the ringing |oy of the 
Hall, ^ 

Maud "^^uth her •sweet purse-mouth w'bon my father 
dangled the grapes, 

Maud the beloved of my mother, the moon-faced darling 
of all,— 

XIX 

What is she now ? My dreams are bad. She may bring 
mo a curse. 

No, tliere is fatter game on the moor ; she will let me 
alone. 

Thanks, for the fiend best knovs whether woman or 
man bo the worfce. 

I will bury myself in myself, and^the Devil may pipe 
to his own. ^ 

' II 

Long have I sigh'd for«a calm : God grant I may find it 
at last ! 

It will never bo broken by Maud,*she has neither savour 
nor salt, 

But a cold and clear-cut face, as I found when her 
carriage jiast. 

Perfectly boautiful : lot it be granted her : wh6rc is the 
fault ? f 

All that I saw (for her eyes wore downcast, not to be 
seen) 

Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 

Dead perfection, no more ; Nothing more, if it had not 
been , 

Fpr a chance of travel, a paleness, an hour's defect of 
the rose, • * 

Or an underlip, you may call it a little ^oo ripe, toc^ 
full, . 

Or the least littlb delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive 
nose, • ' * 

From which I escaped heart-free, with the least ^little 
touch of spleen. 
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Cold and clear-cut face, why come you bo cruelly meek. 

Breaking* a slumber in which all spleenful folly was 
drown’d, • 

Pale with tho^golden beam of an cj^elash dead on the 
cheek, 

PasBionloss, pale, cold face, star-swoot on a gloom pro- 
found ; 

Womanlike, taking revenge loo deep for a transient 
WTong 

Done but in thought to j'our beauty, and ever as pale 
as before 

Growing and fading and grow ing upon me» w ithout a 
sound, , 

Luminous, gemlike, ghostlike, deathlike, half the night 
long 

Growing and fading* and growing, till I could bear it 
no more, » 

But arose, and all by myself \rj my own dark garden 
ground. 

Listening now to the tide in its brbad-flung shipwTocking 
roar, . 

Now to the scream of a. maddcTi’d beach dragg’d down 
by the wave. 

Walk’d in a fVdntry wind by a ghastly g]imm<;f, and 
found 

The shyung daffodil dead, and Orion low in his grave. 


IV 

•I 

A million emeralds break from the ruby-bvdded lime 
In the little grove where I sit — ah, wherefore cannot 
I be • 

Like thinp ^ the season gay, like the bountiful season 
bland, * 

When the far-off jail is blown by the treere of a softer 
clime, * • 

Half4oBt in the liquid azure bloom of a crescent of sea, 
The silent jBspphkre-sjStngled mafriage ring of the land ? 
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Below mo, tbero, is the village, and looks l|Ow quiet 
and smallj 

And yet bubbles o’er like a city, with gossip, scandal, 
and spite ; ^ 

And Jack on his ale-house bench has as many lies as 
a Czar ; 

And here on tlie landward side, by a rod ro^k, glim- 
m<T8 the Hall ; 

And up in the high Hall-garden I see her pass like a 
light ; 

Bui sorrow^soizo mo if ever that light be my loading star ! 


Ill 

When have I bow’d to her father, the wTinkled head 
of the race ? , 

I mc‘t her to-day with h<»r brother, but not to her brother 
I bow’d ; • 

I bow’d to Ins lady-sister as she rode by on the moor ; 

But the fire of a foolish pride flash’d ovtT her beautiful 
face. 

0 child, you wrong your beauty, believe at, in being so 
proud 

Your father has w’oalth w'oll-gotten, and I am uameless 
and poor. « 


IV 

I keep but a man and a nfuid, over ready to slander 
and st^al ; 

I know it, and smile a hard-set smile, like a stoic, or like 

A wiser epicurean, and let the world have its way : 

For nature is one wdth rapine, a harm no^preacher oaitv 
heal ; « 

The Mayfly is* toVn by the swallow, the sparrow spear’d 
by* the shrike, * * 

And the wdiole little wood where 1 sit is a wofld of 
plunder and prey/ 
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We are fuppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in 
her flower ; ♦ 

Do we move (^urselves, or are moved by an unseen hand 
at a game 

That pushes us off from the board, and others ever 
succeed ? 

Ah yet, we cannot be kind to each other here for an 
hour ; 

We whisper, and hint, and chuckle, and grin at a 
brother’s shame ; 

However we brave it out, we men are a h^tle breed. 


•VI 

A monstrous eft wlis of old the Lord and Master of 
Earth. 

For him did his liigh sun flamb, and his river billow- 
- ing ran, » 

And he felt himself in his force to be Nature’s crowning 
race. • 

As nine months go to* the shaping an infant ripe for 
his birtli. 

So many a million of ages have gone to the cnaking 
of man : 

He now is first, but k he the last ? is he not too base ? 


VII 

The man of science himseS is fonder of glory, an^ vain, 

An eye well-practised in nature, a spirit lx)unded and 
jKHyr; 

The passioqfkti^ heart of the poet is whirl’d into folly 
and vice. 

I would not marvel at either, but keep ^ tepiperate brain ; 

For not to dratue or {idmire, if a man could learn it, 
*were more • 

Than to walk aU day like the sultan of old in a garden 
of sptoe. • » * 
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For the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the 
vcjil. ♦ 

Who knows tlir.i ways of the world, how God will bring 
them about ? ^ 

Our planet is one, the suns are many, the world is 
wide. 

Shall 1 weep if a Poland fall ? shall I shriek if a 
Hungary fail ? 

Or an infant civilization be ruled with rod or with 
knout ? 

1 have not made the world, and Ho that made it will 
guide. • 


IX 

Be mine a philosopher’s lilfe in the quiet w^oodland 
ways, ^ • 

Whore if I cannot bo gay let a passionless peace be 
lot, • 

Far-off from the clamour of liars belied in the hubbub 
of lies ; 

From the lorig-neck’d geese of tlio world that are ever 
hissing dispraise 

Because their natures are little, and, whether ho heed 
it or not. 

Where each man walks with his head in a cloud of 
poisonous flics. ^ * 


And most of all would I flee from the cruel madness 
of love, • 

The honey of poison-flowers and all the measureless ill. 

Ah Maud, you milkwhite fawn, you arc all unmeet for 
a wife. • ^ 

Your mother is mute in her grave as her image in marble 
above ; « 

Your father is eW in London,^ you grander about at 
your will ; * 

You have but fed on the roses, and lain in the lilieB 
of life. • 
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1 

A voice by the cedar tree. 

In the meadow under the Hall ! 

She is singing an air that is knoisim to me» 
A passionate ballad gallant and gay, 

A martial song like a trumpet’s call ! 
Singing alone in the morning of life, 

In the happy morning of life and of May, 
Singing of men that in battle array, 

Ready in heart and ready in hand, * 
March with banner and bugH and fife 
To the death, for their native land. 


II 

Maud w4th her exquisite fac^, 

And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky, 

And feet like sunny gems on an English green, 
Maud in the light t)f her youth and her grace, 
Singing o^ Death, and of Honour that cannot die. 
Till I well could weep for a time so sordid and*mean. 
And* myself so languid and base. 


Ill 

Silence, beautiful voics ! 

Be still, for you only trouble the mim^ 

With a joy in which I cannot rejoice, 

A glory I shall not find. 

Still ! I *will hear you no more, 

For« your sweetness hardly leaves mo a choice 
But to move to the meadow and* fall before 
Her feet on Che mbadow grass, and adore,. 
STot her, who is neither courtly nor kind. 

Not hec, noi hei^ but a voice. 
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I 

Morning arises stormy and pale, 

No sun, but a warmish glare 
In fold upon fold of hueloss cloud, 

And the budded peaks of the wood arc bow’d 
Caught and cuff’d by the gale : 

I liad fancied it would be fair. 

ir 

Whorru but Maud should I meet 
Last night, wheij the sunset burn’d 
On the blossom’d gable-ends 
At the head of the village street, 

Whom but Maud should I meet ? 

And she touch’d my hand with a smile so swoot, 
She made me divkie amends 
For a courtesy not return’d. 

ni ^ 

And thus a delicate spark* 

Of glowing and growing light ^ 

Tkro’ the livelong hours of the dart 
Kef»t itself warm in the heart of my dreams, 
Ready to burst in a colour’d dame ; ■ 

Till at last when the mornirig came 
In a cloud, it faded, and seems 
But an ashen -grey delight. 

IV 

ff 

What if with her sunny hair. 

And smile as sunny as cold, 

She meant to w^eave me a snare 
Of some coquettish deceit, 

Oleopatra-like as of old 
To. entangle mo w'hen w^e rfiet. 

To have her lion roll in a silken net 
And fawn at a vidtor’s feet. • • 
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All, v^hat shall I be at fifty 
Should Nature keep me alive, 

If I find the world so bitter 
When I afci but twenty-five 1 
Yet, if she were not a cheat. 

If Maud were all that slio seem’d, 

And her smile were all that 1 drearn’d, 
Then tlic world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet. 


VI . 

What if tho’ her eye secm’dufull 
Of a kind intent to ifte, 

What if that dandy -despot^ he, 

That je\v(^ird mass of millinery. 

That oil’d and curl’d Assyrian Bull 
^Smelling of musk and of iij^olence. 

Her brother, from whom I keep aloof, 
Who wants the finer politic sense 
To mask, tho’ but in his own behoof, 
With a glassy smile his brutal scorn — 
What if he had told her yestermorn 
Hew prettily for his own sweet sake 
Ai face of tenderness might be feign’d, 
And a moist mirage in desert eyes, 

That so, w'hen the rotten hustings shake 
In another month to his brazen lies, 

A wTotched vote may be gain’d. 


^ • .VII 

For a raven ever croaks, at my side, 

Keep watch and ward, ke<ip watch and ward, 
Or thou wttt prove their tool. • * 

^Yea, too, myself^ from myself I guard, . 

For often a man’s own angry pride 
Ib cgf anc^ belte ior a fodl. 
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vin 

Perhaps the smile and tender tone 
Came out of her pitying womanhood, 

For am I^not, am I not, here alone 
So man 3 ^ a summer since she died/ 

My inother, who was so gentle and good ? 
Living alone in an empty house, 

Here half-hid in the gleaming wood, 

Where I hear the dead at midday moan, 

And the shrieking rush of the wainscot mouse. 
And my own sad name in corners cried, 

Wlien the shiver of dancing leaves is thrown 
About* its echoing chambers wide. 

Till a morbid Jia/.o and horror have grown 
Of a world in w/iich I have hardly mixt, 

And a morbid eating litrhen fixt 
On a heart half-turnM to stofie* 


f IX 

O heart of stone, are you flesh, and caught 
By tliat you sw^oro to withiltand ? 

For what w'as it else within me wrought 
But, I fear, the new strong wine of«love, 

Tlftit made my tongue so stammer and trip 
When I saw' the treasured splendour, her^hand, 
Como sliding out of her 8ac|*ed glove. 

And the sunlight broke from her lip ? 


X f 

I have ^play’d with her when a child ; 
She remembers it now^ w'e meet. 

All well, wtII, well, I may be beguflec^ 
By some coquettish deceit. 

Yet, if she were vot a cheat. 

If Maud werb all that she 8eem’c|, 

And her smile had all that^l dreamed. 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could hiake it eWeet. * 
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vn 

1 

Pid I hear it half in a doze 
Long since, 1 know not whefo ? 
Did I dream it an hour ago, 

Wlfen asleep in this arm-chair ? 

II 

Men were drinking together, 
Drinking and talking of mo ; 

* Well, if it prove a girl, the boy 
Will have plenty : so let it li.* 


Is it an echo of something 
Read with a bAy’s delight. 
Viziers nodding together 
In some Arabian niglit ? 

IV 

Strange, that I hear two men, 
Somewhercf, talking of me ; 

* Well, if it prhve a girl, my boy 
W^ill have plenty : so let it be/ 


" VIII 

She came to the village church, 

And sat by a pillar alone ; 

An angel watching an urn 
Wept over her, carvc;d in stone ; 

And once, but once, she lifted her eyrup. 

And suddenly, sw^eetly, strangely blush'd 
To find they were met by my own ; 

And suddenly, sweetly, ray heart beat stronger 
And thicker, until I heard po longer 
The snowy-^ndod, dilettante, * ' 

Jpelicate-hanaed {ft-iest intone ; 

And thought, is it pride, and mused and sighed 
* No jsurely^ now it cannotf be pride/ 
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IX 

I was walking a mile, 

Moro tlian a milo from the^ shore» 
The sun lookM out with a* smile * 
Betwixt the cloud atid the moor. 
And riding at set of day 
Over the dark moor land, 

Rapidly riding far away. 

She waved to mo with her hand. 
Tliere wvvv two at her side. 
Something flashM in the sun, 

Down by tlie hill I saw them ride, 
In a moment they were gone : 

Dike a sudden spark 
Struck Vt'iirily in the night. 

Tin n returi)S the dark 
With no more hope of light. 


• » 

Sick, am I si<.*k of a jealous dread ? 

Was not one* of tfio two at her side 
This new-made lord, wiiose splendour plucks 
The slavish hat from the ^v^llager’s head ? 
Whoso old grandfather has lately died. 

Gone to a blacker pit, for whom •* 

Grimy nakedness dragging his trucks 
And hiA'irig his trams in a poison’d gluorfi^ 
Wrought, till he erc'pt fronii a gutted mine 
Master of Iialf a servile shire, 

And left his coal ail turn’d into gold 
To a grandson, first of his noble line. 

Rich in the grace all wt>men desire. 

Strong, in the power that all men adore, 
And simper and set their voices lower. 

And soften as if to a girl, and hold 
Awe-strieken breaths at n work divitle. 
Seeing liis gewga^v castle shine. 

New as liis Vitle, built last year. 

There amid perky laches Und ]^ne, 

And over the sullen-purple moor 
(Look at it) prickilig a cockney ear. 
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Wkat, has he found my jewel out ? 

For one at the two that rode at her side 
Bound for the Hall, I am sure was he : 

Bound for the Hall, and I think fcjr a bride. 
Blithe would her brother’s acceptance be. 

Maud could be gracious too, no doubt, 

To a lord, a captain, a x>^dod shape, 

A bought commission, a waxen face, 

A rabbit mouth tliat is ever agape — 

Bought ? what is it he cannot buy ? 

And therefore splenetic, personal, base, 

A wounded thing with a rancorous cry. 

At war with myself and a WTctched rp.ee, 

Sick, sick to the heart of life, am I. 

.in 

Last week came one to the county town, 

To preach our poor little army down, 

And play the game of ilie ^despot kings, 

,Tho’ the state has done it and thrice as well : 
This broad-brimm’d hawke# of holy things. 
Whose ear is cramm’d with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams \o the chink of his ponce, 

This huckster put dow'n wa.r ! can he tell 
Whethei* war be«a cause or a consequence ? 

Put dowm the passions that make earth Hell ! 
IJrfwn wdth ambition, avarice, pride, 

Jealousy, down \ cut off from the mind 
The bitter springs, of anger and fc^ar ; 

Down too, down at your own fireside, 

With the evil tongue and the evil ear. 

For each is at war with mankind. 


I wish I gould hear again 
The cHivalrous battle-song 
That she warbled alone in her joy ! 

I might persuade myself ttien • * 

She would^not do herself this great wrong. 
To take a wanton dissolute boy 
For 1^ may and leader of«men. 
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V 

Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand. 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by, 

One still etrong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what oaro^ I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat — one 
Who can rule and dare not lie. 

VI 

And ah for a man to arise in me, 

That the man 1 am may cease to be ! 

XI 

1 

« 

0 lot the solid ground « 

Not fail beneath my feet 

Before my lifp has found 
What some have found so sweet ; 
Then let conf^ what come may, 

What matter if I go mad, 

1 siiall have had my d^y. 

II 

Lot the sweet heavens endure, 

Not close and darken above me ' 
Before I am quite quite sure 
That there is one to love mo ; 

Then let come what come may 
To a life that has been so sad, 

I shall have had my day. 


xn 

I 

Birds- inf the Viigh Hall-garden 
When twilight watf faUMg^ 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 

ITiey wero crying |ugl ci^ling^ 



MAUD 

II 

Where was Maud ? in our wood ; 

And I, who else, was with her, 
Gathering woodland lilies, 

Myriads blow together. > 


Birds in our wood sang 

Ringing thro* the valleys, 
Maud is here, here, kero 
In among the lilies. 

IV 

I kiss’d her slender liand. 

She took the ki.ss sijdately ; 
Maud is not seventeen, ^ 

But she is toll and stately. 


I to cry out on pride » 

Who have won her favour ! 
O Maud %vere sure of itcaven 
If lowliness could save her. 


VI 


I kndw the way she wont 
, Home with her maiden posy. 

For her feet have touch’d tho meadowi 
And left* the daisies rosy. 


VII 

Birds in the higl^ Hall -garden 

Were crying and calling to her. 
Where is Maud, Maud, Maud ? * 

One is come to woo her. 

A 


VIII 

LfOok, a horse at the ddbr, t • 

And* littlo King Charley snarling, 
Gk> back, my lord, across the moor, 
ar^ not her darling. 
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I 

Scorn’d, to be scorn’d by one that I scorn. 

Is that a matter to make mo fret ? * 

That a calamity hard to be borne ? 

Well, he may live to hate me yet.i 
Fool that I am to be vext with his pride ! 

I past him, I was crossing his lands ; 

Ho stood on the path a little aside ; 

His face, as I grant, in spite of spite. 

Has a broad-blown comeliness, red and white, 
And six feet two, as I think, he stands ; 

But his essences turn’d the live air sick, 

And barbarous opulence jewel -thick 
Sunn’d itself on«his breast and his hands. 

^ II 

Who shall call mo ungentle^ unfair, 

I long’d so licartfly then and there 
To give him the ^rasp of fellowship ; 

But while I past he was humming an air, 
Stopt, and then Vith a riding whip 
Leisurely tapping a glossy J)oot, 

And curving a eontumeliojis lip 
Gorgonized me from head to foot 
WJith a stony British stare. 

in 

Why sits ho here in his fatjier’s chair ? 

That old man never comqs to his place : 

Shall I believe him ashamt^ to be seen ? 

For only once, in the village street. 

Lost year, 1 caught a glimpse of his face, 

A grey old wolf and a lean. 

Scarcely, now, would 1 call him e cheat ; 

For then, perhaps, as a child of (jpeeit, 

She might by a true descent be untile ; 

And Maud is as true as Maud is sweet : 

The’ I fanc3’ her sweetness only due 
To the sweeter blood by tiie other side ; 

Her mother has been a thing complete, 
However she cams to be ^ ^llie^. 
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And fair without, faithful within, 
Maud to him is nothing akin : 

Some peculiar mystic grace 
Made her* only the child of her mother 
And heap'd the whole inherited sin 
On that huge , scapegoat of the race, 
All, all upon the brother. 


IV 

Peace, angry spirit, and let him bo ! 
Has not his sister smiled on me ? 


XIV 


♦ I 

Maud has a garden* of roses 
And lilies fair on a lawn ; 

There she walks in her state * 

And 'tends upon bed and bower^ 

And thither I climb’d at dawn 
And stood by her gaidcn-gato ; 

A lion ramps at the top, 

He is claspt by a passion-flower. 

• II 

Maud’s own little oal>room 
(Which Maud, like a precious stone 
Set in the heart of the carven gloom, 
Lights with hers<?lf, when alone 
She sits by her music and books, 

And her brother lingers late 
With a roy storing company) looks 
Upon Maud’s 0wn garden -gate ; 

And I thought as I stood, if a hand, 
As ocean-foam in the moon, we^ laid 
On the hasp of Ihe w'indow', and 
Had, ft sudden d&sire, *like a glorious g 
Like a beam of the seventh Heaven, d 
There wers^ but*a s^p to be ftiade. 


as white 

Delight 
[host, to glide, 
own to my side 
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Tho fancy flatter’d my mind, 

And again seem’d overbold ; 

Now I thought tiiat she eared for me, 

Now I thoughi she was kind 
Only because she was cold. 

IV 

I heard no sound where I stood 
But tho rivulet on from the lawn 
Running down to my own dark wood ; 

Or the voice of the long sea-wave as it swell’d 
Now and then in the dim-grey dawn ; 

But I look’d, and round, dll round the house I beheld 
Tlio death-white curtain drawn ; 

Felt a horror over riA creep, 

Prickle my skin and tatch npy breath, 

Knew that the death-white curtain meant but sleep, 
Yet I shudder’d and tlK)ught like a fool of the sleep of 
death. ,, 

, XV 

So dark a mind within me dwells. 

And I make myself such evil, .cheer, 

That if I bo dear to some one else, 

Then some one else may have much td fear ; 

But if I be dear to some one else, 

Then I should be to myself more dear. 

Shall 1 not take care of all thatti think, 

Yea ev*n of wTetched meat and drink. 

If T be dear, 

If I be dear to some one else. 

c 

XVI 


nil’s lump of earth has left his estate 
The lighter by the losa of his weight ; 

And so that hd fiAd what he went to seek. 
And fulsome Pleasure clog him, knd Srown 
His heart in the gross mud-honey of town^ 

^ ■•1 I* 
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But this is the day when I must speak, 

And I see my Oread coming down, 

O this is the day ! 

0 beautiful creature, what am I 

That I dare to look her way ; 1 

Think I may hold dominion sweet, 

Lord of the pul^ that is lord of her breast. 

And dream of her beauty with tender dread, 
From the delicate Arab arch of her feet 
To the grace that, bright and light as the crest 
Of a peacock, sits on her shining head, 

And she knows it not : O, if she knew it, 

To know her beauty might half undo it. 

1 know it the one bright tliin'g to save , 

My yet young life in the wilds of Time, 

Perhaps from madness, perhaps from crime, 
Perhaps from a selfish grave. ^ 

II 

What, if she be fasten’d to this fool lord, 

Dare I bid her abide by her w orcl ? 

Should I love her so well if she i' 

Had given her word to a thing so low ? 

Shall I love her as well if she 

Can break her w’ord were it even for me ? 

1 trust that it«is not so. 


Ill 

Catch nbt my breath, Q clamorous heart, 
Let not my tongue be a thrall to my eye, 
For I must tell her before wc part, 

I must tell her, or die. 

X^II 

Go not, happy day. 

From the shining fields, 

G<y not, happy day, 

Till the maiden yields. 

Rosy is the West, 

Rosy’ is the South, 

Roses are her cheeks, 

^ And> a rosQ her mouth. 
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When the happy Yes 
Falters from her lips» 

Pass and blush the news 
O’er the blowing ships. 

Ower blowing seas, 

Over seas at rest. 

Pass the happy news, 

Blush it thro’ the West ; 

Till the red man dance 
By his red cedar tree, 

And the rod man’s babe 
Leap, beyond the sea. 

Blush from West to East, 

, Blush from East to West, 

Till the West is East, 

Blush it thro’ the West. 

Rosy is liie West, 

Rosy is the South, » 

Roses are her cheeks, 

And a rose her mouth. 

t XVIII 

^ c 

I have led her homo, my ,*ovo, my only friend. 
There is none like her, none. 

And never yet so warmly ran my b'lood 
And sweetly, on and on , 

<!Jalming itself to the long-wLsh’d-for end, • 

Full to the banks, close on«the promised good. 

II 

None like her, none. 

Just now the dry«tongu|Hl laurels’ pattering talk 
Seem’d her light foot along the garden walk, 

And shook my heart to think she c^mes once more * ■ 
But even then I heard her close {he door, 

The gates of Heaven are closed, and She is gone. 

• in 

There is rtonb like her, none. ^ 

Nor will be when our sumiAors have decease4« 

O, art thou sighing for Lebanon « 

In the long breeze that streams^o tlqr deMcjous East 
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Sighing for Lebanon, 

Dark cedar, tho’ thy limbs have here increased, 
Upon a pjEustpral slope as fair. 

And looking to the South, and fod 
With noney'd rain and delicate air, > 

And haunted by the starry head 

Of her whose gentle will has changed my fate, 

And made my life a perfumed altar- flume ; 

And over whom thy darkness must have spread 
With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 
Forefathers of tlie thornless garden, there 
Sliadowing the snow-limb’d Eve from whom she 
came. 

* * 

IV 

Here will I lie, while these long branches sway, 
And you fair stars that (Town a happy day 
Go in and out as if at merry play, 

Who am no more so all forlorn, 

As when it seem’d far bc^tte.’ to Ix^ born 
To la1k)ur and the riiattock-harderi’d hand, 

Than nursed at ease and brought to. understand 
A sad astrology, the boundhfis plan 
That makes you tyrants in your iron skies, 
Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes. 

Cold fires, yet with power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man. 

V 

But now’ shine on^ and what care I, 

Who in this stormy .gulf have found a pearl 
The countercharm of space and hollow sky. 

And do accept my madness, and would die , 

To save from some slight shame one simple girl. 

vr 

Would di<i; for sullen-seeming Death may give 
More lifcr^to Love than is or ever was 
In our low world, w'here yet ’tis sweet to live. 

Let no one ask me how it came pass ; 

It seems, that am* happy, that to me 
A Hvelier, emerald twinkles in the grass, 

A purer sapphire melts into the sea. 
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Not die ; but live a life of truest breath. 

And teach true life to fight with mortcSi wrongs. 
O, why stiould Love, like men in drinking-songs, 
Spice his fair banquet with the dust of death ? 
Make answer, Maud my bliss, 

Maud made my Maud by tliat long lover's kiss. 
Life of my life, wilt thou not answer this ? 

^ The dusky strand of Death inwoven here 
With dear Love’s tie, makes Love himself more 
dear.’ 


VKI 

Is that enchante^ moan only* the swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay T 
And hark the cloCk w'ithin, the silver knell 
Of twelve SAVoot Jiours that past in bridal white, 
And died to live, long as my pulses play ; 

But now by this my love has closed her sight 
And given false death her'’hand, and stol’n away 
To dreamful wastes where footless b^ncies dwell 
Among the fragments of the golden day. 

May nothing there her maiden grace affright ! 
l>ear heart, I feel wdth thee the drowsy sj^ll. 

My bride to be, my evermon^ delight. 

My ow n heail’s heart and ownest own, farewell ; 

It is but for a little space I go : 

And ye meanwhile far pver moor and fell 
Beat to the noiseless music of the night ! 

Has oAr wdiole earth gone nearer to the glow 
Of your soft splendours that you Jqpk so bright ? - 
7 have climb’d nearer out of lonely Hell. ^ 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things below', 

Jk)at w'itk my he&rt more blest than heart can tell. 
Blest, but for some dark undercurrent woe 
That seems to draw* — but it shall nqt be so^ 

Let all bo w'ell, be w*e]l. 
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XIX 

'♦ 

Her l^other is coming back to-night. 

Breaking up my dream of delight. i 

11 

My dream ? do 1 dream of bliss ? 

I have walkM awake with Truth. 

0 when did a morning shine 
So rich in atonement as this 
For my dark-dawning youth, 

Darken’d wati;}iing a mother decline 

And that dead man at her heart and I'kiino : 
For who was left to watch Ik^^f but 1 ? 

Yet so did I let my freshness^ die, 

III 

1 trust that I did not talk 
Xo gentle Maud in our walk 
(For often in lonely wanderiilgs 

I have cursed him, even to lifeless things) 

But 1 trust that 1 did not talk, 

Not touch on her father’s sin : 

I am sure' 1 did but sjjcak 
Of my mother’s fad<Kl cheek 
When it slowly grew so thin. 

That I felt she wes sloAcly dying 
Vext with lawyers and harass’d with debt : 
For how often I caught her with eyes all wet. 
Shaking her head at her son and sighing , 
A world of trouble wi9liin ! 

TV 

And Mai^d Maud was moved 
To speak of tlie mother she loved 
As one scarce less forlorn, * ^ 

Dying abroadi and it seems apart 

Prom him who had ceased to share her heart. 

And over^ mournij^g over thp feud, 
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The houscAold Fury sprinkled with blood 
By which our houses are torn : 

How strange was what she said, 

When only Maud and the brother 
Hung over her dying bed — 

That Maiid’s dark father and mine 
Had bound us one to the other, 

Betrothed us over their wine, 

On the day when Maud was born ; 

Seal’d h(^r mine from her first sweet breath. 
Mine, mine by a right, from birtli till deatli. 
Mine, mine — our fathers liave sworn. 


But the true blood spilt had in it a heat 
To dissoh^o the 'preciouci seal on a bond, 

That, if left uncancell’d, had» been so sweet : 
And none of us thought of a something beyond^ 
A desire that awoke in the heart, of the child. 
As it wore a duty done to tJie tomb, 

To bo friends forlmr sake, to be reconciled; 
And I was cursing them an^ my doom, 

And letting a dafigerous thought run wild 
WJiile often abroad in the fragrant gloom 
Of foreign cliurclics — I see her there*J 
Bright Knglisli lily, breathing a prayer ^ 

To be friends, to bo reconciled ! 


VI 

But then wliat a flint is he ! 

Abroad, at Florence, at*' Rome, 

I find whenever she touch’d on me 
This brother luid laugh’d her down. 

And at last, when each came hoifle, ^ 

He had darken’d into a frown. 

Chid her, and fosbid her to speak 
To me, lier iriend of the yvars before ; 

And tills was what had redden’d her cheek 
When I bow’d to her on the moor. ‘ 
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Ye*i Maud, altho’ not blind 

To the faults of his heart and mind, 

1 see .she cannot but love him, 

And says ho is rough but kind. 

And M'ishes me to approve him, 

And tells me, when she lay 
Sick once, with a fear of worse, 

That he left his wine and horses and play. 
Sat witji her, read to her, night and day, 
And tended her like a nurse. 

VIII 

Kind ? but tlie deathbed desire 
Spurn’d by this heir of the l^r — 

Rough but kind ? yet 1 kiuvv 
He has jrlott(*d agains^i mo in this. 

That he ])lots against me still. 

Kind to Maud ? that were "'not amiss. 

Well, rough* but kind ; why let it be so 
For shall not Maud liavc lier will ? 


For, Maud, so tender and true. 

As long ivS my life endurt%s 
I fecil 1 shall owe you a debt. 

That I never eaii liope to pay ; 

And if ever I should forget 
That I owe tliis debt to you 
And for 3 ’our swxwt sake to yours ; 

0 then, what then shall I say ? — 
If ever I shmiUl forget, 

May God make mo more wretched 
Than ever I have been yet ! 

X 

So now' I liavo sw'oni to btfty j 
All this dead bod^r of hate, 

1 feel so free and so clear 

By the loss of (hat dead ^'^eight, 

* Q 
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That I should grow light-headed, I fear. 
Fantastically mcsrry ; 

But that her brother comes, like a blight 
On my fresh hope, to the Hall to-night.^ 


XX 

I 

Strange, that I felt so gay, 
Strange, that I tried to-day 
To bciguile lier melancholy ; 

The Sultan, as wo name him, — 
She did not wish' to blame him — 
Blit ho vext her and |>orploxt her 
With his woildly talk and folly: 
Was it gentle to reprove her 
For stealing out of* view 
From a little Jazy lover 
Wlio but claims her as his due ? 
Or for chilUng'^his caresses * 

By the coldness of her manners, 
Nay, the plainness of her dresses ? 
Now I know her but in** two. 

Nor can pronounce up(?n it 
If one should ask me whetlier 
^ The habit, hat, and feather. 

Or the frock and gipsy bonnet 
Bo the neater and completer ; 

For nothing can bo sweeter 
Than maiden Maud in either. 


But to-morrow, if we live, 

Our ponderous squire will give^ 

A grand political dinner 
To half the squirclings near ; 

And Maud wfd wear her jewels. 
And the bird of prey \ifill lic^er, 
And the titmouse hope to win hep 
With his chirrup at her e{ir. ^ 
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A grand political dinner 
the men of many acres, 

A gathering of the Tory, ^ 

A dinner and then a dance 
For vho maids and marriage-makers, 
And every eye but mine will glance 
At Maud in all her glory. 

IV 

For I am not inviti^d. 

But, with the Sultan’s pardon, 

I am all as well delight^, 

For I know' her own roie-garden, 

And moan to linger in it 

Till the dancing will ho over ; 

And then, oh then, come out to me 
For a minute, but for a minute, 
Come out to your owi^ true lover. 
That your true lover ?pay see 
Your glory also, and render 
All homage to his own darling. 
Queen Maud in all her splendour. 


XXI 

Rivulet crossing my ground. 

And bringing me dow’n from the Hall 
This garden-rose that I found. 
Forgetful of Masd and me. 

And lost in trouble and moving round 
Here at the head of a tinkling iall,. 
And tTying to pass to the sea ; 

O Rivulet, born at the Hall, 

My Maud has sent it by thee 
(If I read her sw'eet will right)* 

On a bliishirig mission to me. 

Saying in odour and colour, * Ah, be 
^Ajnong thcb ipses to-rright.’ 
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XXII 

I 

Como into Iho garden, Maud, 

For tliof black bat, night, has flown, 

Como into tho garden, Maud, 

I am hero at the gate; alone ; 

And tlie woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 

II 

For a breeze of morning moves. 

And tlie ])lanct of L<.>ve is on high. 

Beginning to faint in •thi‘ light that she loves 
()n a bod of dafliKlil sky, 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 

To faint in his^^ light, ijnd to die. 

III 

All night have thd roses heard 
Tlu^ flute, violin,* bassoon ; 

All night has the ^«isement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tunc ; 

Till a silence fell with tlie wiaking bird. 

And a hush with the settling moon. 

IV • 

I said to the lily, ‘ There is but one 

Witli whom she has heart to be gay. * , 

When will the dancers leave «}ut alone ? 

She is weary of dance and play/ 

Now half to the setting moon are gone, 

And half to the rising day ; 

Low' on the sand and loiSd on the stone 
Tho lq;St wheel echoes away. 

V 

I said to tho rose, ‘ Tho brief night go6s 
In babble and revel and w ine. 

O young lord-iovef, what sighs are those, 

For one that will never hi thiiib ? 

But mine, but mine,* so I ewarc to tl^e rose, * 
‘ For ever and ever, mine.* ^ 
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t 

And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 

A% the music clash'd in the hall ; 

And long by the garden lake I stc^, 

For I heard your rivulet fall 

From tlie*lake to the meadow and on to the wood. 
Our wood, that is dearer than all ; 

vir 

From the meadow y^mr walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a Marcli-wind sighs 

He sets the jewel-print ^f your fc*et 
In violets blue, as your eyes, • 

To the woody liollows in which we meet 
And the v’alleys of Paradiise. 

VIII , 

The slender acacia would yot shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 

The white lake-blossom fell® into the lake 
As the pimjieniel dozed on the lea ; 

But the rose w as ^aw ake all night for your sake, 
Know ing your proniisi^ to me ; 

Tlu^ lilies and roses wx*re all awake, 

They sigh'd for the dawn and thee. " 

« 

• IX 

Queen rose of tlie roseluid garden of girls, • 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmc^r of pearls, 

Queen lily and rotS^ in one ; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flow'crs, and be their sun. 


There has fallen a splendid teai* • 
From the^IMtssmn-flow'er at the gate. 
*She is coming, my^ dove, my dear ; 
Sly»^ fny life, my fate ; 
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The rod rose cries, * She is near, she is near 
And the white rose weeps, ' She is late f * 
Tile larkspur listens, * I hear, I hear ; ’ 

And the lily whispers, ‘ I wait/ i 

XI 

She is coming, my own, my sweet ; ' 

Were it over so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 

My dust would hear her <and beat. 

Had I lain for a century dead ; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And, blossom in puVpIc and red. 

Part II 


‘ The fault was mine, the fault was mine ’ — 
Why am I sitting her^ so stunned and still, 
Plucking the harmless wild-flower on the hill ?- 
It is this guilty hand ! — * 

And there rises ever a passionate cry 
From underneath in the darkening land-t- 
What IS it, that has been done ? 

O dawn of Eden bright over earth and sky, 
The fires of Hell brake out of tfey rising sun 
The fires of Hell and of Hate ; 

!^or she, sweet soul, had hardly spoken a w'ord 
When her brother ran in his rage to the gate. 
He came with the babe-facoJ lord ; 

Heap’d on ^her t^rms of disgrace, 

And w’hilo she wept, and I strove to be cool. 
He fiercely gave me the lie, i 

Till I with as fierce an anger spoke, 

And he struck me, iqadman, over the 
Struck me before the languid fool, 

W'ho was gaping and grinning fty : ^ 

Struck for himself an evil strike ; , 

Wrought for his houseman irredeemable 
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For front to front in an hour ure stood, 

And a million horrible bellowing echoes broke 
From the red-ribb’d hollow behind the wood, 

And thunder'd up into Heaven the Christless code, 
That must have life for a blow. ♦ 

Ever and eve^ afresh they seem’d to grow. 

Was it he lay tliere with a fading eye ? 

‘ The fault was mine,’ he whisper’d, ‘ fly ! ’ 

Then glided out of the joyous wood 
The ghastly Wraith of one that I know ; 

And there rang on a sudden a passionate cr^^ 

A cry for a brother’s blood : 

It w'ill ring in my heart and ipy ears, till I die, till I die. 

• 

II * 

Is it gone ? my pulses be/it — • 

What w'as it ? a lying trick of the brain ? 

Yet I thought I saw lier stand,* 

A shadow there at my feet, ^ 

Hi^h over the shadowy land. 

It is gone ; and the heavens fa'll in a gentle rain, 
When they should burgt and drown with deluging storms 
Tlie feeble vassals of wine and anger and lust, 

The little hearts that know not how to forgive : 

Arise, my God, and strike, for we hold Thee just. 
Strike dead the whole weak race of venomous Vorms, 
That ijtRig each other hero in the dust ; 

We are not worthy to live. 


II 

1 

See wiiat a lovely shell. 

Small and pure as a pearl, 
•Lying close to my foot. 

Frail, but a work divine. 
Made so fairily well • • 
Witli delTcate spire and whorl, 
•How exqilisitely minute 
^ • A «iirasl4 of design 1 
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II 

Wliat is it ? a learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 

Lot liim name it wlio can, 

Tlie beauty would be the same. 

* 

III 

The tiny cell is forlorn, 

Void of the little living will 
That made it stir on tlio shore. 

Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 

Did he push, when ho was uncurl’d, 

•A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Thro’ his «dim water.\\<>rld ? 

< 

t 

Slight, to be crush’d with a tap 
Of my fing<y-nail on the sand. 

Small, but a work divine, 

Frail, but of force to witlistand. 

Year upon year, the shock 
Of cataract seas tha^t snap 
The three-decker’s oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock, • 

Here on the Breton strand ! 

V 

Breton, not Briton ; here 

Like a ship^\Teck’d man on a coast 

Of ancient fable and fear — 

Plagued with a flitting to and fro, 

A disease, a hard mechanic ghost 
That never came from on iiigh 
Nor ever arose from below,* ^ 

But only moves with the moving eye, 
Pl;ydn5 aloRg the land and the main — 
Wliy should it look {ike Maud ? 

Am I to be overawed « 

By what I cannot Out know ' 

Is a juggle born of ihS brdin ? * r 
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VI 

Back from the Breton coast, 

Sick of a nameless fear, 

Baek to the dark sea-line 
Looking, thinking of all 1 have Ibst ; 

An old ,8ong vexes my ear ; 

But that of Lamech is mine. 

VII 

For years, a measureless ill. 

For years, for ever, to part — 

But she, she would love mo still ; 

And as long, O God, jas she 
Have a grain of love for me, 

So long, no doubt, no doubt. 

Shall 1 nurse in my dark l^art, 

Ht)\vever weary, a ^park of w'ill 
Not to be IrAinplc'd out. ^ 

VIII ♦ 

Strange, that the mind, when fraught 
With a passion so intense 
One would thiffk that it well 
Might drown all* life in the eye, — 

That it should, by being so overuTOught, 
Suddenly strike on a sharper sense • 
R)r a shell, or a flower, little things 
^^hich else woyld have been past by ! 

And now I remember, I, 

When he lay dying there, 

I noticed one of his many rings 

(For he had many, ^oor w^orm) and thought 

It is his mother’s hair. 

• IX 

Wlio \nows if he be dead ? 

Whether I need have fled«? 

Am I guilty of|blood ? 

However tnis may be. 

Comfort her, codifort her, all things good, 
W^iW I am <9var the sent I 
Q 8 
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Lot me and my passionate love go by, 

But speak to her all things hoty and high.. 
Whatever happen to mo ! 

Mo and my harmful love go by ; t 
But conlo to hor waking, find licr asleep. 
Powers of the height, Powers of t|ie deep, 
And comfort hor tho* I die. 

III 

Courage, poor heart of stone ! 

I will not ask thee w'liy 

Tliou canst not understand 

That thou art left tor over alone : 

Courage, poor stupid heart of stone. — 

Or if I ask thefe why. 

Care not thou ^Lo reply : 

She is but dead, and the ti^^e is at hand 
When thou shali more than die. 

IV 

1 

O that ’twore possible 
After long grief and pain* 

To find tlio arms of my true love 
Round me once again ! 

II 

Wlion I was wont to meeir her 
In the silent woody places » 

By the home that gave mo birth, 

W^e stood tranced in long embraces 
Mixt with kisses sweetbr sweeter 
Thantany thing on earth. 

ra 

A shadow flits before me, 

Not thou, but Vke to thee ; 

Ah Christ, \ihat it were pi^ssibl^ 

For one short hour to see , 

The souls we loved, thatAhev miirhl tell us 
W'hat and where •they bej» 
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IV 

ftr"' leads me forth at evening, 

It lightly winds and steals 

In %t cold white robe before mo, 

VVlien all my spirit reels 

At the shouts, the leagues of lights. 

And the roaring of the wlieels. 


Half the night I waste in sighs, 
Half in dreams I sorrow after 
The delight of early skies ; 

III a wakeful doze I Aorrow 
For the hand, the lips, the eyes, 
For the meeting of the mdrrow. 
The deligiit of happy laughter, 
The dcliglit pf low replies. 

* 

VI » 

’Tis a morning jiure and sweet. 
And a dewy splendour tails 
On the little flower that clings 
To the turrets £jnd the w'alls ; 
’Tis a morning pure and sweet, 
And tfie light and shadow fleet ; 
Slie is walking in the meadow, 
•And the woodland coho rings ; 

In a moment shall meet ; 

She is singing in the meadow. 
And the rivulet at her feet 
Ripples on in light and shadow 
To the ballad that* she sings. 


Do I*hear her sing as of old. 

My bird with the siiinin^ head, 

My own dove with the tendei* eye ? 

But there^ring? on a sudden a passionate cry, 
Thercsis some <%e dying or dead, 

Aijd^a s^len ^4^der i» roll'd ; 
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For a tumult shakos the city, 

And I wake, my dream is fled ; 

In the shuddering dawn, behold, 
Without knowledge, without pity. 
By the curtains of my bed 
That abiding phantom cold. , 

VIII 

Get thee lienee, nor come again, 
Mix not memory witli doubt, 

' Pass, thou deathlike tyjie of pain. 
Pass and cease to move about ! 
’Tjs tile blot upoh the brain 
That ivill show itself without. 


Then I rise, the eavedrops fall, 
And the yellow^ vapours choke 
The great city sounding wide ; 
The clay con^s, a dull red ball 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke 
On the misty river-tide* 


Thro’ the hubbub of the market 
I steal, a w^asted frame, 

It crosses here, it crosses tliore, 

Thro’ all that crowd confused and loud. 
The shadow still the same ; 

And on my heavy eyelids 
My anguish hangs fiko shame. 


xi 

Alas for her that met me. 

That heard pie softly call. 

Came! gFimmoring thro’, the Jaurels 
At the quic»t evenfall, ^ 

In the garden by the/turrets 
Of the old mcftiorial halb i 
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XII 

Would the happy spicit descend, 
From the realms of light and song, 
In* the chamber or the street, 

As she looks among the blest, ' 
Should JL fear to grciet my friend 
Or to say ‘ forgive the A\Tong,’ 

Or to ask her, ‘ take me, sweet, 

To tlie regions of thy rest * ? 


xni 

But the broad light glares and beats, 
And the shadow flits and fleets • 
And will not let me be ; • 

And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces tJiat^ono meets, 

H charts with no love for pie : 

Always I long to crecq) 

Into some still cavern ddep, 

Then’S to weep, and weex), and weep 
My whole soul out to thee. 


Dead, Jong dead, 

Long dead ! t 

And rny heart is a handful of dust, 

And the wheels go over my head, 

And my bones are shaken with pain, 

For into a shallow grave they are thrust, 

Only a yard beneath the street. 

And the hoofs of the horses beat, beat, 

The hoofs of thfe horses 

Beat into my scalp and my brain, 

With never an end to the streagi of passing feet, 
Driving, hurrying, marrying, burying,* * 

Clangour and rumble, and ringing and clatter, 

And here beneath it isNall as bad. 

For I thciught Hie dt^ad had ji^ace, but it is not so ; 
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To have no peace in the grave, is that not sad ? 
But up and down and to and fro, 

Ever about me the dead men go ; 

And then to hoar a dead man chatter 
Is enough to tdrive one mad. 


II 

Wretchedost age, since Time began. 

They cannot oven bury a man ; 

And tho’ we paid our tithes in tlie days that are gone 
Not a bell was rung, not a prayer was read ; 

It is that \yliich makes us foud in the w'orld of the dead 
There is none that does his work, not one ; 

A touch of their office might have sufficed. 

But the churchmen fain wopld kill their elmrch, 

As the churches have kill’d theirfChrist. 


Ill 

ISoo, there is one ot us sobbing, 

No limit to his distress ; • 

And another, a lord of all thirfgs, praying 
To liis own great self, as I gueSvS ; , 

And afiother, a statesman there, betraying 
His party-secret, fool, to the press ; * 

And yonder a vile piiysician, blabbing 
The case of his patient — all for w'hat ? 

To tickle the maggot born in an empty head, 
And wheedle a world that loves him not, 

Eor it is but a -world of th^. dead. 


IV 

Nothing but idiot gabble ! 

Eor the prophecy giv^n of old 
And then not'uiAierstood, c 
Has come to pass as foretold ; 

Not let any man think, for th«^ public good. 
But babble, merely tot babble.* « 
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For 1 never Avhisper’d a private affair 
Witliin^ the hearing of cat or mouse, 

No, not to myself in the closet alone, ' 

But I h^rd it shouted at once from the top of the 
house ; 

Everything came to be known : 

Wlio told hint we were there ? 


Not that grey old wolf, for he came not back 
From the wilderness, full of wolves, where lie used to lie ; 
He lias gather’d the bones for his o’ergrown whelp to 
crack ; • 

Crack them now for yourself, and liowl, and die. 

« 

• 

« Vi 

Prophet, curse me the blabbingtlip, . 

And curse mo the British vernyn, the rat ; 

I know not whether ho came in the Hanover ship, 
But 1 know that he lies and listens mute 
In an ancient mansion’s crannies and holes : 

Arsenic, arsenic, sure,* would do it, 

Except that now we poison our babes, poor souls ! 

It is all used* up for that. 


• VII 

Tell him now : she is standing here at my head ; 

Not beautiful now, not even kind ; 

He may take her now ; for she never speaks her mind. 
But is ever the one thing»silent here. 

She is not of us, as I divine ; 

She comes from another stiller world of tfie dead, 
Stiller, not fairer than mine. 


VIII 

But I know whe^e a |arden grows, 
Fair6r than g,ught in tl^ world beside, 
All .made up of^the Ji^ and rose 
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, That blow by night, when the season is good, 
To the sound of dancing music and flutes : « 

It is only flowers, they had no fruits, 

And I almost fear they are not roses, but blQod 
For the keepeiifwas one, so full of j>ride, 

Ho linkt a dead man there to a spectral bride ; 
For he, if he had not been a Sultan of brutes, 
Would he have that hole in his side ? 


IX 

But what will the old man say ? 

Ho laid a cruel snare in a pit 

To catch Ot friend of mine* one stormy day ; 

Yet now I could even weep to think of it ; 

For what will the olcl man say 

When he comes to tfle second (corpse in the pit ? 


w 

Friend, to be struck by the public foe. 
Then to strike him afid lay him low, 

That were a public merit, far, ^ 

Whatever the Quaker holds, frpm sin ; 

But tlie red life spilt for a private blow — 
I swear to you, lawful and law'lcss war • 
Are scarcely even akin. 


XI 

0 mo, why have they not buried me deep enough 
Is it kind to have made me a grave so rough, 

Me, that was never a quiet i;>leoper ? 

Maybe still, I am but half-dead ; 

Then I cannot be wholly dumb ; 

1 will cry to the steps above my head^ 

And somebody, surely, some kind heart v^ll come 
To bury me, bury nip 
Deeper, ever so Kttle deeper. 
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Part III 
VI 

I 

My life has crept so long on a broken wing 
Thro’ cells of madness, haunts of horror and fear, 
That I come to be grateful at last for a little thing : 
My mood is changed, for it fell at a time of year 
When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 
And the shining daffodil dies, and the Charioteer 
And starry Gemini liang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion’s grave low do\v\\ in the \^cst,^ 

That like a silent lightning under the stars 
She seem’d to divide in a drcain from a band of the 
blest, # * 

And spoke of a hope for the world in ihv eomirig wars — 
‘ And in that hope, dear soul, • let trouble liave rest, 
Knowing I tarry for thee,’ and pointed to Mars 
As-he glow’d like a ruddy shield on thc3 Lion’s breast. 


And it was i)ut a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight 
To have look’d, tho’ but in a dream, upon eyf?* so fair, 
That bud been in a weary world my one thing bright ; 
And it was but a dream, yet it lighten'd my despair 
\Mien I thought that a war would arise in defence of 
the right, 

That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease, 

The glory of manhood on his ancient height. 

Nor Britain’s one sole God be the millionaire : 

No more shall commerce be all in all, anfl Peace 
Pipe on her p%storal hillock a languid note, 

And watclf her harvest ripen, her herd increase. 

Nor the cannon-bullet rust on a slothful shore, 

And the cobweb woven across Ibhe f^aiyion’s throat 
Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no more. 
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And as months ran on and rumour of battle *grew, 

* It is time, it is time, O passionate heart,’ said I 
(For I cleaved to a cause that 1 felt to be^puro and 
true), ^ 

‘ It is time, O {passionate lieart and moibid eye, 

That old hysterical mock>disease should die.’ 

And I stood on a giant deck and mix’d my breath 
Witli a loyal people shouting a battle cry, 

Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 
Far into tlie North, and battle, and seas of death. 

•iv 

Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of gold, 

And love of a peace that was*full of wrongs and shames, 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told ; 

And hail once more t<s the banner of battle unroll’d ! 
Tho’ many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 
For those that are crush’d in the clash of jarring claims. 
Yet God’s just wrath Shall be wreak’d oji a giant liar ; 
And many a darkness into the Vgbt shall leap. 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names. 
And noble thought be freer under tho sun. 

And thy heart of a people beat with one* desire ; 

For tho peace, that I deem’d no peace, is over agd done. 
And now by the side of the Black and tho Baltio deop, 
And deathful-grinning mouths of«tho fortress, flames 
Tte blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire. 

V ^ 

Lt^t it flame or fade, and the war roll down like a wind, 
We have preSrod we have hearts in a cau^^e, we are noble 
still, . ^ 

And myself have awaked, as it seems, tef the better'^ 
mind ; 

It is better to fight for'the good, than to rail at the ill ; 

I have felt with my native land, I ibn one with my 
kind. f • ^ 

I embrace the purpose qf God, a|i(] the^dooja^assign’d* 
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^ Hsrb, by this brook, we parted ; h to the East ^ 
And he for Italy — too late — ^too late : 

(^One whom Ihe strong sons of the world despise ; 
Eor lucky rhymes to him were scrip and share, 
And ^mellow metres more than cent for cent ; 
iJor could he understand how money breeds, 
Thought it a dead thing ; yet himself could make 
The thing that is not as the thing that is. ) 

0 had he lived ! In our schoolbooks we say, 

Of those that held" their heads above th^ crowd. 
They flourish’d then or then ; ^but life in him 
Could scarce be said to flourisl|, only iouc^li’d 
On such a time as goesi before the leaf, 

When all the woisd islands in a mist of green, 

And nothing perfect ; yet th^ brook he loved. 

For which, in branding Rummers of Bengal, 

Or cv’n the sweet half-English Neilghcrry air 

1 panted, seems, as 1 re-bsteif to it, 

Prattling the primrpso fancies of the boy, 

^ To me that loved him ; for “ 0 brook,” he says, 

* “ O babbling brook,” says Edmund in his rhyme, 

** Whence cbme you ? ” and the brook, not 

1 oome from haunli of coot and hern, 

1 make a sudden sally 
And sparkle out among the forn. 

To bioker down a valley. 

By thirty hills T liurry down. 

Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorpsi a little town. 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To Join the brimming river, 

i ]{Dr men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. 

‘ Poor lad, he died at Floren^, qaite worn out, 
Travelling to Napl«. There is Darnley bridge, 

Ilf has mege ivy ; th|re the river ; and there 
Stands Ijiilipls facn\ where brook and river meet. 
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I chatter over Htony ways, ^ 

In little sharps and trebles, 

1 bubble into eddying baysr 
1 babble on the 2>vbbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a bold and fallow. 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow- weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I How 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go. 

Hut 1 go on for ever. 

‘ But Philip chatter’d more than brook or bird ; 
Old Philjp ; ‘all about flie fields you caught 
His weary daylong chirping, like the dry 
High-elbo\v"d grigs' that leap in summer grass. 

] wind about, and in *(111(1 ou^ 

With here a blossom sailing, 

And here anePthere a lusty trout, 

And hero aivl there n grayling, 

And here and^tlu^re a foamy Hake 
Upon me. as I travel 
With many a silvery iiatoi^broak 
Above the golden gra\|‘l. 

And draw them all along, and flow , 

To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 

Jlut I go on for ever. 

‘ 0 darling Katie Willows, h'is one child ! 

* A maiden of our century, yet most meek ; 

A daughter of our meadows, yet not coarse ; 
Straight, but as lissome af a liazel wand ; 

H(‘r eyes a bashful azure, and her hair 
c In gloss And hue the chestnut, when the shell 
f^Hivides threefold to show the fruit twithin. 

‘ Sweet Katie, once 1 did her a good turn, 

Her and hen far-off *cousin and betrothed, 

James Willows, of one name Urid Aeart with her, 
Eor here I came, twenty yy^rs back — ^tjie week'' 
Before I parted with, poor E<j[n)und; cipst 
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By that old bridge which, half in ruins then, 

Still ^akes a ho ary eyebrow for the gleam 
Beyond it, where the waters marry— crost, 
Whistling a random bar of Bonny Doon, 

And push’d at Philip’s garden-gate. ^The gate, 
Half-parted from a weak and scolding hinge, 

Stuck ; ancf he clamour’d from a casement, “ Run ** 
To Katie somewhere in the walks below, 

“ Run, Katie ! ” Katie never ran : she moved 
To meet me, winding under woodbine bowers, 

A little flutter’d, witli her eyelids down, 

Fresh apple-blossom, blushing for a boon. 

‘ What w'as it ? less of tientiment than sense 

ad Katie ; not illiterate ; nor of those* 

WJio dabbling in the fount of •Active tears, 

And nursed by mealy-r^oulli’d •philanthropies,. - n. 
Divorce the Fetiling from her mate the Deed. 

9 

‘ She told me. She and James had quarrell’d. Why ? 
What cause of quarrel? None, she said, no cause; 
James had no cause : but when I prest the cause, 
1 learnt that James had flickering jealousies 
Which anger’d her.* Who anger’d James? I said. 
But Katie snatcli’d Tier eyes at once from mine, 
And sketching with her slender pointed foot 
Some flgure like a wizard’s pentagram * 
On^&rden gravel, let my query pass 
Un^im’d, in flushing silence, till I ask’d 
If James were coming. “ Coming every day. 

She answ'er’d, “ ever longing to explain. 

But evermore her father came across 

With some long-^-indeA tale, and broke him s. , 

And James departed vext with him and her.” 

How’ could I help her ? “ Would I — ^was'it wrong ? ” 
(Claspt hands and that petitionary grace 
Of sweet •seventeen subdued me ere she spoke) 

” O w'ould I take her father f^r one hour, 

For one half-hour, and let him tfjik -to me ! ” 

And even whife shcf spoke, { saw where James 
toward us, lild^ a waAer in the surf, 

Beyon^ the brooH ivai^t-deep in meadow-sweet. 
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‘ O Katie, what I suffer’d for your sake ! 

For in I went, and call’d old Philip out 
To show the farm : full willingly he rose : 

He led me thro’ the short sweet-smelling l^nes 
Of his whea^-suburb, babbling as he went. 

Ho praised his land, his horses, his machines ; 

He praised his ploughs, his cows, his libgs, his dogs; 
He praised his hens, his geese, his guinea-hens ; 

His pigeons, who in .§£gsijun on their roofs 
Approved him, bowing at their own deserts : 

Then from the ])laintive mother’s teat he took 
Her blind and shuddering puppies, naming each, 
And naming those, his friends, for whom they were : 
Then cropt the common**into Darnley chase 
To show Sir Arthur’s deer. In copse and fern 
Twinkled the innuftiorable ear and tail. 

Then, seated on a •serpentgrooted beech, 

He pointed out a pasturing colt^ and said : 

That was the fouriyear-old I sold the Squire.” 
And there he told a Jong long-winded tale 
Of how the Squire had seen the colt at grass. 

And how it was thd* thins his daughter wish’d, 

And how he sent the bailiff to the farm 
To learn the price, and what ,tno price he ask’d, 

And how the bailiff swore that he was mad, 

* But he stood firm ; and so the mattef hung ; 

He gave them line : and five days after that 
Ho met the bailiff at the Golden Fleece, * , 

Who then and there had offer’d something more, 

, But he stood firm ; and so the matter hung ; 

He knew the man ; the colt would fetch its price ; 
He gave them line : and how by chance at last' 

(It may bo May or April, «he forgot, 

The last 9! April or the first of Mav) 

Ho found the bailiff riding by the {arm, 

And, talking from the point, he drew him in, 

And there he mellow’d all his heart with ale, 

Until they closed a«bargain, hand in hand. 

t t 

* Then, while I breathed in light ^qf haven, he. 
Poor fellow, could he help it^ recommf»nced, ^ 
And ran thro’ all the^ coltish ph^onieje, ^ ^ 
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Wild Will, Black Bess, Tantivy, Tidlyho, 
Rcfor^, White Rose, Bellerophon, the Jilt, 
Arbaces, and Phenomenon, and the rest. 

Till, not to die a listener, I arose, 

And with me Philip, talking still ; ar^ so 
Wo turn’d our foreheads from the falling sun, ''j 
And following our own shadows thrice as long 
As when they follow’d us from Philip’s door, 
Arrived, and found the sun of sweet content . 
Re-risen in Katie’s eyes, and all things well. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 

I move the sweet foi|[et-me>nots • 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I ^ance. 

Among my skinyiiing s willows ; 

I make th<^ netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon a,pd stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly b^s ; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again.I curve and flow 
To join the urimniing river, 

Foi; men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. 


* 

Yes,* men may come and go ; and these arc gone, 
All gone. My dear&t brother, Edmund, sleeps, 
Not by the well-known stream and rustic spire, 
But unfamiliar Arno, and the dome 
Of Brunelleschi; sleeps^ in peace: and he, 

Poor Philip, of all his lavish waste of words 
Remaim the lean P. W. on his tomb : • 

I scraped the^ lichen from it : Katie walks 
By the iongjsotah of AustcalasiAta. seas 
Ear oS,..aiul..hpldiSl her head.jto other stars, 

And breathes in converse seasons. • A{1 are gone.’ 

♦ i 

Bo Lawrence Aylmer, seiMd on a stile 
In the long hedge^ and rolliijg in his mind 
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Old waifs of rhyme, and bowing o’er the brook 
A tonsured, head in middle age forlorn, . 

Mused, and was mute. On a sudden a low breath 
Of tender air made tremble in the hedge ^ 

The fragile l^ind weed- bells and briony rings ; 

And he look'd up. There stood a maiden near. 
Waiting to pass. In much amaze he ‘stared 
On eyes a basliful azure, and on hair 
In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within : 

Then, wondering, ask'd her ‘ Are you from the farm ? * 
‘ Yes,’ answer’d she. ‘ Pray stay a little : pardon mo ; 
What do they call you ? ’ ‘ Katie.’ ‘ That wore strange. 
What suypante ? * ‘ Wilfows.’ ‘ No ! ’ ‘ That is my 

name.’ 

* Indeed ! ’ and hoib ho look’d so self-perplcxt. 

That Katie laugh’d* and l^vighing blush’d, till he 
Laugh’d also, but as one before J^xe wakes, 

Wlio fof^ls a glimmening strangeness in his dream. 
Then looking at Ixer ‘ Too happy, fresh and fair. 
Too fresh afid fair in our stwl world’s best bloom. 
To be tlio ghost of One who bore your name 
About these meadows, twenty ^y^ears ago.’ 

‘ Have you not heard ? ’ said Katie, ‘ came back. 
W’e bought the farm w'e tenanted before. 

Am I so like her ? so they said on board. 

Sir, if you know her in her English days, 

My mother, as it seems you dScl, tlie days 
•That most she loves to talk of, come with me. 

My brother James is in the harvest-field : 

But she — ^you will be welcome — O, come in ! * 
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Still on the tower stood the vr<ne, 

A bl^ck vew gloom’d the stagnant air, 

I peer’d athwart the chancel pane 
And saw' the altar cold and bare. 

A clog of lead was round my feet, 

A band of pain across my brow ; 

* Cold altar, Heaven and earth shall meet 

Before you hear my marriage vow.’ 

ii’ 

I turn’d and humm’d a bitter song 

That mock’d the wholei^me human heart, 
And then we mot lin wratli and wrong. 

We met, l?ut oiily meant to part. 

Full cold my greeting wtis and dry ; 

She faintly smiled, sh« hardly moved ; 

I saw with lialf-uneonscious eye 
She wore the colours f approv'cd. 

t 

. in 

Slio took the little ivory chest, 

Wilii half a sigh she turn’d the key, ^ 
Then raised her head with lips coniprest, 

* And gave my letters back to me. 

And gave the ♦trinkets and the rings, 

My gifts, when gifts of mine could please 
As looks a father on the things 
Of his dead son, I look’d on these. 

• 

IV 

Sffe told me all her friends had said ; 

I raged against the public liar ; 

She talk’d as if her love were d(iad. 

But in my words wer^ seeds of fire. 

* No mor§ of love ; your’ sex*is known : 

I never will'* be twi^ deceived. 

Henceforth I ti®^st the man alone, 

«The \iiomaji cannot be believed. 
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‘ Thro’ slander, meanest spawn of Hell 
(And women’^ slander is the worst), c 
And yom whom once I loved so well, 
Thro* you, my life will be accufst.* 

I spoke with heart, and heat and force, 

I sliook lier breast witli vague alarms — 
Like torrents from a mountain source 
We rush’d into each other’s arms. 


. VI 

Wo jTarted : sweetly gleam’d the stars. 
And sweet the vapour-braided blue. 

Low breezes falin’d thjj belfry bars, 

As liomoward by the churfli I drew'. 
Tlio very graves lappear’d to smile, 

So fresh they rose in shadow’d sw'clls ; 

‘ Dark porch,’ I said, ‘ and silent aisle, 
There comes a sound of marriage bells.*^ 


THE DAISY 

WRITTEN AT EDINBURGH 

O LOVE, what hours w'ere thine and minOr 
In larid» of palm and southern pine ; 

In lands of palm, of orange-blossom 
OF olive, aloe, and maize and vine. 

What Ronvancstrehgth Turbia show’d 
In ruin, by the mountain roLd ; • 

How' like a gem, B«neatlyrthe city 
Of little Monaco, baking, glov’d- , 
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How richly down the rocky dell 
Thp torrent vineyard streaming fell 
To meet the sun and sunny waters* 

That; only heaved with a summer swell. 

What slender campanili grew ^ 

By bays, the peacock's neck in hue ; 

Where, here and there, on sandy beaches 
A milky*beird amaryllis blew. 

How young Columbus seem'd to rove, 

Yet present in his natal grove, 

Now watching high on mountain cornice, 
And steering, now, froin a purple jcovo, 

■» 

Now pacing mute by ocean’s rim ; 

Till, in a narrow^ street and dim, 

I stay’d the wheels.»at Cogolctto, 

And drank, anc^ loyally drank to him. 

I 

Nor knew we well what pleased us most, 
Jfot the dipt palm of whicn they boast ; 

But distant colour, happj^ hamlet, 

A moulder’d citadel on the coast, 

Or tower, or high liill-convent, seen 
A light apiid its olives green ; 

Or olive-hoary cape in ocean ; 

Or 30 sy blossom in hot ravine, 

• 

Where oleanders flush’d the bed 
Of silent torrents, gravel-spread ; 

And, crossing, oft we saw the glisten 
Of ice, far up on a mountain head. 

We loved that liall, tho’ white and cold^ 
Those niched shapes of noble mould, 

A princely people’s awful princes, 

The grave, severe Genovese of old. 

At Florence too what golden hours, > 

In those lon^ galleries, were ours ; 

' ^ Wliat drives abo.xt theXresh Cascind, 

Or wall^ in^Boboli’s ducal r>bowers. 
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In bright vignettes, and each complete, 

Of tower or duomo, sunny-sweet, 

Or palace, how the city glitter’d, 

Thro’ cypress avenues, at our feet. ^ 

But wheJ we crost the Lombard plain 
Kemember what a plague of rain ; « 

Of rain at Reggio, rain at Parma ; 

At Lodi, rain, Piacen/a, rain. 

And stern atid sad (so rare the smiles 
Of sunlight) look’d the Lombard piles : 
Poreh-pillars on the lion resting, 

And sombre, old, eohmnadod aisles. 

« 

0 Milan, O the chanting quires, 

The giant windows’ blazon’d fires. 

The height, tfie space, the gloom, the glory 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires ! 

f 

1 climb’d the roof^s at break of day ; 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 

I stood among* the silent statues, 

And staiuod pinnacles, mute as they. 

How faintly-flush’d, how ]5hantom-fair, 

Was Monte Rosa, hanging tliere , 

•A thousand shadQuy-penenU’d valleys 
And sno^\y dells in a golden air. 

Remember how we came af last 
To Como ; shower and storm and blast 
Had blown the lake beyond his limit, 

And all was fiooded ; and how we past 

From fJomo, M'hen the light was grey, 

And in my head, for half the day, 

The j*ich Virgilian rustic measifre ^ 

Of Lari Maxume, all the way, 

Like ballad-burtlien music, kept^ 

As on The Lariano crept ^ 

To that fair porrVbelowAhe castle t 
Of Queen Theodoknd, wherov we ilopV; , 
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Or hardly slept, but watch’d awake 
A cypress in the moonlight shake, 

Tile moonlight touching o’er a terrace 
One tall Agave above the lake. 

What more ? we took our last adieu. 

And up tile snowy Splugen drew, 

But ere we reach’d' the highest summit 
I pluck’d a daisy, I gave it you. 

It told of England then to me. 

And now it tells of Italy. * 

O love, we two shall go no longer 
To lands of summer across the serf ; 

So dear a life your arms enfe^^d 
Whose crying is a cry* for gold : 

Yet here to-night in this dark city, 

When ill and weary, alone And cold, 

j 

I found, tho’ crush’d to hard and dry, 

This nurseling of anotlier sky 

Still in the little book you lent me, 

And w’here you tei9derlv laid it by : 

And I fojrgot the clouded Forth, • 

The^gloom that saddens Heaven and Earth, 
J'he bitter east, the misty summer 
And grey metrop^dis of tlie North. 

Perchance, to lull the throbs of pain, 
Perchance, to charm a vacant brain. 
Perchance, to dreant you still beside me, 
My fancy fled to the South again. • 
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TO THE REV. P. D. MAURICE 

Come, when no graver cares employ. 

Godfather, come and see your boy ; 

Your pi3sence will be sun in winter, 

Making tlie little one leap for joy. , 

For, being of that honest few, 

Who give the Fiend himself his due, 

Should eighty-thousand college-councils 
Thunder ‘ Anathema,* friend, at you ; 

Should idl our churchmen foam in spite 
At you, so careful of^the right, 

Yet, one* lay-hearth* would give you welcome 
(Take it and come) to the Ishi of Wight ; 

Where, far fronit noise and smoko of town, 

I watch the twilight faTiing b|;own 
All round a car|ilcs8-order’d garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down. 

You*!! have no scandal while you dine, 

But honest talk ^d wholesome wine. 

And only hear the magpi|^ gossip 
Garrulous under a roof of «pine : 

For groves of pine on either hand, , 

Tot break the blast of winter, stand ; 

And furtlier on, the hoary Channel • 

Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand : * 

• 

Where, if bellow the milky stoop 
Some ship of battle slowly creep, 

And on thro’ zones of light and shadow 
Glimmer away to the lonely deep, 

Wo might discuss the Northern sin 
Which made a selfish war begin ; ^ 

Dispute tlie claims, arrange the chances ; 
Emperor, Ottoman, which shall win : 

Or whether v*ar’s* avenging rod 
Shall lash all Eurom into tfloodl 

Till you should t^n to/^earer masters. 
Dear to the man tkat is de^Tfto Qod , 
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How* best to hdp the slender store, 

How mend the dwellings, of the poor ; 

tlow gain in life, as life advances, 

Vak^ and charity more and more. 

Come, Maurice, come : the lawn ai yet 
Is hoar \\ith rime, or spongy-wet ; 

But when the wreath of March has blossom’d, 
Crocus, anemone, violet. 

Or later, pay one visit here, 

For those are few we hold as dear ; 

Nor pay but one, but come for many, 

Many and many a happy year. 

January ^ 1854. * 


\yLL 

I 

O WELL for him whose will is strong ! 

He suffers, but ho will not BtJffer long ; 

He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong : 

For him nor moves the loud world’s random mock, 
Nor all Calamity’s hugest waves confound, 

Who seems a promo/itory of r(x*k, 

Tliat, compass’d round with turbulent sound. 

In middle ocean meets the surging shock, ' 
Tempost^'buffeted, citadel-crown’d. 

II 

But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 

And ever w^eaker grows thro’ acted crime, 

Or seeming-genial vcnia'i fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still ! t 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 

Toiling in^imiheasurable sand. 

And (rer a weary sultry land. 

Far beneath a biasing vault, • 

Sown in a wrinkle <jf the monstrous Hill, 

Tke city sparkles lik^^a gr^ of salt. 

^ 
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THE WAR 

[First publislied in the Times, May 9, 1854J 

Thi:re is 'a sound of thunder afar, 

Storm in the South that darkens the day. 
Storm of battle and tliuncler of war, 

W>11, if it do not roll our way. 

Storm ! storm ! Riflemen form ! 

Rt^ady, bo ready to mcn^t tlio storm ! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 

Be not deaf to tlic scund that w'arns ! 

Be not gull’d by a despot’s plea ! 

Are figs of thistjos. or grapt^s of thorns ? 

How should r despot set men free ? 

Form ! form ! Riflemen form ! 

Ready, be rcjidy to meet the storm ! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 

Let your reforms for a moment go. 

Look to your butts and take good aims. 
Better a rotten borough or. so. 

Than a rotten fleet or a*» <*ity in flames ! 

Form ! form ! Riflemen form ! 

, Ready, be ready to meet the storm ! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 

Form, Iw ready to do or dg* ! 

Form in Freedom’s name and tlio Queen’s ! 
True, tliat we have a faithful ally, 

But only the Devil knows what ho means. 
Form ! form ! Riflimen form ! 

Readj', be ready to meet the storm ! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form I 



IDYLLS OF THE KING 

( First published 18Cd.] 


DEDICATION 

V 

[Fii^t publUbod in 1K62.] 

These to His Memory — since l\o held them dear, 
Petehance as finding there unconsciously 
'Some image of himself — 1 dedicate, 

I dedicate, I consecra,^ with tears — 

These Idylls. 

And indeed He seems to me , 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 

‘ Wlio^reverenced his conscience as his king ; 

Whose glory w'as, redressing human wrong ; 

Who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d to it ; 

Who loved one only and who clave to her — * 

Her— over all whose realms to their last isle. 
Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 

The shadow* of His loss drew like eclipse, ^ 
Darkening the world. We have lost him : he is gone 
We know h^ now : all narrow jealousies 
Are silent ; and we see him as he moved, 

How modest, kf^3^^ all-aceompUsh’d. wise, 

With what subliqio repression of himself, 

Andjn what hmits, ai^ h qjK,t>€ wdetly ; 

Not swaying this factioi|ly^[jj^|hat 
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Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing'd ambitions^ nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure ; but thro’ all this tract of ^'ear^ 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
lief ore a thousand pt^t^riiig littlenesses, 

In that fierce liglit which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot : for where is he, 

Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstain’d, than liis ? 

Or luiw should England dreaming of his sons 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine. 

Thou noble Father of htjr Kings to be, 

Jjaborious for her people 'and her poor — 

Voice in the rhdi dawn of an ampler day — 
Far-sight€‘d summonftr of War and Waste 
To fruitful striffjs arKl rivalries of peace — 

Sweest nature gildcjd by the graciops gleam 
Of letters, dotir to S<dpnce, dear to Art, 

Dear to thy land and^ours, a Prince itideed, 
Beyond all titles, and a housciiold name, 
Hereafter, thro’ all tknes, Alb(irt the Good. 

Break not, O w oman’s-heart hut still endure; 
Break not, for thou art Royal, but endure, 
Rtuneinbering all tlio beauty of that star 
Which* shone so close beside Thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has past and leaves * 
The Crown a lonely splendour, r 

May all love 

His love, unseen but felt, o’ersliadow Thee, 

I’lio love of all Tliy sons eiujompass The*, 

Tlie lovc' c^f all Thy daughters cherish Thee, 

The love of all Thy people (iomfort Thee, 

Till Gixl’s lovt; set Thee at his side again ! 
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ENID 

The brave Geraint, a knight of Arthur’s court, 

A tributary prince of Devon, orie 
Of tliat ^oat order of the Table Round, 

Had married Enid, Yniol’s only child, 

And loved her, as ho loved ^he liglit of Heaven. 
And as the light of Heaven varies, now • 

At sunrise, now at sunset, now l^y night 

With moon and trembling stars, loved Geraint 

To make her beauty var>*day by day, 

In crimsons and in purples and in gems. 

And Enid, but to please Iht Imsband’s eye, 

Wlio first had found and lovct> her in a state 
Of broken fortunes, daily fronted him 
In some fresh splendour ; and the Queen herself, 
Grateful to Prince Geraint for service done, 

Loved her, and often Vilh her own white hands 
Array’d and .deck’d her, as tlie love liest, 

Next after her own self, in all the court-. • 
And Enid loved the Queen, and with lru(' h(‘art 
Adore® her, as the stateliest and the best 
And loveliest of all women upon earth. 

And seeing them so tender and so close, 

Long in their common love n'joiced Geraint. 

But when a rumour rose about the Queen, 
Touching her guilty love Tor Lancelot, 

Tho’ yet there lived no proof, iiur yet v. heard 
The world’s lou^ whisper breaking into storm. 

Not less Geraint believe® it ; and tliero fell 
A horror on him, lest his gentle wife. 

Thro’ that groat tenderness for GuiiT|^V(ire, 

Had suffer’d, or should suffer any taint 
In flature : ^Avherofore ^oing the king, 

Ho made tl^is jjretei^t,^ that hi^ princedom lay 
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Close on the borders of a territory. 

Wherein were bandit earls, and caitiff knights. 
Assassins, and all flyers from the hand 
Of Justice, and whatever loatlies a law : 

And therefore, till the king liimself should pjease 
To cleanse th& common sewer of all his realm. 
He craved a fair permission to depart. 

And there defend iiis ma^ch€^s ; and the king 
Mused for a little on his plea, but, last. 

Allowing it, the Prince and Enid rode. 

And fifty knights rode with them, to the shc^es 
Of Severn, and they past to their own land ; 
Where, thinking, that if ever yet was wife 
True to her lord, mine sh^ull bo so to me. 

Ho compasis’d lior with sweet observances 
And w orship, never leaving lior, and grow 
Forgetful of his proiiiise to pio king, 

Forgetful of the falcon and the h^nt. 

Forgetful of the tilt i^nd tournament, 

Forgetful of his glory and liis name, 

Forgetful of his princHxiom and its cares. 

And this ioigotfulnesst'W^as hateful to her. 

And by and by the people, whop they met 
In twos and threes, or fuller companies. 

Began to scoff and jeer and babble of him 
As of a princ(^ whose manhood was all gone. 

And molten down in mere uxoriousness. 

And this she gather’d from the people’s eyes ^ , 
This too tlie women who attired* lier head, 

To please her, dwelling on his boundless love, 
Told Enid, and they sadden’d her the more : 
And day by day she thought to tell Geraint, 

But could not nut of bashful delicacy ; 

While he that w'ateh’d her sadden, was the more 
Suspicious tluat her nature had a taint. 

v 

At last, it chanced that on a summer fnorn 
(They sleeping each by other) the newr sun 
Beat thro’ thev bL'iidless casement of the room. 
And heated the strong wrarrior i& his*dreams; 
Who, moving, cast the \>Qverlcir aside, « 

And bared the knotted* column^ of hiB,;thr^t^ 
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The massive square of his heroic breast, 

And arni^ on which the standing muscle sloped, 

As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 

Running tqo vehemently to break upon it. 

And Enid woke and sat beside the couclv 
Admiring him, and thought within herself, 

Was ever man so grandly made as he ? 

Then, like a shadow, past the i)eopIe’B talk 

And accusation of uxoriousness 

Across her mind, and bowing over him, 

Low to h^ own heart piteously slic said : 

^ O noble breast and all-puissant arms, 

Am I the cause, I the poor cause that lAon • 

Reproach you, saying all your force is gone ? 

I am the cause because 1 dare not* speak 
And tell him wliat I think* and ufiat they say. 

And yet I hate tliat^ie should linger here ; 

I cannot love my lord aiid not his name. 

Far liefer had I gird his harness# on him, 

And ride with him to battle and stand by, 

And watch his mightful hand strfking great blows 
At caitiffs and at wrongers of the world. 

Far blotter were I laid m the dark earth, 

Not hearing any more his noble voice. 

Not to be folded more in these dear arms, • 

And darlgen’d from the high light in his eves, 

Than tliat my lord thro’ me should suffer shame. 

Am I so bold, and couM I so stand by, 

And see my dear lord wounded in the strife, 

Or maybe pierced to death before mine eyes, 

And yet not dare to tell him what I think, 

And how slur him, spying all his force 
Is melted into mere effeminacy ? « 

O me, I feaT that I am no true wife.’ 

Half inw^ardly, half audibly she spoke, 

And the strong passion in her made her weep 
True tears upon lys broad and naked* breast, 

Arid these awoke him, l^nd by great mischance 
He heard but*fragmentfl of her later words, 

And that sh<^ fear’d was not a true wife. 
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And tlien he thouglit, ‘ In spite of all my care. 

For all my pains, poor man, for all my pains^ 

She is not faithful to me, and I see her 
Weeping for some gay knight in Arthur’s hg.ll.’ 

Then tho’ he loved and reverenced her too much 
dream she'could be guilty of foul act, 

Right thro’ his manful breast darted the pang 
'Fhat makes a man, in the sweet face of her 
Whom he loves most, lonely arid miserable. 

At this he hurl’d his huge limbs out of bed, 

And sliook his drowsy squire awake and cried, 

‘ My charger and her palfrey/ then to her, 

‘ I will ride forth into the wilderness ; 

For tho’ it^seeftis my spufs are yet to win, 

I have not fall’n so low as some would wish. 

And you, put on yefur worst and meanest dress 
And ride w'ith me.’ *And Epid ask’d, amazed, 

‘ If Enid errs, let Enid learn her fault.’ 

But he, ‘ I charge you| ask not but obey.’ 

Th(^n she bethought hef of a fad(^d silk, 

A faded mantle and a faded veil, 

And moving toward sf cedarn cabinet, 

Wherein slio kt^jt them folded reverently 
With sprigs of summer laid between the folds. 

She took them, and array’d herself therein, 
Rernemb(?rifig when first lie came on her*' 

Drest in that dress, and how ii(». loved her in ^it. 

And all her foolish fears about the dress, t 

And all his journey to her, as hknself 

Ifad told her, and their coming to the court. 

For Arthur on tho Whitsuntide before 
Held court at old Caej'lcon uj)on l\sk. 

There on a day, he sitting high in hall, ^ 

Bc^fore him V?anie a forester of Dean, 

Wi't from tho woods, with notice of a iiart * 
rallcr than all his fellows, milky-white, 

First seen that day : ^ these things he told the king. 
Then the goodi king gave order to let blow 
His horns for hunting on the mbrrow morn. 

And when the Queen petition’d^ for his leave 
To see the hunt, allow’d it easily,! 


» 
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So with the morning all the court were gone. 

But Guinevere lay &te into the morn, 

Lost in* sweet dreams, and dreaming of her love 
For Lancelot, and forgetful of the hunt ; 

But rose at last, a single maiden with her. 

Took horse, and forded Usk, and gain’d the wood ; 
There, on a liftle knoll beside it, Rla.y’d 
Waiting to hear the hounds ; but heard instead 
A sudden sound of hoofs, for Prince Geraint, 

Ijate also, wearing neither hunting-dress 
Nor w'eapon, save a golden-hilted brand, 

Came quickly flashing thro’ the sliallow ford 
Behind them, and so gallop’d up the knoll. 

A purple scarf, at either end*wlu^rcof • , 

There swung an apple of the purest gold, 

Sway’d round about him, as he ^.llop’d up 
To join them, glancing lily^ a dro^on-fly 
In summer suit and# silks of holiday. 

Low bow’d the tributary Prince/ and she, 

Sw’oetly and statelily, and with^all grace 
Ot womanhood and queenhood, answer’d him : 

‘ Late, late, Sir Prince,’ she said? ‘ later than we !’ 

‘ Yea, noble Queen,’ lyi; answer’d, ‘ and so late 
That I but come like you to see the hunt, 

Not join it,’ ‘ Therefore wait with me,’ slic said ; 

‘ For on this little knoll, if anywhere, , 

There is good chaiicte that we shall hear the hounds : 
Here gftT^n they break covert at our feet.’ 

• 

And while they listen'd for the distant hunt, , 
And chiefly for the baying of Cavall, 

King Arthur’s hound of deejiost mouth, there jrode 
Full slowly by a kniglit, hdy, and dwarf ; 

Whereof the dw'arf lagg’d latest, and the knight 
Had visor up, and show’d a youthful face* 

Imperious, and •£ hauj^tiest lineaments. 

And GuinevA*o, not mindful of his face 
In the king’s hall, desired his nt^me, and sent 
Her maiden to demand it of the dw^arf^ 

Who^ being vicious, old and irritable. 

And *doublin^ all his mJster’s^viee of pride, 

Made ansye^ sharply* that she should not know. 
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* Then will I ask it of himself.’ she said. 

‘ Nay, by my faith, thou shalt not,’ cried thei dwarf 
‘ Thou art not worthy ev’n to speak of him ; ’ 

And when she put her horse toward the kitight, 
Struck at her ^with his whip, and she return’d 
Indignant to the Qu^^en ; at which Geraint 
Exclaiming, ‘ Surely I w'ill learn the name,’ 

Made sharply to the dwarf, and ask’d it of him. 

Who answer’d as before ; and when the Prince 
Had put his horse in motion toward the knigiit, 
Struck at him with his whip, and out his cheek. 

The Prince’s blood spirted upon the scarf, 

Dyeing it ; and his quiel^ instinctive hand 
Caught at ^ho Vilt, as to abolish him : 

But he, from his exceeding inanfulncss 
And pure nobility of^temp^^rament, 

Wroth to be wroth at such a worm, refrain’d 
From ov’n a word, and so returniftg said ; 

‘ I will av<uige this insult, noble Queen, 

Done in your maiden’s person to yourself : 

And I will track Ihis^ vermin to their earths ; 

For tlio’ I ride unarm’d, I do luit doubt 
To find, at some place I shall Come at, arms 
On loan, or else for pledge ; and, being found, 

Then wAl I fight him, and will break his pride, 

And on the third day, will again bo here, « 

So that I be not fali’n in fight. Farewell.’ • 

c 

• ‘ Farewell, fair Prince,’ answer’d the stately Queen. 
‘ Be prosperous in this journey, as in all ; 

And may you light on all things that you love, 

And live to w’ed with her wifiom first you love : 

But ere you. wed with any, bring your bride. 

And I, were she the daughter of a kin^ 

Yea, tho’ she were a beggar from the he4ge, 

Will clothe her for her bridals like the sun.’ 

• 

And Prince Qefaint, now^ thinking that he heard 
The noble hart at bay, now thp far horn, * 

A little vext at losing of the hunt, 

A little at tho vile oceftsion, rodcf, 
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By ups and downs, thro* many a grassy glade 
And valley, with fixt eye follow’ing the three. 

At last* they issued from the world of wood, 

And climb'd upon a fair and oven ridge. 

And showed themselves against the sk>\ and sank. 
And thither came Geraint, and underneatli 
Beheld the loflg street of a little town 
In a long valley, on one side of which. 

White from the mason’s hand, a fortress rose ; 

And on one side a castle in decay. 

Beyond a bridge that spanned a dry ravine : 

And out of town and valley came a noise 
As of a broad brook o’er a sliingly bed 
Brawling, or like a clamour*of the rooks ^ 

At distance, ere they settle for tlio night. 

t 

And onward to the fortress rode the three, 

And enter’d, and \^^re lost behind the walls. 

‘ So,’ thought Geraint, * I have tiyick’d him to his earth.’ 
And down the long street ridiii^ wearily, 

Found every hostel full, and ov(»rywhere 
Was hammer laid to hoof, and dhe hot hiss 
And bustling whistle pi the youth who scour’d 
His master’s armour ; «and of such a one 
He ask’d, ‘ What means the tumult in the town ? ’ 
Who told him, scouring still, ‘ The sparrow-hawk I ’ 
Then riding close behind an ancient churl, 
WhOj^siftitten by the dusty sloping beam, 

Went sweating underneath a sack of corn, 

Ask’d yet once more what meant the hubbub hen? ? ^ 
Who answer’d gruffly, ‘ Ugh ! the sparrow-hawk.’ 
Then riding further past an armourer’s, 

Who, with back turn’d, atid bowl’d above his w'ork, 

Sat riveting a helmet on his knoc% 

He put the self-same query, but the man* 

Not turning rotmd, nor looking at liim, said : 

‘ Friend, he* that labours for the sparrow'-hawk 
Has little time for idle questioners.’ 

Whereat Geraint^ flash’d into sudden*spleen : 

’ A Jbhousand pips esA up your sparrow'-hawk ! 

Tiist wrens, «ind all wihg'd Bothings peck lum dead ! 
Ye tbink^tlns fiBstic cackle of your bourg 
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The murmur of the world ! What is it to me ? 

* O wrfjtcJiod set of sparrows, one and all, ^ 

Who pipe of nothing but of sparrow-liawks ! 

Sf)eak, if you be not like the rest, liawk-niad, 
Where can I get me harbourage for the night ? 
And arms, arms, arms to fight my enemy ? Speak 
At tins the armourer turning all amazed 
And scHung one so gay in purple silks, 

Ciitm forward with the helmet yet in hand 
And answer’d, ‘ Pardon me, O stranger knight ; 

We hold a tourney hero to-morrow morn. 

And tluiro is soantly time for lialf the work. 

Arms ? truth ! I know not : all arc wanted here. 
Harbourag/) ? ‘trutli, good trutl!, I know not, save 
It may be, at Earl Yniol’s, o’<*r tlut bridge 
Yonder.’ He spoke* and fell to work again. 

Then rod(» Geraint, a little spleiinful yet, 

A(;ross the bridge tha(: spann’d tlie dry ravine. 
Tl’hcre musing sat tlu' hoary-h('aded Earl, 

(His dress a suit of fray’d iniignificonco, 

Onee fit for feasts of « ceremony) and said : 

‘ Whither, fair son ? ’ to whom (leraint replied, 

‘ O friend, 1 seek a harbourage^ For the niglit.’ 

Then Yniol, ‘ Enter therefore and partake 
'rhe slender entertainment of a house • 

Once rich, now poor, but over opcui-door’d.’ 

‘ Thanks, ven(»rablo friend,’ replied Geraint ; * ^ 

" So that you do not serve me sparrow-hawks 

For supper, I w ill enter, I will eat 

\\’ith all the passion of a twelve hours’ fast.’ 

Then sigh’d and smiled the hoary-headed Earl, 

And answer’d, ‘ Graver cau»o than yours is min© 
To eursc this In^dgerow thief, the sparrow-hawk : 
But in. go in ; for save yourself dc'siro it, 

We will not touch upon him ev’n in Jest.^ 

Then rode GtTainl^into the castle court, 

His charger trampling many a piickjy star 
Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones. 

He look’d and saw' that tali w*&s ruinousn 

Here stood a shatter’d* archw'aji plumed witt fom ; 
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And here had fall’n a great part of a tower, 

Wliole, like a crag that tumbles from the cliflF, 

And like a crag was gay with u ilding flowers : 

And higl^ above a piece of turret stair, 

Worn by the feet that now' were silent, wound 
Bare to the sun, and monstrous ivj'-stAns 
Claspt the gr^y w'alls with hairy- flbred arms, 

And suck’d the joining of the stones, and look’d 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, caloft, a grove. 

And while- lie waited in the castle court, 

The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter, rang 
Clear thro’ the open casement of Hall, 

Singing ; and as the sweet voice of a iiird, 

Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, * 

Moves him to think what kind oi bird it is 
That sings so di‘Jicat(‘ly (‘lear, anti make 
Conjecture of the pjurnage and tlu^ form ; 

So the sweet voice of Enid nuifred Geraint ; 

And made him like a man abroad at morn 

When first the liquid note bciftvcd of men 

C^jnies flying over many a windf^ wave 

To Britain, and in A^iril suddenly 

Breaks from a coppi(5^ geinin’d with green and red, 

And ho suspends his converse with a friend. 

Or it may b« the labour of his hands, 

To think or say, ‘ There is the nightingale ; ’ * 

So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 

‘ Here, by God’s graq^% is the one voice for me.’ 

It chanced the song that Enid sang was one 
Of Fortune and her wliecl, and Knid sang : 

‘ Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud ; 
Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm, and cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 

‘ Turn, F^une, turn thy wheel with smile or frowm ; 
W’ith that wild wheel we go not up or dow n ; 

Our hoard is little, but our liearts ye ^great. 

^ Smile and w'e smile, the lords of many lands , 
Fro^ and we smile, ^e lofids of our ow'n hands ; 
For manJis^acL and master oS his fate. 
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* Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd ; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the ciou^ ; 

Tiny wheel and thoe we neither love nor hate/. 

‘ Hark, by the bird’s song you may learm the nest/ 
Said Yniol ; \ Enter quickly.’ Entering then, 
liight o’er a mount of newly-fallen stones, 

The dusky-rafter’d many-cobwcb’d Hall, 

Ho found an ancient dame in dim brocade ; 

And near her, like a blossom vermeil- white, 

That lightly breaks a faded flower-sheath. 

Moved the fair Enid, all in faded silk, 

Her daughter. In a moment thought Geraint, 

‘ Here by God’^ rood is i}\o one maid for me.’ 

But none t.pakc word except the lioary Earl : 

‘ Enid, the good kni(;ht’8 iiorse stands in the court ; 
Take him to stall, ard give him corn, and then 
Go to the town and buy us ^flosh ^nd wine ; 

And w'e will make us^ merry as we may. 

Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great.’ 

I 

He spake : the Prince, as Enid past him, fain 
To follow, strode a sfHde, but Yniol caught 
His purple scarf, and held, and <said, ‘ Forbear ! 

Rest ! the good house, tho’ rmn’d, O my Son, 
Endures not that her guest should serve himself.’ 

And referencing tho custom of the house! 

Geraint, from utter courtesy, forbore. , 

« 

So Enid took his charger to the stall ; 

And after w^ent lier way across the bridge. 

And reach’d tho town, and w'hile tho Prince and* Earl 
Yet spoke together, came again w'ith one, 

A youth, that following with a costrol boro 
The moans of goodly w'olcome, flesh and wine. 

And Enid l>rought sw^eet cakes to make them cheer^ 
And in her veil enfolded, manchet br^id. 

And then, because their hall must also sefve 
For kitchen, boil’d thfi flesh, and spread the board. 
And stood behind, and waited on thf) three. 

And setnng her so sweet and Isefviceable, 

Geraint had longing in him evermore « 

To stoop and kiss tlie tender little thumbs 
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That Croat the trencher as she laid it down : 

But after all had eaten, then Geraint, 

For now the wine made summer in his veins, 

Let his eye rove in following, or rest 
On Enid it her lowly handmaid-work, 

Now here, now there, about tlic duskv fall ; 

Then suddenly •addrest the hoary Earl : 

‘ Fair Host and Earl, I pray your courtesy ; 

This sparroiv-hawk, wliat is he, tell mo of him. 

His name ? but no, good faith, I will not have it : 
For if ho be the knight whom late I saw 
Ride into that new fortress by your town, 

White from the mason’s hanf, then hate sworn 
From his own lips to have it — I am Geraint 
Of Devon — for this morning wlu^n^the Queen 
Sent her own maiden to d^^mand flie name, 

His dw'arf, a vicious# under-shapen thing, 

Struck at her with his whip, and she return’d 
Indignant to the Queen ; and t|^en I sworo 
That I would track this caitiff to his hold, 

And fight and break his pride, aAd have it of him. 
And all unarm’d I rod|», and thought to find 
Arms in your town, \ctere all the men are mad ; 
They take the rustic murmur of their bourg 
For the great •wave that echoes round the ^vo^l^ ; 
They would not hear me speak : but if you know 
AVhereJ*can light on arms, or if yourself 
Should have them, telkme, seeing I have sworn 
That I will break his pride and learn his name, 
Avenging this great insult done the Queen.’ 

Then cried Earl Yniol, ‘«Art thou he indeed, • 
Gertiint, a name far-sounded among men 
For noble deeds ? and truly I, when first * 

I saw you moving by me on the bridge, 

Felt you wei% somewhat, yea and by your state 
And presence might have guess’d, you one of those 
That eat in Arthijr’s hall at Camelotj* • 

Nor speak I now from* foolish flattery ; 

For ^is dear# child hath often heard me praise 
Your feat% oi aisms, and often when I paused 
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Hath ask’d again, and ever loved to hear ; 

So gratfiful is the noise of noble deeds 
To noble hearts who see but acts of wrong : * 

0 never yet had woman such a pair 

Of suitors as this maiden ; first Limours, 

A creature whLIly given to brawls and wine, 

Drunk even when he woo’d ; and be hef dead 

1 know not, but he past to the wild land. 

1’lie second was your foe, the sparrow^-hawk. 

My curse, rny ncpliew — 1 will not kit his name 
Slip from niy lips if I can help it — lie, 

Wlien I that know him fkT<ie and turbulent 
Re-fused her to him, then his pride aw’okc ; 

And since the proud man' often is tlie mean, 

Ho sow’d a slander in the common ear, 

Affirming that his father left liirn gold, 

And in my cliarge, kliich w as not render’d to him ; 
Bribed with large ]>romises flic m^^n who served 
About my person, then more easily 
B(^cause my moans were somewhat broken into 
Thro* open doors and fiospitality ; 

Raised my own iowri^' against me in the night 
Before my Enid’s birthday, saeje’d my house ; 

From mine own earldom foully, ousted me ; 

Built that now fort to overawe my friends, 

For truly there are those who love mo yet ; 

And keeps me in this ruinous castle Jiere, 

Where doubtless. he w'ould put me soon to deafh. 
But ^luit liis pride too much de*:pises me : 

And I myself sometimes despise myself ; 

For I have let men be, and have their w'ay ; 

Am much too gentle, have not used my power : 

Nor know I whether I be very base 
Or very manful, whether very wise 
Or veiy foolisli ; only this I know% 

That whatsoever evil happen to me, ^ 

I seem to suffer nothing heart or limb, 

But can endure it all, most patiently.* 

« • 

‘ Well said, true heart,’ replied Geraint, ‘ but arms 
'fhat if, as I suppose, yoyr nepfiiew fightst 
In next day’s tourney J may b):e#k hif^ PCidy.’ 
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And Yniol answer’d, ‘ Arms, indoiHl, but old 
And rusty, old and rusty, PrinetJ Geraint, 

Are mirfe, and therefore at your asking, yours. 
But in this tournament can no man tilt, 

Except tlft lady lie loves best there. 

Two forks are fixt into the meadow grcAind, 

And over thes^ is laid a silver wand, 

And over that is placed the sparrow-Iiawk, 

The prize of beauty for the fairest there. 

And this, what knight soever be in field 
Lrfiys claim to for the lady at his side. 

And tilts with my good nephew thereupon, 

Who being apt at arms and big of bone 
Has ever won it for the lady uith hinif 
And toppling over all antagonism 
Has earn’d liimself the name of sparrow-hawk. 
But you, that have no la^ly, eanftot fight.’ 

To wliom Geraint*with eyes a^l bright replied. 
Leaning a little toward him, ‘ \ our leave ! 

me lay lance in rest, () noWc^ host, 

For this dear child, because I iwver saw, 

Tho’ having seen all beauties of our time, 

Nor can see elsewhere!^an\ tiling so fair. 

And if I fall her name will yet remain 
Untarnish’d as before ; but if I livtj, 

So aid me Heaven when at mine uttermost, * 
As I will make her truly iny true wife.’ 

Then, howsoever patient, Yniol’s heart 
Danced in his bosom, seeing better days. 

And looking round he saw' not Enid there, 

OVho hearing lier own ns^e had slipt away) • 
But that old dame, to whom full tenderly 
And fondling all her hand in his he said, * 

* Mother, a maiden is a tender thing. 

And best b^f her that bore her understood. 

Go thou to rest, but ere thou go to rest 

Tell her, and prove her heart toward the Prince/ 

• 4 

• * spake kindly-hearte^ Earl, and she 
Wka. fre^egt lynile ^lyd nod drafting found, 
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Half disarray’d as to her rest, the girl ; 

Whom first slio kiss'd on either cheek, and then 
On eitlior shining shoulder laid a hand, ‘ 

And kept her off and gazed upon her face. 

And told her all their converse in the hall, ^ 
Proving her hdtri : but never light and shade 
Coursed one another more on open grouftd 
Beneath a troubled heaven, than rt;d and pale 
Across th<i faeci of Enid hearing her ; 

While slowly falling as a scale that falls, 

Whcui weight is added only grain by grain, 

Sank her sweet head upon her gentle breast; 

Nor did she lift an eye nor spt^ak a word, 

Rapt in the fear and in tifc wonder of it ; 

So moving Vithout answer to her rest 
She found no rest, and ever fail’d to draw 
TJie quiet night into tier blood, but lay 
Contemplating l)or own unwort hi nev^s ; ^ 

And w hen the pales ni\d bloodless east began 
To quicken to the sun, arose, and raised 
Her mother too, and }*and in hand thejy moved 
Dowo to the meadow^ •.vliere tlie jousts wore held, 
And waited there for Yniol and ^Gtrraint. 

And til h her came the tw'ain, *and when Geraint 
Beheld her first in field, awaiting him, t 
He felt,*' were she i\w prize of bodily force. 
Himself beyond the rest pushing (‘ould move * 
The chair of Idris. Yniol’s rustej^ arms 
Were on his princely person, but thro’ these 
Pfincelike his bearing shone ; and errant knights 
And ladies canic*, and by and by the towni 
Flow’d ill, and settling eircle(l all the lists. 

And there they fixt the forks into the ground, 
And over thhse they plactid a silver wand * 

And over that a golden sparrow'-haw'k.* 

Then Yiiiors nephew, after trumpet blown? 

Spake to the lady with him and proclaim’d, 

* Advance and /ako as* fairest of the fair, 

For I these two years have* won* it for thee. 

The prize of beauty.' Lopdly ^ake the prince, 

* Forbear : there is a worthier,’ ^gd ilig kpigjit 
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With some surprise and thrice as much disdain 
TurnM, and beheld the four, and' all his face 
Glo^w’d^like the heart of a great fire at Yule, 

So burnt he was with passion, crying out, 

* Do battfc for it then,^ no more ; and tlirice 

Tliey closhM together, and tlirice th(l>’ brake their 
spears. • 

Then each, dishorsed and drawing, lash’d at each 
So often and with such blows, that all the crowd 
Wonder’d, and now and then from distant walls 
There came a clapping as of phantom hands. 

So twice they fought, and twice they brealluid, and 
still 

The dew of tlieir great labour, and tho blood 
Of their strong bodies, flowing, drain’d tlnfir force. 

But cither’s force was mateh’cl till Yniol’s cry, 

‘ Remember tliat great ii^ult dofte the Queen,’ 
Increased Geraint’s^ who heaved his blade aloft, 

And crack’d the helmet thro*, jfiid bit the bone, 

And fell’d liim, and set foot unon his breast. 

And said, ‘ Tliy name ?’ To w^ioin the falhm man 
Mtfdc answw, groaning, ‘ lOtlyri*^ son of Nudd I 
Ashamed am I that J! should tell it thee. 

My pride is broken : ^len have seen my fall.’ 

* Then, Edyrn, son of Nudd,’ replied Geraint, 

‘These two things slialt thou do, or else tliou diest. 
First, thou thyself, thy lady, and thy dwarf, * 
Shalt^rillo to Arthur’s court, and being there, 

Crave pardon for thist insult done the Queen, 

And shalt abide her judgement on it ; next, 

Thou shalt give back their earldom to ihy kin. 

These two tilings shalt thou do, or thou siialt die.’ 
And Edyrn answer’d, * Tlieso things will 1 do,' 

For I have never yet been overthrown, 

And thou hast overthrown me, and my pride 
Is broken dowTi; for Enid sees my fall ! ’ 

And rising tip, he rode to Arthur’s court, 

And there the Queen forgave him easily. 

And being young, he changed himscilf, And grew 
To hate the sin that^^m’d so like his own 
Of Modred, ^Arthur’s nephew, and fell at last 
In the gieai battle tighting foi the king. 
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But when thf^ third day from the hunting-mom 
*Made a low Kplondour in the world, and wings 
Moved in her ivy, Enid, for she lay 
With J)er fair head in the dini-yc^llow light, 

Among the dancing shadows of the birds, * 

\Vok(» and betMiought her of her promise given 
later than last eve to Prince Geraint*— 

So b(jnt lie soein’d on going the tliird day. 

He would not If^ave lier, till hc^r promise given — 

IV) ride witli him this morning to the court, 

And tlnu'e ho made know'n to the stately Queen, 
And lluwe be \v<*dded with all (;ercmony. 

At this sluj cast lu‘r eyes upon lujr dress, 

And thought it* never yet Siad look’d so mean. 

For as a leaf in mid-Novemb<‘r is 
To what it w'as in mkl-Octob(‘r, semn’d 
TJio dress tliat now she look’^d on to the dress 
She look’d on er<^ the coming of (it^raint. 

And still she look’d, avid still the terror grew 
Of that strange bright and dreadful thing, a court. 
All staring at her in her faded silk : 

And softly to her owi# sw'eet luNirt she said : 

‘ I’his noble prince who won onr earldom back, 
So splt*ndid in his acts and his kttire, 

Sweet heaven, how' much I shall disen^dit him ! 
Would fee could tarry with us here aw’hife ! 

But being so beholden to ilie Prinef% 

It w'ere hut little grace in any of us, 

H('nt as he seenrd on going this^hird day, 

Tct seek a second fav^our at Jiis hands. 

Yi^t if lie could hut tarry a day or tw^o, 

Myself would work eye dim, and finger lame. 

Far liehw than so much diserf'dit him.’ 

And Enid *foll in longing for a dress 
All branch’d and flower’d with gold. a«costly gift 
Of lu'r good mother, given her on the niglft 
IVfori* her birthday, three sad years ago, 

That night of firer when Edym sack’d their house, 
And matter’d all they had to aiOtho winds : 

For while the mother show'^d it,' and the 
Were turning and admifiing it, tbe^w'orl^ ^ , 
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To both appear’d bo costly, rose a cry 

That Edyrn's men were on them, and they fled 

With liltlo save the jewels they had on, 

Which being sold and sold had bought them bread : 
And Ed\^n’8 men liad caught tlicni in their flight, 
And placed them in this ruin ; and she! wisli’d 
Tlie Prince hilfl found her in licr ancient homo ; 

Tlion let her fancy flit across the past, 

And rcKim the goodly ])lac<\s that she knew ; 

And last bethought her how she used to natch, 

Near that old home, a pool of golden carp ; 

And one was paich'd and blurr'ci and lustreless 
Among his burnish’d brethren of the pool ; 

And half asleep she made comparison • 

Of that and these to her own faded s(‘lf 
And the gay court, and f(*Il ash'cp again ; 

And dreamt herself was i^u(‘h a Aided form 
Among her burnishjd sisbTs of the pool ; 

But tills was in tlie garden of jl king; 

And tho’ sli(i lay dark in tin* jiool, she knew 
That all was bright ; that all {fliout wer(‘ birds 
Of sunny plume in gilded tn*llt^work ; 

That all the turf wat^ rich in plots that hook’d 
Each like a garnet or turkis in it ; 

And lords and ladies of the high court went 
In silver tissue talking things of state ; ^ 

And children of the king in ( lotli of gold 
GlanC|^L‘(f at the doors or gambord down the walks; 
And while she thought ‘ they will not- sec* me,’ camo 
A stately quc*en wliose name was Guim^ven*, , 

And all the? children in tlfeir cloth of gold 
Ran to hc^r, cryirjg, ‘ If we have fish at all 
Let them be gold ; and r barge; the gardf*ncrs *no\v 
To pick the fadc^l en‘ature from the pool^ 

And tfast it on tlie niixen tliat it die.’ 

And therewithat onc^ came and seized on her, 

And Enid Parted waking, with her heart 
All overshadow’d by the foolish dream, 

And lo ! it wasjlier mother grasping her 
’'To get her well awa and in her hand 
A suit of bnght apparel, wl>ich she laid 
Flat on thctcoacl), and spoke •cxultingly : 
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I 

* See here, my child, how fresh the colours look, 
How fast they hold like colours of a shell 
That keeps Die wear and polish of tlie wave. * 

Why not ? it never yet was worn, I trow : 

Look on it, child, and tell me if you know it.’ 
b 

And Enid look’d, but all confusc^d at first. 

Could scarce divide it from her foolish dream : 

'i'hcn suddenly she knew it and rejoiced, 

And answer’d, ‘ Yea, I know it ; your good gift. 

So sadly lost on that unhappy niglit ; 

Your own good gift ! ’ ‘ Yea, surely,’ said the dame, 
* And gladly given again this happy morn. 

For when^the j^Mists were ^nded yesterday, 

Went Yniortliro’ the town, and everywhere 
He found the sacik and plundcT of our house 
All scatter’d thro’ houses of the tow'ii ; 

And gave command that all \vh idle once ^vas ours. 
Should now bo ours again : and yostcr-eve, 

While you were talking sweetly with your Prince, 
Came one with this ana laid it in my hand, 

For love or fear, or sesking favour of us, 

Because we hav'^<^ our earldom baj^k again. 

And yc'ister-eve I would not tell ,you of it, 

But kept it for a sweet surprise at morn. 

Yea, truly is it not a sweet surprise ? • 

For I myself unwillingly have wi>rn 

My faded suit, as you, my child, have yours, * ^ 

And how'soever patient, Yniol Jiis» 

Ah, dear, he took me from a goodly liouse, 

With store of rich apparel, sumptuous fare. 

And page, and maid, and squire, and seneschal. 

And pastime both of hawk aifid hound, and all 
That appertains to noble maintenance. 

Yea, and he "brought me to a goodly house; 

But since our fortune slipt from sun t^^ shade. 

And all thro’ that young traitor, cruel need 
Constrain’d us, but a better time has come ; 

So clothe yourself* in this, that better^ fits 
Our mended fortunes and a Prince’s bride : 

For tho’ you won the prize of fairest fair, r 
And tho’ I heard him call you feiiest fair,# 
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Let never maiden think, however fair, 

She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 

And sliould some great court-lady say, the Prince 
Hath pick’d a ragged-robin from the hedge, 

And lik# a madman brought her to the court, 

Then were yon shamed, and, worse, liight shame the 
Prince • 

To whom we are beholden ; but I know, 

When in3^ dear child is set forth at her best, 

That neither court nor country, tho’ they sought 

Thro’ all the provinces like those of old 

That lighted on Queen Esther, has her match.’ 

Here ceased the kindly ir^other out of breath ; 

And Enid listen’d brightening as she lay ^ 

Then, as the white and glitterin|^ star of morn 
Parts from a bank of snow, anc^by and by 
Slips into golden cloud, 4 he maiden rose, 

And left her maiden couch, an^d robed herself, 

Help’d by the mother’s careful hand and cyo, 
Without a mirror, in the gtagtoiis gown ; 

W^io, after, turn’d her daughter round, and said, 

She never yet liad seen her half so fair ; 

And call’d her like that maiden in the tale, 

Whom Gwydion niadA by glamour out of flowers. 

And sweeter than the bride of Cassivelaun, 

Flur, for whoso lov^e the Koman Caesar flrst • 

Invaded Britain, " but we beat him back, 

As this great prince invaded us, and we, 

Not beat him back, ‘but welcomc*d him with joy. 

And I can scarcely ride H'ilh you to court, 

For old am I, and rougli the ways and wild ; 

But Yniol goes, and 1 full oft shall dream 
I see my princess as I nSe lier now% 

Clothpd wth my gift, and gay among llir gay.’ 

But while the w'omen thus rejoiced, Geraint 
Woke whetl) he slept in the high hall, and call’d 
For Enid, and when Yniol made report 
Of that good m^her making Enid gay* 

In such apparel^as might w'ell beseem 
Hi^ princes% or indeed the stately cjuecm, 

He answ(pr’di ; Ead,tentreat her by my love, 
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Albeit I give no reason but my wish, 

That she ride with mo in her faded silk.’ 

Yniol with that hard message went ; it fell 
Like flaws in summer laying lusty corn : 

For Enid, all abash’d she knew not why, 

I)ar(>d not to (glance at her good mother’s face, 

Hut silently, iii all olKidienee, ‘ 

H(5r mother siK^nt too, nor hf li>ing her, 

Laid from her limbs the c‘Ostly-broider’d gift, 

And roh(‘d them in her ancient suit again 
And HO deseend(‘d. Never man rejok;(d 
Morci than Geraint to greet Ikt thus attired ; 

And glancing all at once as keenly at her, 

As careful ^robfhs eye tho*delver's toil. 

Made ln^r cheek burn and either eyelid fall, 

But restt^l w ith her* 8w*eet fact' satisfied ; 

IMien s<?eing cloud u^on thq mother’s brow, 

Her by both liands ho cauglit, aii^l sweetly said, 

V 

‘ O iny new mother, be not wroth or grieved 
At your mnv son, for my petition to her. 

When late I left CaeKeon, our gn^at Queen, 

In words whoso echo lasts, Ihey^were so sweet, 
Made promise, that whatever bride I brought, 
Herself would clothe her like the sun in Heaven. 
Thereafter; wlion I reaeli’d tliis ruin’d hold. 
Beholding one so bright in dark estate, 

1 vow’d that could I gain her, our kind Queen, , 

Nil liiMid but hers, should make* your P]nid burst 
{^unlike from cloud — and likewise thought i)erhaps, 
'riiat service done so gracidUsly would bind 
The two together ; for I wish the two 
'fo love each utluu’ ; how should P^nid find 
A nobler friend ? Another thought I had ; 

1 (‘iime among you here so suddenly, 

That tho’ her gentle presence at tlie Ksts 
Might well have served for proof that I tvas loved, 
I doubted whether filial tenderness, 

Or easy nature, did not let itstdf , 

Ik', iiunildod by your wdslies foj^'her weal; 

Or wliother some false sense in her own «elf 
Of my contrasting brightness, »\wbor«‘ 
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Her fancy dwelling in this dusky hail ; 

And such a sense might make her long for court 
And .all its dangerous glories : and 1 thought, 

That coujd I someway prove such force in her 
Link’d with such love for mo, that at a word 
(No reason given her) she could cast alide, 

A splendour dear to women, new to her, 

And therefore dearer ; or if not so neM% 

Yet therefore tenfold dearer by Ihe j>o\\er 
Of intermitted custom ; then 1 felt 
That I could rest, a rock in ebbs and flows, 

Fixt on her faitJi. Now, therefore, I do rest, 

A prophet ec^rtain of my propheey, 

That never shadow of misti^isi can erflss , 

Between us. Orant me pardon for my tliouglits : 
And for my strang(‘ jietifion I \i1ll make 
Amends liereefUT by gaudy-day, 

When your fair eliSd shall w<‘ar your costly gift 
Bi'side your own warm Jiearth, •Vith, on b(»r knees, 
Wiio knows ? another gift of tj)e liigli (iod, 

Which, maybe, shall liave learn’d to lisp you thanks.’ 

He spoke : the mother sfiiihd, but half in tears, 
TIuti brought a mantle down and wrapt lier in it, 
And claspt and ’ki.ss’<l her, and they rocl(> away. 

Now thrice that morning Gtiinevere had climb’d 
The gi&tfit lower, from whose, high crest, they say. 
Men saw the goodly Jiills of Somerset, 

And white sails flying on the yellow' sea : 

But not to goodly hill or ^yellow sea 
Look’d the fair Queen, but u]) the vale of t\sk. 

By the flat meadow', till she saw' them come;. 

And then descending met them at the gates, 
Embraced her with all welcome as a frienjl, 

And Sid her lionour as the Prince’s bride, 

And clothed her for her bridals like Die sun ; 

And all that week w'ns old Caerleon gay, 

For by the hands of Dubric, the high saint, 

They tw^ain w'er^ w'cc^dcKi with all (*crni!iony. 

And this was on th^ last year’s Whitsuntide. 

But Eni^ e^ei^ kept* tjie faded* silk, 
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Remembering how first ho came on her, 

* Drest in that dress, and how he loved her in 
And all her foolish fears about the dross, ' 

And all his journey toward her, as himself 
Had told her, ^and their coming to the courtf 

And now this morning when he said *to her, 

* I’ut on your worst and meanest dress,’ slie found 
And took it, and array’d herself therein. 

O purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 
Do forgo a life-long trouble for ourselves. 

By taking struct for false, br false for true ; 

Here, thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many,* until wo pass and reach 
That other, where vfo sch) an we are seen ! 

c 

So fared it with Givaint, wlio issuing forth 
That morning, when they both had got to horse. 
Perhaps because ho lovt^i her passionately, 

And felt that tempest* brooding round his heart, 
Which, if he spoke at all, \vou|^l break perforce 
Upon a head so dear in thund/^r, said : 

* Not at my side. I charge you ride’ before, 

Ever good way on before ; and this • 

I charge you, on your duty as a wife, 

Whatever happens, not to spi*ak to me, " ^ 

No, not a word ! ’ and Enid war aghast ; 

And forth they rode, but scarce three paces on. 
When crying out ‘ Effemin&to as I am, 

I will not fight my way with gilded arms, 

All shall bo iron ; ’ he loosed a mighty purse, 

Hung at hij btJt, and hurl’d it toward the squire. 
So the last sight that Enid had of home 
Was all the marble threshold flashing^ strow^n 
With gold and scatter’d coinage, and th^ squire 
(•Imfing his shoulder ; then he cried again, 

' To the wild9 ! ’*^and Enid leading <]own the tracks 
Tliro’ w'hich ho bade her lead Jfirn on, they past^ 
The marches, and by bandit-haunted hokis. 

Grey sw'amps and pools, waste»places«>of*tlip hem^ 
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And wildernesses, perilous paths, they rode : 

Round was their pace at- first, but sfackenM soon : 
A strailger meeting them had surely thought 
They rcSio so slowly and they looked so pale, 

That each had suffer’d some exceeding wrong* 

For he was over saying to lumself, | 

‘ O I that waited time to tend upon her, 

To compass her with sweet observances, 

To dress her bt^autifully and keep her true ’ — 

And there he broke the sentence in his heart 

Abruptly, as a man upon his tongue 

May break it, wlien his passion masters him. 

And she was ever praying the sweet heavens 
To save her dear lord whol^ from any*wo^ind. 

And ever in her mind she cast about 
For that unnoticed failing in herAelf, 

Which made him look so^cloudy '^nd so cold ; 

Till tlie great plovoi**8 human whistle amazed 
Her heart, and glancing round ,the waste she fear’d 
In everj' wavering brakes an ambuscade. 

Then thought again, ‘ If there be such in me, 

I miglit amend it by the grace \)f heaven, 

If he w'ould only 8 pc 9 .k and tell mo of it.’ 

But when the fourtfi part of the day was gone, 
Then Enid was aware of three tall knights 
On horseback, wholly arm’d, btdiind a rock • 

In shadow, waiting for them, caitiffs all ; 

And heard one crying to his fellow% ‘ Look, 

Here comes a laggard hanging down his head, 

Who seems no bolder than a beaten hound ; 

Come, we will slay him and will have his horse 
And armour, and his dat^isel shall l>e ours.’ 

Then . Enid ponder’d in her heart, and jsaid : 

* I will go back a little to my lord, 

And I will^ll*him all their caitiff talk; 

For, be he wToth even to slaying me, 

Far liefer by his dear hand had I die, 

Than that my lard sjiouid suffer lo& dr shame.’ 

Hien 8he«went bacS some paces of return. 

Met his ^jtiil^frQwa tinpdly firnv and said : 
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‘ My lord, I saw tliree bandits by the rock 
Waiting to faJl on you, and heard them boast 
That they would slay you, and possess your hdrse 
And armour, and your damsel should be theirs.’ 

He made a wrathful answer. ‘ Did I wish 
Your warning or your silence ? one comnr.and 
1 Liid upon you, not to sjK^ak to me, 

And thus you keep it ! Well then, look — ^for now, 
Wliet.her you wiali me victory or defeat. 

Long for iny lif(‘, or hunger for niy death, 

Yourself shall sec my vigour is not lost.’ 

Then Knid waited pale and sorrowful, 

And down i/pon liim bare the bandit throe. 

And at tli<'> midmost eharging. Priiuv Geraint 
Dravo the long spear H cubit tJiro’ his breast 
And out beyond ; and then agaiiia^ his brace 
Of comrailes, each of wdiotn luul broken on him 
A lan<‘e that splintor’d lik<* an icicle, 

Swung from his brand d W'indy buffet out 
Once, twice, to right, V> left, and stunn’d the twain 
Or slow them, and dismounting like a man 
That skins tint wild Iw'ast after yjaying liim, 

Strif)t from the three dead wolves of 'woman bom 
The three gay suits of armour which they 'wore, 

And let *the bodies lie, but bound the suits 
Of armour on their horses, eaeli on each. 

And tied the l)ridle-r<*ins of all tl^e three 
'r()goth(»r, and said to h(»r, ‘ Drive them on 
Ht'fore you ; ’ and slio drove them thro’ the waste. 

He follow’d nearer : ruth l^*gan to work 
Against his anger in him. while he 'watch'd 
Tl»e being he' loved In'st in all the world, 

With difficulty in mild obedience t 

IViving them on : he fain had s|>okeii to ?icr, 

And loosed in words of sudden fire the wTath 
And smoulder’d wrong that burnt him all 'wuthin ; 
Hut evermore it stvm’d an easierrthing 
At once without remorse io strike her deadt 
Than to cry ‘ Halt,’ and to her brighti,.fapo 
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Accuse her of the least immodesty : 

And thus tongue-tied, it made liiin wroth the more ' 
That she cxmU speak whom his own ear had heard 
Call herself false : and suffering thus he made 
Minutes an age : but in scarce longer time 
Than at Caerleon the full-tided Usk, | 

Before ho turn to fall seaward again. 

Pauses, did Enid, keeping watcii, behold 
In the first shallow slnide of a deep wood, 

Before a gloom of stubborn-shaft ed oaks, 

Three otlier horsemen waiting, wholly arm’d, 

Whereof one seem’d far larger than her lord. 

And shook her pulses, erving, ‘ Look, a prize ! 

Three? horses and three gocK.Mv suits of jarms, 

And all in charge of whom ? a girl : set On.’ 

* Nay,’ said the second, ‘ yonder comes a knight,’ 

The third, ‘ A craven ; how he Jiangs his head.’ 

The giant answer’d merrily, ‘ Y’ea, but one ? 

Wait here, and when lie ]>a.sses * fall ujion him.’ 

And Enid pond<M*’d in her ht*art and said, 

‘ I -will abide the coming of my lord, 

And I will tell him all their villany. 

My lord is weary witf^ the fight before. 

And they will fall upon him unawares. 

I needs must disobey him for his good ; 

How should I dare olxjy him to his harm ? 

Needs must I speak, and tho’ In? kill me for it, 

I save a life dearer tp me than mine.’ 

And she abcxle his coining, and said to him 
With timid firmness, ‘ Have I leave to speak ? ’ 

He said, ' You take it, s|i^*aking,’ and she spoke. 

‘ Thpre lurk three villains yonder in tht^ wood. 

And each of th^m is wholly arm’d, and one 
Is larger-liiEib’d than you are, and they say 
That they will fall upon you while you pass.’ 

To W'hich he ffUng f wrathful answer* back : 

‘ And if there were anr hundred in tho wood, 

And every man wer^ larger-fiin^b’d than I, 
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And all at once Bhould sally out upon me, 
1 swear it would not ruffle me so much 
As you that not obey me. Stand aside, 
And if 1 fall, cleave to the better man.’ 


And Enid stopd aside to wait the event, 

Not dare to watch the combat, only breathe 
Short fiU of prayer, at every stroke a breath. 

And he, she dreaded most, bare down upon him. 
Aim’d at the liclm, his lance err’d ; but Geraint’s, 

A little in the late encounter strain’d, 

Struck thro’ the bulky bandit’s corslet home, 

And then brake short, and down his enemy roll’d. 
And there lay hUW ; as he tiiat tells the tale, 

Saw once a groat piece of a promontory, 

That had a sapling gvowing on it, slip 

From the long shoro-ciifl’s windy walls to the beach, 

And there lie still, and yet tHo sap^ng grew : 

So lay the man tranafixt. HIkS craven pair 
Of comrades, making slowlior at the Prince, 

When now they saw' thfeir bulwark fallen, stood ; 

On whom the victor, bn confound them more, 
Spurr’d with his terrible w'ar-cry : for as one, 

That listens near a torrent mou|^tain-brook, 

All thro’ till) crash of the near cataract hears 
The drumming thunder of the huger fall t 
At distance, were the soldiers wont to hear 
His voice in battle, and be kindled by it, ‘ 

And foernen scared, like that fals^ pair w^lio turned 
Flying, but, overtaken, died the death 
Themselves liad w'rouglit on "many an innocent. 


Thereon Geraint, dismounti|ig, pick’d the lance 
That pleased him best, and drew' from those dead wolves 
Their throe gky suits of armour, each from each,* 

And bound them on their horses, eacluon each. 

And tied the bridle-reins of all the three ^ 

Together, and said to her, ‘ Drive them on 
Before you,’ and slie drove them thro’^the w^ood. 

He follow’d nearer still :« the ^ain she bad 
To keep them in the w'i}d ways ^ the iroQd,, 
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iwo 8ots of three laden with jingling arms, 

Together, served a little to diaedge 

The sliarpness of tiiat pain about her heart : 

And they themselves, like creatures gently born 
But int»0*bad hands fail'n, and now so long 
By bandits groom’d, prick’d their light.lears, and felt 
Her low firm* voice and tender government. 

So thro’ the green gloom of the wood tlioy past, 
And issuing under open heavens beheld 
A little town with towers, upon a rock. 

And close beneath, a meadow gemlike chased 
III the brown wild, and mowers mowing in it : 

And down a rocky pathwa> from the plocjo 
There came a fair-hair’d youtli, that in his hand 
Bare victual for the mowers : ard Geraint 
Had ruth again on Knid looking'* pale': 

Then, moving downward to the meadow ground, 
He, when the fair-hair’d youtli jcame by him, said, 

‘ Friend, let her eat ; the damsel is so faint.’ 

* Yea, willingly,’ replied the y6uth ; ‘ and you, 

My lord, eat also, tho’ the fare is coarse, 

And only meet for mowers ; ’ then set down 
His basket, and dismo^inting on the sward 
Tlicy lot the horses graze, and ate themselves. 

And Enid took a little delicately, 

Less having stomacli for it than desire 
To close with her lord’s pleasure ; but Gc^raint 
Ate all the mowers’ yictual unawares. 

And when he found all empty, was amazed ; 

And ‘ Boy,’ said he, ‘ I have eaten all, but take* 

A horse and arms for guerdon ; clioose tho best.’ 
He, reddening in extremity of delight, 

‘ My lord, you overpay me fifty-fold.’ 

* You -will be all the wealthier,’ cried the Prince. 

‘ I take it as fr^ gift, then,’ said the boy, 

* Not guerdon ; for myself can easily. 

While your goi3d damsel rests, return, and fetch 
Fresh victual for these mowers of our Earl ; 

For these are his* and) all the field is his, 

An<f I myseU am his and 1 will toll him 
How grea^t a ip>n yea are : ha loves to know 
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When men of mark are in his territory : 

• And iio will have you to his palace here, 

And servo you costlier than with mowers’ faife/ 

Tlieri said Geraint, ‘ I wish no better far#: 

I iKjvor ate wfth angrier aj>[M5lite i 

Than when I loft your mowers dinnerlc^s. 

And into tio Earl’s palace will I go. 

I know, God knows, too much of palaces ! 

And if lie want mo, let him come to me. 

Hut. hir(‘ us some fair chamber for the night, 

And stalling for tins horses, and return 
W^ilh victual for thc.se men, and hd/ us know.’ 

f ft 

‘ Yea, mV kind lord,’ said the glad youtli, and went, 
Held his head higli,#*and thonglit iiimst^lf a knight, 
And up the rocky pAtliway disapjicar’d, 

Leading the horse, and the}? were^^left alont*. 

« 

But wJien tlie Prince had brought his errant eyes 
Home from rock, ^sidcwfiys he let them glance 
At Enid, whore she droopt : Ids own false doom, 
Tliat shadow of mistrust should never cross 
Betwixt them, came upon him^*and ho sigh’dj 
Then ^itli anotlicu* humorous ruth remark’d 
The lusty mowers lahouritig diim(*rlcss, , 

And match’d the sun blaze on thc^ turning scythe, 
And after nodded sleepily in the heat. * 

But slit', rcmtMTibt'ring her old r/dn’d liall, 

And all the windy elamour of tlu^ daw.s 
About her hollow turret, i^luck’d the grass 
^riiere growing longt^st by the meadow's c'dgo, 

And inti) many a listless ai^^ulet, 

Now over, now beneath her marriage ring, 

Wove and bnwove it, till the Imy return’d 
And told them of a chamber, and tlwv went ; 

Where, after saying to her, * If you will,* 

Gall for tlie woman of the house,’ to which 

She answor’d,r‘ Tiluink.s, my lord ; ’ the two remain’d 

Apart by all the chamlx'r’s width, and mute 

.\s ert'atures voiceliws thvo’ th6 fault of Jbirth, * 

Or two wild men 8up{V)rter8 of,^8h]el(^, ^ ^ 
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Painted, who stare at open space, 'Hor glance 
The one at other, parted by the shield. 

On a sudden, many a voice along tlie street, 

And heeUagainst the pavement echoing, burst 
Their drowse ; and either started whiln the door, 
Push’d from yilhout, drave backward To the wall, 
And midmost of a rout of roisterers, 

Femininely fair and dissolutely pale, 

Her suitor in old years before Oeraint, 

Enti^r’d, the wild lord of the jilace, Liiiiours. 

He mo\ing up with pliant courtliness. 

Greeted Geraint full face, but steal tliily. 

In the raid-warmth of welc<^ne and gr^aspt hand, 
Found Enid with the corner of liis eye, • 

And knew her sitting sad and so^tary. 

Thim cried Geraint for wine aiKl«good]y cheer 
To feed the sud<len^uest • and sumptuously 
According to his fasliion, bad the host 
Call in ‘what men soever w(‘re i\is friends, 

Afid feast with these in hon«}Ui* of their earl ; 

‘ And care not for the cost ; tl^' cost is mine,’ 

And wine and fomltwere brought, and Karl Limours 
Drank till he jested with all eases and told 
Free tales, and took the word and playM u])on it, 
And made it* of two colours; for his talk, , 

When wine and free conij)anion8 kindled him, 

Was W’ont to glance and sparkle like a gf?m 
Of fifty facets ; thus 4ie Tinned the Prince 
To laughter and his comrades to applaus(\ • 

Thou, w'hen the Princo was nH*rr3% ask’d Limours, 

‘ Your leave, luy lord» to cross the room, and sjwak 
To your good damsel tlicTe wlio sits apart, 

And seems so lonely ? ’ ‘ My free leave,’ said ; 

* Get Tier to 8{>eak : she does not speak t' me.’ 

Then rose Umofirs and looking at his feet. 

Like him wno tries the bridge he fear^ may fail, 

OoBt and came near, lifted adoring eyes, 

Bow’d at her sid« and utter’d whisi»6riilgly : 

* Enid, tho» pilot star"^ of my lone life, 

Ekiid, my only love, 
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Enid, the lose of whom has turn’d me wild — 

What cliance is this ? how is it I see you here ? 
You are in my power at last, are in my power. 

Yet fear me not : I call mine own self wild, 

But keep a touch of sweet civility 

Here in the hrvart of M'aste and wilderness. 

I thought, but that your father came between, 

Jn former days you saw me favourably. 

And if it were so do not keep it back : 

Make me a little happier : let me know it : 

Owe you me nothing for a life lialf-lost ? 

Yea, yea, the whole dear debt of all you are. 

And, Enid, you and he, I see it with joy — 

You sit apart, you do net sjamk to him, 

You come with no attendance, .i)age or maid, 

I’o scirvo j*ou — doi\s he love you as of old ? 

For, call it lovers’ qAarrels, yet I know 

Tho’ men may bicker with the things they love, 

They would not make them laughable in all ^es, 
Not while they loved them ; aiul your wrotcliofi dress 
A wretched insult on y'ou, dumbly speaks 
Your story, that this ‘man loves you no more. 

Your beauty is no beauty to him now ; 

A eoinmoii chance —right well f know it — ^pall’d — 
For 1 know men : nor will you win him back, 

For tho man’s love once gom? never returns. 

But here is one who loves you as of old ; 

With more exceeding passion than of old : 

(Jood. speak the word : my followers ring him round 
Ho sits unarm’d ; I hold a finger up ; 

They understand : no ; I do not mean blood : 

Nor need you look so soared at what I say : 

My malice is no deeper thai‘‘ a moat, 

No stronger than a wall : there is the keep ; 

Ho shall not cross us more ; speak but the woid : 

Or speak it not ; but then by Him tAat made me 
The one true lover which you ever had, 

1 will make use of all the power I have, 

O pardon me ! the madness of that Jiour, 

When first I parted from you, iifloves me yet.* 

At this the tender SQiind of his^. own, voice 
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And sw60l*^0elf-pt]f, or the fancy of it, 

Made his eye moist; but Enid fear'd his eyes, 
Moist .flfs they were, wine-heated from the feast ; 
And answer'd with such craft as women use, 
Guilty or* guiltless, to stave off a chance 
That breaJb upon them perilously, andjsaid : 

" Earl, if you love mo as in former years, 

And do not practise on me, come with morn, 

And snatch me from him as by violence ; 

Leave mo to-niglit ; I am weary to the death.' 

Low at leave-taking, with his brandish'd plume 
Brushing his instep, bow'd the all-amo^ouH Earl, 
And the stout Prince bad him a loud good-%iight. 
He moving homeward babbled t<\hiB men, 

How Enid never loved a man but liini, 

Nor cared a brokon^egg-sltcll for her lord* 

f 

But Enid left alone %vith Prirtce Geraint, 
Debating his command of silciite given. 

And that she now perforce musi^ violate it, 

Hold commune with herself, and while she held 
He fell asleep, and E/lid had no heart 
To wake him, but hung o’er lum, >vholly i>loased 
To find hiiTi*yet unwounded after fight, 

And hoar him breathing low and equally. * 
Anon she rose, and stepping lightly, heap'd 
The ;piece 8 of his arujour in one place. 

All to be there against a sudden need ; 

Tlien dozed awhile herself,* but overtoil’d 
By that day's grief and travel, evermore 
S^m'd catching at a roc^less thorn, and then. 
Went slipping down horrible precipices. 

And etron(^y striking out her limbs awokit ; 

Then thought she heard the wild Earl at the door, 
With all huf rout of random folloivors, 

Sound on a dreadful trumpet, summoning her ; 
Which was the red cock shouting to, the h'ght, 

As the grey da^Mi stole o’er the dewy world, 

And ^immes'd on his^armoyr in the room. 

And onc^ aga^ sho^qse to loyk at it. 

s 
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But touch'd it unawares : jangling, the casqfue 
*Fell, and ho started up and stared at her. 

Then breaking his command of silence given, 

Slxe told him all that Earl Limours had said, 

Ex(;cpt the passage that he loved her not ; ^ 

Nor left untold- the craft herself had ustni ; 

But ended with ajwjlogy so sweet, « 

Low-spokon, and of so few words, and seem’d 
So justified by that necessity, 

That Iho’ he thought ‘ was it for him she wept 
In J-)evon ? ’ ho but gave a wrathful groan, 

Saying, ‘ Your sweet fa<^es make good fellows fools 
And traitors. Call the host and bid him bring 
Charger and palfrey.* So fthe glided out 
Among the heavy breathings of tlie house. 

And like a household' Spirit at the walls 
Boat, till she woke th'o sIoojm.ts, an<l return'd : 

Then tending her rough lord, tho' tali unask'd, 

III silence, did him service as a squire ; 

Till issuing arm'd he found the host and cried, 

* Thy reckoning, friinid V ’ and ere he learnt it, ‘ Take 
Five horses and their qinnours ; ’ and the host, 
Suddenly lioiujst, answer’d in anvaze. 

‘ My lord, I scarce have spuit the worth of one I ’ 

‘ You will be all the wealthier,’ said the Prince, 

And tiien to Enid, ‘ Forward ! and to-day 
1 charge you, Enid, more especially^ 

What thing soever you may hear, or see. 

Or fancy (tho’ I count it of smallruse 

To (!harge you) that you speak not but obey.* 

• 

And Enid answer’d, ‘ Yea, iny lord, I know' 

Your wish, and would obey v but riding first, 

I hear the violent threats you do not hear, 

I ace the daiiger which you cannot sei^ * 

'rhen not to give you warning, that seems bard ; 
Almost beyond mo : yet I would obey.’ ^ 

‘ Yea so,’ said fee, * do it : be not too wise ; 

Seeing that you are w’t^ded to ^ man. 

Not quite mismated with e yrawiiiiig clow&. 

But one w ith arms to guard his Jhesd and yoqrs, 
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With eyes to find you out however far, 

And ears to hear you even in his dreams.’ 

With that he turn’d and look'd as keenly at her 
As carefdl robins eye the delver’s toil ; 

And that within her, which a wanton ^ool, 

Or hasty judder would have call’d her guilt. 

Made her cheek burii and cither eyelid fall. 

And Geraint look’d and was not satisiiod. 

Then forward by a wa}*^ wliich, beaten broad. 

Led from the territory of false Litnours 
To the waste earldom of another earl, 

Doorm, whom his shaking fassais call’ll the Bull, 
Wont Enid with her sullen follower on. * 

()n(io she look’d back, and whtM» she saw him ride 
More near by many a rood thait^yesterinorn, 

It welltiigh made Ivr cheerful ; till Geraint 
Waving an afigry hand as whofshould say 
• You w^'atch me,’ sadden'd all her heart again. 

But while the sun yet beat a tlewy blade, 

TFie sound of many a lH‘aviIy-g;>lloping hoof 
Smote on her ear, aii^d turfiing round she saw 
Dust, and the points 4)f Jaiict‘s bi»‘ker in it. 

Then not to disobey her lord's behest, 

And yet to give him warning, for ho rode 
As if lie heard not, moving back slio held 
Her f rigor up, and pointed to the du.sl. 

At which the warrior in his obstinacy, 

Because she kept the k‘tter of iiis w'ord, 

Was in a manner pleasexl,* and turning, stood. 

And ill the moment aft€^r, wild Limours, 

Borne on a black horse, vliko a tliundcr-eloud* 

Whose skirts are loosen’d by tho breaking storm, 
Half bidden off with by the thing lie rode. 

And all injpasffion uttering a dry shriek, 

Dash’d on Geraint, who cIowkI willi him, and boro 
Down by the length of lance and arm beyond 
The crupi>er, ai;t^ so left him stuniiW dcrid, 

And overthrew the rA^xt that follow’d him, 

And blindly* rush’d on all the rout behind. 

But at iheSath and motion of the man 
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They vanish’d panic-stricken, like a shoal 
darting fish, that on a summer morn 
Adowa the crystal dykes at Camelot * 

Coma slipping o'er their shadows dn the sand» 
But if a man who stands upon the brink * 


But lift a sliin^ng hand against the sun, 
Tliaro is not lett the twinkle of a fin 


Betwixt the crossy islets whiter in flower ; 
So, scared but at the motion of the man, 
Fled all the boon companions of tlie Earl, 
And left liim lying in the i>ublic way ; 

So vanisli friendships only made in wine. 


Then like a stormy sun^ght smiled Geraint, 
Who saw the chargers of the two that foil 
Start from their falltyi lords, and wildly fly, 

Mixt with the flyesrs. ^ Horse and man,' he said, 

* All of one mind and all rig^at-honest friends ! 
Not a hoof left : and JL mothinks fill now 
Was honest — paid with horses and with arms ; 

I cannot steal or plunder, no nor beg : 

And so what say you,^ shall wo strip him there 
Your lover ? lias your palfrey heart enough 
To bear his armour ? shall we falit, or dine ? 

No ? — then do you, being right nonest, pray 
That we may moot the horsemen of Earl Poorm, 
1 too would still bo honest.’ Thus he said : 

And sadly g.izing on her bridle-reins, * 

And answering not one \vord, she k^d the way. ' 

.But as a man to whom a dreadful loss 
Falls in a far laTid and he know’s it not. 

But coming back he learns it, and the loss 
So pains him that he sickencK nigh to death'; 

So hired it with Geraint, who being prick’d 
In combat \vith the followw of. Limouri-, * 

Hied underneath his armour secretly, * 

And so rode on, nor told his gentle uife ^ 

What ail’d him, hardly knowing it himself. 

Till Ills eye davkea’d and his helmet |v;agg*d ; 

And at a sudden swerving of thff road, 

Tho’ happily down on a bank of grass, 

The Prince, without a word, from' his boiM fell. 
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And iBnid heard the olashi^ of his fall^ ^ 

Suddenfy catnoi and at his side all pale 
Dismodhting, loosed the fastenings of his arms. 

Nor let her true hand falter, nor blue eye 
Moisten, till she had lighted on his wound, 

And tearing off her veil of faded silk j 
Had bared her forehead to the blistering sun, 

And swathed the hurt that drain’d her dear lord’s life. 
Then after all was done that hand could do, 

She rested, and her desolation came 
Upon her, and she wept beside the way. 

And many past, but none regarded her, 

For in that realm of lawless iturbulencc^ 

A woman weeping for her murder’d mate* 

Was cared as much for as a suimncr shower : 

One took him for a victim of Eitrl Doorm, 

Nor dared to wastoga pcrtlous pity on him : 

Another hurrying past, a man-s^-arms, 

Rode on a mission to the bandit Earl ; 

Half whistling and half singing^a coarse song, 

He* drove the dust against her 'M^illess eyes : 

Another, dying from the wrath of Doorm 

Before an ever-fancieo^ arrow, made 

The long way smoko beneatli him in his fear ; 

At which he» palfrey whinnying lifted hwl, 

And scour’d into the coppices and was lost, 

While^ the great charger stood, grieved like a man. 

But at the point of noon tho huge Earl Doorm, 
Broad-faced with under-fringo of russet beard, 

Bound on a foray, rolling eyes of prey, 

Came riding with a hund!^ lances up ; 

But ere he came, like one that hails a ship, 

Cried out with a big vqice, ‘ What, is he dead ? ’ 

* No, no, not dead \ ’ she answer’d in all haste. 

* Would soidb of your kind people take him up. 

And bear him hence out of this cruel sun : 

Most sure am I,^^uite sure, he is nottde|ul.* 

• 

lAen said ^Earl Dooftn : •WeU, if he be not dead, 
Why w^ai^ ygu Jor hiix^ thus 7 seem a child. 
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And b« he jlead, I count you for a lool ; 

'^Your wailing will not quicken him : dead or not. 
You mar a comely face with idiot tears. * 

Yet, since the face ia comely — some of you. 

Here, take him up, and bear him to our hall^: 

An if lie live, |i^^e will have him of our band ; 

And if he die, why earth has earth enough 
To hide him. See yo take the chargor too, 

A noble one.’ 

He spake, and past away, 

But left two brawny sxjearinen, who advanced. 

Each growling like a dog, when his good bone 
Seems to be pluck’d at by tlie village boys 
Who love to V 9 .X him oatkig, and he fears 
To lose his* bone, and lays his foot upon it, 
Gnawing and grovvliryg : so the ruffians growl’d. 
Fearing to lose, and All for a dead man, 

Their chance of booty from *the inorning’s raid ; 
Yet raised and laid hitn on a litter-bier, 

Such as they brouglit upon their forays out 
For those that might Be wounded ; laid him on it 
All in the liollow of hia shield, and took 
And boro him to the naked hall pf Doorm, 

(His gentle charger following hi^n unltd) 

And cast him and the bier in which he lay 
Down on an oaken settle in the hall, • 

And then departed, hot in liaste to join 
Their luckier mates, but growling as before, ‘ ^ 
And cursing tiicir lost time, andl the dead man, 
Aud their own Karl, and their owm souls, and her. 
They might as w'oll have bfcst her : she was deaf 
To blessing or to cursing save from one. 

So for long hours sat Enid by her lord, 

There in tho naked hall, propping his liead, * 
And chafing his pale hands, and callir^ to him. 

And at the last he waken’d from his swoovi. 

And found liis own dear bride propping his head. 
And chafing his f^nt hands, and c^Iing to him ; 
And felt the warm tears falling pn hftf face : 

And said to his owm hear^ * Shb weeps for me : * ♦ 
And yet lay still, and feign’d hkqself m dead. 
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That he might prove her to the uttermost^ 

And sa^ to bis own heart " She weeps for me/ 

But in the falling afternoon return’d 
The hugc^ Earl Doorm with plunder to the hall. 

His lusty spearmen follow’d him with noise : 

Each hurling tlown a heap of things t'nat rang 
Against the pavement, cast his lance aside, 

And doff’d his holm : and then there flutter’d in. 
Half-bold, lialf-f righted, with dilated eyes, 

A tribe of women, dress’d in many hues. 

And mingled with the sf)earmeu : and Earl Doorm 
Struck with a knife’s haft hard against tin; board, 
And call’d for flesh and wii4e to feed his spears. 

And men brought in wdiole hogs and quarter beeves, 
And all the hall was dim with sk^aiii of fle^sh : 

And none spake word, bqt all srfl down a( once, 

And ate with tumult in lh<» naked hall, 

Feeding like liorses when you hfar them feed ; 

Till Enid shrank far back into lierself, 
shun the wild ways of the lawh^ss tribe. 

But wdien Earl Doorm had all he would. 

He roll’d his eyes abput the hall, and found 
A damsel drooping in^a corniir of it. 

Then he remember’d licr, and how she wept ; 

And out of tier there came a power upon him ; 

And risking on the sudden he said, ’ Eat ! 

I never yet beheld a thing so pale. 

God’s curse, it makes me mad to see you weep. 

Eat ! Look yourself. Good luck had your good maq, 
For were I dead who is it* would weep for me V 
Sw'eet lady, never since I first drew breatli 
Have I beheld a lily likt yourself. 

And so there lived some colour in your check, 

Therd is not one among my gentlewomcr * 

Were fit to we&r your slippcir for a glove. 

But listen to me, and by me be ruk-d, 

And I will do the thing I have not done, 

For you shall share my earldom wi#h me, girl, 

And w-e will live likk tw’O birds in one nest, 

And I will fetch you forage* from ail fields, 

For I compelaall erratures to<ny will.’ 
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He spoke : the brawny spearman let his cheek 
' Bulge witli the unswallow*d piece, and turning ^stared ; 
While some, whose souls the old serpent long bad drawn 
Down, as the worm draws in the wither^ lejsf 
And makes it earth, hiss’d each at other’s ear 
Wliat shall not bo recorded — women thev. 

Women, or what had been those gracious things, 

But now desired the humbling of their best. 

Yea, would have help’d liim to it : and all at once 
Tliey hated her, ivho took no thought of them, 

But answer’d in low voice, her meek head yet 
Drooping, ‘ I pray you of your courtesy, 

Ho being as ho is, to lot mo be.’ 

« F 

<• 

She spake so low he hardly hoard her speak, 

But like a miglity pf^tron, satefiel 
With what himself had done* so graciously. 

Assumed that she had thanked hitfi, adding, ' Yea, 

Eat and be glad, for r account you mine.’ 

f 

She answer’d meekly, ‘ How should I be glad 
Henceforth in all the world at anything, 

Until my lord arise and look u]j6n mo ? ’ 

Here the huge Earl cried out upon her « talk. 

As all Hut empty heart and weariness 

And sickly nothing; suddenly aei/A^d on her, * 

And bare her by main violence ^o the board. 

And thrust the dish before her, crying^, ‘ Eat.’ 

‘ No, no,’ said Enid, vert, ‘ I will not eat, 

Till yonder man upon the bifr arise. 

And oat with me.’ ‘ Drink, then,’ he answer’d. ‘ Hero f ’ 
(And fill’d aMiorn with wine and held it to her,) 

* Lo ! I, myself, when flush’d with fight, or hot, 

God’s curse, with anger— often I myself, • 

Before I well have drunken, scarce can eat : 

Drink therefore ard the wine will ch^ge your will.’ 

« 

‘ Not so,’ she cried, * by Heaven, I wil> not drink, 
Till my dear lord arise and bid a») do k, « « 
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And drink with nte ; and if ho rise no more, 

1 will not look at vrino until I die.' 

• 

At this ho turn'd all red and paced hiS hall» 

Now gnfl^v'd his under, now his upper lip, 

And coming up close to her, said at l^t ; 

^ Girl, for 1 see you scorn my court csi&, 

Take warning : yonder man is surely dead ; 

And I compel all creatures to my will* 

Not eat nor drink ? And wherefore w‘ail for one, 
Who put ^'-our beauty to this flout and scorn 
By dressing it in rags ? Ainazod am I, 

Beholding iiow you butt against my wish, 

That 1 forbear you thus : sross mo no more. 

At least put off to please me this poor goVn, 

This silken rag, this beggar-womoii’s weed : 

1 love that bi^auty should go benutifilly : 

For see you not my gentfeuomen liore. 

How gay, how suited to the h^se of one. 

Who loves that beauty should go beautifully ! 

Rise therefore; robe yourself \ii this : obc^y.’ 

• 

He spoke, and ono^ among his gontlewomeii 
Display’d a splendid ^jlk of foreign loom, 

Wliere like a shoaling sea the lovely blue 
Play’d into ^rcon, and thicker down the front 
With jew'ols than the sward witli drops of dew. 
When All night long a cloud clings to tlic hill, 

And Vith the dawn ^iscending lets the day 

Strike whore it clung : so tiiickly shone the gems. ^ 

• 

But Enid answ'cr’d, harder to bo movi^ 

Than hardest tyrants in /heir day of power, . 

With life-long injuries burning unavenged, 

And now their hour li|U( come ; and Enid said : 

• 

* In this ^K>or gown my dear lord found me first. 
And loved mo serving in my father’s hall ; 

In this poor gown I rode w ith him/o/*ourt. 

And there the Qtieentarray’d mo like the sun : 

In this poo% gown he^ bade me clothe myself, 

When ni^ rode /ipon this/atal quest 
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Of honour, whore no honour can be gain*d : 

And tins poor gown I will not cast aside 
Until himself arise a living man, 

And bid mo cast it. I havo griefs enough : 

Pray you bo gontlo, pray you let me bo : * 

I never IovchI^ can never love but him : 

Yea, God, I pray you of your gentlonci^, 

Ho being as he is, to lot mo be/ 

Thon strode the brute Earl up and down his hall, 
And took his russet beard between his tooth ; 

Last, corning up quite close, and in his mood 
Crying, ‘ 1 count it of no more avail, 

Dame, to bo gentle tham ungentle with you ; 

Take my staluto,’ unknight ly with flat hand, 

However lightly, siuoto her on the cheek, 
r 

Then Fkiid, in her utter helplessness, 

And since she thougli/, ‘ He had Aot dared to do it, 
Except ho surely kneW my lord was dead,’ 

Stmt forth a sudden sharp and bitter cry, 

As of a wild thing Ui,)ion in the trap, 

Whicli sees the trapper coining thro’ the w’ooti. 

c 

This lioard Gi^raint, and gra?.ping at his 8>vord, 

(It lay beside him in the hollow' shield), 

Made but a single bound, and with a sweep of it 
Shore thro' the sw’arthy neck, and like a ball. 

The russet- bearded head roll’d on the floor. 

So uit‘d Earl Doorin by him he •counted dead. 

And all the men and women in the hall 
Rose wIh'ii they saw' the dead man rise, and fled 
Yellbig as from a spectre, and the tw'o 
Were loft alone together, arid ho said : 

* Enid, I 'nave used you woi^e than that dead man 
Done you more wTong : we l>oth have undergone 
That trouble which has left me thrice ydlir ow'n : 
Henceforward I will rather die than doubt. 

And here I lay this {lenance on myf^lf, 

Not, tho’ mine ow'n ears heard vou yestermorn — ^ 
You thought me sleeping^ but 1 heard you say, 

I heard you say, that .you w'ens«no tr«*e«wife: 
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I swear I H^ill nol ask your meaning in it : 

I do believe yourself against yourself, 

And \i^ll henceforward rather die than doubt.’ 

And £!hid could not say one tender w'ord, 

She felt 80 blunt and stupid at the hej.rt : 

She only prayed him, ‘ Fly, they will return 
And slay you ; fly, your charger is without. 

My palfrey lost.* * T'hen, Enid, shall you ride 
Behind me.* ‘ Yea,* said Enid. ‘ lot us go.’ 

And moving out they found the stately liorso, 

Who now no more a vassal to the thief. 

But free to stretch his limbs in lawful figlit, 

Neigh’d with all gladness ilh they came, and stoop’d 
With a low whinny toward the pair : and she 
Kiss’d the white star upon his imble front, 

Glad also ; theti Geraint u])on Che horse 
Mounted, and reach’d a hand, and on his foot 
She set her own and climb’d ;^he turn’d Jiis face 
And kiss’d her climbing, and she cast her arms 
About him, and at once they* rode a^ay. 

• 

And never yet, siiye high in Paradisic 
O’er the four rivers the first roses blew, 

Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 

Than lived thro’ her, who in that perilous ho,ur 

Put hand to hand beneath her husband’s heart, 

And, felt him hers again : she did not weep, 

But o’er her meek eyes came a happy mist 
Like that whicli kept the h<?art of Eden green 
Before the useful trouble the rain ; 

Yet not so misty were her meek blue eyes 
As not to before thoni on the path, 

Ri^t in the gateway of the bandit hold, 

A krflght of Arthur’s court., who laid hi-* lance 
In rest, and mAde as if to fall upon him. 

Then, fearitig for his hurt and loss of blood, 

She, with her mind all full of w^hat had chanced, 
Shriek’d to the^jptranger, ^ Slay not « dead man ! ’ 

* The voice of Enid,’*^id the knight ; but she. 
Beholding i# w'as Edyrn ror of Nudd, 

Was moyedUi# muokithe more, and shriek’d again, 
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‘ O cousin, slay not him who gave you life.* 

And Edyi'n moving frankly forward spake : 

‘ My lord Gk»raint, 1 greet you with all love ; 

I took you for a bandit knight of Doorm ; 

And feuir not, Enid, I bIiouM fall upon him,*’ 

Who love yo\t Princte, with something of the love 
\Vlu?rcnvith wo love the Heaven that ciihstonB us. 

For onoo, when I was up so high in pride 
That I was halfway down the slope to Hell, 

By overthrowing mo you threw" me higher. 

Now, made a knight of Arthur's Table Round, 

And since I knew this Earl, when I myself 
Was half a bandit in my lawless hour, 

I corno the mbuthpioee <?f our King to Doorm 
(The King is c^lose behind me) bidmng him 
Disband himself, arti^l scatter all his pow'ers, 

Submit, and hear the judgement of the King.* 

‘ Ho hears the jud{;ement of the King of Kings,* 
Cried the wan Prince ^ ‘ and lo the pow'ers of Drorm 
Are scatter’d,* and ho pointed to the field. 

Where, liuddlod here' and there on mound and knoll, 
Wore mini and w'omen staring rnd aghast, 

Whih) some yet fled ; and then he plainlier told 
How the huge Earl lay slain within his hall. 

But w\\en the knight besought him, ‘ Fcfilow mo, 
Prince, to tlio camp, and in the King’s owm^ear 
Speak what lias chanced ; ’ you surely have ensured 
Strange clianocs here alone ; ’ that other flush’d, 

And hung his head, and halted in reply, 

Fearing the mild face of the blameless King, 

And after madness acted question ask’d : 

Till Edyrn crying, * If you will not go 
To Arthur, thou will Arthur come to you,’ 

' Enough,’ ne said, * I follow*,’ and they went. 

But Enid in their going had two feaVs, 

One from the bandit scatter’d in the fieia, 

And one from Edyrn. Every now and then 
When Edyrn a*eift’"d his charger at h&v side. 

She shrank a little. In a holl^fw land, ^ 

From which old fires hare broken, men%iay fe^ 
Fresh fire and ruin. He, peredifing, 8ud>: 
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* Fair and dear cousin, you that moat had cause 
To fear me, fear no lonmr, 1 am changed. 

Yourself were first the mameless cause to make 
My nature’s pridoful sparkle in tlio blood 
Break intb furious fiame ; being repulsed 
By Yniol and yourself, 1 schemed and j;v‘rought 
Until I overtutn’d him ; tlien set up 
(With one main purpose ever at my heart) 

My hauglity jousts, and took a paramour ; 

Did her mock-lionour as the fairest fair, 

And, toppling over all antagonism, 

So wax’d in pride, that I bc^licved myself 
Unconquerable, for I was welinigh mad : 

And, but for my main purpi^se in thest^ joqsts, 

I should have slain 3 'our father, seized yourself. 

I lived in hope that sometime ycjfi would come 
To these my lists with h^pi whofh best j^ou loved ; 
And there, poor coiKin, with j-our meek blue eyes, 
The truest eyes that ever ansxjljr’d lieaven. 

Behold mo overturn and tramj)lo on him. 

Thpn, had you cried, or knelt, or pray’d to mo, 

I should not loss have kill'd hinft And you came, — 
But once y'ou came,— iund with ^^our own true eyes 
Beheld tlie man you loved (I speak as one 
Speaks of a service done liini) overthrow 
My proud self, and my purpose three 3 'ears old, 
And set^his foot ui>on me, and give mo life. 
There^w’as I broken down ; there was I saved : 

Tho’ thence I rode alt-shamed, hating the life 
He gave me, meaning to be rid of it. 

And all the penance the (Jueen laid upon me 
Was but to rest awhile within her court ; 

Where first as sullen as if breast new-caged, 

And waiting to be treated like a wolf, ^ 

BecauSe I knew my deeds were knowm, 1 found, 
Instead of ^ornllul pity or pure scorn, 

Such fine reserve and noble retioenee. 

Manners so kind, yet stately, such a grace 
Of tenderest couatesy, that I began • • 

To finance behind mo V my former life. 

And find thtft it had been the w'olf s indeed : 

And ctft S taNiid with 4)ubric, the higli saint, 
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Who, with mild heat of holy oratory, 

Subdued me Bomewliat to that gentleness, 

Which, when it weds with manhood, makes a fnan. 
And you w'ere often there about the Queen, 

But saw me not, or markM not if you saw ; ‘ 

Nor did I care nr dare to speak with you, 

But kept myself aloof till I was changt^d*; 

And fear not, cousin ; I am changed indeed/ 

Ho spokt?, and Jlnid easily believed, 

Like simple noble natures, credulous 
Of what they long for, good in friend or foe, 

There most in tho.s(^ wiio most have clone them ill. 
And w^Ikui tlu^y^ reach’d tl^ camp the King himself 
Advanced te greet tliom, and beholding her 
Tlio’ pale, yet happy ask’d her not a word, 

But w'ont apart Avith Ji^dyrn, avJioui he held 
In converse for a little, and A^turri’^, 

And, gravely smiling, lifted ht^r from horse. 

And kiss’d her with all pureness, brother-like, 

And shoAv’d an empty tent allotted her, 

And glancing for a in4iute, till he saw' her 

Pass into it, turn’d to the Prince, and said : 

#1 

‘ Prince, AA’hcn of late you pra^'’d me for my leave 
To move to your oaa'ii land, and there defend 
Your marches, I w’as prick’d Avitli some reproof, 

As one tliat lot foul Avrong stagnate and bo. 

By having look’d too much thro’ alien eyes, ’ 

And Avrought too long A\ith delegv^ted hands, 

Not used mine oavu : but noAv behold me come 
To (cleanse this common sew-er of all my realm, 

With Kdyrn and with others : have you look’d 
At Kdyrn ? have you seen hf^w’ nobly changed ? 

This work of his is great and Avonderful. 

His very faod Avith change of Imart is changed. • 

The world vA'ill not believ^e a man repAiis : 

And this Aviso Avorld of ours is mainly right. 

Full seldom does a man repent, or use 
Both grace ancLw'ill to pick the vicioi^ quitch 
Of blood and custom wmolly out^tof him, 

And make all clean, and plant himself afresh. 

Edyrn has done it, w'eedtng all bis heaf&.« ^ 
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As I will weed thii land before I go. 

I, therefore, made him of our Table Round, 

Not rashly, but have proved him everyway 
One of our noblest, our most valorous, 

Sanest anfl most obedient : and indeed 
Tiiis work of Edyrn wTought upon him^'lf 
After a life of* violence, seems to mo ^ 

A thousand-fold more great and wonderful 
Than if some knight of mine, risking his life, 

My subject with my subjects under him. 

Should make an onslaught single <m a realm 
Of robbers, tho’ lie slew them one by one, 

And were himself nigh wounded to the death.’ 

So spake tho King ; low bow’d the i^rinte, and felt 
His work was neither great nor w^inderful, 

And past to Enid’s tetit ; and t l^ither came 
The King’s own lee^di to •look into his hurt; 

And Enid tended on him there > and tlicre 
Her constant motion round hiinT, and tlio breath 
Of her swot^t tendance hovering over him, 

Fiird all tho genial courses of hjs blood 
With deeper and with over deeper love, 

As the south-west thSt blowing Bala lake 
Fills all the sacred Dee. So past the days. 

But while iQeraint lay healing of his liurt, • 

The blameless King w(‘nt forth and cast his eyes 
On \v4iom his father Ulhor left in chargtt 
Long since, to guard the justice of the King : 

He look’d and found them^ wanting ; and as now 
Men weed the white horse on the Borksliins hills 
To keep ffim bright and clean as heretofore, 

He rooted out the slothful officer 

Or gujlty, which for bribe had wink’d at V'rong, 

And in their chairs set ‘up a stronger rax;e 
With hearty ana hands, and sent a thousand men 
To till the W’astes, and moving everywhere 
Clear’d the dark places and let in the law% 

And broke the <bandit holds and cldkns^d the land. 

I 

Xlien, when Geraint^was ^hole again, they past 
With Caedtipn upon^Usk. 
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There the great Queen once more embraced her friend, 
*And clothed her in apparel like the day, ^ 

And tho* Geraint could never take again * 

That comfort from their converse ^I’hich he took 
Before the Queen’s fair name was breathed dpon, 

Ho rested well ^ontent that all was well. 

Thence after tarrying for a space they fode, 

And fifty knights rode \nth them to the shores 
Of Severn, and they past to their own land. 

And there ho kept the justice of the King 
So vigorously yet mildly, that all hearts 
Applauded, and the spiteful whisper died : 

And being over foremost in the chase, 

And victor at tlie tilt and*^tournamont. 

They call’d liim the groat Prince and man of men. 

But Enid, whom lier* ladies loved to call 
Enid the Fair, a gratt^ful |)CQple named 
Enid the Good ; and in their halls* arose 
The cry of cluldron, Eftids and Geraints 
Of times to be ; nor di^ he doubt her more 
But rested in her fealty, till he crown’d 
A happy life with a fah' death, and fell 
Against tlio heathen of the Nortliorii Sea 
In battle, fighting for the blameless King. 


VIVIEN 

p 

A. STORM was coming, but the winds were still, 
And in the uild ^voods of Broccliande, 

Before an oak, so hollow, huge and old 
It look’d a tower of ruin’d masonwork, 

At Merlin’s fwt the wily Vivien lay. 

The wily Vivien stole from Arthur’s' court : 

She hated all the knights, and beard in thought 
Tiieir lavish comment when her name was naumd« 
For once, when. Arthur walking all alqpp, 

Vext at a rumour rife about tho^Queen, 

Had met her, Vivien, bein^ greeted fair, • 

Would fain have wrought upon im cloudjp mood 
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With reverent eye^ mock-loyal, shaken voice, 

And flutter’d adtoration, and at last 
With dfcrk sweet hints of some who prized him more 
Than who should prize him most ; at which the King 
Had gazcA upon her blankly and gone by : 

But one had watch’d, and had not held his peace ; 

It made the laughter of an afternoon 

That Vivien should attempt the blameless King. 

And after that, she sot herself to gain 

Him. the most famous man of all thpso times, 

Merlin, who know the range of all their arts, 

Had built the King his havens, ships, and halls. 

Was also Bard, and knew the starry hoavens ; 

The people called liim Wizafd ; whom •at ^irst 
She play’d about with slight and sprightly talk, 

And vivid smiles, and faintly-von(9m’d points 
Of slander, glancing here*^nd grt&ing there; 

And yielding to hi» kindlier moods, the Seor 
Would watch her at her petulance, and play, 

Ev’n when they seem’d unlovable, and laugh 
As. those that watch a kitten;* thus ho gn‘w 
Tolerant of what he half disdainM, and she, 

Perceiving that she was but half disdain’d, 

Began to break her sports with graver fits, 

Turn red or pale, would often uhen they mot 
Sigh fully, dl* all-silent gaze upon him » 

With smell a fixt devotion, that the old man, 

Tho* doubtful, felt the flattery, and at limes 
Would flatter his owa wish in ago for love, 

And half believe her true : for thus at times 
Ho waver’d ; but that other clung to him, 

Fixt in her will, and so the seasons went. 

Then fell upon him a great melancholy ; 

And leaving Arthur’s court he gain’d the ]>each : 
There^found a little boat, and stept into it ; 

And Vivien^foll&w’d, but he mark’d her not. 

She took the helm and he tho sail ; the boat 
Drave with a sudden wind across the dc^eps, 

And touching Bnston sands, they diJlemibark’d. 

An4 then she follow^clt Merlin all the w^ay, 

Ev’n to the*wild woo^ of Brooeliando. 

For Merlin mm liad^told her ef a charm, 
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The which if any wrought on any one 
With woven paces and w'ith waving arms, 

The man bo wTOught on ever seem’d to lie 
CloHod in the four walls of a hollow tower, 

From which was no cHcapo for evermore ; 

And none coul<J find that man for evermore, 

Nor could ho see but him who wrought the charm 
Corning and going, and he lay as dead 
And lost to life and use and name and fame. 
And Vivien ever sought to -work the charm 
IJjron the great Enchanter of the Time, 

As fancying that her glory would be great 
According to his greatness whom she quench’d. 

«• • 

There lay she all her length and kiss’d his feet. 
As if in deepest reve»3nce and in love. 

A twist of gold w'as rbund her hair ; a robe 
Of samite without price, t hat moro« exprest 
Than hid her, clung ab|;3ut her lissome limbs. 

In colour like the satin-shining palm 
On sallows in the w'ind; 3 ^ gleams of March : 

And while she kiss’d tlK^m, crying, ‘ Trample me. 
Dear fo<^t, that I liave follow’d tlijo’ the world. 
And I will pay you worship ; traad me down 
And I will kiss you for it ; ’ In* was mute : 

So dark a foreihouglit roll’d about liis bntin, 

As on a dull day in an Ocean cave 

The blind wave feeling round his long sea-half , 

In silence : wherefore, w'hen she lifted up 

A. face of sad appeal, and spake and said, 

‘ O Merlin, do you love me T ’ and again, 

‘ O Merlin, do you love me ? ’ and once more, 

‘ Great Master, do you love i»e ? ’ he w^rs mute. 
And lissome Vivien, holding by his hod, 

Writhed toward him, slided up his knee and sat,* 
Behind his ankle twined her hollow feet 
Together, curved an arm about his neck, * 

Clung like a snake ; and letting her left hand 
Droop from his, mighty shoulder, as a^leaf. 

Made with her right a comb of {l3arl to part 
The lists of such a beard as youth gone oat 
Had left in ashes : ther^ he spolie»and «. 
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Not looking at her/ ‘ Who are wise in love 
Love most, say least/ and Vivien answer’d quick, 

" I saw fhe little elf-god eyeless once 
In Arthur’s arras hail at Camelot : 

But neith& eyes nor tongue — 0 stupid child ! 

Yet you are wise who say it ; let me tlynk 
Silence is \^isdAm : 1 am silent then 
And ask no kiss ; * then adding all at once, 

‘ And lo, I clotlio myself with wisdom,’ drew 
The vast and shaggy mantle of his heard 
Across her neck and bosom to her knee, 

And call’d herself a gilded summ(‘r fly 
C -aught in a groat old tyrant spider’s web. 

Who meant to cat lier up in •that wild wood 
Without one word. So Vivien call’d lierself, 

But rather Becm’d a lovely baleful* star 
Veil’d in grey vapour; tilj lie sadly smiled : 

* To what request" few what strange boon,’ he said, 

‘ Are these your pretty tricks aiAi fooleries, 

0 Vivien, the preamble ? yet niy thanks, 

For- these liave broken up rnv melancholy.’ 

• 

And Vivien answer’^ smiling saucily, 

‘ Wliat, O my Master, Jiave you found your voice ? 

1 bid the stranger w tOcome. Thanks at last ! 

But .yesterday you never oj)en’d lip, ^ 

Except indeed to drink : no c*iip had wc : 

In mipe*own l^y palms I cull’d the sjiririg 
That gather’d trickling dropwise from tlie cleft, 

And made a pretty cup of botli my hands 
And oflFer’d you it knotting*: then you drank 
And kne^' no more, nor gave me one poor word ; 

O no more thanks tlian might a goat have given 
With no more sign of reverence than a beard. 

And wlion wo halted at. that other w’ell, 

And I was faint^to s^vooning, and you lay 
Foot-gilt wifti all the blossom-dust of those 
Deep meadows we had traversed, did you know 
That Vivien batji^ your feet before* lu^ own ? 
And^yet no thanks: \nd all' thro’ this wild wood 
And all this tnorning when 1 fondled you : 

Boon, yeSf tkmt was st«boon, one not so strange — 
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How had I wrong’d you ? surely you are wise, . 
•But such a silence is more wise than kind.* 

t 

And Merlin lock'd his hand in hers and said : 

* O did you never lie upon the shore, ^ 

And watch the curl’d w^hite of the coming wave 
Glass’d in the llippery sand before it bresdc#? 

Ev’n such a 'wave, but not so pleasurable, 

Dark in the glass of some prosageful mood, 

Had I for three days seen, ready to fall. 

And then I rose and fled from Arthur’s court 
To break the mood. You follow’d me unask’d ; 
And when 1 look’d, and saw you following still, 
My mind involved yourseK the nearest thing 
In that mind-mist : for shall I tell you truth ? 
You seem’d that wave about to break upon me 
And sweep me from fny hol(J upon the world, 

My use and name and fame. You* pardon, child. 
Your pretty sports ha^CJo brighten’d all again. 

And ask your boon, for boon I owe you thrice, 
Once for WTong done ybu by coTifusibn, next 
For thanks it seems till now neglected, last 
For those your dainty gambols r^wiieref ore ask; 
And take this boon so strange and not so strange 

And Vivien answer’d, smiling mournfully : 

* O not bo strange as my long asking it. 

Nor vet so strange as you yourself are strange* 
Nor half so strange as that dark«niood of yours. 

I ever fear’d you were not wholly mine ; 

And see, yourself have own’d you did me MTong,’ 
The people call you prophet : let it be : ^ 

But not of those than can eii^ound themselves. 
Take Vivien for expounder ; she will call 
I'hat three-dSpys-long presageful «gloom of yours * 
No presage, but the same mistrustful taiood 
That makes you seem less noble than youfself. 
Whenever I have ask’d this very boon, 

Now ask’d agaip ; «, for see you not, d^^r love. 
That such a mood as that, which lately gfoom’d 
Your fancy when you saw me following yoa, 

Must make me fear still* more you^are ntfamine* 
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Must make me ymm stQl more to prove you mine, 
And make me wish still more to learn this charm 
Of wo\^on paces and of waving hands, 

As proof of trust* O Merlin, teach it me. 

The cliarfh so taught will charm us both to rest. 

For, grant me some slight poAver upon ^our fate, 

I, feeling thatf you felt me worthy trust. 

Should rest and let you rest, knowing you mine. 

And therefore bo as great as you are named, 

Not muffled round with selfish reticence. 

How hard you look and how denyingly ! 

O, if you think this wdekodness in me, 

That I should prove it on you unawares, 

To make you lose your use ‘and name fame, 

Tliat makes mo most indignant ; then our bond 
Had best bo loosed for ever : bift think or not, 

By Heaven that hears I, tell yoJ the clean truth 
As clean as blood of babc\s, as white as milk : 

O Merlin, may this earth, if ever I, 

If these unwitty wandering wjts of mine, 

Ev’n in the jumbled rubbisli of a dream, 

Have tript on such con jectural •treachery — 

May this hard earth cleave to the Nadir hell 
Doum, down, and close again, and nip me flat. 

If I bo such a traitress. Yield my boon, 

Till which T scarce can yield you all I am ; • 

And grfint my re-rciterated wish. 

The great proof of your love : because I think, 
However wise, you hardly know me yet.’ 

■ 

And Merlin loosed his libnd from hers and 8aid» 

‘ I never was less wise, however wise. 

Too curious Vivien, tho’^ou talk of trust. 

Than when I told you first of such a charm. 

Yea, ^ you talk of trust I tell you this,* 

Too much I trftsted, when I told you that, 

And stirr^tf this vice in you w^hich ruin’d man 
Thro’ woman the first hour ; for howsoe’er 
In children a goeat curiousness be well, 

Wl)p have to learn tlipmselves and all the world. 

In yoii, thait are no child, ior still J find 
Your hm ionfiraetised, when 1 spell the lines. 
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I call it, — well, I will not call it Vice : 

' But since you name yourself the summer fly, 

I well could wish a cobweb for the gnat, * 
That settles, beaten back, and beaten back 
Settles, till one could yield for weariness : ^ 

But since I \^'ili not yield to give you poivor 
Upon niy life ‘and use and name and fame, 

Why will you never ask some other boon ? 

Yea, by God’s rood, I trusted you too much.’ 

And Vivien, like the tenderest-hearted maid 
That over bided tryst at village stile. 

Made answer, either eyelid wet with tears : 

* Nay, master, be not w'lathful with your maid ; 
C^aress hei^ : hit her feel herself forgiv'en 
Who no hearteto ask anotlutr boon. 

I think you hardly ^now the tendt^r rhyme 
Of “ trust me not at all or ail iu all.” 

I heard the great Sii» Lancelot sing it once, 

And it shall answer for me. Listen to it. 

« 

“ In Love, if LovQ} be Love, if Love bo ours, 
Faith and iinfaith can ne’er be equal powers : 
Unfaith in aught is want of fii^h in all. 

“ It is the little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will make the music niute. 

And ever 'widening slowly silence all. 

“ The little rift within the loyer’s lute, 

Or little pitted speck in garner’d fruit. 

That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 

** It i.s not worth the keeping : let it go 
But shall it ? answer, darlihg, answer, no. 

And trust pie not at all or all in all.” 

« 

O master, do you love my tender rhj^mo^? ’ 

And Merlin look’d and half believed her true. 
So tender was hfr voice, so fair her^face, 

. sweetly gleam’d her eyes bq^iind* fier tears 
Like sunlight on the plajp beliind a shawer:' 
And yet he answer’d .half indignantly^.^ ^ 
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* Far other was *tho song that once I heard 
JBy this huge oak, sung nearly where we sit : 

For heto we met, some ten or twelve of us, 

To chase a creature that was current then 
In these •wild woods, the hart with golden horns. 

It w'as the time wlien hrst the question rose 
About the foitnding of a Table RoundJ^ 

That was to be, for love of God and men 
And noble deeds, the flower of all the world. 

And each incited each to noble deeds. 

And while wo waited, one, the youngest of us, 

We could not keex) him silent, out ho flash’d, 

And into such a song, such fire for fame. 

Such trumpet-blowings in it^ coming dewn^ 

To such a stern and iroii-claslung close, 

That when he stop! we long’d to 4iurl togetlier, 

And should have done it^ but the beauU^ous beast 
Scared by the nois# u])startcd at our feet, 

And like a silver shadow slipt ifway 

Thro’ the dim land ; and all day long we rode 

Thro’ the dim land against a i^ushing wind, 

That glorious roundel echoing ih our ears, 

And chased the flashes of his golden horn.s 
Until they vani.sh’d hfjr the fairy w^ell 
That laughs at iron — as our warriors did — 

Where children cast their jnns and nails, anc^ cry, 

** Laugh, little well,” but touch it with a sword, 

It bqzzcs wildly round the ))oint ; and there 
We lost him : such noble song was that. 

But, Vivien, w’hen you sang me that sweet rhyme, , 
I felt as tho’ you knew this cursed charm, 

Were proving it on me, and that I lay 
And felt them slowly ebbing, name and fame.’ 

And Vivien answer’d^ smiling mournfully : 

* O mine have ebb’d away for evermore, 

And all thno’ following you to this wild wood, 
Because I saw you sad, to comfort you. 

Lo now, what hearts have men ! th^y never mount 
As high as woikkn in her selfless mood. 

And touching fame, Ubwe’er you scorn my song, 
Take one mor^the fad;^ speaks it— this : 
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** My name, onoo mine, now thirie, is closelier mine, 
' For fame, could fame be mine, that fame were thin^ 
And shame, could shame bo thine, that shame were miiHr 
So trust mo not ^t all or all in all/’ 

‘ Says she not well ? and there is more — ftiis rhyme 
Is like the faij pearl-ne<‘klace of the Queen, 

Tiiat burst in dancing, and the pearls Vero spilt; j 
Some lost, some stolen, some as relics kept. 

But nevermore the same two sister pearls 
Ran down the silken thread to kiss each other 
On her white neck — so is it with this rliymo : 

It lives disporsedly in many hands, 

And every minstrel sings it differently ; 

Y(‘t is tho»o oho true lino, the pearl of pearls; 

“ Man dreams of Fame while uoman wakes to love.” 
True : Love, tho’ iSj^vo w’cre of the grossest, carves 
A portion from the solid present, eats 
And uses, careless of jtho rest ; bdt Fame, 

The Fame that follow's death is nothing to us; 

And whiit is Fame in ,l!fo but half-disfamo, 

And counterchangtd with darkness ? you yourself 
Kmrw w'ell that Envy calls you Devil’s son, 

And since you seem the Master^of all Art, 

They fain would make you Master of all Vice.’ 

And Merlin lock’d his hand in hors and said, 

‘ I once was looking for a magic weed, 

And found a fair young squire w'ho sat alone'. 

Had carviHl himself a knightly ^ield of wood, 

And tlion w'as painting on it fancied arms. 

Azure, an Eagle rising or, the Sun 
In dexter chief ; the scroll ” I follow fame.” 

And spt^akiiig npt, but loaning over him, 

I took his brush and blotted out the bird, 

And made A Gardener putting, in a graff, * 

With this for motto, “ Rather use than fame.” 

You should have seen him blush ; but aCtonvards 
He made a stalwart knight. 0 Vivien, 

For you, metlpnlfs you think you love me well ; 

For me, I love you somewhat u ros^ : and Love 
Should have some rest aqd pleasure in bimself, 

Not ever be too curioi]^ for a l)wn, 
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Too prurient for a* proof against the grain 

« him you say you love : but Fame with men, 
ing (iut ampler means to serve mankind, 

Should have small rest or pleasure in herself, 

But worlf as vassal to the larger love. 

That dwarfs the petty love of one to ^e. 

IrUso gave, me Fame at first, and Fame acain 
Increasing gave me use. Ix>, there my Doon ! 

What other ? for men sought to prove me vile, 
Because I wish’d to give them greater minds : 

And then did Envy call me Devil’s son : 

The sick weak beast seeking to help licrself 
^ striking at her better, miss’d, and brought 
Bter own claw back, and wdunded her*owp heart. 
Sweet were the days when I was all unknown, 

But when my name was lifted uif, the storm 
Broke on the mountain a^d 1 ciifred not for it. 

Right well know I^that Fame is half-disfame, 

Yet needs must work my work^ That other fame, 

To one at least, who hath no^ children, vague, 

The cAckle of the unborn about the grave, 

I cared not for it : a single miAy star, 

Which is the second in a lino of stars 
That seem a sword beneath a belt of throe, 

1 never gazed upon it but 1 dreamt 

Of some vast charm concluded in that star * 

Tq make fame nothing. Wlierefore, if I fear, 

Giving you power upon me thro’ this charm, 

That you might play me falsely, having liowcr, 
However well you think you love me now 
{As sons of kings loving in pupillage 
Have turn’d to tyrants when tlioy came to power) 

I rather dre^ the loss df use than fame ; 

If yop — and not so much from wdekodne^, 

As some wild t^rn of anger, or a mood 
Of overstri^n’d affection, it mav be, 

To keep me all to your own sell, or else 
A sudden spurt of woman^s jealousy, — 

Should try this^^harm on whom ydh say you love/ 

, 

And Vivito answer’d smiiing as in wrath, 

* fibve Isno^BVwom 1^ •! am not trusted. Good ! 
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Well, hide it, hide it ; I shall find it out ; 

'And being found take heed of Vivien. 

A woman and not trusted, doubtless I 
Might feel some sudden turn of anger born 
Of your misfaith ; and your fine epithet 
Ih accurate too, for this full love of mine 
Witiiout the fifil heart back may merit tv-ell 
Your term of overstrain’d. So used as I, 

My daily wonder is, I love at all. 

And as to woman’s jealousy, O why not ? 

0 to wliat end, except a jealous one, 

And one to make mo jealous if I love, 

Was tliis fair charm invented by yourself ? 

1 well believe tliat all abeut this world 
You cage a^uxom captive hero and there, 

(Mosed in the four walls of a liollow tower 
From which is no ei^:ape for (»vermore.’ 

r. 

Tlien the great Master merrily answered her : 

* Full many a love in loving youth was mine, 

I needed then no charin to keep them mine 
But youth and love;# and that full heart of yours 
Whereof you prattle, may now assure you mine ; 

So live uiK'harm’d. For those j,vho wrought it first, 
The wrist is parted from the hand that waved, 

The feet unmortised from their ankle-bones 
Wlio paced it, ages back : but will you hoar 
The legend as in guerdon for your rhyme • ' , ’ 

* There liv^ed a king in the most Eastern East, 
Ix'ss old than I, yet older, -for my blood 
Hath earnest in it of far springs to be. 

A tawny pirate anchor’d in jjis port, 

Whose bark had plunder’d tw^enty nameless isles ; 
And passing* one, at the high peep of dawn, 

He saw two cities in a thousand boats 
All fighting for a woman on the sea. ‘ 

And pushing liis black craft among them all, 

He lightly scattered theirs and brought her off. 

With loss of half his people arrpw'-slain ; ♦ 

A maid so smooth; so whjte, s<5 wonderf^^l. 

They said a light cam^ from h^i;. whence pioved : 
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And since the*pirfl0be would not yield her up, 

The King impaled him for his piracy ; 

Tlien nuE^e her Queen : but those isie-nurtur’d eyes 
Waged such unwilling tho* successful war 
On all the youth, they sicken’d ; councils thinn’d, 
And armies waned, for magnetdike she drew 
The rustiest icon of old fighters’ hearts^ 

And beasts themselves would worship ; camels knelt 
Unbidden, and the brutes of mountain back 
That carry kings in castles, bow’d black knees 
Of homage, ringing with their serpent hands, 

To make her smile, her gokh^n ankle-bells. 

What wonder, being jealous, that ho sent 
His horns of proclamation oit thro’ alh 
The hundred under-kingdoms that ho swag’d 
To find a wizard wlio might teach the King 
Some charm, which being wTouglA upon the Queen 
Might kc^ep her all Jiis o\vji : to sueh a one 
He promised more tlian ever kiOig has given, 

A league of mountain full of golden mines, 

A province w'ith a liundred milt*8 of coast, 

A palace and a princess, all for him : 

But on all those who $ricd and fail’d, the King 
Pronounced a dismal i^ntence, meaning by it 
To keep tlie list low and pretenders back, 

Or like a king, not to be trifled with — 

Their heads should moulder on the city gates/ 

And many tried and fail’d, because the charm 
Of nalure in her overbore their own : 

And many a wizard brow' bleach’d on the walls : 
And many weeks a troop T)f carrion crows 
Hung like a cloud above the gatew’^ay towers.’ , 

And Vivien breaking in upon him, said : 

‘ I sit^and gather honey ; yet, mothinks, 

Your tongue ha» tript a little : ask yourself. 

The lady never made unvnlling war 
With those fine eyes ; slie had her pleasure in it, 
And made her good man jealous wi^h good cause. 
And lived there^«neithfr dame nor damsel then 
Wrdth at a Ipver’s losd ? w^re all as tame, 

J meaii> y as^jieir Que(rn w^as fair ? 
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Not ono to flirt a venom at her eybs, 

'Or pinch a murderous dust into her drink,* 

Or make her paler with a poison’d rose ? ^ 

Well, those were not our days : but did they find 
A wizard ? Tell me, was ho like to thee ? ’ ♦ 

She ceased, fcnd made her lithe arm sound his neol 
Tighten, and then drew back, and let her eyes 
Speak for her, glowing on him, like a bride’s 
On her new lord, her own, the first of men. 

He answer’d laughing, ‘ Nay, not like to me. 

At last they found — his foragers for charms — 

A little glassy-headed haiilcss man, 

Who lived &lone in a great w'ild on grass ; 

Read but one book, c and ever reading grew 
So grated down and <Aled aw ay with thought. 

So loan his eyes wore monstrous u while the skin 
(/lung but to crate an<^ basket, ribs and spine. 

And since he kept his mind on one solo aim. 

Nor ever touch’d fiered wine, nor tasted flesh, 

Nor own’d a sensual wish, to him the wall 
That sunders ghosts and shadow-casting men 
Became a crystal, and he saw ^!hem thro’ it. 

And heard their voices talk behind the wall, 

And learnt their elemental sec^rets, powers 
And forces ; often o’er the sun’s bright eye 
Drew the vast eyelid of an inky cloud, 

And lash’d it at the base with slanting storm 
Qr in the noon of mist and driving rain, 

When the lake whiten’d and the pinew'ood roar’d. 

And the cairn’d mountain was a shadow, sunn’d 
The w'orld to peace again : here was the man. 

And so by force they drap’d him to ihe King. 

And then hi taught the ]^ng ,to charm the Quuen 
In such-wise, that no man could see 4ier more. 

Nor saw she save the King, w'ho wrought^ the charm. 
Coming and going, and she lay as dead, 

And lost all u^ ^ life : but when the King 
Made proffer of the league of ^elden **hiinas, 

The province with, a hundred imlee of coast, 

Tlie palace and the priacess, thstrold mm c 
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Went baek to his Ud wild, and lived on grass, 

And vanish’d, and his book came down to* me.* 

I 

And Vivien answer’d smiling saucily ; 

* You have the book : the charm is written in it : 
Good : take my counsel : let me know it at once : 
For keep it like a puzzle chest in chesty 
With each chest lock'd and padlock'd thirty -fold, 
And whelm all this beneath as vast a mound 
As after furious battle turfs the slain 
On some wild down above the windy deep, 

I yet should strike upon a sudden means 
To dig, pick, open, find and read the charm : 
Then, if 1 tried it, who shoild blame me then ? ’ 

And smiling as a Master smilea^at one 
That is not of his school, nor any school 
But that where blind ana naked Ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgements, unashamed. 

On all things all day long, he answer'd lier. 

• m 

* You read the book, my preUy Vivien ! 

O aye, it is. but Uventy pages long, 

But every page having an ample marge, 

And every marge enclosing in the midst 
A square of text that looks a little- blot, 

The text no larger than the limbs of fleas ; * 

And evc^y square of text an awful charm, 

Writ in a language that has long gone by. 

So long, that mountains have arisen since 
With cities on their flanks — you read the book ! 
And every margin scribbled, crost, and cramm’d 
With comment, densest <^ondon8ation, hard 
To mind and eye ; but the long sleepless nights 
Of my long life have made it easy to me.- 
And none can read the text, not even 1 ; 

And none can read the comment but myself ; 

And in the comment did I find the charm. 

O, the results are simple ; a mere child 
use it to €he h(|rm of any one, 

Ana never <x»uld undo" it : ssk no more : 

For tho’,yoi^^oald«^t prove, it upon me, 
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^But keep that oath you swore, you might, perchance, 
Assay it on some one of the Table Round, • 

And all because you dream they babble of yoVi.’ 

And Vivien, frowning in true anger, said f 

* What dare the full-fed liars say of me ? 

They ride abroad redressing human wrongs ! 

They sit with knife in meat and wine in horn. 

They bound to holy vows of chastity ! 

W(Te I not woman, I could tell a tale. 

But you are man, you well can understand 
The shame that cannot be explain’d for shame. 

Not one of all the drove should touch me ; swine ! * 

Then answer’d Merlin careless of her words, 

* You breathe but atficusation vast and vague, 
Spleen-b(»rn, I think*' and proofless. If you know, 

Sot up the charge you know* to stand or fall ! ’ 

f 

And Vivien answer’d frowning wrathfully : 

* O aye, what say ye to Sir Valence, him 
Whoso kinsman left Ipm watclier o’er liis wife 
And two fair babes, and wont to distant lands ; 

Was one yc'ar gone, and on returning found 
Not two but three : there lay the reckling, one 
But one hour old ! What said the happy* si re ? 

A seveh months* babe had boon a truer gift. 

Those twelve sweet moons confused his fatherhood.* 

« 

Then answer’d Merlin, ‘ Nay, T know^ the tale. 

Sir Valence wedded with ap out land dame : 

Some cause had kei)t him sunder’d from his wife : 
One child they had : it lived with lier : she died : 

His kinsman travelling on Ifis own affair 

Was charged by Valence to bring home the clyld. 

Ho brought, not found it therefore : jLake the truth. 

‘ 0 aye,’ said Vivien, ‘ overtruo a tale.^ 

What say ye then to sweet Sir Sagramore, 

That ardent man**? “ to pluc*k the flojiper in season ; ” 
So says the song, “ I trow it i^no treason.” ^ 

O Master, sliall we call him overquick ♦ 

To crop his own sweetr rose beftxe theJicurc? * 
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And Merlin an8\t'er'd, * Overquick are you 
To catch a loathly plume fall’n from the wing 
Of that^foul bird of rapine whose whole prey 
Is man’s good name : he never w rong’d his bride. 
1 know tim tale. An angry gust of wind 
Puff’d out his torch among the myriaej^-room’d 
And many-cor?idor’d complexities 
Of Arthur’s palace : tlien ho found a door 
And darkling felt the sculptured ornament 
That wToatlien round it made it seem his own ; 

And wearied out made for the couch and slept, 

A stainless man beside a stainless maid ; 

And either slept, nor knew of otlier there ; 

Till the high daw'n piercing ?he royal r6s(‘ , 

In Arthur’s casement glimmer’d eJiastely down, 
Blushing upon them blushing, and at once 
He rose without a word agid partied from her : 

But when the thing ♦was blazed about the court, 

The brute world howling forced them into bonds, 
And as it chanced they are hap^)y, being pure.’ 

* «# 

‘ O aye,’ said Vivien, ‘ that wi?l*e likely too. 

What say yo then to 5air Sir Percivale 
And of the horrid foulness that he WTOught, 

The saintly youth, tlie spotless lamb of Christ, 

Or some bladk whether of St. Satan’s fold. 

What, in the precincts of the chapel-yard, 

Among Uie knightly brasses of the graves, 

And by the cold Hie Jacots of the dead ! ’ 

And Merlin answ'er’d careless of her charge, 

‘ A sober man is Percivale and pure ; 

But once in life w^as fluster’d witii runv wine, 

Then paced for coolness in the chapel-yard ; 
Where*one of Satan’s shepherdesses cauglil 
Aiid meant to s^mp him witli her master’s mark ; 
And that he*sinn’d is not believable ; 

For, look upon his face ! — but if he sinn’d, 

The sin that practice burns into the 4>1 cyx1, 

And^not the one’*dark^hour which brings remorse. 
Will brand uv, after, of wiiore fold wse : 

Or else were Vs, the hsly king, « whose hymns 
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Are chanted in the minster, worse than all. 

^But is your spleen froth’d out, or have ye more t\ 

And Vivien answer’d frowni^ yet in wrath': 

^ O aye ; what say ye to Si^^pincelot, friet^ ? 
Traitor or true ? that commme with the Qu^on, 

I ask you, is if clamour’d by the child, 

Or whisper’d in the comer ? do you k/iow it ? ’ 

To which he answer’d sadly, ‘ Yea, I know it. 

Sir Lancelot wont ambassador, at first. 

To fetch her, and she took him for the King ; 

So fixt her fancy on him : let him be. 

But have you no one word of loyal praise 
For Arthur^ blameless King and stainless man ? ’ 

She answer’d witl^' a low and chuckling laugh : 

‘ Him ? is ho man af all, who knows and winks ? 
Sees what his fair bride is and does, and winks ? 
By wiiich the good king means to blind himself, 
And blinds himself and all the Table Round 
To all the foulness that they work. Myself 
Could call him (were not for w^omanhood) 

The pretty, popular name such manhood earns. 
Could call him the main cause (>f all their crime ; 
Yott, were he not crown’d king,* coward, and fool.’ 

Then» Merlin to his own heart, loathinj^, said : 

‘ O true and tender ! O my liege and king ! ^ 

O selfless man and stainless gentleman, t 

Who wouldst against thine own « eye-witness fain 
Have all men true and leal, all w'omen pure ; 

How, in the mouths of base interpreters, 

From over-fineness not intelligible 
To things with every sense au false and foul 
As the poa(;;h’d filth that floods the Tuiddle street, 
Is thy white blamolessness accounted^ blame I * 

But Vivien, deeming Merlin overborne ‘ 

By instance, recommenced, and let her tongue 
BaTO like a f^e among the noblest names, 

Polluting, and imputing her wh;fUe sell, 

Defaming and defacing, t^ she left # 

Not even Lancelot brave, nor Qalahad 
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Her words had issue other than she will’d. 

He dragg’d his eyebrow bushes down, and made 
A snowy penthouse fO£^s hollow eyes, 

And mutter’d in liimsHL* Tell her the charm ! 

So, if she^had it, woull9|ho rail on me 
To snare the next, and it she have it not, 

So will she rail. What did the wanton<^ay ? 

Not mount as high ; ” we scarce can sink as low : 
For men at most differ Heaven and earth, 

But women, w^orst and best, as Heaven and Hell. 

1 know the Table Round, my friends of old ; 

All brave, and many generous, and some chaste. 

I think she cloaks the wounds of loss with lies ; 

1 do believe she tempted th«»m and fail’d, 

She is so bitter : for fine plots may fail, 

Tho’ harlots paint their talk as well as face 
With colours of the heart that artJ not theirs. 

I will not let her kww : nine tithes of times 
Face-flatterers and backbiters ai^e tho same. 

And they, 8w*eot soul, that most impute a crime 
Are pemest to it, and impute themselves. 

Wanting the mental range ; or iSow desire 
Not to feel lowest ma^es them level all ; 

Yea, they w'ould pare^the mountain to the plain. 

To leave an equal baseness ; and in this 
Are harlots Hke tho crowd, that if they find ^ 

Some stain or blemish in a name of note, 

Not gridving that their greatest are so small. 

Inflate themselves with some insane delight, 

And judge all nature from her feet of clay, 

Without the will to lift their eyes, and see 
Her godlike head crow'n’d with spiritual fire, ^ 

And touching other w^orlds. I am w'cary of her.’ 

He«poke in words part hoard, in wiiisj»crs part. 
Half-suffocated in the hoary fell 
And many-winter’d fleece of throat and chin. 

But Vivien, gathering somewhat of his mood, 

And hearing ‘ harlot ’ mutter’d twicq or thrice, 

Lewt from herhiessiop on his lap, and* stood 
«Sti#as a viper frozen"; loathsome sight, 

How frox|| 

T 
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Flasird the baro-grinning skeleton bf death ! 

^ White was her cheek ; sharp breaths of anger puff’d 
Her fairy nostril out ; her hand half-clench’d< 

Went faltering sideways downward to her belt, 

And feeling ; had she found a dagger ther6f 
{For in a wink the false love turns to hate) 

She would haVe stabb’d him ; but she«found it not 
His eye M'as calm, and suddenly she took 
To bitter weeping like a beaten child, 

A long, long weeping, not eotisolablc. 

Then her false voice made way broken With sobs* 

‘ O crueller than was ever told in tale. 

Or sung in song ! O vainly lavish’d love ! 

0 cruel, tHere was nothing wild or strange, 

Or seeming shamefi^l, for what shame in love, 

So love be true, and not as yours is — nothing 
Poor Vivien had not done io wir^ his trust 
Wlu) call’d her wliat^io call’d her — all her crime, 

All — all — the wish to prove him wholly hers.’ 

« 

She mused a little^ and then clapt lier hands 
Together w ith a wailing shriek, , and said : 

‘ Stabb’d through the heart’s affections to the heart 
Seeth’d like the kid in its own mother’s milk 1 
Kill’d with a word w orse than a life of «blow8 ! 

1 thought that he w'as gentle, being great ; 

0 God, that 1 had loved a smaller man ! * 

1 should have found in him a ^eater heart. 

O, I, that flattering my true passion, saw 

^he knights, the court, the king, dark in your ligh% 
Who loved to make men darker than they are, 
Sec'.ause of that high pleasure wiiich I liad 
* To seat you sole upon my pedestal 
Of w’orshij)-^! am answer’d, i|.nd henceforth 
The course of life that seem’d so floVi'ery to me 
Witli you for guide and master, only yod, 

Becomes the sea-cliff pathway broken short, 

And ending iij a^ruin — nothing left, 

But into some low cave to crayd, aifti there, 

If the wolf spare, me, my life 

Kill’d wdth inutterable unkindVpess.’ 
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She paused, she* turn’d away, she hung her head. 
The snake of gold slid from her hair, the braid 
Slipt atfd uncoil’d itself, she wept afresh. 

And the dark wood grew darker toward the storm 
In sileneef, while his anger slowly died 
Within him, till he let his wisdom go 
Fof ease of heart, and half believed hei^ true : 

Call’d her to shelter in the liollow oak, 

* Como from the storm,* and having no reply, 

Gazed at the heaving shoulder, and the face 
Hand-hidden, as for utmost grief or shame ; 

Then thrice essay’d, by tenderest -touching terms 
To sleek her ruffled peace of mind, in vain. 

At last she let herself be coAquer’d byJiim, 

And as the cagfiing newly flown returns,* 

The seeming-injured simple-hearted thing 
Came to her old perch b^ck, anil settled there. 

There while she saC half-falling from his knees, 
Half-nestled at his lieart, and fjneo he saw 
The slow tear creep from her closed eyelid yet, 
AbouMiier, more in kindness Iflan in love, 

The gentle wizard cast a shieldiAg arm. 

But she dislink’d herself at once and rose, 

Her arms upon her bseast across, and stood 
A virtuous gentlewoman deeply w rong’d, 

Upright and* flush’d before him : then she sai^ : 

‘-Thefe must bo now^ no passages of love 
Betwixt us tw’ain hepceforw^ard evermore. 

Since, if I be wiiat 1 am grossly call’d, 

What should be granted which your own gross hearC 
Would reckon wwth the taking ? I will go. 

In truth, but one thing jow' — better have died 
Thrice than have ask’d it once — could make me stay-^ 
That «proof of trust — sj often ask’d in ^ Jin ! 

How justly, after that vile term of yours, 

I find with^grief ! I might believe yoq then, 

Who knows ? once more. 0, what was once to me 
More matter of the fancy, now has •grown 
The vaSt necesifty oi heart and life. 

Farewell ; tjiiiik kinoiy of /ne, for I fear 
My fate ^r ^gplt, oigitting gaypr youth 
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For one so old, must be to love y<Ai still. 

^ But ere I leave you let me swear once more 
That if I schemed against your peace in this/ 

May yon just lieaven, that darkens o’er me, send 
One flash, that, missing all things else, may make 
My scheming brain a cinder, if I lie.’ 

Scarce had she ceased, when out of Vieaven a bolt 
(For now the storm was close above them) struck, 
Furrowing a giant oak, and javelining 
With darted spikes and splinters of the wood 
The dark earth round. He raised his eyes and saw 
The tree that shone white-listed thro’ the gloom. 

But Vivien, fearing heaven had heard her oath, 

And dazzled By the livicf-flickering fork. 

And deafen’d with the stammering cracks and claps 
That follow’d, flying back and crying out, 

‘ O Merlin, tho’ you do not love mo, save. 

Yet save me ! ’ cIung„to him and*hugg’d him close; 
And call’d him dear protector in her fright, 

Nor yet forgot lior practice in licr fright. 

But wrought upon lijs mood and hugg’d liim^'close. 
Tho pale blood of tho wizard at her touch 
Took gayer colours, like an opal w'arm’d. 

She blamed herself for telling hearsay tales : 

She shook from fear, and for her fault she wept 
Of petulancy ; she call’d him lord and liege. 

Her socr, her bard, her silver star of eve, • 

Her God, her Merlin, the one passionate love * 

Of her whole life ; and ever ov6rhead 

Bellow’d the tempest, and, the rotten branch ^ 

Stiapt in the rushing of tho river-rain 

Above them ; and in change of glare and gloom 

Jlcr eyes and neck glittering went and came ; 

Till now the storm, its burst of passion spent, , 
Moaning and calling out of other lanj^s, 

Had left the ravaged woodland yet oncoimore 
To peace ; and wdiat should not have been had been. 
For Merlin, overtalk’d and overworn, 

Had yielded, told her all the charmii.and slept. 

Then, in one iq^oment, {ihe put forth the chariS 
Of woven paces and of waviDgfhands, ^ « 
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And in the hollow bak he lay as dead. 

And lost to life and use and name and fame. 

I 

Then crying * I have made his glory mine,’ 
And shriemng out * O fool ! ’ the harlot leapt 
Adown the forest, and the thicket closed 
Be^nd her, and the forest echo'd ' fooL’s 


ELAINE 

Elatke the fair, Elaine the lovable, 

Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat, 

High in her chamber up a tdwer to the*oa^t 
Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot ; 

Which first she placed wliere mojhing’s earliest ray 
Might strike it, and awake her with the gleam ; 
Then fearing rust of soilure faslyon’d for it 
A case of silk, and braided thei'eupon 
All ^ the devices blazon'd on the^ shield 
In theif own tinct, and added, of her wit, 

A border fantasy of branch and^ flower, 

And yellow-throated ifhstling in the nest. 

Nor rested thus conteiit, but day by day, 

Leaving her household and good father, climb’d 
That eastern tower, and entering barr’d her door, 
Stript off the case, and read the naked shield, 

Now guess’d a hidden meaning in his arms, 

Now made a pretty History to herself 
every dint a sword ha4 beaten in it, 

And every scratch a lance had made upon it, 
Conjecturing when and where : this cut is fresli ; 
That ten years back ; tlfls dealt him at Caerlylo ; 
That gt Caerleon ; this at Camelot : ^ 

And aih God’s n^rcy, what a stroke was there ! 

And here a •thrust that might have kill’d, but God 
Broke, the strong lance, and roll’d his enemy down. 
And saved him : so she lived in fantasy. 

Hpw came the lOytaaid by that good shield 
0{>Limoelot,*die that knew not eVn his name? 

He left her,'#]ton he rode to tilt 
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For the great diamond in the diambnd jousts, 
fWhich AHhur had ordain’d, and by that name 
Had named them, since a diamond was the pi'ize. 

For Arthur when none knew from whence^he came» 
Long ere the people chose him for their king. 

Roving the tra'^kless realms of Lyonnesre, 

Had found a glen, grey boulder and black tarn. 

A horror lived about the tarn, and clave 
Like its own mists to all the mountain side : 

For here two brothers, one a king, had met 
And fought together ; but their names were lost. 

And each had slain his brother at a blow', 

And dow’n they fell and made the glen abhorr’d : 

And there they lay till all their bones were bleach’d. 
And lichen’d into colour writh the crags : 

And he, that once wLs king, had on a crown 
Of diamonds, one in front, and fowr aside. 

And Arthur came, an^ labouring up the pass 
All in a misty moonshine, unawares 
Had trodden that crow^i’d skeleton, and the sk-ill 
Brake from the nape, nnd from the skull the crown 
Roll’d into light, and turning orbits rims 
Fled like a glittering rivulet torthe tarn : 

And down the shingly scaur he plunged, and caught. 
And set it on his head, and in his heart* 

Heard murmurs ‘ lo, thou likewise shalt be king.’ 

Thereafter, w'hen a king, he hjyi the gems 
Pluck’d from the crown, and show’d them to his knights. 
Saying * these jew'els, w'hereupon I chanced * 

Divinely, are the kingdom’s not the king’s — 

For public use : henceforwnr^ let there be. 

Once every year, a joust for one of these : 

For so by ni/ie years’ proof we peeds must learn * 
Which is our mightiest, and ourselves %hall grow 
In use of arms and manhood, till we drive^ 

The Heathen, who, some say, shall rule the land 
Heroaftt^r, which God hinder.’ Thus he spoke : 

And eight years past, eight jousj^s ha&^been, and |till 
Had Lancelot won^the cBa^iond of the year, 

With purpose to present' them tp^he Qua^n,c 
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When all were won ; but meaning all at onoo 
To snare her royal fancy with a boon 
Worth )^alf her realm, had never spoken word. 

Now fqf the central diamond and the last 
And largest, Arthur, holding tlien his court 
Hard on the river nigh the place which»now 
Is this world’s hugest, let proclaim a joust 
At Camelot, and when the time drew nigh 
Spake (for she had been sick) to Guinevere : 

‘ Are you so sick, my Queen, you cannot move 
To these fair jousts ? ’ ‘ Yea, lord,’ slie said, ‘ you know it,’ 
* Then w'ill you miss,’ he answer’d, ‘ the great deeds 
Of Lancelot, and his prow'os^ in the list^s, 

A sight you love to look on.’ And the Qifecn 
Lifted her eyes, and they dwelt languidly 
On Lancelot, where he stood beside the King. 

He thinking that hg rcad^iier meaning there, 

‘ Stay with me, I am sick ; my love is more 
Than many diamonds,’ yielded, “and a heart, 
Love-lyyal to the least wish of*the Queen 
(However much he yearn’d to nii^ke complete 
The tale of diamonds for his destined boon) 

Urged him to speak against the truth, and say, 

‘ Sir King, mine ancient wound is liardly whole, 

And lets mo .from the saddle*. ; ’ and the King 
Glanced first at him, then her, and went liis Vay. 

No 80om)r gone than suddenly she began. 

• 

‘ To blame, my lord Sir Lancelot, much to blame. 
W]iy go you not to these f^ir jousts ? the knights 
Are half of them our enemies, and the crowd 
Will murmur, lo the shameless ones, who take* 

Their pastime now the tAstful king is gone ! ’ 

Tlien ^ncelot vext at having lied in vfxiw : 

‘ Are you so w’Mip ? yod wore not once so wise, 

My Queen, that summer, when you loved me first. 
Then of the crowd you took no more, account 
Tlian of the myriad cricket of the mead, 

When its own vmce clings to each blade of grass. 
And* every v^ice is nefthing. As to knights, 

Them surely can I silence ^itii all efttse. 
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But now my loyal worship is alloT^d 
f Of all men : many a bard, without offence. 

Has link’d our names together in his lay, 

Lancelot, the flower of bravery, Guinevere, 

The pearl of beauty : and our knights at fidEust 
Have pledged us in this union, while the king 
Would listen f^miling. How then ? is there more 
Has Arthur spoken aught ? or would yourself, 

Now weary of my service and devoir, 

Henceforth be truer to your faultless lord ? ’ 

She broke into a little scornful laugh. 

‘ Arthur, my lord, Arthur, the faultless King, 

That passionate perfection, my good lord — 

But who cifn gaze upon the Sun in heaven ? 

He never spake word of reproach to me. 

He never had a glimpse of mine untruth, 

He cares not for me : only fiere today 
There gleam’d a vague suspicion in his eyes : 

Some meddling rogue nas tamper’d with him — else 
Rapt in this fancy of his Table Round, 

And swearing men tocivows impossible, 

To make them like himself: bu<^ friend, to me 
He is all fault who hath no fault at all: 

For who loves mo must have a toucli of earth ; 
The low sun makes the colour : I am yoars, 

Not Arthur’s, as you know, save by the bond. 

And tlierefore hoar my words ; go to the jousts ; 
The tiny-trumpeting gnat can br^tak our dream 
When sweetest ; and the vermin voices here 
May buzz so loud — we scorn them, but they sting.’ 

Then answer’d Lancelot, tl^ chief of knights: 

* And with what face, after my pretext made. 

Shall I appear, O Queen, at Ocelot, I « 

Before a lung who honours his’own ward, 

As if it were his God’s ? ’ ^ 

* Yea,’ said the Queen, 

^ A moral child w^hout the craft to rule. 

Else had he ndt lost me ; but listen me, 

If I must find you wit : we hear it said • _ * 

That men go dowfi bef^e youlr,4Eg>ear touch 
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But knowing you Are Lancdot ; your groat name. 
This copqpers : bide it therefore ; go unknown : 

Win ! this kiss you wiU : and our true king 
Will then allow your pretext, O my knight, 

As all for^lorv ; for to speak him true, 

You know right well, how meek soe’er ho seem, 

No ^keener hunfter after glory breathes. * 

He loves it in his knights more than himself : 

They prove “to him his work : win and return.* 

Then got Sir Lancelot suddenl}’' to horse, 

Wroth at himself : not willing to be known, 

He left the barren-beaten thoroughfare, 

Chose the green path that slfow’d the rawyr^ foot, 

And there among the solitary downs, 

Full often lost in fancy, lost his way ; 

Till as he traced a faintly-shadowed track, 

That all in loops and links among the dales 
Ban to the Castle of Astolat, luvsaw 
Fired from the west, far on a hill, the towers. 
ThithePidie made and wound thb gateway horn. 

Then came an old, dumb, myriad-wrinkled man, 

Who let liim into lodging and disarm'd. 

And Lancelot marvell’d at the w'ordless man ; 

And issuing found, the Lord of Astolat 

With two strong sons. Sir Torre and Sir Lavame, 

Moving to meet him in the castle court ; 

And close behind them stept the lily maid 
Elaine, his daughter : •mother of the house 
There ivas not : some light jest among tlicm rose 
With laughter dying dowm hs the great knight 
Approach’d them : then the Lord of Astolat 
* Whence comest thou, m^i guest, and by what name 
Livest between the lips ? for by thy stale 
And pfesence I might guess thee chief of*those, 
After the kiw, ^ho eat in Arthur’s halls. 

Him have I l^n : the rest, his' Table Round, 
Known as they are, to me they are unknown.’ 

Thpn mswor’d^^Lanoflot, the chief of knights : 

' Kmmu am i, and of Arthiv’s hall, ^nd known, 
What I Iqi jMse mtsohanoe have brought, my shield. 

T s 
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But since I go to joust as one unknown 
^ At Camclot for the diamond, ask me not, 
Hereafter you shall know me — ^and the shielif — 

I pray you lend mo one, if such you have, 

Blank, or at least with somo device not mihe/ 

Then said Ihe Lord of Astolat, * Hei% is Torre’s*: 
Hurt in his first tilt was niy son, Sir Torco. 

And so, God wot, his shield is blank enough. 

His you can have.’ Then added plain Sir Torre, 

* Yea, since I cannot use it, you may liave it.’ 
Here laugh’d the father saying ‘ Fie, Sir Churl, 

Is that an answer for a noble knight ? 

Allow hin^: but Lavaine, my younger here. 

He is so full of lustihood, he will ride, 

Joust for it, and w^^i, and bring it in an hour 
And set it in this damsel’s 'golden hair, 

To make her thrice wilful as before.’ 

f 

• Nay, father, nay good father, shame mo iigt 
Before this noble knjglit’ said young Lavaine 

* For nothing. Surely I but play’d on Torre : 

He seem'd so sullen, vext he could not go : 

A jest, no more : for, knight, the maiden dreamt 
That some one put this diamond ih hen hand. 

And that it was too slippery to be held, 

And slipt and fell into some pool or stream/ 

The eastle-well, belike ; and then I said 
That if I went and if I fought and won it 
XBut all was jest and joke among oi^rsclves) 

Then must she keep it safelier. All Was jest. 

But, father, give me loave,^an if he will, 

.To ride to Camelot with this noble knight : 

Win shall 1 not, but do my best to win : 

Young as I am, yet would I ’do my^best.* 

^ So you will grace me,’ answer’d Lancelot, 
Smiling a mopient, ‘ with your fellowship 
O’er these waste downs wherein 1 ICfst mysoU, 
Then were I gla^ of you, as guide and friend 
And you shall win thjs diamond — as Ukear, 
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It is a fair largo d&mond, — ^if you may, 

And yield it to this maiden, if vou will.* 

^ A fair Wge diamond,* added plain Sir Torre, 

^ Such be for Queens and not for simple maids.* 

Then she, •who held her eyes upon the ground, 
Elaine, and heard her name so tost about, 

Flu^li’d slightly at the slight disparagement 
Before the stranger knight, who, looking at her. 

Full courtly, yet not falsely, thus return’d ; 

* If what is fair be but for what is fair. 

And only Queens are to bo counted so, 

Rash were my judgement then, who deem this maid 
Might wear as fair a jewel as is on earth, 

Not violating the bond of like to like.** ^ 

He spoke and ceased : the lily tnaid Elaine, 

Won by the mellow voice* before *she look’d, 

Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments. 

The great and guilty love he bare the Queen, 

In battle with the love he bare his lord, 

Had ndber^d his face, and mark^l it ere his time. 
Another sinning on such heights •with one, 

The flower of {dl the west and all the world. 

Had been the sleeker for it : but in him 
His mood was often like a flend, and rose 
And drove him into wastes and solitudes 
For agopy, who was yet a living soul. 

Marr’d as he was, he seem’d the goodliest man 
That ever among ladies ate in hall. 

And noblest, when she lifted up her eyes. 

Hdwever marr’d, of more than twice her years. 
Seam’d with an ancient sw'ordeut on the cheek, 

And bruised and bronzed,t8he lifted up her eyes 
And loved him, with that love which was her doom. 

• 

Then the ^eat knight, the darling of the court, 
Loved of the loveliest, into that rude hall 
Stept with all grace, and not with half disdain 
Hid under grac^^as in a smaller time, • 

But ^kindly man moving among his kind : 

Whom* they eirith meats and vintagev of their best 
And talkiandUminstrelsmelody ^entertain’d. 
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And much they ask’d of court anSl Table Bbund, 

And ever well and readily answer’d he : 

But Lancelot, when, they glanced at Guinevdrey 
Suddenly speaking of the wordless man, 

Heard from the Baron that, ten years befdl*e,' 

The heathen caught and reft him of his tongue. 

' Ho learnt and warn’d me of their fiefee design ^ 
Against my house, and him tliey caught and maim’d ; 
But I my sons and little daughter fled 
From bonds or death, and dwelt among the woods 
By tlie great river in a boatman’s hut. 

Dull days wore those, till our good Arthur broke 
The Pagan yet once more on Badon hill.’ 

i * 

* O there, great Lord, doubtless,’ Lavaino said, rapt 
By all the sweet and sudden passion of youth 
Toward greatness id its el4er, you have fought 
O toll us — ^for we live apart — ^you know 
Of Arthur’s glorious Wars.’ And Lancelot spoke 
And answer’d him at full, as having been 
With Arthur in the fight which all day lon^ 

Bang by the white •hxouth of the violent Glem ; 

And in the four wild battles by the shore 
Of Duglas ; that on Bassa ; then the war 
That thunder’d in and out the gloqmy skirts 
Of Celidon the forest ; and again * 

By castle Gurnion where the glorious King , , 

Had on his cuirass worn our Lady’s Head, , 

Carved of one emerald, center’d in a sun 
. Of silver rays, that lighten’d as he breathed ; 

And at Caerleon had he help’d his lord, ^ 

When the strong neighings of the wild white Horsw 
Set every gilded parapet shuddering ; 

"And up in^Agned Cathregonion too, 

And down 'the waste sand-shores of Trath Treroit, 
Where mai^ a heathen fell ; * and im the mount 
Of Badon I myself beheld the King * 

Charge at the head of idl his Table Bound, 

And all his legions crying Christ ai)^ him, 

And break them ; and I saw him, after, stand. . 

High on a heap of slain, .from spur to pRume ' 

Bed as the rising sun •with heathen blow, 
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And seeing me, wilh a great voioe he cried 
They are broken, they are broken ! ” for the Bong, 
Howeveib mild he seems at home, nor cares 
Por triumph in our mimic wars, the jousts — 

Por if hise>wn knight cast him down, he laughs 
Saying, his knights are better men than he — 

Yet in this hei^hen war the fire of Qods 
Filll him : I never saw his like : there lives 
No greater leader.’ 

While he utter’d this, 

Low to her own heart said the lily maid, 

* Save your great self, fair lord ; ’ and when he fell 
From talk of war to. traits of pleasantry — 

Being mirthful he but in a stately kind— 

She still took note that when the living snrile 
Died from his lips, across him camp a cloud 
Of melancholy severe, from whicb again, 

Whenever in her ho|rering*to and fro 

The lily maid had striven to make him cheer, 

There brake a sudden-beaming {endemess 
Of manners and of nature : ani she thought 
That all was nature, all, perchance, for her. 

And all night long hi^ face before her lived, 

As when a painter, poijpg on a face, 

Divinely thro* aU hindrance finds tlie man 
Behind it, and so ‘paints him that his face, 

The sham and colour of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fiillest ; so the f^ce before her lived, 
Dark-splendid, speaking in the silence, full 
Ofmoble things, and held her from her sleep. 

Till rathe she rose, half-cheated in the thought 
She needs must bid farewell to sweet Lavaine. 

Urst as in fear, step after step, she stole 
Down *the long tower-stfiirs, hesitating : * 

An<m, she heard^Sir Lancelot cry in the court, 

* This shieldf my friend, where is it ? ’ and Lavaine 
Pash inward, as she came from out the tower. 

There to his proud horse Lancelot turp*d^ and smooth’d 
The shoulhder, j^umming to himself. 

Halida vkras serf the fiatteriim hand, jshe drew 
Nearer antf 9tood. i^^plook’d^.^nd more amazed 
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Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 
/The maiden standing in the dewy light. 

He had not dreamed she was so beautiful. 

Tlien came on him a sort of sacred fear, 

For silent, tho’ he greeted her, she stood 
Kapt on his face as if it were a God’s. 

Suddenly flashed on her a wild desire, , 

That he should wear her favour at the tilt. 

She braved a riotous heart in asking for it. 

* Fair lord, whose name I know not — noble it is, 

I well believe, the noblest — will you wear 

My favour at this tourney ? ’ ‘ Nay/ said he, 

‘ B^air lady, since I never yet have worn 
Favour of any, lady in the lists. 

Such is my* w'ont, as those, who know me, know.* 

* Yea, so,’ she answer’d ; ‘ then in w'earing mine 
Needs must be lessen likelihood, noble lord, 

That those who know shoifld knpw you.’ And he 
turn’d * 

Her counsel up and down within his mind, , 

And found it true, and answer’d, ‘ True, my oi^nld. 
Well, I will wear it : «fetch it out to me : 

What is it ? ’ and she told him [ A red sleeve 
Broidcr’d with pearls,’ and broyght it : then he bound 
Her token on his helmet, with a smile, 

Saying, ‘ I never yet have done so much* 

For any maiden living,’ and the blood 
Sprang to her face and fill’d her with delight I 
But left her all the paler, w'hon^Lavaine 
Bt)turning brought the yet-unblazon’d shield, 
rtis brother’s ; wiiich he gave to Lancelot, 

Who parted with his owm to fair Elaine ; 

‘ Do me this grace, ray chilc^ to have my shield 
In keeping till I come.’ ‘ A grace to me,’ 

She answ'er’d, ‘ twice to-day. J am your Squire.* 
Wliereat Lavaine said, laughing, ' Lily maid. 

For fear our people call you lily maid ^ 

In earnest, let me bring your colour back; 

Once, twice, and tfirice : now get you hence to bed : * 
So kiss'd her, and Sir Lancelot j|;iis hand,' 

And thus they moved away : she stay’d a minut^ 
Then made a sudden s^ep to tbocg^te, apd ^ere-^ 
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Her bright hair blown about the serious face 
Yet rosy-kindled with her brother's kiss — 

Paused iu the gateway, standing by the shield 
In silence, while she watch'd their arms far-off 
Sparkle, until they dipt below the dow'ns. 

Then to her tower she climb'd, and took the shield, 
Tiiero kept it, so lived in fantasy. • 

Meanw'hile the new companions past away 
Far o’er the long backs of the bushless downs, 

To where Sir Lancelot knew there lived a knight 
Not far from Camclot, now for forty years 
A hermit, who liad pray’d, labour’d and pray’d 
And ever labouring had scoop’d himself 
In the w'hite rock a chapel and a hall 
On massive columns, like a shoreoliff cav^e, 

And cells and chambers : g,ll wen# fair and dry ; 

The green light fronp the meadow's underneath 
Struck up and lived along the mflky roofs ; 

And in the meadows tremulous aspen-lrtn^s 
And po^ars made a noise of fading showers. 

And thither wending there that Slight they bode. 

• 

But when the next flay broke from underground, 
And shot red^ fire and shadows thro’ the cave, 

They rose, heard mass, broke fast, and rode i^'ay : 
Then Lancelot saying, ‘ Hear, but hold my name 
Hidden, you ride with Lancelot of the Lake,’ 
Abash’d Lavaine, wliose instant reverence, 

D^rer to true young hearts than their owm praise, 
But left him leave to stammer, ‘ Is it indeed ? ’ 

And after muttering ‘ The great Lancelot,’ 

At last he got his breath*and answ'er’d, ‘ One, 

One h^ve I seen — that other, our liege loid, 

The dread Pendj^agon, Britain’s king of kings, 

Of whom tl^ people talk mysteriously, 

He will be there — ^theii w'ere I stricken blind 
That minute, I might say that I had seen.’ 

* • 

Sd ^pake ![jAvaine, Jhd when they reach’d the lists 
By the me^owt let his^yes 
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Run thro’ the peopled gall^ which half round 
fLay like a rainbow faU’n upon the grass* 

Until they found the clear«faced King* who B%t 
Robed in red samite* easily to be known* 

Since to his crown the golden dragon clung# 

And down his robe the dragon writhed in gold* 
And from the icarven-work behind him prept 
Two dragons gilded* sloping down to make 
Arms for his chair, while all the rest of them 
Thro* knots and loops and folds innumerable 
Fled ever thro’ the woodwork, till they found 
The new design wherein they lost themselves* 

Yet with all case, so tender was the work : 

And* in the coptly canopy o’er him set* 

Blazed the ^ast diamond of the nameless king. 

€ 

Then Lancelot answer’d ygoing Lavaine and said* 
* Me you call great : mine is the ft'mor seat, 

The truer lance : but Vhere is many a youth 
Now crescent, who will come to all I am 
And overcome it ; and* in me there dwells 
No greatness, save it some far-off touch 
Of greatness to know well 1 am « not great : 

There is the man.’ And LavainS) gaped upon him 
As on a thing miraculous* and anon 
The trumpets blew ; and then did either 'side* 
They that assail’d* and they that held the lists* 

Set lance in rest, strike spur, suddenly move, « 
Meet in the midst, and there so •furiously 
S^iock, that a man far-off might well perceive* 

If any man that day were left afield, 

The hard earth shake, and a low thunder of arms* 
And Lancelot bode a little, t<ll ho saw 
Wliich were the weaker ; then he hurl’d into it. 
Against the stronger : little need to ^peak 
Of Lancelot in his glory : King, duke, ear]^ 

Count, baron — ^whom he smote* he overthrew. 

But in the fidd were Lancelot’s kitfe'and kin, 
Banged with the Table Round liiat h^#ie ill#* 
Strong men, and Urath^ ^lat ^^^strangi^kp^t 
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Should do and almost otalrdo the deeds 
Of Lancelot ; and one said to the other, * Lo 1 
What ip he t 1 do not mean the force alone, 

The grace and versatility of the man — 

Is it notsLancelot ? ’ * When has Lancelot worn 
Favour of any lady in the lists ? 

such his wont, as we, that know bam, know.’ 

* How 'then ? who then ? ’ a fury seized on them, 

A fiery family passion for the name 
Of Lancelot, and a glory one with theirs. 

They couch’d their spears and prick’d their steeds and 
thus, 

Their plumes driv’n backward by the wind they made 
In moving, all together do\vn upon him 
Bare, as a wild wave in the wide North-8i%, 
Green-glimmering toward the sun^mit, bears, uith all 
Its stormy crests tliat smoke against the skies, 

Down on a bark, and ov^Tbears the bark, 

And him that helms it, so thej overbore 
Sir Lancelot and his charger, and a spear 
Down glancing lamed the charger, and a spear 
Prick’d sharply his own euirassi and the head 
Pierced thro’ his t^dc, and there snapt, and re- 
main’d. • 

Then Sir «Lavaine did well and worshipfully ; 

He bore a knight of old repute to the earth,® 

And bfbught his horse to Lancelot where ho lay. 

He up the side, sweating with agony, got, 

But thought to do while he might yet endure, 

And l^ing lustily holpen.by the rest, 

His party, — ^tho’ it seemed lialf-miracio 
To tnose he fought witl^—dxave his kitli and kin, 

And all the Table Round that held thc^ lists, 

Back’ to the barrier ; ^then the heralds klew^ 
Proclaiming hiap the pnzo, w'ho wore the sleeve 
Of scarlet, %nd the pearls ; and all the knights, 

His party, cried * Advance, and take your prize 
The diamond; ’ but he knsww’d, ’’Diamond me 
No diamonds tor God’s love, a little air ! 

Pk&cwme n# prizes, lor mv prize is death ! 

Heneo and follow me not/ 
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He spoke, and vanish’d suddenly from thct field 
With young Lavaine into the poplar grove. 

There from his charger down he slid, and sat, f 
Gasping to Sir Lavaine, ‘ Draw the lance«head : ’ 

' All my sweet lord Sir Lancelot,’ said Lavaine, 

‘ I (ire£^ me, if I draw it, you will die.’ 

Uiii he, ‘ I die <lilready with it : draw — , 

Draw,’ — and Lavaine drew, and that other gave ' 

A marvellous great shriek and ghastly groan, 

And half his blood burst forth, and down he sank 
For the pure pain, and wholly swoon’d away. 

Then came tlie hermit out and bare him in, 

There stanch’d his wound ; and there, in daily doubt 
Whether to live, or die, fos many a week . 

Hid from thb wide world’s rumour by the grove 
Of poplars with tiiei^ noise of falling showers, 

And over-tremulous aspen-trees, he lay. 

But on that day wlion Lancelot lied the lists. 

His party, knights of i^tmost North and West, 

Lords of waste marches,! kings of desolate isles, ^ 

Came round their grea^- Pendragon, saying to him, 

‘ Lo, Sire, our knight thro’ whom wo won the day 
Hath gone sore wounded, and hath left his prize 
Untaken, crying that his prize is death.’ 

* Heaven hinder,’ said the King, ‘ that suQh an one. 
So great ''a knight as we have seen to-day — 

He seem’d to me another Lancelot — ' 

Yea, twenty times I thought him Lancelot — 

He must not pass uncared for. Gawain, rise, 

]V^ nepliew, and ride forth and find tlie knight. 
Wounded and wearied needs must he be near. 

I charge you that you get at^once to horse. 

Apd, knights and kings, there* breathes not one of you 
Will deem thij prize of ours is rashly given : . 

His prowess was too w'ondrous. We will do him 
No customary honour : since the knight c 
Came not to us, of us to claim the prize, 

Ourselves will sen^ it after. Wherefore take 
This diamond, And deliver it, and retss'n. 

And bring us what he is and hcAv he far| 3 . 

And cease not froiili your qhest, ^until you J^nd.’ 
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So saying, from^ihie carven flower above, 

To which it made a restless heart, he took. 

And gave, the diamond : then from where he sat 
At Arthur’s right, with smiling face arose, 

With smiling face and frowning heart, a Prince 
In the mid might and flourish of his May, 

Oc^ain, surnamcd The Courteous, fair^nd strong. 
And after Lancelot, Tristram, and Geraint 
And Lamorack, a good knight, but therewithal 
Sir Modred’s brother, of a crafty house, 

Nor often loyal to his word, and now 
Wroth that the king’s command to sally forth 
In quest of whom lie knew not, made him leave 
The banquet, and concourse of knights and kings. 

So all in wTath he got to horse and went ; 

While Arthur to the banquet, div^ in mood, 

Past, thinking ‘ Is jt Lancelot who has come 
Despite the wound ho spake of# all for gain 
Of glory, and has added wound* to wound, 

And ri(Jd’u aw^ay to die ? ’ So, fear’d the King, 

And, after two days’ tarriance Jhere, return’d. 

Then w’hen ho saw tlie Queen, embracing ask’d, 

‘ Love, are you yet* so sick ? ’ ‘ Nay, Lord,’ she 

said. * 

' And wiiere« is Lancelot ? ’ Then the Queen amazed^ 

‘ Was he not with you ? won he not your prisib ? ’ 

‘ Nay, but one like him.’ ‘ Why that like was he.’ 
And h'hen the King demanded how^ she knew, 

Said, ‘ Lord, no sooi *er had you parted from us, 

Than Lancelot told me of, a common talk 
That men went down before his spear at a t^uch. 
But knowing he was Lancelot ; his great name 
Conquer’d ; and therefore w'ould he hide his name 
From all men, ev’n the King, and to thw end 
Had made the pretext* of a hindering w'ound, 

That he might joust unknowm of all, and learn 
If his old prowess were in aught decay’d : 

And added, our true Arthur, w'hep lie learns. 

Will well allow* aAy pretext, as for gair/ 

Of Jiigrer glq/ry.” ’ ^ 

T|iqn replied the* King : 
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* Far lovelier in our Lancelot had it heeni 
Ih lieu of idly dallying with the truth. 

To have trusted me as he has trusted you. 

Surely his king and most familiar friena 
Might well have kept his secret. True, indeed, 

AltMMt I know my knights fantastical, 

So fine a fear i!t our largo Lancelot , 

Must needs have moved my laughter : now remain^ 
But little cause for laughter : his own kin — 

111 news, my QucH)n, for all who love him, these ! 

His kith and kin, not knowing, set upon him ; 

So that he went sore wounded from the field : 

Yet good neurs too : for goodly hopes are mine 
That Lancelot is no more* a lonely heart. 

He wore, against his wont, upon his helm 
A sleeve of scarlet, broidered with groat pearls, 

Some gentle maiden*8*gift.* ^ 

**Yea, lord,* she said, 

* Your hopes are mine,V and saying that she choked, 
And sharply turn’d about to hide lier face, 

Moved to her chamber,* and there flung herself^ 
Down on the great King’s couch, and writhed upon it, 
And clench’d her fingers till they bit the palm. 

And shriek’d out * Traitor ’ to the unhearing wall, 
Then flasli’d into wild tears, and rose again. 

And moyed about her palace, proud and pale. ' 

Gaw'ain the wiiilo thro* all the region round’ 

Rode with, his diamond, wearied of the quest, * 
Touch’d at all points, except the^ poplar grove, 

And came at last, tho’ late,^to Astolat : • 

Whom glittering in enamell’d arms the maid 
Glanced at, and cried ‘ What i^ws from Camelot, lord I 
What of the knight with the red sleeve ? ’ * He won.* 

* I know it,’ slie said. * But parted from the jousts 
Hurt in the side,’ whereat she caught «her breath ; 
Thro’ her own side she felt the sharp lancb go ; 
Thereon she smote her hand : wellnigh die swoon’d : 
And, while he gaay^d wonderingly at her, came 

The lord of Astolat out, to whom thePlhrinoe 
Reported who he was, and on wliat ques^ 

Sent, that he bore 'the prisse and«C|puld not^fif^ 
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The viotor, but had ridden wildiv round 

To seek him, and was wearied of the seareh. ^ 

To whom the lord of Astolat, * Bide with us, 

And ride no lon^r wildly, noble Prince 1 
Here wiS the knight, ana here he left a shield ; 

This will he send or come for : furthermore 

3 ur son is with him ; we shall hear 6non, 
eeds must we hear/ To this the courteous Prince 
Accorded with his wonted courtesy, 

Courtesy with a touch of traitor in it, 

And stay’d ; and cast his eyes on fair Elaine : 

Where could be found face daintier ? then her shape 
From forehead down to foot perfect — again 
From foot to forehead exquisitely turn’d : 

‘ Well — if I bide, lo ! this wild flower fof me ! ’ 

And oft they met among the garden yews, 

And there ho set himself to plajr upon her 
With sallying wit, •free f^hes from a height 
Above her, graces of the court, and songs, 

Sighs, and slow' smiles, and golden eloquence 
And iftnorous adulation, till the maid 
Rebell’d against it, saying to Itim, ^ Prince, 

O loyal nephew of our noble King, 

Why ask you not toisoe the shield he left. 

Whence you might learn his name ? Why slight your 
King, • , 

And Iqse the quest he sent you on, and prove 
Noj9iurer than our falcon yesterday, 

Who lost the hern we slipt him at, and went 
To all the winds ? ’ ‘ Nay, by mine head,* said he„ 
lose it, as we lose thef Jark in heaven, 

O damsel, in the light of your blue eyes : 

But an you will it let me see the shield.’ 

And when the shield was brought, and C^awain saw* 
Sir Lancelot’s azure lions, crown’d \rith*gold, 

I^mp in the field, he smote his thigh, and mock’d ; 

* B^t w4i the King ! our Lancelot ! that true man ! ’ 
‘ And right was I,’ she answer’d merrily, * I, 

Who dream^»ipy knight the greatest^ Knight of all.’ 

* And If / <ffeam’d,’% said Gawain, * that you love 
ThiirgreatAt knight, vour, pardon I lo, you know it ! 
Sp^k Mbefbfore : shw 1 waste myself in vain ? ’ 
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Fall simplo waa her answer, * What ‘know I ? 
lM[y brethren have been all my fellowship, * 

And I, when often they have talk’d of love, f 
Wish’d it had been my mother, for they talk’d, 
Meseoin’d, of what they knew not ; so mysdif — 

I know not if I know what true love is, 

But if I know, ^ then, if I love not him, » 4 

Misthinks there is none other 1 can love.’ 

‘ Yea, by God’s death,’ said he, ‘ you love him well, 
But would not, knew you what all others know. 
And whom ho loves.* * So ht^ it,’ cried Elaine, 

And lifted her fair face and moved away : 

But he pursued her, calling ‘ Stay a little ! 

One golden ^mijtute’s gracA : he wore your sleeve: 
Would he break faith with one I may not name ? 
Must our true man Change like a loaf at last ? 

Nay — like enough : >Jhy then, far be it from me 
To cross our mighty I^noelot in Ifis loves ! 

And, damsel, for I dosm you know full well 
Where your great knight is hidden, lot me leave 
My quest with you ; t'he diamond also : hcroA 
.For if you love, it wifi be sw'eet to give it ; 

And if ho love, it will be sweet* to have it 
From your ow'ii hand ; and whether he love or not, 
A diamond is a diamond. Faro you well 
A thousand times ! — a thousand times farewell ! 

Yet, if lie love, and his love hold, we two 
May meet at court hereafter : there, I think, 

So you wdll learn the courtesies of the court, 

We tw'o shall know each other.’ 


Then he gave. 

And slightly kiss’d the hand to w'hich he gave 
The diamond, and all wearied of the quest 
Li^apt on his horse, and carolling as he w^'ent 
A true-love ballad, lightly rode away.^ 


Thence to the court he past : there tolcF’^the King 
What the King knew, * Sir Lancelot is the knight.* 
And added, ‘ qiret my liege, so much f le4krnt ; , 

But fail’d to find him tho’ 1 ro^e aft rAind , 
The region : but | lighted, on the maid < « 

Wliose sleeve he wore ; she lover him ; end to her, 
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Deeming our coufteJy is the truest law, 

1 gave the diamond : she will render it ; 

For b> mine head she knows his hiding-place/ 

The sAdom-frowning King frown’d, and replied, 

‘ Too courteous truly ! you shall go no more 
Chi quest of mine, seeing that you forj^et 
Obedience is the courtesy due to kings.’ 

He spake and parted. Wroth but all in awe, 

For tw^enty strokes of the blood, without a word, 
Linger’d that other, staring after him ; 

Then shook his hair, strode ufT, and buzz’d abroad 
About the maid of Astolat^ and her Igvo. 

All ears were prick’d at once, all tongues were 
loosed : « 

^ The maid of Astolat leaves Sii^ Lancelot, 

Sir Lancelot Iovce^ the maid of Astolat.* 

Some read the King’s face, soife the Queen’s, and all 
Had marvel what the maid might be, but most 
Predoftm’d her as unworthy, ‘(hie old damn 
C&me suddenly on the Queen A'itU the sharp news. 
She, that had hoarcb the noise of it before, 

But sorrowing Lancek^t should have stoop’d so low, 
Marr’d her friend’s point with pale tranquillity. 

So ran the* tale like fire about the court, 

Fire iij dry stubble a nine days’ wonder flared : 
TilUev’n the knights at banquet tw ice or thrice 
Forgot to drink to J^ncelot and the Queen, 

And pledging Lancelot and the lily maid 
'Smiled at each, other, wltile the Queen w'ho sat 
With lips severely placid felt the knot 
Climb in her throat, and with her feet unseolt 
Crush’d the wild passion out against the floor 
Beneath the banquet^ where the meats 
As wormwood,* and she hated all wbo pledged. 

But far away the maid in Astolat, 

Her guiltless she that ever k«pt^ 

The one-day-seen Sir Lancelot in her heart, 

Crapt to her father, whil^ he mu%ed alone. 

Sat on dim knee, striked his»grey face and said, 
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* Father, you call mo wilful, and 
is yourH \vJ)o lot me liave my will, and now, 

Sweet father, will you let mo lose my wite ? * * 

* Nay,’ said ho, * surely.* * Wherefore, lot me hence/ 
Slu^ "answer’d, ‘ and find out our dear Lavaiife.’ 

‘ You will not lose your wits for dear Lavaine : 

Bide,’ answor’a ho : * we noods must hear anon 
Of him, and of that other.* * Aye,’ she said, 

* And of that other, for 1 needs must hence 
And find that other, wliorosoe’er ho be. 

And with mine own hand give his diamond to him, 
Lest I be found as faithless in tlio quest 
As yon proud Prince who left the quest to me. 

Sweet fathcf, !• behold hiih in my dreams 
Gaunt as it were the skeleton of liirnself, 

Death-pale, for lack *<f{ gentle maiden’s aid. 

Tlio gentler-born the maidonf the more bound, 

My father, to be swee^ and scrviceUblc 
To noble knights in sleekness, as you know. 

When these have w’orn^ their tokens : let me honed 
I pray you.’ Then her father nodding said, ^ 

‘ Aye, aye, the diamond : wit you well, my child, 
Right fain were I to learn this knight were whole. 
Being our greatest : yea, and yftu must give it — 
And sure I think this fruit is hung too high 
For anyomouth to gape for save a Queen’s — 

Nay, I moan nothing : so then, get you gone,< 

Being so veiy wilful you must go.’ 

«• 

. .Lightly, her suit allow’d, she dipt away, 

And wliile she made her ready for her. ride, 

Her father’s latest word humm’d in her ear, 

‘ Being so very wilful you must go,* 

And changed itself and echoed in her heart, 

* Being so veiy wdlful you must die.’ 

But she was happy enough and shook *it off, 

As we shake off the bee that buzzes at us} 

Atid in her heart she answer’d it and said, 

* Wliat matter, .SO' I help him back to,lifet* 

Then far avray with good Sir Torre for guide 
Rode o’er the long backs of the bushless ^downsr 
To Camolot, and before<the cityngates < 
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Came on her brothej with a happy face 
Making a roan horse caper and curvet 
For pl^sure all about a field of flowers : 

Whom when she saw, ‘ Lavaine,’ she cried* * Lavaine, 
How fares my lord Sir Lancelot ? ’ Ho amazed* 

* Torre and Elaine ! why here ? Sir Lancelot ! 

How know yop my lord’s name is Lane riot ? ’ 

Bitt when the maid had told him all her tale, 

Then turn’d Sir Torre, and being in his moods 
L(*ft them, and under the strange-statued gate, 

Where Artliur’s wars w'ore render’d mystically, 

Past up the still rich city to his kin. 

His own far blood, whuh dwelt at Camelot ; 

And her, Lavaine across the poplar grpve 
LchI to the caves : there first she saw^ the basque 
Of Laneelot on the wall : her se^;*lei sleeve, 

Tho’ earved and cut, and half tke pearls away, 
Stream’d from it sfill , ahd m her lieart she laugh’d, 
Because he had not loosc^d it fiOm his helm, 

But meant onee moie peu banco to tourm^y in it. 

And wJien they gain’d tlie eolUin which he slept, 

His battle-writheii arms and m^ghty hands 
Lay naked on the wc^fskin, and a dream 
Of drawing dow'n his^ enemy made them move. 

Then sl^ that saw him l\ing unsleek, unsliorn. 

Gaunt as it«were tho skeleton of himself, 

Utter’d a little tender dolorous cry, * 

The sodnd not wonted in a place so still 
Woke the sick knighf;, and while he roll'd his eyes 
Yet blank from sleep, she started to hun, saying, 
*¥our prize the diamond *8601 you by tho King:* 

His eyes glisten’d : she fancied ‘ Is it for mo ? ’ 

And wiien the maid had, told liim ail the tale * 

Of King and Prince, the diamond sent, tlio quest 
Assign’d to her not w'O/thy of it, she krieil 
Pull lowly by the corners of his bed, 

And laid the diamond in his open hand. 

Her face w'as near, and as w'o kiss the child 
does the task assign’d, he kiss^ lier face. 

At once she slip!? likj water to the floor. 

^ Atas^* he aaid, * your ride^ has wearied vou. 

Best you haven’t * No rqfit for me,^ she said ; 
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* Nay, for near you, fair lord, I a{a ai rest.’ 

What might she mean by that ? his * large black 
eyes, 

Yet larger tliro’ his leanness, dwelt upon her, 

Till ail her heart’s sad secret blazed itself 
In Uio heart’s eolours on her simple face; 

And Lancelot Irok'd and was perplext ii) mind. 

And being weak in body said no more ; 

But did not love the colour ; woman’s love, 

Save one, ho not regarded, and so turn’d 
Sighing, and feign’d a sleep until lie slept. 

Then rose Klaine and glidc^d thro’ the fields. 

And past bi^neath the wildly-sculptured gates 
Far up t ho dim* rich city to her kin ; 

There bode the night : but woke with dawn, and 
past 

Down thro’ the dim rich city^to the fields, 

Thence to the cave : so day by day she past 
In cither twilight ghosf-liko to and fro 
Gliding, and every day, she tended him, 

And likewise many a ijight : and Lancelot 
Would, tho’ ho (‘ail’d his wound a little hurt 
Whereof h<^ should b(^ quickly wfiol<% at times 
Brain-feverous in his h(^at and agony, s(‘oni 
Uncourteous, ev<‘n he : but the lueeK maid 
Sweetly forliore him ever, being to him 
Meeker than any child to a rough nurse, < 

Milder than any mother to a siek eJiild, 

And never woman yet, .since man's first fall, 

Did kindlier unto man, but Jier deep love 
Upbore her; till tho Jierniit, skill’d in all • 

I’lie sinqiles and the seience of that tim(\ 

T^ild him that her fine care l&d saved liis life. 

And the sickiman forgot her simple blush, 

^Vould call her friend and sister*, sweeb Elaine, 

Would listen for her coming and regret % 

Her parting step, and held her tenderly, 

And loved her with all love except the love 
Of man and woman when they love thfeir best. 

Closest and sweetest, and had‘di(M tlie de^th 
In any knightly fakhion fot her^sake. 
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And peradvMiture* h4i he seen her first 
She might have made this and that other world 
Another world for the sick man ; but now 
The shackles of an old love straiten'd him, 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 

> 

7et the great knight in his mid-sickncss made 
Full many a Jioly vow and pure resolve. 

These, as but born of sickness, could not live : 

For when the blood ran lustier in him again. 

Full often the sweet image of one face, 

Making a treacherous quiet in his heart, 

Dispersed his resolution liko^a (^loud. ^ 

Then if the maiden, while that ghostly gratae 
Beam’d on his fancy, 8|K>ke, lu^ a^^sw(‘r’d not, 

Or short and coldly, and she kruAv right well 
What the rough sickness hieant, but what this meant 
She knew not, and the sorrow drmm’d her sight, 

And drave her ere her time across the fields 

Far int</ the rich city, where atone 

She- murmur’d ‘ Vain, in vain : it cannot be. 

Ho will not love mo r^how then ? must I die ? ’ 

Then as a little helpless innoeent bird, 

That has hut one plain passage of few’ notes, 

AVill sing tho simple passage o’er and o’er 
For all an April morning, till the ear 
Wearies to liear it, so the simple maid 
AVent half the night refw^ating, ‘ Must I die ?’ 

And now to right she turn’d, and how to left, 

Arad found no ease in turning or in rest ; 

And ‘ him or death ’ tihe mutter’d, ‘ death or him,’ 
Again and like a burthen , " him or death.’ 

But*w*hen Sir Lancelot’s deadly hurt wms whole. 

To Astolat retuiviing rckie the three. 

There mom-?by mom, arraying her sweet self 
In that w'herein she deem’d she look’d her best. 

She came before Sir Lancelot, for slip thought 
‘ If I be loved, “tJfe^ are my festal robtjs. 

If nbt,^ the v,v>tim’s flAwers before he fall.’ 

And lAnqplot ever updn the mkid 
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That she should ask some goodlvi^gift of him 
Por her own self or hers ; * and do not shun 
To speak tlie wish most near to your true heart ; 
Such servico have you done me, that I make 
My will of yours, and Prince and Lord am I r 
In mine own land, and what 1 will I can.’ 

Then like a ghOst she lifted up her face^. 

But like a ghost without the power to speak. 

And Lancelot saw that she withheld her wish, 

And bode among them yet a little space 

Till ho should learn it ; and one morn it chanced 

He found her in among the garden yews, 

And said, ‘ Delay no longer, speak your wish, 

Secitig I mu^t go to-day : ’<then out she brake ; 

‘ Going ? and wo shall never see you more. 

And I must die for want of one bold word.’ 

‘ Speak : that I live to hear^’ he said, ‘ is yours.’ 
Then suddenly and passionately she spoke : 

* I have gone mad. I ilove you : let mo die.’ 

* Ah, sister,’ answer’d Lancelot, ‘ what is this ? ’ 

And innocently extendiVig her white arms, ' 

‘ Your love,’ she said,^ ‘ your love — to be your wife.’ 
And Lancelot answer’d, ‘ Had I c*ho.s’n to wed, 

1 had been W'cddod earlier, sw'cei Elaine : 

But now there never will bo wife of mine.’ 

‘ No, no,’ she cried, ‘ I care not to be wife. 

But to be with you still, to see your face, 

To serve you, and to follow you tliro’ the world.* 
And Lancelot answer’d, ‘ Nay, tlio world, the world. 
All ear and eye, with such a stupid heart 
To interpret ear and eye, any si^ch a tongue 
To blare its own interpretation — nay, 

Full ill then should I quit your brother’s lore, 

A\id your good father’s kindness.’ And she said, 

* Not to be with you, not to see your face — * 

Alas for me then, my good days are done.’ 

" Nay, noble maid,’ he answer’d, * ten timdi nay ! 
This is not love : but love’s first flash in youth. 
Most common vta, I know it of ngnie own self : 
And you yourself will smile at y/:>ur own self 
Hereafter, when yw yield your flower of^ife < 

To one more fitly yours^ not thiCoe yout age i 
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And then will I, torHrue you are and aweet 
Beyond mine old belief in womanhood, 

More specially should your good kniglit be poor, 

« Endow you with broad land and territory 
Even to the lialf my realm beyond the seas, 

So that would make you happy : furthermore, 

Ev,’n to the d^th, as tho’ you were my blood, 

In all your quarrels will 1 bo your knight. 

This will I do, dear damsel, for your sake, 

And more than this I cannot.’ 

While ho spoke 

She neitlier blush’d nor shook, but deathly-pale 
Stood grasping what was nearest, then replied ; 

* Of all this will I nothing ; ^ and so fell, 

And thus they bore her swooning to her tower. 

li 

Then spake, to whom thro’ tlittie black walls of yew 
Tlieir talk had pierced, her fatiicr. ‘ Aye, a flash, 

I fear me, that will strike itiy Idossom dead. 

Too courteous are 5^ou, fair IjOrd Laticelot. 

I pray 'you, use some rough discourtesy 
To "blunt or break her passion.’ » 

j Lancelot said, 

‘ That W’crc against me : what I can 1 w ill ; ’ 

And there that day remain’d, and toward even 
Sent for his shield : full meekly rose the maid, 

Stript off the case, and gave the naked shield ; 

Then, when she heard his horse upon the stones, 
Unclasping flung tiie casement back, and look’d 
Dbwm on Ills helm, from wliicli her 8lcev(^ had gone. 
And Lancelot knew' tlio little clinking sound ; 

And she by tact of love was w^ell aware 
That Lancelot knew' that she was looking at him. 

And yet he glanced not up, nor waved iiu- hand. 

Nor Dad farewei^, but sadly rode away. 

This was the one discourt<:»sy that he ur(h1. 

So in her tower alone the maidei^ sat : 

His^ very shield ti'as gone ; only the c^se, 

Her own pow work, ner empty labour, left. 

But still hoard 1^, still h|8 picture form’d 
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And grew between her and the tpicftui'ed wall. 

*Then came her father, saying in low tones, 

‘ Have comfort,’ whom she greeted quietly, • 

Tlicn came her brethren saying, ‘ Peace to thee, 

Sweet sister/ whom she answer’d with all edira. 

But when they left her to herself again, 

Death, like a friend’s voice from a disUint field , 
Approaching thro’ the darkness, call’d ; the owls 
Wailing had power upon her, and she inixt 
Her fancies with the sallow-rifled glooms 
Of evening, and the meanings of the wind. 

And in those da^^s she made a little song, 

And call’d her, song ‘ Tlnj Song of Love and Death,’ 
And sang A : sweetly could she make and sing. 

* Sweet is true loVp tho’ given in vain, in vain ; 
And sweet is d<?ath who puts an end to pain : 

1 know not which is ijjvceter, no, dot I, 

* Love, art thou sweet ? then bitter death must be : 
Love, tliou art bitter;* sweet is death to me. ^ 

() Love, if death be Sweeter, let mo die. 

‘ Sweet love, that seems not made to fade away, 
Sweet death, that seems to inaKc us loveless clay, 

I know not whicli is sweeter, no, not I. , 

c 

‘ I fain would follow love, if that could be;, 

I needs must follow death, who calls for me ; • 

Call and I folhnv, I follow ! let me die/ 

• 

High with the last lino sealed her voice, and thib, 
All in a fiery dawning wild with wind 
Tliat shook her tower, the bipthers heard, and thought 
\\ ith shuddering, ‘ Hark the Phantom of the house 
That ever shrieks Is^fore a deqttli,’ anti call’d ' 

The father, and all tliree in liurrv anU fear 
Uaii to her, and lo ! the blood-red light dt dawn 
Flared on her face, she shrilling ‘ Let me die ! ’ 

As Avhen we* dwell upon a wojd \ft5*know, 
Reixiating, till the word we know so welk 
Becomes a wonder an<} we knq^i^ not why, « 
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So dwelt the fatherlon her face and thought 
^ Is this Elaine ? ’ till back the maiden fell. 

Then gavo*a languid hand to each, and lay. 
Speaking a still good-morrow with her eyes. 

At last the said, * Sweet brothers, yesternight 
I seem’d a curious little maid again, 

Ag liappy as^'hen we dwelt among the woods, 

And when you used to take me with the flood 
Up the great river in the boatman’s boat. 

Only you would not pass beyond the enpe 
That has the poplar on it : there you fixt 
Your limit, oft returning with the lido. 

And yet I cried because you would not pass 
Beyond it, and far up the shining flood ^ 

Until we found the palace of Uh^ king. 

And yet you would not ; but ih^rf? night I dream’d 
That I was all alone iipcyi the liood, 

And then I said “•Now shall 1 have my will : ’* 
And there I woke, but still the wish remain’d. 

So let me hence that I may I>as8 at last 
Beyono! the poplar and far up^ the flood, 

Ufitil I find the palace of the king. 

There will I enter iiv^ among them all, 

And no man tliero m iM dare to mock at me ; 

But there the fine Gawain will wonder at me, 

And there the great Sir Laneelcjt rnusi^ at me» 
Gaw^ain, who bad a thousand farewells to me, 
Lancelot, who coldly wemi nor bad me orn' : 

And there the King will know me and my love, 
And ‘there the Queen liersclf will pity nie, 

Ahd all gentle court will welcome mo, 

And after my long voyage I shall rest ! ’ 

o * 

* Peace,’ said her father, * O my child, you seem 
Light-headed, for what, force is yours to go, 

So far, being siclk ? and wherefore would you look 
On this prdbd fellow again, who scorns us all ? ’ 

Then the rough Torre began to heavf; and move, 
And bluster into storpiy sobs and say, 

* I never lovsed him : an I /neet him, 

1 care noft howsoever great ho be. 
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Then will I strike at him and stnkeMum down. 

Give me good fortune, 1 will strike him dead, 

For this discomfort he hath done the house.’ 

To which the gentle sister made reply, 

* Fret not yourself, dear brother, nor be wroth. 

Seeing it is no more Sir Lancelot’s faulf^ 

Not to love mo, than it is mine to love 
Him of all men who seems to mo tiie highest.’ 

‘ Highest ? ’ the Father answor’d, echoing ‘ highest ? ’ 
(He meant to break the passion in her) ‘ nay, 
I)aughter, I know not w hat you call the highest ; 

But tins I kno\}', for all the people know it, 

He loves the Queen, and in an oj>en shame : 

And she returns liis love in open sliame. 

If this bo high, what is it to be low' ? ’ 

Then spake tlio lily maid of Astolat : 

Sweet father, all too faint and sick am I 
For anger : tlu*se are ''landers : never yet 
Was noble man but made ignoble talk. 

He makes no friend who never made a foe. 

But now it is my glory to have, loved 
One peerless, \vithout stain : so let me pass. 

My father, howsoe’er I seem to you, 

Not all unhappy, having loved God’s best 
And greatest, tlio’ my love had no return : 

Yet, seeing you desire your child^to live, 

Tlianks, but you w'ork against your own desire ; . 

For if I could believe the things you say , 

I should but die the sooner ; wherefore cease, 

Sweet father, and bid call tl^ gliostly man 
Hither, and let mo shrive me clean, and die^’ 

So w^hen the ghostly man had eome>and gone. 

She with a face, bright as for sin forgivenv 
Besought Lavaine to wTite as she devised 
A letter, word for word ; and when he ask’d 

* Is it for Lancelot, is it for my deai^ l6rd t 
Then w ill I bear it gladly ; ’ she replied, « 

* For Lancelot and the ^ueen idl theiWQrld^ 
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But I myself must fabar it.* Then he wrote 
The letter she devised ; which being writ 
And folded, O sweet father, tender and true, 
Deny me not,* she said — ‘ you never yet 
Denied nty fancies — this, however strange, 

My latest : lay the letter in my hand 
A ^ittlo ere 1 die, and close the hand 
Upon it ; I shall guard it even in death. 

And when the boat is gone from out my heart. 
Then take the little bed on which I died 
For Lancelot’s love, and deck it like the Queen’s 
For richness, and me also like the Queen 
In all 1 have of rich, and lay me on it. 

And let there be prepared a' chariot-biar . 

To take me to the river, and a barge 
Bo ready on the river, clollu'd in 4>lack. 

I go in state to court, to the Queen. 

There surely I shall 38[)eak for mine own self, 

And none of you can speak for. iiio so well. 

And therefore let our dumb old man alor^o 
Go with' me, he can steer and row, and lie 
Win guide me to that palace, to' the doors.* 

- <,» 

She ceased : her father promised ; whereupon 
She grew so cheerful that they deem’d her death 
Was rather in the fantasy than the blocKl. , 

But ten slow mornings past, and on the eleventh 
Her father laid the letter in her hand, 

And closed the hand ypon it, and she died. 

So that day there was dole in Astolat. 
e 

^ But when the next sun brake from underground 
Then, those two brethren ^slowly with bc‘rit bi*o%v8 
Accompanying, the sad cliariot-bier 
Past like a shadow thro* the field, that shone 
FttlI*Bummer, to that stream whereon the barge, 
Pall’d all itc^ lentil in blackest samite, lay. 

There sat the limlong creature of the house, 

Loyal, the dumb old servitor, on de<Jc, 

Winking his eycibt^ad tw’isted all his face. 

So thqpe tw<\^ brethren from the chariot took 
And on t^e J^lack de^k^ laid hey in her bed, 

u 
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Set in }ier hand a lily, o’er her hilin^ 

^he silken case witli braided blazonings, 

And kiss’d her quiet brows, and saying to her^ 

‘ Sister, farewell for over,’ afid again 
‘ Farcwoli, sweet sister,’ parted all in tears, 

Then rose ilio dumb old servitor, and the dead 
Slecjr’d by thcVdumb w^ent upward withitho flood — 
In h<jr right hand the lily, ifi her left 
The letter — all her bright hair streiiming down — 
And all the eovcrlid was cloth of gi>ld 
Drawn to her waist, and slie herself in wliite 
All but her face, and that clear-featured face 
Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead 
But fast asl(?ep, and lay as tho’ she smiled. 

That day Sir Larv*cloi at the palace craved 
Audierice of Cluinevc^to, to jyve at last 
The price of Jialf a realm, his costly gift. 

Hard- won and hardly' won \u(h bruise and blow, 
With deaths of others, and almost his own, 

Tlio nine-years-fought-for diamonds : for he saW 
One of her house, and sent him to the Qu<^on 
Bearing his wish, whereto iht^ (iueeii agreed 
With su<;h and so urimove<i a riajosty 
She might have seem'd her statue*, but that he, 
Low-drqopiiig till he wellnigh kiss’d her feet 
For loyal awe, saw with a sidelong eye 
The shadow of a piece of point-eci lace. 

In the Queen’s sliaclow, vibrate pn the w'alls. 

And parted, laughing in liis courtly heart. 

« 

All in an oriel on the summer side, 

Vine-clad, of Arthur’s palacc^^ toward the ^.tream. 
They met, and Larict'lot kneeling utter’d, ‘ Queen, 
Lady, ray lihge, in whom I litv-ve my joy, 

Take, what I had not W’on except fof you, 

These jewels, and make me happy, makiiSg them 
An armlet for the roundest arm on earth, 

Or necklace fof a neck to which the frw'an’s 
Is taw-nier than her cygnet’s : those are words : ^ 

Your beauty is your beauty, and I sin * 

In spt^king, yet O grant ray of it» < 
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Words, os wo gra^t ^rief tears. Such sin in words 
Perchance, wo both can pardon : but, my Queen, 

I hear^of rumours flying thro* your court. 

Our bond, as not the bond of man and wife, 

Should hitvc in it an absoluter trust 
To make up that defect : lei rumours bo : 

When did not^ rumours fly ? tliesc, as I trust 
Tlfat you trust mo in your own nobleness, 

I may not well believe that you. believe.’ 

Whiles tlius liG spoke, half turn’d away, the Qutwn 
Brake from the vast oriel-embowering vine 
Leaf after leaf, and tore, and cast them otT, 

Till all tho place whereon stood was green ; 
Then, when he ceased, in one cold pa‘?isi\a* hand 
Rt'Cvcivcd at once and laid aside th(^ g(‘rns 
There on a table near her, and Replied ; 

• 

‘ It may hi\ I afli quicker of^bt^ujf 
Than you believe me, Lancelot •of tho Lak(t. 

Our bqpd is not the bond of man and wif(». 

Tjiis good is in it, whatsoeN ‘r ot ill. 

It can be broken easier. I for\ou 

This many a year hrfvc done despite and wrong 

To one whom ever iiT my heart of hearts 

I did ackno\vledge nobler. What are these ? 

Diamonds for me ! tliey had IxHiri thrice their worth 

Ifeing your gift, had you not lost your own. 

To loyal hearts the value of all gifts 
Must vary as the giter’s. Not for me ! 

Epr her ! for your new fancy. Only this 
Grant me, I pray you : liave your joys apart. 

I doubt not that liowever changed, you keep 
So much of what is graceful : and myself 
Would shun to break those bounds of epurtesy 
In which as Arthur’s queen 1 move and rule : 

So cannot ^peak my mind. An end to this! 

A strange one ! yet I take it with Arncn. 

So pray you, add my diamonds to her pc;arls ; 

Deck her w'ith*tiiese ; tell her, she flhisc^ me down : 
AziP armlet ^r an arm to which the Qucicn’s 
Is K^gard^^or a necklace iot a neak 
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O as much fairor — as a faith onci^ fair 

Was richer than these diamonds — hers not mine — 

Nay, by the mother of our Itord himself,. , 

Or hers or mine, mine now to work my will — 

Slio shall not have them.’ * 

Saying which she seised. 

And, thro’ the*caflemcnt standing wide for heat« 

Fluitg thorn, and down they flash’d, and smote 
stream. 

Then from the smitten surface flasli’d, as it wore, 
Diamonds to meet them, and they past away. 

Then while Sir lianoelot leant, in half disgust 
At love, life, all tilings, on the w'indow l^ge^ 

(.lose underneath his eyos^ and right across 
Where thosd had fallen, slowly past the barge 
Whereon tJie lily nw.d of A.stolat 
Lay smiling, like a star in blackest night. 

i» 

But the uild Queen.* who saw not, burst away 
’Po w'oop and wail in secret : and the barge, 

On to tiio pahu'o-doorway sliding, paused. 

There two stood arm’d and kept the door; to whom, 
All up the marble stair, tier over^tier, 

Were added mouths that gaped,,, and eyes that ask’d 
" What is it ? ’ but that oarsman’s liaggard face, 

As hard and still as is the face that inon>. 

Sha|Hi to their fancy’s eye from broken rocks 
On .some cliiT-siclo, appall'd them, and they said,' 

‘ He is enehnnted, cannot speak—^and she, 

Ijook how she sleeps — the Fairy t)ueen, so fair ! 

Vea, but how pale ! what ar3 they ? flesh and bloodrY 
Or come to take the King to fairy land ? 

Fi»r some do hold our Arthur^ cannot die, 

But that ho paases into fairy l^nd.’ 

« t 

While thus they babbled of the King, the King 
(?amo girt with knights; then turn’d thei. tonguelesa % 
man 

From the half-face to the full ej^e, and rose 
And pointed to* the damsel, and the ^dOors. 

Sk' Arthur bad the meek Sir Poii*ivale , 

And pure Sir Galahad to uplift ^he maid ; ^ 
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And reverently they! bore her into hall. 

Tlicn came the fine Gawain and wonder’d at her, 

And Lancelot later canlk and tnueed at her, 

And last the Queen herself and pitied her: 

• But Artlfiir spicnl the letter in her liatid, 

Stoo|>t, took, brake seal, and read it; this was all. 

. • • 

Most noble lord, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, * 

I, sometime call’d the maid of Astolat, 

Come, for you left me taking no farewell, 

Hither, to take my last farewell of you. 

I lovt*d you, and my love Jiad no return, 

And therefore my true love has benm my death. 

And therefore to our lady ttuiiievere, • 

And to all other ladies, I make moan. * 

Pray for my soul, and yield me burial. 

Pray for my soul thou too Sir Baneilot, 

As tliou art a knigiit pt^Tless.’ 

I Thus he read, 

And ever in the reading, lords and darue.s 
Wept, fboking often from his ftne who read 
Tb hers which lay so silent, and at times, 

So touch’d were they^ halMhinking that her lips, 

Who had devised the#lctter, moved again. 

Then freely spoke Sir Lanc€*lot to tliein all^ 

‘ My lord liege Arthur, and all ye that hear, 

Know (liat for this most gentle maiden’s death 
Right heavy am I ; ^or good she w'as and true, 

But loved me with a love lK*vond all Utw 
In women, whomsoever Idiave known. 

Yet to be loved makes not to love again ; 

Not at my years, however it hold in >outli. . 

1 swear by truth and knighthood tliat I gave 
No cause, not wiUingl,^. for such a love • 

To this I call ffiy friends in testimony, 

Her brethraki, and her father, who himself 
Besought me to be plain and blunt, and use, 

To break her passion, some discourtesy^ 

Ag^nst my nalun^ : ^what I could, I did. 
llmUher and I bad her no farewell. 

Tho*, iia4 L dreamt da&set would have died, 
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• I might have put my wits to Bolbie'* rough use^ 

And help’d her from herself/^ 

Then said the Queen 

(S(*a was her wrath, yet working after storm) 

‘ You might at least have done her so much grace, 
Fair lord, as would have help’d her from her death.’ 
lie raised his '"head, their eyes met and* hers fell, « 

He adding, 

‘ Queen, she would not be content 
Save that I wedded h(*r, which could not be. 

Then might she follow rnc thro’ the world, she ask’d ; 

It could not Ik'. 1 told her that her love 

Was but the flash of youth, would darken down 

To rise h(rr 'after in a st filer flame 

Toward one more worthy of her- then would I, 

Mor(' specially were^Jie, she wedded, poor. 

Estate them with large land and territory 
In min<' own roahn Ij^eyond the riArrow seas, 

To keep them in all ‘joyanee : more than this 
I could not ; this sh(5 would not, and she died.’ 

« 

He pausing, Arthur answer’d^ * O iny knight, 

It wmH be to your worship, knight, 

And niitu\ as head of all our Table Round, 

To see that she be buried worshipfully.’ « 

So toward tlmt shrine which tl)en in all the rfalni 
Was ricliest, Arthur leading, slcvvly went 
•The marshall’d order of their Table Round, 

And Lancelot sad In'vond his wont, to see 
The maiden buried, not as one unknown. 

Nor meanly, but with gorgaous obs<'miies, 

And mass, and rolling music, like a Queen. 

And when the knights had laid her comely head 
liow in the dust of half-forgotten kiifgs, 

Th<‘n Arthur spake among them, ‘ Let hdr tomb 
Be costly, and her image thereupon, 

And let the sbiehi of Lancelot at her ;feet 
Be carven, and her lily in her hand. ^ 

And let the story of Kcr (iolorous voyagt? < 

For all true hearts be blazon’d fon her Iwnrb 
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In letters gold and ejpire ! * wliich was wrought 
Thereafter ; but when now the lords and dames 
And ^^ple,»from the high door streaming, brake * 
Disoracrly, as homeward each, the Queen, 

Who mask'd Sir Lancelot where he moved apart, 
Drew near, and sigh'd in passing, ‘ Lancelot, 

Forgive me ; ^lino was jealousy in lov^.’ 

answer’d with his eyes upon the ground, 

* That is love’s curse ; pass on, iny Queen, forgiven/ 
But Arthur, who beheld liis cloudy brows, 

Approach’d him, and with full atleetion flung 
One arm about his neck, and spake and said. 

^Lancelot, my Lancelot, ^lou in whom I have 
Most joy and most affiance, ff)r I kiuJw • 

What thou hast been in battle by my side, 

And many a time have wat(*h’cWihee at the tilt 
Strike dow'n the li^^ty arRl bmg ])ra( tiHed knight, 

And let the younger and unskiU’d go by 
To win his honour and Ut makA his name, 

And loved thy courtesies aii<l thee, a man 
Made to b(^ loved ; but now 1 ^ould to (Jod, 

For the wild people ^ay wild things of tlnM% 

Thou could’st have loyed this maiden, 8haj)ed, it seems, 
By God for thee alone, and from her face, 

If one maytjudge the living by the dead, 

Dt'licately pure and marvellously fair, • 

W’ho iftight have brought tlw^e, now a lonely man 
W'ifeless and heirless, noble issue, sons 
B<irn to the glory of thy name and fa?iic\ 

My knight, the great Sir •Lancelot of the Lake.’ 

Then answer’d Lancelot, * Fair she was, my King, 
Pure, as you ever wish 5'uwr knights to Ik?. 

To doubt her fairness Avere to want an <^ve. 

To doubt her purenes.4 were to want a heart — 

Yea, to boi loved, if what is ivorthy love 
Could bind him. but frt^e love will not lx? bound.’ 

* Eree love, lo •bound, were freest?* said the King. 
‘Lbt^love \m» free; Tree love is for the hc^st : 

And, af^r^heaven, og ourdull side of death, 
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What should be best, if not so pWo, a love 
dClothed in so pure a loveliness ? yet thee 
She fail’d to bind, tho* being, as I think,. 

Unbound as yet, and gentle, as I know.’ 

And Lancelot answer’d nothing, but ho went. 

And at the ini;£inriing of a little brook 
Sat by tho river in a cove, and watch’d* 

The high reed wave, and lifted up his eyes 
And saw tho barge that brought lier moving dowij^ 
Far-off, a blot upon tho stream, and said 
IjOW in hims<jlf, ‘ Ah simple heart and sweet, 

You loved ino. damsel, surely with a love 
Far tenderer than my Queen’s. Pray for thy soul ? 
Aye, that will 'l. Farewell too — now at last — 
Farewell, fair lily. ‘‘ Jealousy in love ? ” 

Not rather dead lovi^s liarsh heir, jealous pride ? 
Queen, if I grant the jealousy as yf love, 

May not your cresc<*ntf fear for name and fame 
Speak, as it waxes, of a love that wanes ? 

Why did tho King dw<;^U on my name to mo 
Mine own name shamqs me, seeming a reproach, 
Lanctjloi, wliom tho Lady of th(j I.<ake 
Stole from Ins mother — as tho sjiory runs — 

Slio chanted snatches of mysterious song 
Heard on tho winding w’aters, eve and inorn 
She kiss'd me saying “ Tliou art fair, my child, 

As a king’s son.” and often in lier arms ^ 

She bare me, pacing on the dusl^ mvvo. 

Would she had d*’c)wn’d me in itf where’er it bo ! 
For wliat am I ? what profits me iny name 
Of greatest knight ? I fought for it, and have it : 
Pleasure to have it, none ; t^. lose it, pain : 

>(ow grown a part of me : but what use in it ? 

To make men worse by making my sin known 
Or sin seem less, the sinner seaming great ? 

Alas for Arthur’s greatest knight, a man 4 . 

Not after Arthur’s lieart ! 1 needs must br^ak 
Thesi^ bonds that so defame me ; not wiUiout ' 

She wills it : WouVd I, she will'd \t ! nay. 

Who know'S ? but if I would nof,' then uig^y Go4’ 

I pray him, send A sudden ’Ang^ down 
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To seize me by the bisir and bear me far, 

And fling .me deep in that forgotten mere, 
Among»the stumbled fragments of the hUls.' 

So groAn’d*Sir Lancelot in remorseful pain, 
Not Icnowing he should die a holy man. 


GUINEVERE 

Queek Guinevere had fled# the court, •and sat 
There in the holy house at Almesbury • 

Weeping, none with her save a little maid, 

A novice: one low light betwixt them hurn’d, 
Blurr’d by the creeping iflist, for all abroad, 

Beneath a moon unseim albeit full, 

The white mist, like a faco-clotn to the face, 

Clung the dead earth, and tiic land was still. 

For hither had she^fled, her cause of fiigiit 
Sir Modred ; he the nearest to the King, 

His nephew, over like a 8ul>tle beast 

Lay couchairt with his iyes upon the tlirone, , 

Readv to spring, waiting a chance : for this, 

He cjiifl’d the popular praises of the King 
With* silent smiles of^slow disparagement ; 

And tamper’d with the Lords of the White Horse, 
Btoatben, the brood by Hongist left ; and sought 
To make disruption in the Table Bound 
Of Arthur, ana to splintar it into feuds 
Serving his traitorous end ; and all his aims 

Were*8harpen’d by string hate for Lan<‘( foi. 

% 

For thus^t chanced one morn when all the court, 
Green-suited, but with plumes that mock’d the may, 
Had b^n, theip yont, a-maying and return’d, 

Tl^ dtfodred still in green, all ear and eye, 

Climhtd to the high top of the garden-wall 
To spy seine secret •candaT if might, 

V 8 
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And 8aw the Queon who sat bet^dxV her best 

Tlnid, and lissome Vivien, of her court 

Tlio wiliest and the worst ; and more thaa thii 

Ho saw not, for Sir Lancc^loi passing by 

S[)iod where he couch’d, and as the gardener% liand 

INcks from the eolewort a gn*tm caterpillar. 

So from the hij^h wall and the flowering! grove 
Of grasses Lancelot pluck’d him by the heel, 

And cast him as a w'orm upon tlu‘ way ; 

Hut when he kn<‘W the Priiuxs tho’ iiiarr’d with dust, 
He, reverencing king’s blood in a bad man, 

Made such excuses as he might, and those 
Full knightly without scorn ; for in those days 
No knight of Arthur’s noWost dealt in Srorn ; 

Jiut, if a mSn were halt or hunch'd, in him 
Hy those whom God had made fulldimb’d and tall, 
Scorn was allow’d as •jiart of his defect. 

And h(i was answer’d softly by th<^ King 

And all his Table. S<( Sir Lantndot help 

To raise the Pi*iric<‘, wlio rising twice or thrice 

Full sharply smoU^ his fenecs, and smiled, and went : 

Hut, ever after, the sifiall violence done 

Kankled in him and ruflled all his heart, 

As the sharp wind that ruffles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the coast. 

Hut w'hen Sir Lancelot told, 

Tliis matter to the Queen, at first shi' laugh'd t 
Uglitly, to think of Modred’s dually fall, 

TJien shudder’d, as the village wife who cries 
‘ I shudder, some one steps Across my grave ; ’ 

TIuui laugh’d again, but faintlicr, for indeed 
Slu^ lialf-foresaw that he, thecjubtle beast. 

Would track her guilt until he found, and hers 
Would foi** evermore a naino of sc^rn. 
Hcnceforw'ard randy could she front in Hall, 

Or (dsewhere, Modred’s narrow foxy face, * 
Heart-hiding smile, and grey persistent eye : 
Henoc'forward tQo, rtho Powers that t^nd the soul. 

To help it from the death that ca#inot die, ^ 

And save it even ip extremes, began ^ 

To vex and plague her. , Many a tSme for Roars, 
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Beside the placid* bij^athings of the King, 

In tlie dead night, grim faces came and went 
Before, her, .or a vague spiritual fear — 

Like to some doubtful noise of creaking doors, 
Heard by the watcher in a haunted house, 

Tliat keeps the rust of murder on the walls — 

Held her aw^e : or if she slio dream'd 

An aw'ful dream ; for thou she seem'd to stand 
On some vast plain bc^fore a settling sun, 

And from the sun there swiftly made at her 
A glukstly something, and its shadow flew 
Before it, till it touch’d her, and she turn’d — 

When lo ! licr ow'n, that broadening from her fwt, 
And blackening, swallow’d all the land, and in it 
Far cities burnt, and with a cry she wolfl*. 

And all this trouble did not pas;^ but grew ; 

Till cv’n the dear face of the jjliileless King, 

And trustful courtasu^s of lunisehold life, 

Becamo her bane; and at tJieJast she said, 

* O Lancelot, get tlu^e lienee to thine own land, 

For if ^hou tarry we shall mei^t again, 

Ahd if w'c meet again, some evil chance 

Will make the smouldering s< andal brt^ak and blaze 

Bi'fore the jxiople, and <»ur lord the King.’ 

And I.<ance]ot ever promist^d, but remain’d. 

And still th^y met and met. Again she said,, 

‘ O Lancelot, if thou love me get thee lienee.’ 
And^tlTen the^^ were agret^d upon a night 
(When the good* King should not be there) to incjet 
And part for ever. -I^assion-palo tlu^y met 
Atod greeted : hands in hands, and eye to eye, 

Low on the border of her coudi they sat 
Stammering and staring# it was their last hour, 

A madness of farewells. And Modred bnmght 
His direatures to the bgsement of the 
For testimony ;• and crying with full voice 
‘ Traitor, c^me out, ye are trapt at last,’ aroused 
Lancelot, who rushing outward lionlikt' 

Ix>4tpt on him,^ayd hurl'd him headlong, and he fell 
StimHi^d, and his creatures took and bare him off 
Ana aU wa9 still : then sl^, * the f nd is coma 
And I ameshamed iot ever ; \ and he said. 
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‘ Mine be the shame ; mine was ihe*sm : but iw, 
^nd fly to riiy strong castle overseas : * 

There will I hide thee, till my life shall end, « 

There hold thee with my life against the world.’ 

She answer’d, ‘ Lancelot, wilt thou hold me %o ? 

Nay, friend, for we have taken our farewells. ' 
Would God, that thou could’st hide moi from mys^ f 
Mine is the shame, for I was wife, and thou 
Unwedd(^d : yet rise now, and let us fly, 

For I will draw me into sanctuary, 

And bide my doom.’ So Lancelot got her horse, 

Sot her thereon, and mounted on his own, 

And then tlu^y rode to the divided way. 

There kiss’d^ avd parted weeping : for he past, 
Love-loyal to the least wish of the Queen, 

Back to his land ; hut she to Almcsbury 

Fled all night long bjf glimn^oring waste and weald. 

And heard the Spirits of the wasteland weald 

Moan as she fled, (»r thought she heard them moan : 

And in herself she moan’d ^ too late, too late I ’ 

Till in the cold wind that foreruns the morn, ^ 

A blot in heaven, the •'Raven, flying high, 

Croak'd, and she thought, ^ He spies a field of death; 
Fi)r now llie Heathen of the Nf>rthern Sea, 

Lured by the crimes and frailties of the court, 

Begin t(\ slay tlie folk, and spoil the landt’ 

And when she came to Almesbury she spake , 
There to the nuns, and said, ‘Mine cnoinics 
Bursuo me, but, 0 peaceful Sisterhood, 

Receive, and yield me sanctuary, nor ask 
Her name, to whom ye yield it, till lier time 
To tell you ; ’ and her beauty, grace and power, 
Wrought os a charm upon them, and they spai^ 

To ask it. * 

So the stately Queen abo^e 
For many a week, unknown', among the ntms ; 

Nor with them mix’d, nor told her name, nor sought. 
Wrapt ill her gfief^ for bousel or for|8l\rift, 

But conimiined only with the litfJe maid, 

Who pleased her ^th a bubbling heedlesflness 
Which often lured her from heHw ; but tiow, 
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This inght, a runibu^ wildly Mown about 
Came, that Sir Modi^ had usurped the realm, 

And leagued him with the heathen, while the King 
Was waging war on Lancelot : then she thought, 

* With a hate the people and the King 
Musf hate me/ and bowM down upon her hands 
Siljpnt, until the little maid, who brookMl 
No silence, brake it, uttering " late ! so late ! 

What hour, I wonder, now ? * and when she drew 
No answer,* by and by began to hum 
An air tlie nuns had taught her ; * late, so late ! ’ 
Which when she heard, the Queen look’d up, and said, 
‘ O maiden, if indeed you list to sing, 

Sing, and unbind my heart ithat I may weep.’ 
Whereat full willingly sang the little maid. 

* Late, late, so late ! and darlt^he night and chili ! 
Late, late, so late I but can enter still. 

Too late, too late ! ye cannot center now. 

* No Jight had we : for that we do rejMMit ; * 

And learning this, the bridcgrcibin will relent. 

Too late, too late ! ye cannot efiter now. 

*• 

" No light : so lateil and dark and chili the night ! 
O let us in, that we may find the light ! 

Too late, t<fo late : ye cannot enter now. ^ 

* Hare we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet ? 

O let us in, tho’ late, to kiss Ins feet ! 

irfo, no, too late ! yk cannot enter now.’ 

^So sang the novice, while full passionaU^ly, 

Her head upon her hands, reinembc^ring 

Her thought when first siie came, wept tiie hskI Queen. 

Thon^ said the little novice prattling to her. 

‘ O pray you? noble *lady, weep no mtjre ; 

But let mf words, the words of one so small, 

Wlu> knowing nothing knows but to obey, 

And j|f I do not^thero is penance given— 

G^xipikuti your sorrows ; for they do ubt flow 
From evu Aone ; ri^t sure am I of that. 

Who aecbyour tender igracb aigd stateliness. 
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But weigh your sorrows with oui Idrd the King’s, 
i\nd weighing ftnd them less ; for gone is he 
To wage grim war against Sir Lancelot there, t 
Round that strong castle where he iiolds the Queen ; 
And Mt»drcd whom ho left in (diarge of all, ^ 

Tli(' traitor — Ah sweet lady, the King’s grief 
Vor his own s^f, and his own Queen, urid realm, 
Must needs thrioo as great as any of ours. 

For me, I thank the saints, I am not great. 

For if there ever eoine a grief to me 
I cry my cry in silence, and have done : 

None knows it, and rny tears have brought me good 
But even wc^re the griefs of little ones 
As great as hose of grealT ones, yet this grief 
Is addl'd to tlie griefs the great must Ix'ar, 

That howsocviT imic^i they may desire 
Silence, they cannot tveep behind a cloud ; 

.As (jveri lu'ro tliey talk at Almesbilty 
About the good King and his wicked Queen, 

And wi'i’o I such a King with such a Queen, ^ 

Well might 1 wish t<* \Vil her wickedru'ss, * 

But were I such a Kifig, it could not be.’ 

r 

Then to her own sad heart mj,itter’d the Queen, 

‘ Will the child kill me with her innocent talk ? ’ 

But openly she answer'd ‘ must not I, « 

If this hilse traitor liave displaced his lord, 

Grieve with the common grief of all the realm'? ’ 

‘ Yea,’ said the maid, ‘ this is sSl woman’s grief, 
Tliat tS’Ac is woman, whose disloyal life 
Hath wrought eonfusion in the Table Round 
Which good King Arthur founded, years ago, 

With signs and miracles and Venders, there. 

Ad Camelot, gre tlie coming of the Quw'n.’ ♦ 

Then tliought tlie Queim within herself again, 

‘ WiU the child kill me wdth her foolish prafe ? ’ 

But openly she spake and said to her, 

‘ O little maid, shut in by nunnery \ralls, 

What eanst thou know ci Kings ^nd Tables Romiflt 
Or wliat of signs afid wond^ers, but the signs » 
And simple miracles of ,thy nuimory ? * • 
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To wliom tho Utilfi novice garrulously : 

‘ Yea, but I know : the land was full of signs 
And i;iv>nders ere the coming of the Queen. 

So said my father, and himself was knight 
Of the gteat Table — at the founding of it ; 

Ancf rode thereto from Lyonnesse, and he said 
That as he r<iKle, an hour or maybe tw«iin 
After the sunset, down the coast, lie heard 
Strange music, and he pausc^l and turning — then 
All down the lonely cimst of Lyonnessc^, 

Each with n l>eacon-.star upon his head, 

And with a wild seadight alK)Ut his fei't, 

He saw them — headland after headland llaine 
Far on into the rich heart •»£ the west: 

And in the light the Avhite inermaiden swifni, 

And strong man-breast ( h 1 things sloc.d from the sea, 
And sent a deep sea- voice thro* all the land, 

To wiiich the little elves of chasm and cleft 
Made answer, sounding lilv<‘ a pislant horn. 

So said my father -'yea, and furthcTniore, 

Next ifiorning, while he past rtm dim-lit wo<yds. 
Himself beheld three spirits rnsal with joy 
Come dashing down n»n a tall wayside tlower, 

That shook lM.*noath ^hem, as the thistles shakes 
When three grey linnc'ts wrangle for the S(!ed : 

And still af evenings on ljef(»re his horse . 

The flickering fairy-circle w’h<H*rd and broke 
Flying, and link’d again, and wheel’d and broke 
Flying, for all tlie land was full of life. 

And when at last he came to r^amelf>t, 

A wreath of airy danc ers •hand-in-hand 
Swung round the liglited lantern of the hall; 

And in the hall itself \»as such a feast 
As never man had dream’d ; for every knight 
‘ Had* whatsoever meat* he long’d for wrvf d 
By hands unseen ; and 4iven as he said 
I)own in the cellars merry bloated things 
Shoulder’d the spigot, traddling on the butts 
While the wir^ ; so glad were spirits and men 
B(af^ the coming qf the sinful Queen.’ 

• • 

Then*sp»ke the {^uren and, somewhat bitterly. 
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* Wore tbev so glad ? iU prophetsi were they all* 
^Spirits and men : could none of them foresee* 

Not even thy wise father with his sims * i 
And wonders, what has fatPn upon too realm 1 

To whom the novice garrulously again. 

* ono, a bard ; of whom my father ftaid, 

Full many a noble war-song had he sung, 

Ev’n in the presence of an enemy’s fleet, 

Between the sten^p cliff and the coming wave ; 

And many a mystic lay of life and death 
Had chanted on the smoky mountain-tops. 

When round him bemt the spirits of the hills 
With all their (J^wy hair blown back like flame : 

So said my Vathcr —and that night the bard 
Sang Arthur’s glorious wars, and sang the King 
As wollnigh more tha#. man, and rail’d at those 
Who call’d him the false son 'of Goilois : 

For there was no inan’^kiiew from whence he came; 
But aftt^r tcrn|icst, when the long wavc^ broke 
All down the thundering shores of Bude and^Bbs, 
There came a day as ^ill as heaven, and then 
They found a naked child upon the sands 
Of dark Dundagil by the Cornislwsea ; 

And that was Arthur ; and they foster’d him 
Till he by miracle was approven king : • 

And that liis grave should bo a mystery 

From all men, like his birth ; and could ho fine! , 

A woman in her w'otnanhood as great 
Ap he was in his manhood, then,* he sang, 

The twain together well might change the world. 

But even in the middle of his song 
He falter’d, and his hand feiUfrom the haip, 

Aifd pale he turn’d, and reel’d, and would havjs fall'll, 
But that they stay’d him up ; cor would he tell ’ 

His vision ; but what doubt Vliat he foresaw 
This evil work of Lancelot and tlic Queen t’ 

Then thought tiiQ, Queen ' lo ! they )iaye set her O0» 
Our Himple-scem^ng Abbess and h<}r nuns, t ^ 

To play upon me,’ and bow’d her head ndr spidce. 
Whereat the novice oryipg, witKcI/ssp’d handfi, 
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Shame cm her own gfurrulity gamilouaty, 

Said the good nuns would cheek her gilding tongue * 
Full taiid, sweet Iftdy, if I seem 

To vex an ear too sad to listen to mo. 

Unmannerly, with prattling and the tales 
Wbicfli my good father told me, check me too : 

Nqp let me shame my father’s memoryf one 
Of noblest manners, tho’ himself would say 
Sir Lancelot had the noblest ; and he died, 

Kill'd in a tilt, come next, five summers back, 

And left me ; but of others who remain, 

And of the two first-famed for courtesy-— 

And pray you check mo if I amiss — 

But pray you, which had nablest, while you moved 
Among them, Lancelot or* our lord the King ? ’ 

Then the pale Queen look'd u^*and answer’d her. 
^Sir Lancelot, as t^camcHi. noble knight, 

Was gracious to all ladies. and*the same 
In open battle or tlic tilting-fi<fd 
Forborcihis own advantage, and the King 
Imopen battle or the tilting-field 
Forbore his own advantage, and those two 
Were the most nobly-^anncr’d men of all : 

For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind.* 

‘ Yean’ said the maid, ‘ be manners such fair fruit ? 
Them Lancelot’s needs must bt‘ a thousand-fold 
Less noble, being, atf all rumour runs, 

T|^e most disloyal frfend im all the world.’ 

To which a mournful answer made the Queen ; 

‘ O closed about by narnewing nunnery-walls, 

What knowest thou of the world, and all its lights* 
And shadows, aU the wealth and all the *woe ? 

If .ever Lancelot, that most noble knight. 

Were for ot^e hour less noble than himself. 

Pray for him that be scape the doom of fire, 

And weep for ^e^, who drew him ts hjs doom.* 

• 

said the little novice, * I pray for both ; 

But 1 atipald aU a^B 9 on Mi^ve tnat his, 
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Sir Lancelot's, were os noble as the ' King’s, 

*A8 I could think, sweet lady, yours would bo 
Such as tliey arc, wore you the sinful QiK)on.« 

So hIio, like many another babbler, hurt ^ 

Wliorn she would soothe, and harm’d where she iKrould 
heal ; • , ^ 

For he^^ a sudden flush of wrathful heat 
Fired all th<i pale face of tlia Queen, who cried, 

‘ Such as thou art Ix^ never maiden more 
F<ir ever ! thou tlicdr tool, set on to plague 
And play upon, and harry me, fx^tty spy 
And traitress.’ When that storm of anger brake 
From (iluinevelJ^ aghast Uie maiden rose. 

Whit(‘ as h6‘r veil, and stood l3efort'j the Queen 
As trernuhaialy ns ^oarn upon tlu‘ beach 
Stands in a wind, ready to break and tly, 

And when the Queen had acfdod ‘ (ik‘t thee hence,’ 

Fled frighted. Then fjuit other left alone 
Sigh’d, and began to gather heart again, 

Saying in herself, ‘ Tht^ simple, fearful child * 

Meant nothing, but own too-fearful guilt, 

Simpler than any child, betrays atself. 

Hut help me, heaven, for surely#! repent. 

For what is true repentance but in thought — 

Not ev’n in inmost thought to think agahi 
The sins that made the past so ])leasant to us^: 

And I haw sworn never to see him more. 

To see him more.’ * 

, And ev’^i in «aying this, 

Her memory from old habit *of the mind 
Went slipping back upon the golden days 
In which she saw him first, ^uben Lancelot came, 
IV'putod the bc*st knight and goodliest man, 
Ambas.sador, ‘io lead her to his Jord 
Arthur, and led her forth, and far alidad 
Of his and her retinue moving, they, 

Rapt in sweet talk or lively, all on love 
And stK>rt and tilt^ and pleasure, (fof tjie time 
Was may time, *and as yet no .sin^ was dream’d,) 

Rode under groves that look’d a paradise^ 

Of blossom, over sllieets pf iiyackitb 
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That seem'd the Hleavens upbreaking thro’ the earth. 

And on from hill to hill, and every day * 

Beheld at neon in some delicious dale 

The silk pavilions of King Arthur raised 

Fpr brief \^pa8t or afternoon repose 

By couriers gone befoiv ; and t)n again, 

TilVyet once more ere K't of sun tlicy iftiw 
Tl)e Dragon of the great Pendragonsiiip, 

That crown’d tlio stale pavilion of the King, 

Blaze by the rushing bro(»k or silent well. 

But wh<‘n the Queen imnicr>cd in such a trance. 
And moving thro’ the past unc'onsciousK , 

Caruo to that point, when tiiM she saw i he King 
Ride toward licr from the cUy. sigh'd to find 
Her j(mrncy done, glamed at him, » thought him (i»ld, 
High, self-ctaitain'd, and ya^sionlfss. not hki* him. 

‘Not like my Laiicehit ' \ihih‘ she hroodctl thus 
And grew half -guilty in her tlH)lights again, 

There rode an arnu^d warrior to the doors. 

A murnthring whis{R*r thni' the* nunnery ran. 

Then on a sudden a ery, ‘ tin* King.’ »Sh(‘ sat 
Stiff-stricken, listening*; hut wlien armed feet 
Thro’ the long gallerytfrom the outer doors 
Kang eoming, prone from <»IT her 8(*at slie hll. 

And groveird with her fate against the Hoor ;« 

There with her milkwhite arms and shadowy hair 
She tyaue her face a darkness irom the King : 

And in the darkness iieard his armed feet 
Pause by her ; then came silence, then a voice, 
Mdhotonous and hollow’ like a Ghost’s 
Denoiineing judgement, but tho’ changc^d the King’s, 

• 

* Liest thou here so low, the child of (uie 
I hon/5ur*d, hapw, dead tefore thy sham? ? 

Well is it that im child is Ixirn of thee. 

The ehildred born of thcH? are sword and fire, 

Red ruin, and tlie breaking up of laws, 

The craft of kiqdrpd and the Godless hpsts 
Of lieathen swarming />’er the Northern Si*a. 

Whonir I, while yet Sir Lancelot, my right arm, 

The miglvkiest of my^knights, a/>ode witii me, 
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Have everywhere about this lan4. of Christ 
*In twelve great battles ruining overthrown. 

And knowest thou now from whence 1 come — him, 
From waging bitter war with him ; and he, 

That did not shun to smite me in worse wa^, 

Had yet that grace of courtc-sy in him left, ^ 

He spared to ilift his hand against the cKing g 
Who made him knight : but many a knight was slain ; 
And many more, and all his kith and kin 
Clave to him, and abode in hin own land. 

And many more when Modred raised revolt, 

Forgetful of their troth and fealty, clave 
To Modred, and a remnant stays with me. 

And of this re/nnant wilUI leave a part, 

True men ^ho love me still, for whom I live, 

To guard thee in tlv' wild hour coming on, 
hut a hair of tliLs low head ))e harm’d. 

Fear not : thou shalt l)o guWded 4ill my death. 

Howhcit I know, if urAbient prophecies 

Have <‘iT’d not, that I march to meet my doom. 

Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me,* 

That I the King shoiffld greatly care to live ; 

For thou lia.st spoilt the purpose of my life. 

Hear with mc^ for the last time vdiile I show, 

Fv’n for thy sake, the sin which thou hast sinn’d. 

For whe;!! tiie Roman left us, and their iaV 
Relax'd its hold upon us, and the ways , 

Weic fill’d with rapine, here and there a deed 
Of prowess done redress’d a random wrong. 

^iit I was first of all the kings *who drew 
The knighthood-orrant of this realm and all 
The realms together under me, tlieir Head, 

In that fair order of my Table Round, 

A glorious company, the flower of men, 

'I’o serve as fhodel for the mighty woi^ld, 

And he the fair b(>giiining of a time. 

I made them lay tlieir hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if lie were 
Their consc'ience, and their conscienqe |is their King, 
To break the lieathen and uphold the Christ. 

To ride abroad redressing l}uman wrongs, 

To qpoak uo slander. 09 , nor listen to it, 
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To lead sweet liv«fa ip purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years, of noble deeds, 

Until they won iier ; for indeed 1 knew 
Of no mole subtle master under heaven 
Thaif is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man, 

Bat teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 

And all this throve until I wedded thee ! 

Believing “ lo mine helpmate, one to feel 
My purpose and rejoicing in my joy.” 

Then came thy shameful sin« with I^ancelot ; 

.Then came the sin of Tristram and Isolt ; * 

Tlien others, following these my mightiest knights, 
And drawing foul ensampie from* fair names, 

SinnM also, till the* loathsome opposite 
Of all my lieart had destined clgi obtain, 

And all thro’ Iheo ! so that this life of mine 
I guard* as God’s high gift froift scathe and wrong, 
Not greatly care to lose ; but rttther think 
How sad it were for Arthur, should ho live, 

To sit once more witliin his lonely hall, 

And miss the wonted numl>er of my knights, 

And miss to 'hear high talk of noble dt^ds , 

As in t|;ie golden days before thy sin. 

For lyhich of us, who might be left, could speak 
Of the pure heart, nor seem to glance at thc<j ? 

And in thy bowers of Camelot or of Usk 

TRy shadow still would glide from room to room, 

And I should evermore be vext with thee 
In hanging robe or vacant ornament, 

Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stair. 

For think not, Hio* thou would’st not lo\e thy lord, 
Thy lord has wnolly lost his love for thee. 

I am not idkde of so slight elements. 

Yet must 1 leave thee, woman, to thy shame. 

I hold that map the worst of publici fogs 
Who either for his ojvn or children’s sake 
To sawe bis^lood from sandal, lef/i the wife 
Whom he knows false,* abide and rule the house ; 
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For l)cing thro’ his cowardice allow’d 
*Hcr station, taken everywhere for pure, 

She lik<* a new disease, unknown to meUf ^ 

CVeeps, no precaution used, among the crowd. 

Makes wicked lightnings of her eyes, and saps 
TIk? fealty of our friends, and stirs the pulse ' 

^\’ith devil’s Uaps, and poisons half the„young. ^ 
VV\)rst of the w'<»rKt wens that man he that reigns ! 
Ikitter the King's waste hearth and aching heart 
Than thou reseated in thy place of light, 

The mock(‘ry of my people, and their bane.’ 

He jmus<'d, and in the pause she crept an inch 
Nearer, and laid her hands about liis feet. 

Far off a .sblitary trumpet blew. 

Then waiting by tli^^ doors the warhorse neigh’d 
As at Ii fi iend’s voioe, and he spake again : 

* • 

‘ Yet think not that I come to urge thy crimes, 

I did not eome to curk^ lliee, Ouim'vere, 

I, wlu)se vast pity ah^ost mak(\s me die * 

To see thc<s laying tk/i^re thy golden head, 

My pride in happier sumnu'rs, sif my feet. 

The wTath w'hi<*h forced my thoi^hts on that fierce law, 
Tlie doom of tn^ason and the naming death, 

(Wh(‘n lii'st I l(‘arnt thw hidde^n here) is past. 

The ])a!lg— whieli while I weigh’d tliy heart with one 
Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, * 

Miid(' iny t(\ars burn — is also past, in part. 

And all is ])ast, the sin is 8iiin’4t and I, 

Lo 1 I forgive thee, a.s Etennal God 

Forgivf\s : do tln>u for thine own soul the rest. 

But how to take last leave all I loved ? 

0 golden hair, with which I used to play 
Not knowing ! O imperial-moulded form, 

And lM»aiity such as iievc*r woman wofe, 

Until it came a kingdom’s curse with thca— 

1 (‘annot touch thy lips, they are not mine, 

But Lancelot's : yay, they never were the King’s. 

I cannot take ihy hand ; tiiat too & fiesh. • 

And in the fii'sh thou hast sinn’d ; and mi#ie owi^. flesh 
Here looking dowil on thinb po)}u]^, cries« 
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“ I loathe thee : yet not lese, O Guinevere, 

For I was ever virgin save for thee. 

My lovjj thrp’ flesh hath wrought into my life 
So far, that my doom is, I love thee still. 

Let no inan dream but that 1 love thee still. 
Pcr(4ianoe, and so thou purify thy soul. 

And so thou lean on our fair father Chfist, 

H^eafter in tiiat world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim nio thine, and know 
1 am thine husimnd — not a smaller soul, 

Nor Lancelot, nor another, l^'uve me that, 

I charge thc'e, inv last hoj>e. Now must I hence. 
Thro’ the tliick night I lu*nr»tho trunifjjpt Wow : 

They summon mc5 tlieir King to lead mini? hosts 
Far dowm to that great battle in^the 
Where I must strike against my^ist<‘r’s son, 

Lc^agued with the lords of*thc VVhite Horse and knights 
Once mine, and strike him dea^l, and meet myself 
Death, or I know not what myst<*riou8 doom. 

And tli^u remaining here wilt iearn the <*vent ; 

But hitlier shall I never eome again, 

Never lie by thy sida, see tluH^ m) more : 

Farewell ! ’ • 

And while she grovell’d at his feet, 

She felt the* King’s breath wander o’er hi r neek, 

And, in the darkness o’er her fallen head, 

PerccivlHl the waving of his hands that blest. 

Then, listening till* those armed steps were gone, 
the pale Que^m, and in her anguish found 
The casement : ‘ pc^rad venture,’ so she thought, 

‘If I might see lus faco^and not Ik* seen.’ 

And io, he sat on horsenaek at the door ! , 

And Clear him the sad nuns with each liglit 
Stood, and he gave iliem charge aliout the Quen^n, 

To guard wad foster her for evermore. 

And while be spake to these his helm was lower’d, 

To which for crest the golden drago/i clung 
Of IVitain ; b6 she did not see the fat*e, 

A^HIeji then^was as in angers, but sbe saw, 

‘Wet wit^ ^be mists i^d bitten by the lights, 
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The Dragon of tlie great Pendragonship 

making all the night a steam of fire. 

And even then lio turn*a ; and more and» moise 
The moony vapour rolling round the King, 

Wlio seem'd the phantom of a Giant in it, « 

Kn wound him fold by fold, and made him grey 
And greyer, till himself became as misti. 

Before lier, moving ghostlike to his doom. 

Then she stretch'd out her arms and cried aloud 
‘ Oh Arthur ! ’ there her voice brake suddenly, 

Then — as a stream that spouting from a cliff 
^'ails in mid air, but gathering at the base 
makes itself, and flaHlY.^s down the vale — 

Went on ir»- passionate utterance. 

^ ‘ Gone — my lord ! 

Gone thro' my sin iotslay and to be slain ! 

And he forgave me, and I <fould ‘not speak. 

Farcwt‘11 ? I should hf.vc answer’d his farewell. 

His mercy choked me! Gone, my lord the King, 

My own true lord ! hgw dare I call him mini ? 

The shadow of another cleaves to me, 

And makes me one pollution ; the King, 

(Call’d me polluted : shall I kill ^lysolf ? 

What help in that ? I cannot kill my sin, 

If soul lx* soul ; nor can I kill my shame*; 

No, nor 'by living can I live it down. 

The days will grow to weeks, the weeks to mdnths, 
Tlie months will add themselves |i.nd make the yeafs, 
The years will roll into the centuries, 

And mine will over be a name of scorn. 

I must not dwell on that defeat of fame. 

Ix‘t the world l>e ; that is but of the world, 

\Vhat else ? what hope; ? I think there was a Impc, 
Except lie mick’d me when he^ spake of hope ; * 

His hoix> ho call’d it; but he never fbooks, 

For mockery is the fume of little hearts, *• 

And blessed be the King, who hath forgiven 
My wickedness to ,him, and left me hope 
That in mine own heart 1 can live doum sin 
And be his mate hereafter in the lieavena^ 

Before high God. Ah an4 gpntle lord, « 
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Who wast, as is conscience of a saint 
Among bis warring tonaes, to thy knights*-^ 

To whom ipy false voluptuous pride, that took 
Full caBily all impressions from below, 

WAuld npt look up, or half-dcspisi^d the height 
To which I would not or I could not climb — 

I thought I could not breathe in that ^ino air 
TBat pure severity of perfect light — 

I wanted warmth and colour whicli I found 
In Lancelot — now I sec thee what thou art, 

Thou art the highest and most liuman too, 

Not Lancelot, nor another. Is there none 
'Will tell the King I love him tho’ so late ? 

Now — ore lie goes to the gfeat Bat tle ? none : 

Myself must tell him in that, purer life! ' 

But now it were too daring. my Ood, 

Wlint might I not have ina<ie lliy fair world, 

Had I but loved ihy higfiest creature lu^re ? 

It was my duty to have loved> the high(*st : 

It surely was my profit had I linown : 

It would have bwm my pleasure had I seen. 

We needs must love the highest# when we si'e it, 

Not Lancelot, nor another.’ 

^ Here her* hand 

Grasp'd, made her vuil her eyes : she look'd and saw 
The novice, t wtHjping, suppliant, and said to her, 

* Yea, little maid, for am I not forgiven ? * 

Then glancing up l>cheld the holy nuns 

All ^ound lier, weeping ; and her* heart was loosed 

Within her, and shej w'ept with these and said : 

‘ Ye know me then, that wicked one, wlio l>rok< 

The vast design and pmy^oso of the King. 

0 shut me round with narrowing nunnery-walls, 

Meek maidens, from the voices crying 

1 must not scolh myself : he loves me still. 

Let no on^ dream but that he loves me still. 

So let me, if you do not shudder at me 

Nor shun to call me sister, dwell ifith you ; 

W^ar Mack aftd 'white, and be a nun* like you ; 
Pa^with 3sour fasts, not feasting with your feasti 
Gfiedre with your gpefs, ndt grieviitg at your joys. 
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But not rejoicing ; mingle with your rites ; 

•Pray and Ik* pray’d fur ; lie before your shrines ; 

Do each low oliice of your holy house ; 

Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole 
To poor si('k iwople, richer in His eyes 
W’^ho ransom’d us, and haler too than I ; 

And treat the if loathsome hurts and h€*.al mine own ; 
And so wear out in almsdtH^d and in prayer * 

Tli(^ sombre close of that voluptuous day, 

Wliicli wrought the ruin of my lord the King.’ 

She said : they took her to themselves ; and she 
Still hoping, fearing ‘ is it yet too late ? ’ 

Dwelt with them, till in /dine their Ablx^ss died. 
Then hIm*, fbr Iut good deeds and her pure life, 

And f(»r tluj power of ministration in her, 

And likewise f<»r the •^ligh rank she had borne, 

Wa.s chosen Ahh<‘ss, there, thi Abbess, lived 
For thre(* brief years, \tnd there, an Abbess, past 
To whore beyond these voices there is ix*ace. 


'FHE GRANDMOTHER 

o 

I First publislx'd. an ‘Tlio 0 land mot hi'r’» Apology’/ in 
Oncf: a July 10. 1859.] 


And Willy, my eldest-born, is gone, you say, littlo Anne ? 
Ruddy and white, and stronji on his legs, he looks like 
• a man. 

And Willy’s Wife has 'v^Titten ; she nc\cr was oveVwise, 
Never the wife for Willy : he wouldn’t^tako my advice 

II 

For, Annie, you sec*, her father -was ndt tne man ^.save, 
Hadn’t a head to manage, and drank hiipself injbd his 
grave. 
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Pretty enough, vtfry, pretty ! but I was against it for 
one. * 

Eh ! — but he wouldn’t hear me — and Willy, you say, 
is gone. 

# 

_ • 

III 

Willy, my beauty, my eldest-born, the flower of the 
"flock ; 

Never a man could fling him : for Willy stood like a 
rock. 

‘ Here ’s a leg for a babf< of a win^k ! ’ says doctor ; and 
he would be bound, 

There was not his like thpjl year in jtwonty parishes 
round. 


Strong of his hands, atid strong .oti his legs, but still of 
his tongue ! 

I ought> have gone before him : 1 wonder he wcujt 
- so young. 

I cannot cry for him, Annie : I nave not li>rig to stay ; 
Perhaps I shall see hit^ the sooner, for ho lived far away. 


Why, do you look at me, Annie you tliink I am hard 
and cold ; 

But all tny children have gone before rnf\ I am so old*: 
I^-annot weep for Willy, nor can I weej) for tlu^ ^(^st ; 
Only at your ago, Annie, I could have woj)t \yith the 
best. 


• VI 

For I remembt^r a quarrel I liad with your father, my 
dear. 

All for a slanderous story, that cost^ many a tear. 

1 mean your gfkn&father, Annie : it cost me a w’orld of 
* woe, ’ 

Seventy years ago, jmy dadini^, sev'enty years ago. 
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VII 

*Tor Jenny, my eouMin, had como to tho place, and I 
knew right well * # 

That Jenny Jiad tript in her time ; I knew, but I would 
not tell. ^ 

And slic to be coming and slandering mo. tho baseMittlo 
liar ! • « t 

But tlu) tongue Is a fire as you know, my dear, tho 
tongue is a fire. 

VJII 

And tho parson made it his text that week, and ho said 
likewise, 

That a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest 
of lies, ^ ^ 

That a li<» whicli is all a lie may be met and fought with 
outright, 

But a lie which is part a trutl^is a harder matter to fight. 

IX 

And Willy had not been down to tho farm for. a week 
and a day ; $ * 

And all things look’d ^lalf-dead, tho’ it was tho middle 
of May. t 

Jenny, to slander me. who knew' n-'hat Jenny had been ! 
But soilii.g another, Annie, will never make oneself clean. 

* X 

And 1 cri(xl myself wellnigh blind, and all of an v^vening 

late * 

1 climb'd to the top of tiie gar(li, and stoo^ by the 
road at the gate. , $ 

Tho moon like a rick on fire was rising over the dale. 
And whit, whit, whit, in the bush beside me chirrupt 
tho nightingale, * 

, XI ' * i 

All of a sudden he stopt : there past bj^ the gate of the ^ 

farm, • ' 

Willy.— “ho didn’t see me, — and Jenny hung on his arm. 
Out into tho road, I started, and spoke 1 scarce knew 
how; * c ^ ^ 

Ah, there ’s no fool like the old one-^t makes me luigry 
now\ ‘ * t ‘ c 
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xri 

Willy stood up like a man» and look'd tho thing that lie 
meant 

Jenny, the viper, made mo a mocking ciirtHy and uent. 

And I saiB, " Let us part : in a hundred years it'll all be 
the same. 

You cannot love mo at all, if you lovo‘ not my good 
name.* 

XIII 

And he turn'd, and I saw his eyos all wot, in Iho sweet 
moonshino : 

‘ Sweetheart, I love you so well that your good name is 
mine. 

And what do I care for Jan)^, Ic't her speak of you well 
or ill ; 

But marry mo out of hand ; we tvx) shall be happy still * 

XIV 

‘ Marry you, Willy ! ’ said L * but 1 needs must spe^k 
my^imind, 

And 1 fe^ar you'll listen to tales, ty; jealous and hard and 
unkind.* 

But he turn’d and cla^t me in his arms, and answer'd, 
‘ No, love, no ; ’ 

Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years ago. 

XV 

So Willy and I were wedded : I wore a lilac gown ; 

And tho ringers rang with a will, and lie gave the 
ringers a crow^n. 

But the first that ever I bare was dead before he w^as 
born, . 

Shadow and shine is life, little Annie, flower and ihori^. 

«. XVI 

That was the first time, too, that ever I thought of death. 

There lay the sweet little body that never had drawn a 
breath. ^ « 

I hi^ not wept.’littlc Anne, not since 1 hhd been a wife ; 

But I wept iMce a childi that day, for (he babe had fought 
for bis life. 
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xvn , • 

riia dear little face was troubled, as if with anger or pain : 
I look'd at the still little body — ^liis trouble had til been 
in vain. 

For Willy I cannot weep, I shall see him anotlter morn : 
But 1 wept like a child for the child that was dead before 
he %vas boi^n. 


xvni 

But ho cheer’d me, my good man, for lu* seldom said 
me nay : 

Kind, like a man, was he ; like a nnin, too, would have 
his way : 

Never jealov^s-* not he : \te had many a happy year ; 

And he died, and I could not weep — my own time 
seem’d so near. 

• 

^ XIX 
<( 

But I wish’d it had been God’s will that 1, too, then 
could have died : c 

1 began to bo tired a Ij^tle, and fain had slept at his side. 

And that was t«ui years back, or ^lore, if I don’t forget : 

But as to the children, Annie, they’re all about me yet. 


• XX 

Pattering over the boards, my Annie who left moat two, 
Patter slie goes, my own little Annie, an Annie like'you : 
Pattering over the boards, she c((mes and goes at her 
will, . , 

While Harry is in tlie five-acre and Charlie ploughing 
the hill. ^ 

’ XXI 

t * « 

And Harry and Charlie, I hear 'them they sing to 
their team : ^ ^ 

Oft(U) they come to the door in a pleasant kind of a 
dream. 

They come and .sit bv my chair, thev kover about my 
bed — • 

I am not always c?ertaiii if ,they be alive 5r dead! 
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XXII 

And yet 1 know for a truth, there ’b none of them left 

aliTie ; • 

For Harry went at sixty, your father at sixty-five : 

And my eldest born, at nigh thrcH?score and ten ; 

I knew them all as babies, and now they’re elderly men. 

xxni 

For mine is a time of jieaets it is not often I grieve ; 

I nm oftener sitting at lioine in iny fatlnT’s farm at eve : 

And the neighbours come and laugh and gossij>, and so 
do I ; 

I find inyscdf often laughing* at things 4lu^t have long 
gone by. 

XXIV -» 

To bo sure the preacher sa.\.s. our sins 81 m)uIc 1 make us 
sad : 

But mine is a time of peac(% and there is Grace to be 
^ had*; 

AnS God, not man, is the Judgt^ df us all when life shall 
cease ; *- 

And in this Book, little Annie, the message is one of 
Peace. 

XXV 

And agb is a time of peace, so it bo frc(‘ from pain, 

And happy has been my life ; but I vcaild not live it 
again. ^ • 

I oeem to be tired a little, that ’s all, and long for rest ; 

Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with the 

. XXVI 

So Willy has geme, m'y Ixjauty, my eldest-born, niy 
• flower ^ 

But how can I weep for Willy, ho has but gone for an 
hour,— ‘ , 

Gone /or a minute, *my son, from this rooih into the next ; 

I, tbo, shall .go in a ftiiniito. What tiiiie have 1 to be 
vext,? , ^ ' • 
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xxvn 

And Willy’s wife lias written, she never was overwise. 
Get nio iiiy glasses, Annie : thank God that I keep my 

eyes. 

There is but a triilo loft you, when 1 shall have, past 
away. 

But stay with' the old woman now : yoa cannot hr vc 
long to stay. 


SEA DREAMS 

[First published^ as *8ca Dreams: an Iclyir, in Macmillan' » 
Magazine, January, ISOO.] * 

A CITY clerk, but gefftly born and bred; 

His wife, an unknown artist''s orphan child — 

One babe was theirs, c- Margaret, three years old : 
They, thinking that ht^r clear gf^rmander eye 
Droopt in the giant-faptoriod eity-gloom, < 

Came, with a month’s leave given them, to the soa : 
For whicli his gairiH Mere doek’cj, however small : 
Small were his gains, and hard work ; besides, 
Their slender hoiiseiiold fortunes (for the man 
Hod risk’d his little) like the little thrift,. 

Trisinbh^ in perilous ])laces o’er a deep : 

And oft, when sitting all alone, his face 
Would darken, as he cursed his credulousness, ' 

And that one unctuous mouth w^uch lured him, rogue, 
To buy strange shares in some Peruvian mine. i 
Now seaward- bound for healtli they gain’d a coast, 

All sand atid cliff and deep*inrunning cave, 

At close of day ; slept, woke, and went the next, 
The Sabbath, pious variers from the church. 

To chapel ; where a heated pulpiteer/* 

Not preaciihing simple Christ to simple mer, 
Announced the coming doom, and fulminated 
Against the scarlet woman and her creed : 

For sideways up lie swung his armsi^' alkd shriek’d 
‘ Thus, thus with violence,’ ev*n 'as if he ^held 
The Apocalyptic iftillstone^^and^ himself 
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Were that great Angel ; ‘ Thns with violence 
Shall Babyim be caat into the eea ; 

Then cpmea the close.* The gentle-hearted wife 
Sat shuddering at the ruin of a world ; 

Ue at hie own : but w hen the wordy storm 
Had^ ended, forth they came and paet^ the ahore, 
RiijP in and oyt the long se4ii-framing ewes, 

Drank the large air, and 8aw% but scarce bc^lieved 
(The sootflakc of so many a summer still 
eSung to their fancies) that they saw, the sea. 

So now on sand they walk’d, and now on cliff, 
Lingering about the thymy promontories, 

Till ail the sails w'ere darlcen’d in the west, 

And rosed in the east : ther* homeward and to bid : 
Where she, wlio kept a tender Christian h?)po 
Haunting a holy text, and still to that 
Returning, as the bird returns, at. night, 

* Let not the sun go doxrti upon your wrath,’ 

Said, * Love, forgive him : ’ but he did not speak ; 

And silenced by that silence lay the wife, 
RorpemUeririg her dear Lord who died for all, 

And musing on the little lives of men, 

And how they mar this little by their feuds. 

■» 

But while the tw'o w'ere sleeping, a full tide 
Rose with ground-swell, which, on the foremost roc/ka 
Touching, upjetted in spirts of wild sea-siiiok«‘. 

And scal^ in sheets of wasteful foam, and fell 
In vast sea-cataracts — ever and anon 
Dead claps of thunder from within the cliffs 
Heard thro* the living roar. At this the babe, 

Their Margaret cradl^ near them, w^ail’d and wx)ke 
The mother, and the father suddenly cried, 

* A wreck, a wreck ! ’ then turn'd, and groaning said , » 

‘ Forgive ! Hdiv many will say, “ forgive,” and find 
A tort of absolution in the sound 
To hate a little longer ! No ; the sin 
That neither God .nor man can 'W'ell^ forgive, 
Hynonisy, I saw it in him at once/ 

Is » eo true that sec&nd thoughts are best ? 

Not fint, and third, which are a riffer first T 
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Too ripe, too late ! they come top Lite for use. 
Ah love, there surely lives in man and beast 
Something divine to varn them of their foes : « 
And a sense, vi'ben first I fronted him, 

Said, trust him not ; ” but after, when 1 caeme 
To know him more, I lost it, knew him less ; 
Foiiglit with wiiat seem’d ni}'' own uncharity ; 

Sat at his table; drank his costly wines; 

Made more and more allowance for his talk ; 

Went further, fool ! and trusted him with all. 

All my poor scrapings from a dozen years 
Of dust and deskwork : there is no such mine, 
None ; but a gulf of ruin, swallowing gold. 

Not making. |luin’d ! min’d ! the sea roars 
Ruin : a fe&rful niglit ! ’ 

. , ‘ Not fearful ; fair,’ 

Said the good m ife, ‘ if everv star in heaven 
Can make it fair : yoi' do out hear the tide. 

Had you ill dreams ? ’’ 

* O yes,’ ho said, ‘ I drcain'd 
Of such a tide swelling toward the land, 

And I from out the boundless oifter deep 
♦Sw<»pt with it to the shores, and ^nti^r’d one * 

Of those dark caves that run btuieath the cliffs. 

I thought the motion of the boundk'ss deep 
B^)re through the cave, and 1 was heaved upon 
In darkness : then 1 saw one lovely star 
Larger and larger, “ What a woild,” I thought. 
To live in ! ” but in moving oiiT found 
Only the laiid>vard exit of the eave. 

Bright with the sun upon the stream beyond : 
And near the light a giant woman sat, 

Ail over earthy, like a piece of eartli, ^ 

A pickaxe in lier liaiid : then out 1 s^pt 
Int o a land all sun and blossom, trees 
As liigh as heaven, and every bird that sings : 

And liere the night-light flickering in my eyes 
Awoke me.* . • « ♦ 

' That vraa then your dream,’ she said, 
* Not sad, but stre^.* 
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^ So sweet, I lay/ said he, 

^ And mused uran it, drifting up the stream 
In. far\py, till f slept again, and pieced 
The broken vision ; for 1 dream’d that still 
The motion of the great deep bore me on. 

And that the woman walk'd u))on the brink : 

1 wonder’d a^ her strength, and ask'd her of it : 

‘^t came,” sIk^ said, “ by working in the mines ; ” 

0 then to ask her of my shares, 1 thought ; 

And ask’d ; but not a word ; she shook her head. 
And then the motion of the current ceased. 

And there was roiling thunder ; and we reach’d 
A mountain, like a wall of burs and thorns ; 

But she w'ith her strong fqi^t up the f|teep hill 
TrtKi out a path : 1 follow'd ; and at tfcp 
She pointed soa\vard : tliere u of glass, 

That seem’d a tleet of jewels ttider in*^ 

Sailing along before a gf(X>my cloud 

That not one moment ceast'd 1o thunder, past 

In sunshine : riglit across its track there lay, 

Down In the w'liter, a lotig r4?ef of g«)ld, 

Or what seem’d gold : and I Was glad at first 
To thhik that in our oflen'ransack’d world 
Still so much gold >wis left ; and then I fear’d 
Lest the gay navy there should splinter on it, 

And fearing waved my arm to w’arii them o(Jf ; 

An idle signal, for the brittle fleet 

(I ^hdught I could have died to save it) near’d, 

Touch’d, clink’d, an^ clasli’d, and vanish’d, and 1 woke, 

1 heard the clash so ck^arly. Now' I see 

My dream was Life ; the Avoman honest Work ; 

And my poor venture but a fleet of glass 
AVreck’d on a reef of i^isionary gold.’ 

* Nay,’ laid the kindly wife to eomki^l him, 

‘ You raised yt>ur arm, you tumbled down and broke 
The glasflF with little Margaret’s medicine in it ; 

And, breaking that, you made and broke ybur dream : 
A trifle makes dream, a trifle breaks.’ 

• * 

groarfd the hwband ; ‘ yesU^rday 
1 met ituw«i^y,in ttm streetr, aod ask’d 
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That which I ask’d the woman ip my dream. 

Like her, he shook his bead. Show me the books ! ” 
Ho dodged me with, a long and loose account. « 

** Tho books, the books ! ” but he, he could not wait» 
Bound on a matter he of life and death : • * 

When the great Books (see Daniel seven and ten)’ 
Were open’d, 1> should find he meant mp well; ^ 
And then began to bloat himself, and ooze 
All over with the fat affectionate smile 
That makes the widow loan. “ My dearest friend, 
Have faith, have faith ! We live by faith,” said he ; 
” And all things work together for the good 
Of those ” — it makes me sick to quote him — last 
Gript my hand jiard, and with God-bless-you went. 

1 stood like ’one that had received a blow: 

I found a hard friend in his loose accounts, 

A loose one in the haVd grip of his hand, 

A curse in his God-bh^s-you *: then my eyes 
Pursued him down thoj street, and far away, 

Among the honest shoulders of the crowd, 

Road rascal in tho motions of his back, 

And scoundrel in tho Supple^sliding knee.’ 

• 

* Was ho so bound, poor soul said tho good wife ; 
‘ So are we all : but do not call him, love, 

Before you nrove liini, rogue, and proved, ’ forgive. 

His gain *is loss; for he that WTongs his ifriend^ 
Wrongs himself more, and over hc^ars about * , 

A silent court of justice in his brqpst, 

H^imself the judge and jury, and himself 
The prisoner at the bar, ever condemn’d : ^ 

And that drags down his life : then comes wdiat comes 
Hereafter : and he meant, he^^id he meant, * 

Perfiaps he meant, or partly meant, you well,’ 

‘ “ With all his conscionoe and' on© ©y© askew ” — 
Love, lot me quote these lines, that you may ieam 
A man is likewise counsel for himself, 

Too often, in that jsilent court of yours — 

” With all his conscience and one eye aMcew, 

So false, he partly took himself fol^ true ; • 

Whose pious talk, vben most h^^ ^eait was 
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Made wet the ori^ty crowafoot round his eye; 

Who, never naming ^€k)d except for gain, 

So herar took that useful name in vain ; 

Made Him his catspaw and the Cross his tool, 

And Cheist the bait to trap his dupe and fool ; 
Nor*dee^ of gift, but gifts of gra(*e ho forged, 

And snakelike siinied his victim ere hc% gorged ; 
Aftd'oft at ITiblo meetings, o*er tho rest 
Arising, did his holy oily best, 

Dropping the too rough H in Hell and Heaven, 

To spre^ the Word by which himself had thriven.” 
How like 3'ou this old satire ? ’ 


, ‘ NayJ she said, 

* I loathe it : he had never kindly hcarlf 
Nor over cared to bt^Uer liis owji kind. 

Who first wrote satire, with notpity in it. 

But will you hear my di^atn, for I had one 
Thai altogether went to music*? Still 
It awed me.’ * 

• t 

Then she told it, having dream'd 
Of that same coast. « 

—But round the North, a light, 
A belt, it earn’d, of luminous vapour, lay, 

And over in it a low musical note • 

Sweird up and died ; and, as it swclid, a ridge 
Of breaker issued from the licit, and still 
Grew with the growing note, and when the note 
Had reach’d a tliunderous fullness, on those cliffs 
Broke, mixt with awful light (the same as that 
Living within the belt) whereby she saw 
That all those lines of cliffs were cliffs no more, 

But 4iuge cathedral fronts of every age,* 

Grave, florid, etern, ak far as eye could see, 

Chile after ^ne : and then the great ridge drew, 
Leasening to tho lessening music, back, 

And past into the belt and sw^ell’d again 
Slow;|y to muiftc ? ever when it br^ke* 

Thbjitatue^ king of saint, or founder fell; 

Then fr^n^ the gaps i|pd shasms of ruin left 
Game* men and wohen in dailc clusters round, 
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Some crying, ‘ Set them up ! they shall not fall ! ’ 
And others ' Let them lie, for they have fall’n.* 

And still they strove and wrangl^ : and she ^ieved 
In her strange dream, she knew not why, to find 
Tlujir wildest w^ailings never out of tune • 

With that sweet note ; and ever as their shrieks • 
Han highest up. the gamut, that great wave 
Returning, wliilo none mark’d it, on the crowd * 
Broke, mixt with awful light, and show’d their eyes 
Glaring, and passionate looks, and swept aw^ay 
The men of flesh and blood, and men of stone, 

To the waste deeps together. 

‘ Then I fixt 

My wistful e/'es* on two fafl* images, 

Both erown’d with stars and high among the stars, — 
'i’he Virgin Mother stUpding with her child 
High up on ont^ of tlioso darV minster-fronts — 

Till she began to totter, and the child 
(Jlung to the mother, aid sent out a cry 
Which rnixt with little Margaret’s, and I wokq. 

And my dream awed me^ — well — but wliat are dreams ? 
Yours came but from the breaking of a glass, 

And mine but from the crying a child.’ 

‘ Child ? No ! ’ said he, * but this tide’s roar, and his. 
Our BoaK<M*ges with his tlireats of doom, 

And knid-lung’d Anti baby Ionian isms 
(Altho’ I grant but little music there) 

\V\int both to make your dream :#but if there W'cre 
A music harmonizing our wild cries, 

Sphere -music such as that ydu dre^m’d alxmt , 

Why, that w'ould make our passions far to<^ like 
The discords dear to the muetc*ian. No — 

Or'io shriek of Jiate w'ould jar all the hymns, of heaven : 
True Devils w’ith no ear, they howl ii^ tune 
With nothing but the Dtfvnl f’ ^ 

‘ True ’’ indeed ! 

One of our towTi, b,ut later by an hour 
Here than ours^flves. spoke with me. *on*'thc shores; 
While you were running dowm th^ sands, ^nd nuj^e 
The dimpled floiincb of the tsea-furbelow 
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Good man, to pleaaa the child. She brought strange news. 
Why were you silent*when 1 spoke to*ntght ? 

I h^ set xt\y heart on your forgiving him 
Before icnew. We tMisi forgive the dead.’ 

‘ Bead ! who is dead ? * 

• 

* The man your eye pursued. 
A little after j’ou had parted with him, 

He suddenly dropt dead of heart-disease.’ 

‘ Bead ? he ? of heart-disease ? what heart had he 
To die of ? dead ! ’ 


‘ Ah, dearest, if there bo 
A devil ill man, there is an angel too, • ^ 

And if he did that wrong you charge him with. 
His angel broke his heart. But jiour rough voice 
(You spoke so loud) has roused 4he cliild again. 
Sleep, little birdie, sUn^p !* will she not sleep 
Without her “ little birdie” ? then, sie<‘p. 

And 1 will sing you birdie.” ’ 

- ^i^aying tliis, 

The w’oman half turn’d round from him she Jov«l, 
Left him one hand, apd renehing thro’ the iiiglit 
Her other, found (for it was close besidi*) 

And half en\braced the basket cradle-head 
With one soft arm, wliieh, liks^the pliant hodgii 
That moving moves the nest and nestling, sway’d 
The oradle, while she sang this baby song. 

Wiat does little birdie say 
In her nest at jxjep of day ? 

Let me fly, says little birdie, 

Mother, let me iv away. 

Birdie, rest a little longer, 

Tilf the little ^'ings are stronger.* 

So she feet 8 a little longer, 

Tltbn she flies away. 

AVhat does little baby say, 

In hertbefl at peep of day ! • 

Bab^ says, Hke little birdie, 

Let me rise and fly away. • 
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Baby, sleep a little longer, . 

Till the little limbs are itfcronger. 

If she sleeps a little longer, 

Baby too shall fly away. 

She sleeps : let us too, let all evil, sleep. 

H(i also sieeps«-’anotiicr sleep than ours., 

He can do no more wrong : forgive him, dear, 
And i shall sleeps the sounder ! ’ 


Then the man, 

‘ His deeds yet live, the worst is yet to come. 
Yet let your sleep for this one night be sound : 
I do forgiv<^ hicn ! * • 


‘'^7banks, my love,’ she said, 
‘ Your own will be the awe^er,* and they slept. 


TITHONUS 

' ? ' c 

f First j^ubliahed in the Cornhill Magazint^ Feb.» 1860.] 

The woods decay, the woods decay and* lall, 

The vapours wc.eti/'QlVjir w'"tho ground, 

Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath, 
And after many a summer dips tfhe swan. 

Mo only cruel immortality ^ ^ 

Consumes : I wither slowly in thine arms, 

Hero at the quiet limit of the world, 

^ white-bldr’d shadow roamit^ like a d ream 
'Tne ever silept spaces of the*East,^^ i 
Far-folded mists, and gloaming balls mom. 

* * 

^ Alas ! for this grey shadow, once a man — 

So glorious in his beautv and thy choice. 

Who modest him Vhy cnosen, that he seem’d 
To his great heart none other than a 
I ask’d thee, ‘ Give me immortality/ 
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Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 

Li^ wealthy men who care not how tb^y,give. 

But thy i^tabng Hours indignant work’d their wills, 
And beat me down and mair’d and wasted me, 

And tho’*they could not end me, left me maimld ut 
To dwell in presence of immortal youth,' 

Immortal age beside immortal youth, • 

AtH all I was, in ashes. Can thy love, . 

Thy beauty, make amends, Iho’ even now, 

Close over us, the silver star, thy guide, 

Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears 
To hear me ? Let mo go : lake bac k thy gift : 
Why should a man desire Jn any way 
To vary from the kindl^*^ rage of men,, 

Qr pass beyond thc^ goal of ordinance ^ * 

'WTieje all should pause, as is ino^t meet for all ? 

A soft air fans the cloud apart; there comc‘8 
A glimpse of that dark world where I was born. 
Once more the old mysterious glimmer steals 
From thy pure brows, and froiji thy shoulders pure, 
Add bosom beating with a heari renew’d. 

Tliy cheek begins to fodden thro’ the gloom, 

Thy s%veet eyes brighten slowly close to mine, 

Ere yet they blind tiie stars, and tJie wdd team 
Wliich love AhcM*, yearning for Ihy >ok(*, arise. 

And shake the darkness from thc^r loosen’d manes, 
And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. 

« 

Lo ! ever thus thou growest beautiful 
In silence, then befofe thine answer given 
Dfpartost, and thy tears are on my ehc^k. 

Why wilt thou ever scare me with tliy teaiTs, 

And make me tremble lest a saying learnt, 

In daiys far«off, on tlia^ dark earth, be tfuc ? 

’ 3^e Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts.’ 

Ay me ! ay mg 1 with what another heaft 
In dayg far-off, and with what othe/ eyes 
I used to watcfi--Af 1 be he that w^atclt’d — 

The* ]|^id outline forftiuig round thee ; saw 
The oim^curk kind|p into«sunny rihgs; 

X8 • 
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Changed with thy mystic change, and felt my blood 
'Glow with the glow that slowly crimsonM all 
Thy ]>re«cnc*e and thy portals, while I lay, ^ 
Mouili, forehead, eyelids, growing dewy-warm* 

With kisses balmier than half-opening buds • 

Of April, and could hear the lips that kiss’d 
Whispering I knew not what of wild and sweet. 

Like that strange song 1 heard Apollo sing, 

While llioii like a mist rose into towers. 

Yet hold mo not for ever in thine East : 

How can my nature longer mix with thine ? 

(/oldly thy rosy sliadous bathe me, cold 
Are all thy liglits, and cold my wrinkled feet 
Upon thy glimmering thi*cs!iolds. when the steam 
Floats up from tliosc dim fields about the homes 
Of liappy nu'ii that^'ljave the powor to die, 

And grassy barroA\s of the h^'ppi^r dtjod. 

Jlelea.s<‘ me, and rcst<;re me to the ground ; 

Thou seest all things, <• thou wilt see my grave : 

Thou wilt renew tliy beauty morn by morn 
I earth in earth for^eS. these empty courts, 

And thee returning on thy silver wheels. 


THE SAILOR BOY 

« 

[First puhlmhrd in The 1 icto^ia 1H61.] 

He rose at dawn and, fired! with hope 
Shot o’er the seething harbour-bar. 

And reaeird the ship and caught the rope. 
And whistled to the tgorning staz. 

And while he whistled long and lou4 
He heal’d a fierce mermaideii <^y, 

‘ O boy, tho’ thou art young and* proud, 

I the place w'here thou wilt lio.*^ 

‘ The sands and yeasty surges mix 
In cavfic a'oout the dreary bayii 
And thy ribs the Iinipet»sticks, ^ 

And in thy heart the scrawl shall 
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* Fool/ he a,iisvrpT*dy ‘ death is sure 

To those that stay and those that roam. 

BiVb I ^ill nevermore endure 

To sit with empty hands at home. 

* My* mother clings about my neck, 

Mj* sisters crying “ stay for sliamc ; ” 

My fathe/ raves of deatli and wfo?k, 

They are all to blame, they are all to blame. 

* God help mo ! save I take my part 

Of danger on the roaring se^, 

A dov^il rises in my heart. 

Far worsc^ than any dc^aih to me.’ 

ODE. FOR THE OPENING OF tuE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHilllTION, 1862 

Uplift a thou»!and voices full and sweet, 

III this wide hall with earth’s invention stored, 
And praise th’ invisible universal Lord, 

-Who^ts once more in jK^aeo the nations meet, 
Where Science, Art, and Ubour have outpour’d 
Their myriad horru^ of plenty at our feet. 

O silent father of our Kings to lx,', 

Mourn’4 in this golden hour of jubilee, 

■ For thi.s, for all, we W4!ep our thanks to thee I 

The >vorld-comt>elliiig plan was thine. 

And, lo ! the long laborious miles 
Of Palace ; IcJ ! ilie giant aisles. 

Rich in model and design ; 

Harvest-tool and husbandry. 

Loom, and wheel, and engin’ry. 

Secrets of the sullen mine, 

Steel* and gold, and corn and wiiu^ 

Fabric rcfhgh, of faiiy^-fine. 

Sunny tokens of the Line, 

Polar marvels, and a feast 
Of wonder, out of W<?st and^East, 

And sh^tpel and hues of Art divine ! 

All oi bea;uty ,• all of use, 

T|)at one fair p^ne4 can pr4}duce, 
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Brought from under evety^eteSt, ^ 

Blovrn from over every main, 

And mixt, as life is mixt with pain, * t 
The works of peace with works of war.^ 

Is the goal so far away ? 

Far, jiow far no tongue can say, 

Lot US dream our dream to-day. 

O yc, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 

From growing commerce loose her latest chain. 

And lot the fair white-wingcKi peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 

And mix tlio seasons and the golden hours, 

Till oac^h man ,flnd his own in all men's good, 

And all rnoK work in noble brotherhood^ 

Breakitig their maihid fleets and armed towers; 

And .ruling by obcyiifg nature’s pow'crs, 

And gathering all the fruits %f earth and crown’d with 
all her flowers. * 


♦ A WELCOME TO ALEXANDRA 

f 

March 7, 1833 
[Finit published in 1863.] , 

Sba-kings’ daughter from over the sea, 

Alexan^fk ! 

Saxon and Norman and Dane a];e wo, 

But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandit * ! 

Welcome her. thunders of fort and of fleet ! 

Welcome her, thundering ch^r of the street I 
V^'elcome her, all things youthful and sweet. 

Scatter the blossom Under her feet ! ^ 

*■ This poem was first published for distribution at Uie Intf^ 
national Exlybition in May, 186:2«aad reprinted in Magatiftf t 

June, 1862. In that version the following three lines appeared 
after * The works of peace with works of war but were afterwards 
oanoellod : — • • 

War himself must makevaUtanee 
With rpttgh Labour and flue Science 
£be he would but atrii*e {u vain. < 
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Break, happy lai^d, into earlier flowers 1 
Make music, lO bird? in the new-budded bowers ! 
Blazon yoipr mottoes of blessing and prayer ! 

Welcoifie her, welcome her, all that is ours ! 

Warble, jO bugle, and trumpet, blare ! 

Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers I 
Flames, on the windy headland flare ! 
mter your jdbilee, steeple and spire ! * 

Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air ! 

Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire ! 

Bush to the roof, sudden rocket, and higher 
Melt into stars for the land's desire ! 

Boll and rejoice, jubilant voice, 

Boll as a ground-swell dash'd on the strand, 

Boar as the sea when he welcomes thC Imid, 

And welcome her,. welcome the land's desire, 

The sea-kings' daughter as* hapn}^ as fair, 

Blissful bride of a blissfal heir, 

Bride of the heir of the kings «f the sea — 

0 joy to the people and joy to* the throne, 

Come to us, love us and make^us your own : 

IV>r Saxon or Dane or Normal^ we, 

Teuton or Celt, or i^fhatever we bt% 

We are each all Dai)p in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra I 


ATTEMPTS AT CLASSIC METBES IN QUANTITY 

[First published ia the Oornhill Magazine ^ Dec., 1803.] 

m 

Tbanslations of Homer. 

Hexameter^ and Penlamelera 

Thi; 3S lame hexameters the strong* wing’d music* of 
Homer ! • • 

■ No — a most burlesque barbarous experiment. 
When was a harsher sound ever heard, yp Muses, in 
England ? 

When did a fsog coarser croak apqp our Helicon ? 
Hexameters no wosse than daring Germany gave us, 
Blutbarqt{!» experiment, Jbarbarous hexameters ! 
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EXPERIMENTS IN QUANTITY 

Milton 
Alcaics 

O mkjhty-mouth’d inventor of liarmonies, 

O skill’d to sing of Time or Eternity, ^ 
God-gift<‘d organ-voice of England, 

Milton, a name to resound for ages 
Whoso Titan^ angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, • 

StarrVl from Jehovah^s gorgc‘OUs armouries, 

Tower, as the deep-domed empyrean 

Kings to the roar of an angel onset — 

Me rather all that bowery loneliness, 

The brooks of Eden niazily murmuring, 

And bloom jirofuse and cedar arches 
Chartii, as a wanderer out in ocean, 

Wliere some refulgent sunst^t of India 
Streams o’er a riclf ^ambrosial ocean isle. 

And crimson-hued the e-itately palmwoods 
Whisper in edorous heights of even. 

I 

Ilcndccasyllahics 

O YOU chorus of in^Ment n viewers, 

Trresponsihl(», imlolcnt reviewers, 
l^)ok, I conic to the test, a tiny poem 
All composed in a metre of Gafullus, 

All in quantity, careful of my motion, , 

Like the skater on ice that hardly hears him. 

Lest I fall unawares Ix^fore the pt'ople, 

Waking laughttT in indolent review^ers. 

Should I flounder awhile withoift a tumble 
•Thro’ this metrifleation of Catullus, 

They should speak to me hot without a welcome. 
All "that chorus of indolent reviewers. 

Hard, hard, hard is it, only*not to tumble, 

So fantastical is the dainty metre. ♦ • 

Wherefore slight me not wholly, nor«beliove me ’ 
Too presumptuous, indolent reviewers. ^ 

O blatant Magazines, regard me rather — 

Since I blush to lielaud myself a moment — 

As some rare IjttK* rose, a piece of kinvost 
Horticultural art, or half coquette-like 

Maiden, not to bo greet ed.unbenignly. 

* # 
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SPECIMB^ OF *A TRANSLATION OP THE 
•ILIAD IN BLANK VERSE » 

[First published in the Ct^nhill Magazine, Doc., 1863.] 

• 

So Hector said, and sea-like roar'd his h^st ; 

Th#n loosed tlfeir sweating horses from tlie yt»ke, 

And each beside liis chariot bound his own ; 

And oxen from the city, and goodly sheep 
In haste they drove, and honey- hearted wine 
And bread from out the houses brouglit, and heap’d 
Their fii’ewood, and the winds from olT the plain 
Roll’d tlie rich vapour far into the heaven. 

And these all night upon t lie bridge ^ of war 
Sat glorying ; many a tire before them blazed : 

As w’hen in heaven the stars nla'iit the moon 
Look U^autiful, when ail 4 he winds are laid. 

And every height comes out. and jutting jH^ak 
And valley » and the immeasurable heavens 
Break op(‘n to their highest, ancj all the stars 
Shine, and the Shepherd gladdem; in his heart : 

So many a tire la^tw'ecm the ships and stream 
Of XanUius blazed beyre the towers of Troy 
A thousand on the plain ; and elcjwi by each 
Sat fifty in Uie blaze of burning fire ; 

And champing golden grain, the liorses stood * 

Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn.® 

• Iliad, viii. 542' 61. 

• 

^ Note in Comhill MagStztnci *Some, and amon^ them) one atP 
least of our best and greatest, have endeavoured to give us the 
Jtiad in English hcxaniet-ors, and bj what 'ap|>carH to me to be 
tboir failure, have gone far U> Drove the imposBibility of tlie task. 
I have long held by our blank ^ersc in this matter, and now after 
having spoken disrespectfully here of these hexanietcr*!, I venturi* 
or rather feel bound, to subjoin a sjiecimen, liowcvcf brief and with 
whatever demerits, dl a blank verse translation.’ 

* Or, ridge. ^ 

* Or more literally — • 

And eating hoary grain and pulse the steeds 
Stood tlj^ir cars, waiting the Virooed mom. 



ENOCH ARDEN, AND OTHER 
POEMS 


fFirst published 1$64.] 

# 

EIJOCH ARDEN 

JLONO lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm ; 

And in the chasm are foam and yellow sand%; 
Beyond, red roofs ab^fut a narrow wharf 
In cluster ; then a moulder’d cl^urch ; and higher 
A long street climbs to one tall-tower’d mill ; 

And high in heaven behind it a ^rev down 
With llanish barrows ; and a hazel wood, ^ 

By autumn nutU^rs haunted, flourishes 
Green in a ouplike hollow of the down. 

Here on tliis beach a hundred years ago, 
llireo children of three houses, Annie 
The prettiest little damsel in the port, 

And Philip Hay the miller’s jinly son, 
jyid Enoch Arden, a rough sailor’s lad 
Made orphan) by a winter shipwreck, play'd 
Among the waste and lumber cS the Aore, 

Hard coils of cordage, swarthy fishing-netsf. 
Anchors ol rusty fluke, and boats uji^rawn ; 

And built their ci|8tleB of dissolving sand 
To watch them* overflow’d, or following' up 
And flying the white breaker, da&y left 
The little footprint dailjr wash’d i^way. 
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A narrow oave*ran in beneath the cliff : 

In this the children play’d at keeping house. 

Enoch, was •host one day, Philip the next, 

While Annie still was mistress ; but at .timea 
Enoch would hold possession for a week : 

* TMs is mv house and this my little wife.* 

‘Mine too * sf id Philip ‘ turn and turn-about : 
Vvnen, if they quarreU’d, Enoch stronger-made 
Was master ; then would Philip, his blue eyes 
All flooded with the helpless wrath of tears, 

Shriek out ‘ I hate you, Enoch,* and at this 
The little wife would weep for company, 

And pray them not to quarrel for her sake, 

And say she would be little wife to bpth. 

But when the dawn of rosy childhood past. 

And the new warmth of life’s cisccnding sun 
Was felt by either, either fixt his heart 
On that one girl ; and Enoch «Bpoke his love, 

But Philip loved in silence ; rfnd the girl 
Sopm’d^kinder unto Philip thap to him ; 

But she loved Enoch ; tho’ shoi knew it not, 

And would if ask’d deny it. Enoch set 
A purpose evermore-before his eyes, 

To hoard all savings to the uttermost, 

To purchase his own boat, and make a home 
For Annie : and so prosper’d that at last * 

A luckier or a bolder fisherman, 

A dkrefuller in peril, did not breathe 
For leagues along tgat breaker-beaten coast 
Than Enoch. Likewise had he served a year 
On board a merchantman, and made himsc^lf 
Full sailor ; and he tb|ioe had pluck’d a life* 

From the dread sweep of the down-streaming seas^; 
And all nlbn look’d upon him favourably : 

And ere he tofleh’d liis one-and-twentieth May 
He purchased his own boat, and made a home 
For Annie, neat and nestlike, halfway up * 

The narrow street that clamW’d |oward the mill. 

^en, oi^ a golddh autumn eventide, 

The yopnger peofAe piaking holiday. 
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With*l)ag and sack and basket, great and small. 
Went nutting to the hazels. Philip stayed 
(His fatlier lying sick and needing him) < 

An hour bt^hinrl ; but as he climb’d the hill, 

Just where the prone edge of the wood beganc< 

To feather toward tJie holhiw, saw the pair, 

Enoch and. Anvic, sitting hand-in-hand, ^ 

His Jargt^ grey eyes and weather-l>eaten face 
All-kindled by a still and sacred fire, 

That burned as on an altar. Pliilip look’d, 

And in tludr eyes and faces read his doom ; 

Then, as tluur faces drew together, groan’d, 

And slipt aside, and like a woundcjd life 
Crept down intr^ the holloy^s of the wood ; 

Tluue, while ^the rest were loud in merrymaking, 
Had Ins dark hour upscen, and rose and past 
lk3aring a lifelong hunger in his heart. 

So these were w'c^d, and merrily rang the bells, 
And merrily ran tlie yeto, seven happy years, 

Seven happy years of h^^alth and compc^tence, • 

And mutual love and 4^noiirable toil ; 

With children ; first a daughter, rin him woke, 

With ins first babe’s first cry, the poble wish 
To save all earnings to the uttermost, 

And give Jiis child a lK*.tter bringing-up • 

Than his liad been, or hors ; a wish renew’d, 

When two yc^ars after came a boy to be 
Tile rosy idol of her solitudes, 

While Enoch was abroad on wrathful seas. 

Of often journeying landward ; for in truth 
Pkioch’s w'liite horse?, and Enoch’s ocean-spoil 
In ocean-smelling osier, and bis face, 

Kough-rodden’d with a thousand winter gale« 

Not only to tlv^ market-cross were kno^m, ‘ 

But iti the leafy lanes behind the dowfl. 

Far as the portal-w^arding lion-whelp. 

And jieacock-yewtree of the lonely Hall, 

Whose Friday fare was Enoch’s ministering. 

• * « 

Then came a change, as all things humai), chang^. 

Ten miles to northward of th|^ narrow port \ 
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Open’d a larger haven : thither need 
Enocli at times to gd by land or sea ; 

And once when there, and clambering on a mast 
In harbour, by mischance he slipt and fell : 

A limb was broken when they lifted him ; 

And labile he lay recovering there, his wife 
Bore him another son, a sickly one : • 

Another hand ^rept too across his trade 
Taking her bread and theirs : and on him fell, 

Altho’ a grave and staid God-fearing man, 

Yet lying thus inactive, doubt and gloom. 

He seem’d, as in a nightmare of the night, 

To see his children leading evermore 
Low mist‘rable lives of hatid-(o-inuuth, ^ 

And her, he loved, a beggar : th(‘n he pnty’d 
‘ Save them from this, whatever eprnes to me.’ 

And while he pra3"’d, the master tof that ship 
Enoch had served in, healing his mischance. 

Came, for he knew the man and valued him, 
Reporting of his vessel China- boh nd, 

And wanting yet a boatswain, iWould he go ? 

There yet were many weeks Ix'fcjre she sail’d. 

Sail’d from this port. * Would Enocli have the place ? 
And Enoch all at oncetassented to it, 

Rejoicing at that answer to his prayer. 

• 

So now that shadow of mischance ayipcar’d* 

No gra\ier than as when some little cloud 
Chits eff the fiery highwav" of the sun, 

And isles a light in til^c offing : j^et the wife — 

W\jen he was gone — Ine cl)ildren — what to do ? 

Then Enoch la\^ long -pondering on his plans ; 

To sell the boat — and yet he loved her well — ’ 

How many a rough sea Ad he weather’d in her ! 

He knew "her, as a horseman knows his li^rse — 

And yet to sell her — thbn with what she brought 
Buy goods ^nd stores — set Annie forth in trade 
With all that seamen needed or their wives^ 

So might she keep the house while he was gone 
Shoul^ he not trade himself out yoifdev ? go 
This* voyage jfpore thafti once ? yea twice or thrioc — 
As of { as n^ded— lastw rctyming rich, 

• • • 
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Become the master of a larger crafty 
tWith fuller proiSts lead an easier* life. 

Have all his pretty young ones educated,^ 

And pass his days in peace among his own. 

Thus Enoch in his heart determined all : 

Then moving ihomeward came on Anni^ pale, 
Nursing the sickly l)abc, her latest-born. 

Forward she started with a happy cry, 

And laid tlio feeble infant in his arms ; 

Whom Enoch took, and handled all his limbs, 
Appraised his weight and fondled falhcrlike, 

But had no heart to break his purposes 
To Annie, till, the morrov% when he Spoke. 

Then first since Enoch’s golden ring had girt 
Her finger, Annie foifght against his will : 

Yet not with brawling opposition she, ♦ 

But manifold entreaties, many a tear, 

Many a sad kiss by day by night renew’d 
(Sure that all evil wohld come out of it) 

Besought him, suppli^:ating, if ho cared 
For her or his dear children, nof to go. 

He not for his own self caring ?)ut her, 

Her and her children, let her plead in vain ; 

So griewng held his will, and bore it thro’. 

For Enoch parted with his old sea-friend, 
Bought Annie goods and stores, *and set his hand 
To fit their little streetward sitting-room 
With shelf and corner for ihe goods and stores. 
So all day long till Enoch’s last at home. 

Shaking their pretty cabin, hammer and axe. 
Auger and sfi.w, while Annie seem’d to hesr , 
Her own death-scaffold raising,* shrillid and rang, 
Till this was ended, and his careful haud,|- 
The space was narrow, — having order’d all 
Almost as neat and close as Nature packs 
Her blossom or hbr seedling, paused ; <and he, 
Who needs would work for Annie* to the kuii, 
Ascending tired, heavily sl^pt till morm * ^ 
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And Enoch faoed this* momin^f of farewell 
Brightly and boldly.* All his Annie’s fears, 

Save, af hia Annie’s, were a laughter to him. 

Yet Enoch as a brave Ood*fearing man 
Bqw’d himself down, and in that mystery 
Where 6 od-in-man is one with man-in-God, 
Pray’d for a blessing on his wife and 4^bes 
WRatever came to liim : and then he said 
‘Annie, this voyage by the grace of God 
WUl bring fair weather yet to all of us. 

Keep a clean hearth and a clear fire for mo, 

For I’ll be bai'k, my girl, Ix^fore 3 'ou know it.’ 
Then lightly rocking baby’s cradle ‘ and he, 

This pretty, puny, weakly little one , — ^ 

Nay — for I love him all (he better for it—* 

God bless him, he shall sit upon jrny knees 
And I will tell him talcs of foreign parts, 

And make him merry, wlftm I come homo again 
Come Annie, come, cheer up before I go.’ 

Him sunning on thus hopi^fully she heard, 

And almost hoped herself ; but*^when he turn’d 
The current of his ti^k to graver things 
In sailor fashion rou^ily sermonizing 
On providenfe and trust in Heaven, she heard, 
Heard and pot heard him ; as the village girl, 
Who sets her pitcher underneath the spring, • 
Musing on him that uned to fill it for her, 

Hea» and not hears, and lots it overflow. 

# 

At length she spoke ‘ O Enoch, you are wise ; 
Atid yet for all your w'isdom well know I 
That I shall look upon your face no more.’ * 

» 

‘ Well then,’ said Enoch, * I shall look on yours 
Annift, the^ship 1 sail^in passes here * 

(He named the'^ay) get you a seaman’s glass. 

Spy out 1 ^ face, and laugh at all your fe^rs.’ 

But when the last of those last moments came, 
‘ Annie, my gtrl, *cheer up, be' comforted, 

LooI( to th^ bates, tind till I come again, 

Keep everything shipeiJiape, for I must go. 

• • 
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And fear np more for me; or if you fear 
*CaKt all your carcB on God ; thaV anchor holds. 

Is He not yonder in tliose uttermost 
Parts of tlie morning ? if I flee to these 
Can I go from Him ? and the sea is His 
The sea is His : He made it.’ 

^ Enoch rose, 

Cast his strong arms about his drooping wife, 

And kiss’d his wonder-stricken little ones ; 

But for the third, the sickly one, who slept 
After a night of feverous wakefulness, 

When Annie would have raised him Enoch said 
‘ Wake him not ; loA> him sleep ; how should the child 
Il(unomher JJiis ? ’ and kiss’d him in his cot. 

But Annie from her baby’s forehead (•li])t 
A tiny curl, and gaV^ it ; this lie kept 
Thro’ all his futun' ; but hastily eauglit 
His bundle, waved his^hand, and went his way. 

She when the day, that Enoch mention’d, came, 
Borrow’d a glass, but all in vain : perhaps * 

She could not fix tlu* glass to suit her eye; 

Perha[)s her was dim, hand tremulous ; 

She saw him not : and while hif stood on deck 
Waving, the moment and the vessel past. 

I 

Kv’n to the last dip of the vanishing sail 
She watch’d it, and departed weeping for him*, 

Thou, tho’ she mourn’d his absence as Ins grave,* 

Set her sad will no hjss to chimc{^ with his, 

But throve not in her trade, not being bred 
To barter, nor compensating the want 
By shrewdness, neither capable of lies. 

Nor asking overmuch and taking less, 

And still forttl)oding ‘ what would Enoch shy ? ’ 

For more than once, in days of* difficiilty 
Ajid pressure, had she sold her wares for loss 
Than what she gave in buying what she sold : 

Slie fail’d and sadden’d knowing it ; and thus, 
Expectant of tliat^hewns w'hich nevei^ ca%ie, • 

Gain’d for her own a scanty sustenance, i 
And lived a life ofr silent melaqpholy. 
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Now the third .child was sickly-born an^ grew 
Yet sicklier, tho’ the mother cared for it 
With all a /iiother’s care ; nevfirtheloss, 

Whether her business often call’d her from it, 
Or thro\the want of what it needed most, 

Or aieans to pay the voice who best could tell 
What most it needed — howsot'’er it waij, 

After a lingering, — ere she was aware, — 

Like the cage^d bird escaping suddenly. 

Tile little innocent soul flitttHl away. 

In that same week when Annie buried it, 
Pliilip’s true heart, wliich hunger’d for li«u- peace 
(Since Enoch left he IumI not look’d upon Jier), 
Smote him, as having kept aloof so lofig.» 

‘ Surely ’ said Philip ‘ I may see her now. 

May bt? some little comfort ; ’ therefore went, 
Past thro’ tlio solitary rcfom in front, 

Paused for a moment at an imuT door, 

Tlieii struck it thriee, and, no 6ne opening. 
Enter'd^ but Annie, seated w j^h her grief, 

Fresh from the burial of her li4tle one, 

Cared not to look ou any human face, 

But turn’d her own Joward the wall and wept. 
Then Philip standing uj) said falteringly 
‘ Annie, I came to ask a favour of you.’ ^ 

He ffpoke ; the passion in her moan’d reply 
‘ Favour from one so sod and so forlorn 
As I am ! ’ half abash’d him ; yet unask’d, 
lys bashfuluess and tenderness at war. 

He set himself beside her, saying to her : 

‘ I came to speak to ^ou of what he wish’d, 
Eiiooii, your husband : 1 have ever sait^ 

You chose the test among us — a strong man : 
For wherc^he fixt his heart he set his hand 
To do the thing he will’d, and bore it threrf. 

And wherefore did he go this w^eary way, 
And^leave you loficly 1 not to see theb world — 
Fof pleasure ? — nay,* but for the whcrewitlial 
To pve hi^ Dabes a b^ttei; bringitigi>up 
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Than his had been, of ymiUtB : that was his wish, 
i^nd if he come again, vekt will be be 
To find tile precious morning hours were Ipst. 

And it would vex him even in his grave, 

If he* could know his babes were running wi^l 
Like colts about the waste. So, Annie, now — 
Have we not i^fnow'n each other all our lives 7 
1 do beseech you by the love you bcar^ 

Him and his childrei^^ot to say me nay — 

For, if you will, when Enoch comes again 
Wiiy then he shall repay me — if you will, 

Annie — for I am rich and w'ell-to-do. 

Now lot me put the boy and girl to school : 

This is the favour that I pamo to ask.’ 

Then Annie with her brow's against the wall 
Answer’d ‘ I cannot^kiok you in the face ; 

I seem so foolish and so broken down. 

When you came in my sorrow broke mo down ; 
And now 1 think you! kindness breaks me down 
But Enoch lives ; thaj is borno in on me : ♦ 

He will repay you : jioney can be repaid ; 

Not kindness such as yours.’ 

An^ Philip ask’d 

‘ Then you will let me, Annie ? ’ • 

There she turn’d^ 
She rose, and fixt lior swimming eyes upon him, • 
And dwelt a moment on his kindly face, 

Then calling dow*n a blessing on his head 
Caught at his hand, and wrung it x>assionately. 
And past into the little garth beyond. 

So lifted up in spirit he mov%d aw*ay, 

c ^ 

Tlion Philip put the boy and*girl to school, 

And bought them neodfiil books, and everjjnvay, 
Like oiio vho does his duty by his own, 

Made himself theirs ; and tho’ for Annie’s sake. 
Fearing the lazy gossip of tlie port,^ * 

Ho oft denied his heart his deardat wish,^ 

And seldom crost«her threqholij, yet^he edfut 
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Gifts by the chil^ipen, ga4r^|||||bd^ and fruit, 

The late and early soses frw ais wall, 

Or conies from tlie down, and now and tlien 
With 65me*pretext of fineness in the meal 
To savejbhe offence of charitable, flour 
Frogi his tall mill that whistled on the waste. 

iBut Philip' did not fathom Annie’s lAind : 

Scarce could the woman when he came upon her 
Out of full heart and boundless gratitude 
Light on a broken word to thank him with. 

But Philip W'as her children’s all-in-all ; 

From distant corners of tlic street they ran 
To greet his hearty w'elcome heartily ; 

Lords of his house and of Ms mill were they ; 

Worried his passive ear with iJotty \^TOiig8 
Or pleasures, hung upon him, pjefy’d with him 
And call’d him Father ]^)ili}>. Philip gain’d 
As Enoch lost ; for Enoch sec^jn’d to them 
Uncertain as a vision or a dream, 

Faint aa a figure seen in early dawn 
Down at the far end of an avelme. 

Going we know* not where : and so ten yt^ars, 

Since Enoch left his bearth and native land, 

Fled forward, and no news of Enoch came. 

It chanced one evening Annie’s children long’d 
To go 4 with others, nutting to the w'ood, 

And* Annie w'ould go w*ith them ; then tliey begg’d 
For Father Pliilip (tiB they call’d him) too : 

Him, like the working bc« in blossom-dust, 

Blanch’d with his mill, they found ; and sayiog to him 
‘ CCme with us, Father Philip ’ he denied ; 

But when the children pfluck^d at him to go, 

He laugh’d, and yielded readily to theii; w i«h, ’ 
For w*as not Annie with them ? and they went. 

But after scaling half the weary down, ♦ 

Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow, all ller.force 
FaH’*d her ; ind sigliing ‘ let me rest ’ she said : 

So Philip r&ted«with her well-content ; 
i ^ . 
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While all tl^e younger ones with jubilant cries 
Broke from their elders, and tumultuously 
Down thro’ the whitening hazels made a Jglunge 
To the bottom, and dispersed, and bent or brdke 
The lithe reluctant boughs to tear away ^ 
Tlieir taw'ny clusters, crying to each other 
And calling, here and there, about the wood. 

* c * 

Tlut Philip sitting at her side forgot 
Her presence, and remember’d one dark hour 
Here in this wood, when like a wounded life 
He crept into the shadow : at last he said. 

Lifting his lionest forehead, ‘ Listen, Annie, 

How m(irry they are down yonder in the w^ood. 
Tired, Annie,? ’«for she did not s}>eak a w'ord. 

‘ Tired ? ’ but her face had fall’n upon her hands ; 
At which, as witli a^l^ind of anger in him, 

* The ship was lost ’ he said„/ the ship was lost ! 
No more of that 1 w'hy should you kill yourself 
And make them orphans quite ? ’ And Annie said 

* T thought not of it : but — I know not why-f- 
Thcir voices make me^l(ud so solitary.’ 

Then Philip coming somcwliat *c1osc't spoke. 

‘ Annie, tliero is a thing upon m^ mind, 

And it has been ufK)!! my mind so long, 

That tho» I know' not w'hon it fii-st came ibero, 

1 know' that it will out at last, O Annie, , 

It is beyond all hope, against all chance, ♦ 

That ho who left you ten long years ago 
8iu>uld still bo living; well then— let me speak: 

I grieve to s(‘.e you poor and w'anting ht?lp ; 

1 cannot help you as I w'ish to do 

Uiikiss — ^they say that w^omert^ are so quick — 

l\*fhaps you know w hat I w'ould havc^ you .know— 

1 wish you for my wife. I fain (would ^rove 

A father to your children : I do think 

They love me as a father : I am sure 

That I love them as if they w'ere mine ow'n ; 

And 1 believe, i| you were fast my wife, 

That after all these sad uncertain, years, 

We might be still %s happy ^ as God grantb^ 
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To any of His creatures. Think upon it : » 

For I am well-to-do-^no kin, no care, 

No burthen»«save my care for 3*ou and yours : 

And we 'have known each other all our lives, 

And I haye loved you longer than you know.’ 

« 

Then ans'wer’d Annie ; tenderly' she spoke : 

* Ydu have bem as God’s gocxl angel in our house. 
God bless you for it, God reward you for it, 

Philip, with something happier than myself. 

Can one love twice ? can you bo c^ver loved 
As Enoch was ? what is it that you ask ? * 

* I am content ’ he answer’d ‘ to oe loved 
A little after Enoch/ * O ’ cried, 

Scared as it were, ‘ dear Philip, wait a* wliile : 

If Enoch comes — but Enoch will not coincj — 

Yet wait a year, a year is not so%lbng : 

Surely I shall be wiser in ^ year : 

0 wait a little ! ’ Philip sadly si^id 

‘ Annie, as I have waited all my life 

1 .well intty wait a little.* ‘ Nay^’ slie cried 

‘ I am bound : j^ou have my pr^^mise — in a year : 
Will you not bide your year as I bide mine ? ’ 

And Philip answer’d ‘J[ will bide my year.’ 

Here both, were mute, till Philip glancing up 
Beheld the dead flame of the fallen day • 

I*ass from the Danish barrow overhead ; 

Then ^fearing night and chill for Annie rom^ 

And sent his voice bjjneath luni thro’ tin'* wood. 

came the children lade^i w ith their spoil ; 

Then all descended to the port, and tliero 
At Annie’s door he pauwd and gave his hand, * 
Saying gently ‘Annie, wAen I spoke to *>’011, 

That was your hour of w^eakness. 1 was^ wrong. 

I am alw^ays bound to you, but you arc free.’ 

Then Annie wwping answer’d ‘ 1 am bound.’ 

• 

She spoke ; and in one moment as it were, 

While, yet sht^ went about her KousetioUl ways, 

Ev’il as she ^wr'elt uj^n his latest w'ords. 

That lie had loved her longfsr than she knew, 

O' « • 
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That autumn into autumn flash’d again, 

•And thnre he stood once more Before her face, 
Claiming her promise. ' Is it a year ? ’ she ask’d. 

Yes, if the nuts ’ he said " be ripe again : ^ 

Como out and see.’ But she — she put him qfi — 

So much to look to — such a change — a month— • 
Give her a inpnth — she knew that she was bound — 
A month — no more. Then Philip w'ith^his eyes ^ 
Full of that lifelong hunger, and his voice 
Shaking a little like a drunkard’s hand, 

* Take your own time, Annie, take your own time.’ 
And Annie could have wept for pity of him ; 

And yet she held him on delayingly 
With many a scarco-bcli^vable excuse, 

Trying his Cru\h and his long-sufferance. 

Till lialf-anothor yepr had slipt away. 

f 

By this the lazy gossips ®f the port, 

Abhorrent of a calculation crost, 

Bt^gan to chafe as at^a personal wTong. 

Some thought that Philip did but trifle with^hec; , 
Some tliat she but li^ld oil to draw him on ; 

And others laugh’d at her and Philip too, 

As simple folk that knew not tVeir own minds ; 

And one, in whom all evil fancies clung 
Like .serpent eggs together, laughingly < 

Would hint at Morse in either. Her own son 
Was silent, tho’ ho often look’d his wish ; * 

But evermore tlio daughter prest upon lier 
To M'cd the man so dear to all of them 
And lift tho household out of poverty ; 

And Philip’s rosy face contracting grew 

Careworn and wan; and all^ these things fell on her 

^harp as repi^ach. 

• . ‘ • 

At last one*nightVit chanced 

That Annie could not sleep, but earnestly 
Pray’d fot’ a sign * my Enoch is he gone ? * 

Then compass’d round by the blind wall ol night 
Brook’d not the Expectant terror of her heart. 
Started from bed, and struck hdirself a Ijght, 

Then desperately eeized thp h<^ Bode, « ^ 
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Suddenly set it wide to find a sign, > 

Suddenly put her fln^r on the text, 

* Under a palmtree/ That was nothing to her : 

No meabinff there : she closed the Book and slept ; 
When lo her Enoch sitting on a height, 

Under a palmtree, over him the Sun ; 

‘ He is gone’ she thought ^ he is happy,, he is singing 
Ho^nna in the highest : yonder slunes 
The Sun of Righteousness, and these be palms 
Whereof the happy people strewing cried 

Hosanna in the liigiiest ! * Hero she woke, 

Resolved, sent for him and said wildly to him 
‘ There is no reason why we sliould not wed.’ 

‘ Then for God’s sake,’ ho answter’d, ‘ both our sakes, 
So you will -wed me, let it bo at once.’ 

So these were wed and merrily Tang tho bells, 
Merrily rang tho bells and^they were wed. 

But never merrily beat Aiinie^s 4icart. 

A footstep seem’d to fall beside her path, 

She knevr** not whence ; a whisper on her oar, 

She knew not what ; nor loved fhe to bo left 
Alone at home, nor ventured out alone. 

What ail’d her then, tliat ere* she enter’d, often 
Her hand dwelt lingeringly on the latch, 

Foaring to enter : Philip thought ho know : ^ 

Such doubts and fears wore common to her state, 
Being With child : but when her child was born, 
Then her new child was as herself renew’d, 

Then the ne\v mothes came about her heart, 

Tl)#n her good Philip wasdier all-in-all, 

And that mysterious instinct wholly died. 

And where was Enoch ? prosperously sail’d 
Thp ship ‘ Good Fortune,’ tho’ at setting® forth 
The Biscay, roughly ridging eastward, shook 
And almost overwhelm’d her, yet unvext 
She slipt across, the summer of the world. 

Then a long tumble about the^Cape 
And^freqoent intercliange of foul and Ikir, 

She phasing ^ro’ tbe^summer world again, 

The brea1ji«of heaveji oame contiou&lly 
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And sent ker sweetly by the golden* isles, 

•Till silent in her oriental haven/ 

Tliere Enoch traded for himself, and bought 
Quaint monsters for the market of those t|mes, 

A gilded dragon, also, for tlie babes. < 

Less lucky dier home-voyage : at fir^t indeed ^ 
Thro’ many a fair sea-cirelcs day by day, 
Scarce-rocking, her full-busted iigure-head 
Stared o’tjr the ri^iple feathering from her bows : 
Then follow’d (lalms, and tlien winds variable, 
Then baffling, a long course of them ; and last 
Storm, such as drove her under moonless heavens 
Till hard upon the cry of ‘ breakers ’ came 
The crash of ruin, and the loss of all 
But Enoch and twe others. Half the night, 
Buoy’d upon floating tackle and broken spars, 

T1 icse drifted, stranding onVn isle at morn 
Rich, but the loncliei^' in a lonely sea. 

No want was there^ of human sustenance, 

Soft fruitage, mightyi nuts, and nourishing roots ; 
Nor save for pity was it hard U> take 
The helpless life so wild that it« w as tame. 

There in a seaward-gazing mountain -gorge 
They built, and thatch’d with leaves of p^m, a hut, 
Hali lidt, half native cavern. So the three, 

Set in this Eden of all ploiiteousnoss, * 

Dw'olt with eternal summer, ill-content. * 

• For one, the youngest, hardly^ more than boy, 
Hurt in that night of sudden ruin and wTeek, 

Lay lingering out a throe-years* death-in-lifc. 

They could not leave him. ^After he w^as gone. 
The tw'o roipaining found a fallen stem ; « 

And Enoch’s comrade, careless* of liimself. 
Fire-hollowing this in Indian fashion, fell ^ 
Sun-strichen, and that other lived alone. 

In those two deaths he read God’s warning * wait/ 

The mountafn wooded to the iTie lawns • ^ 

And winding glades high up like ways tw Heav^^ 
The slender coco’fi drooping cnowp of plumei*, 
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The lightning flash of insect and of bird, ^ 

The lustre of the loifg convolvuluses 
That coird «around the stately steins^ and ran 
Ev’n to the limit of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world, 

All Miese he saw* ; but what he fain had seen 
He c^uld not see, the kindly human fa^c, 

Ndt ever hear ’a kindly voice, but heard 
The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 

The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 
nie moving whisper of huge trees that branch’d 
And blossom’d in the zenitli, or the sweej) 

Of E^ome precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwreck’d sailor, waiting for a sail : 

No sail from day to day, but e\i?ry day 
The sunrise broken into starlet shafts 
Among the i)alms and ferns ana precipi(M?s ; 

The blaze u}K)n the Matc^rs to the east ; 

The blazd upon his island overload ; 

The blaze upon the w'aters to thv^ west ; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven 
The hollower-lKjllowing^ ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise — but no sail. 

‘ 

There often as he watch’d or seem’d to watch, 

So still;’ the golden lizard on him paused, 

A phintom made of many phantoms moved 
Before him haunting him, or he himself 
Mwed haunting people, tiungs and places, knou^n 
Far in* a darker isle beyond the line ; 

The babes, their babble, j^nnie, the small house. 

The climbing street, the mill, the leafy lanes, 

The pftacocl^yewtroe and the lonely Hall, 

Tlie horse he drdve, the boat he sold, the chill 
November <2awns and dewy-glooming downs, ^ 

The gentle shower, the smell of dying leaves. 

And the low moan^of leadcn-oolour’4 seas. 

Onc^ likewise, in the ringing of his ears, 

Tlio’ raint^f merrily-r-frr aiid far aw%iy — 
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He heard the pealing of his parish bells ; 

Then, tho’ he knew not wherefore^ started up 
Shuddering, and j^hen the beauteous hateful i^le 
Return’d upon him, had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That, which being everywhere » 

Li('ts none, who speaks with Him, seem all alone, ' 
Surely the man had died of solitude. 

Thus over Enoch’s early-silvering head 
Tile sunny and rainy seasons came and went 
Year after year. His bojies to see his own, 

And pace the sacred old familiar fields, 

Not yet iiad perish’d, when his lonely doom 
Came suddenly to an end, Another ship 
(She wantc'd water) blown by baffling winds, 

Like tile Good Fortune, from her destined course, 
Stay’d by this isle, nit knowing where she lay : 

For since tho mate had seen at early dawn 
Across a break on tho mist-wToathen isle 
The silent w'ater slipping from the hills, 

They sent a crew that, landing burst away * 

111 search of stream or fount, and fill’d the shores 
With clamour. Downward fromdiis mountain gorge 
Stept tho long-liair’d long-bearded solitary, 

Brown, looking hardly human, strangely clad. 
Muttering and mumbling, idiotlike it seom«’d, 

With inarticulate rage, and making signs 
Tliey knew not what : and yet he led the way 
To where the rivulets of sweet w^yiter ran ; 

And ever as he mingled with the. crew, f 

And heard theni talmng, his long^boundon tongue • 
Was loosen’d, till he made them understand^ 

Whom, w'hen their casks wer^ fill’d they took aboard : 
And there tho tale he utler’a brokenly, 

Scarce credited at first but more and more. 

Amazed and molted all who listen’d id it ; | 

And clothes they gave him and free passage home ; 
But oft he work’d among the rest and shb^ 

His isolation from him. None of these 
Came from his "bounty, or cduld answ'er him* 

If question’d, aught of, what he cared to know. • 

And dull the voyi^ was with J^ong delays,* , 
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The vessel scarce sea-worthy ; but evermere 
His fancy fled before the lazy wind 
Returning,. till beneath a clouded moon 
He likft a lover down thro’ all his blood 
Drew in^the dewy meadowy morning-breath 
Of England, blown across her ghostly wall : 

And that same morning officers and mgn 
L^ed a kindly lax upon themselves, 

Pitying tlio lonely nian, and gave him it : 

Then moving up the coast tluy landed him, 

Ev’n in that harbour whence he sail’d before. 

There Enoch spoke no word to any one. 

But homeward — home — what home ? had he a home 1 
His home, he walk’d. Bright was that afternoon. 
Sunny but chill ; till drawn thro* either chasm, 

Where cither haven open’d on ti*e deeps, 

Roll’d a sea-hazo and w iu^lm’d fhe world in grey ; 
Cut off the length of highway (jri before, 

And loft but narrow breadth tc^left and right 
Of wither’d holt or tilth or pasturage. 

On the nigh-naked tree the Robin pi|Kd 
Disconsolate, and thro’ the dripj)ing haze 
The dead Avoight of the dead loaf bore it down : 
Thicker the drizzle g^w% deeper the gloom ; 

Last, as it seem’d, a great mist-blotted light 
Flartsd on him, and he came upon the place.* 

Then down the long street having slowly stolen, 

His heart foreshadowing all calamity, 

eyes upon the ho reach’d the home 

\yi6re Annie lived and Iqved him, and his babes 
In those far-off seven happy years were born ; 

But finding neither light nor murmur there * 

(A bill of sale gleam’d thro’ the. drizzle) crept 
Still dowmAVard thinking ‘ dead or dead k) me 1 ’ 

Down to the pool and narrow wharf he went 
Seeking a tavern which of old he knew, • • 

A front of timber-crost antiquity, 

So propt, worip-etften, ruinously ol(?, • 

He thought it must have gone ; but he whs gone 
Who*ke]^ itf; and his widow, Miriam Lane, 

• • Y • 
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With daily-dwindling profits held the chouse ; 

A haunt of brawling seamen once/ but now 
Sti}]($r, with yet a bed for wandering men. , 
There Enoch rested silent many days. 

But Miriam Lane was good and garrulous, ^ 
Nor let him be, but often broakin]^ in, 

Told him, with* other annals of the port. 

Not knowing — Enoch was so brown, so bow’d, 
So broken — all the story of his house. 

His baby’s death, her growing poverty. 

How Philip put her little ones to school, 

And kept them in it, his long w'ooing her. 

Her slow consent, and marriage, and the birth 
Of Philip’s child ; and o’er his countenance 
No shadow past, nor motion : any one. 
Regarding, well had « deem’d ho felt the tale 
Less than the teller ; ^only when she closed 

* Enoch, poor man, was cast away and lost ’ 

He, shaking bis grey Iv^ad pathetically, 

Repeated muttering ^ cast away and lost ; ’ , 

Again in deeper inwa^ whispers ‘ lost ! * 

But Enoch yearn’d to see her fctee again ; 

* If 1 might look on her sweet face again 

And know that she is happy.’ So the thought 
Haunted, and harass’d him, and drove hinv* forth. 
At evening when the dull November day 
Was growing duller twilight, to the hill. 

There he sat down gazing on all ^low ; 

There did a thousand memories roll upon him. 
Unspeakable for sadness. By. and by 
The ruddy square of comfortable light. 
Far-blazing from the rear of Philip’s house. 
Allured him, as the boacon-bfaze allures 
The bird of passage, till he madly strikes * 
Against it, and beats out his weary ISe. 

For Philip’s dwelling fronted on the street, 
Tho latest house to landward ; but behind. 

With one smalUgilte that open’d od the waste. 
Flourish’d a little garden square and wall’d : 

And in it throve an ancient evj^igreen. 
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A yewtree, and all round it ran a walk ^ 

Of shingle, and a vnlk divided it : 

But Enocl^ shunned the middle walk and stole 
Up by'the wall, behind the yew ; and thence 
That wlych he bettor might have shunn'd, if griefs 
Like his have wors^ or better, Enoch saw. 

JPoT cups a 4 >d silver on the hurnisird board 
Sparkled and shone ; so genial was the hearlii : 

And on the right hand of the hearth he saw 
Philip, the slighted suitor of old times, 

Stout, ros\^ with his babe across his knees ; 

And o'er nor second father stoopt a girl, 

A later but a loftier Annie Lee, 

Fair«hair’d and tall, and fr«m her lifted ]^and 
Dangled a length of ribbon and a ring 
To tempt the babe, who rearM Ms creasy arms, 
Caught at and ever missed it, alid they laugh'd : 
And on the left hand of the l^arth he saw' 

The mother glancing often to^s^rd her babe, 

But tugiing now* and then to speak with him, 

Her son, who stood beside her* tall and strong, 

And saying that which pleased^im, for he smiled. 

Now when the dead man come to life beheld 
His wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 
Hers, yet not his, upon the father’s knee, ^ 

And all the warmth, the peace, the happiness 
And Kis owm children tall and beautiful, 

Ancf him, that othe^j, reigning in his place, 

Lord of his rights md of his children’s love, — 

Vhen he, tho’ Miriam Lane had told him all, 
Because things seen are mightier than things heard. 
Stagger’d and shook, hcjjiding tho branch, and fear’d 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 

Whifeh in bne monieqt, like the blast if doom. 
Would shatter *all the happiness of the hearth. 

He therefore turning softly like a thief, • 

Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot, 

And feeling all sAong the garden -vAtlU 

L^t he should swoon and tumble and be found, 

<7re^ to gate, an^ ogen’d it, and closed. 
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As lightly a sick man’s chamber-door, 

Eehind him, and camo out upon Vhe waste. 

And there lio would have knelt, but that' his 'knees 
VV(‘r<' feeble, so that falling prone ho dug 
His fingers into the wet earth, an^ pray’d. * 

* Too hard tcji bear ! why did they take mo thence 
() God Almighty, blessed Saviour, Thou' ^ 

That didst uphold mo on my lonely isle 
Uphold me, Fatlier, m my loneliness 
A litt le longer ! aid me, give mo btrenglh 
Not to tell lier, never to let her know. 

Help me not to break in upon her poaee. 

My ehildien tof{ ! must I ;^ot sp^sik to these ? 

They know fne not. I should betray myself. 

Never : no father’s Ifiss for me — the girl 
So like her mother, aftd the boy, my son.’ 

f 

There speci'h and tho/ight and nature fail’d a little. 
And lie lay trancc'd ; but when lie rose and paced 
Back towa/d his solitary homo again, 

All down the long an<|^narrow' street ho w'ent 
Ik^ating it in upon his weary bra^n, 

As tho’ it were tho burthen of a song, 

‘ Not to t<*ll lier, never to let heif know.* 

Ho was not all unhappy. HLs resolve • 

Upbore liim, and firm faith, and evermore 
Prayer from a living source w’lthin the will, 

And bt^ating up thro’ all tho bitter woild, 

I^ike fountains of swoet water in tjie sea, 

Kept him a living soul. * This miller’s wife ’ 

Ho said to Miriam ’ that you told mo of. 

Has she no fear that her husband lives ? 

‘ .\ye, aye, poor soul ’ said Miriam, ‘ fear enow 
If you could toll her you had seen him dead, 

Wliy, that would be her coiufoi'£ ; ’ and ho thought 
’ After the Lord has call’d me she shall knew, 

I w'ait His^time,’ and Enoch set himself, 

Scorning an alms, ^ work whereby to live. 

Almost to all tbin^ could he turn Iiis hand 
Cboper he was and carpenter, and wrought 
To make the boatnlbn fishing-nets, or help’d 
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At lading and^ unloving the tall barks, 

That ‘^brouglit the stinted commerce of those days; 
Thus sarnM a scanty living for him$c4f : 

Yet since ho did but labour for hims(*lf. 

Work \rtthout hope, tliere was not life in it 
Wlferoby the man TOuld live ; and as the year 
lV>ll’d itself sound again to meet the day 
When Enoch had return’d, a languor came 
Upon him, gentle sickness, gradually 
Weakening the man, till lu‘ could do no more, 

But kept tlie house, his chair, and last his bod. 

And Enoch bore his weakne^ss cheerfully. 

For sure no ghullit r dex's the stiundcd wreck 
See thro’ the grey skirts of*a lifting s^ut^l 
The boat tliat Ix'.ars the hop(^ of life approach 
To save tbe life despair’d of, tl^i#n he saw' 

D(!ath dawning on him, ^nd IIkj close of all. 

For thro' that dawning glea^i’d a kindlier hojx> 

On En^h thinking ‘ after 1 am gone, 

Tlien may slie learn I loved he/ to the last.’ 

He call'd aloud for Miriam Lant) and said, 

‘ Woman, I have a Recret — only swear, 

Before I tell you — s'frcar upon the book 
Not to reveal it, till you sec me dead.’ 

* Dead * claniour’d the good woman, ‘ hear him talk ! 
I waryint, man, that we shall bring you round.’ 

* Sw'par ’ added EncX’h sternly ‘ on the book.* 

And on the book, l^ilf-friglited, Miriam swore. 

TItten Enoch rolling 'Ins grey eyes upon )ic‘r, 

*^)id you know' Enoch AVden of this town Y ’ 

‘ Know him ? ’ she said ‘ I knew' him far away. 

Aye, aye, I mind him doming dow'ti the street; 

Held his l^ad high, and cared for no nuin, he.’ 
Slowly and sacljy Enocli answer’d her : * 

" His head is low, and no man cares for him. 

I think I^avc not three davs more to live ; 

I am the man.’ At which tlio woman gave 
A half-increditlous, half-hysterical #ry^ 

‘ Yob Arden, you ! nay, — sure he was a foot 
Higifcr thatf you be.’ Enoch said .again, 

* My ^oi lias bow'’d rile efown, to what 1 am ; 
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Nevertheless, know you that I am he 

Who married — but that name has twice been" ebanged- 

I married lier who marrieil Philip Ray. 

Sit, listen.* Then he told her of his voyage, 

His wreck, his lonely life, his coming back, 

His gazing in <fn Annie, his resolve, r 
And how lie kept it. As the woman heard, 

Fust f]ow*d the current of her easy tears. 

While in her heart she yearn’d incessantly 
To rush abroad all round the little haven, 
Procrlaiming Enoc^h Arden and his woes ; 

But awed and promise-boundon she forbore, 

Saying only r See your bah‘ns before you go ! 

Eh, lot mo' f€^tch ’em, Arden,* and arose 
Eager to bring them'^own, for Enoch hung 
A moment on her words, but, then replied. 

< 

‘ Woman, disturb ma not now at the last. 

But let me hold my purpose till I die. * 

Sit down again ; marjf mo and understand, 

While I have power to speak. I charge you now. 
When you shall see hi^r, toll her tliat I died 
Blessing her, praying for her, losing her ; 

Save for the bar between us, loving her 
As wlien^she laid her liead beside my own. 

And tell my daughter Annie, whom I saw 
So like her mother, that my latest breath 
Was spent in blessing lier and praving for her. 

And tell my son that I died blessmg him. 

And say to Philip that I blest him too ; 

He never meant us any thing but good^ 

But if my children care to se# me dead, 

\W\o liardly tyiew me living, let them come, 

I am t heir father ; but she must not #ome. 

For my dead face would vex her aftor-life. ^ 

And now tiiere is but one of all my blood, 

Who will embrace me in the world-to-be : 

This hair is his: lAie cut it off and'gav/^ it. 

And I have borne it w*ith me all /.heae years. 

And thought to bear it with me to my grkye ; 

But now my mind is cliangf^, for £ shau sro 
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My babe in bliss*: wherefore wlien 1 am gone^ 
Take, give herHhis/for it may comfort her: 

It will^moiAsover be a token to her, 

That I am he/ 

t He ceased ; and Miriam Lane 

Made such a voluble answer promising all, 

TRat once agAin he roird his eyes upoif her 
Repeating aU he wish’d, and once again 
She promised. 

Then the third night after, this, 

While Enoch slumber’d motionless and pale, 

And Miriam watch’d and dozed at intervals, 

There came so loud a calliag of the 
That all the houses in the haven rang. 

Ho woke, ho rosi^, he spread his sir ms abroad 
Crying with a loud voice * a safl ! a sail ! 

1 am saved ’ ; and so fell boc)^ and spoke no more. 

So past the strong heroic sofil away. 

And^ wtfen they buried him tl^ little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funiral. 
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ptrsT are our frames ; and, gilded dust, our pride 
Looks only for a momedt whole and sound ; 

Like that long'buried body of the king, 

Found lying with his urns and ornaments, 

Whjph at«a touch of light, an air of lieaven, 

^pt into ach^ and twas found no mort^ 

Here i# a story which in rougher shajie 
Came from a mszled cripple, whom I saw* 

Sunning hims^ a waste field a[one — 

OUk and a mine of memories — ^w^ho had served, 
Long sifiocfa bygone Rector of the place, 

And beam himself part<of what he told* 
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SfR Aylmer Aylmbr, that almighty man, 

The county God — in whost) capacfous hall, 

Hung with a hundred shields, the family tree ^ 
Sprang from the midriff of a prostrate king — * 
Whoso blazing wyvern weathercock’d the spiise, 
Stood from his walls and wing'd his ontry-gates « 
And swang bolides on many a windy sicn — 

Whose eyes from uiuh^r a pyramidal head 
Saw from his windows nothing save his own — 
What lovelier of his own had ho than her, 

His oril}' child, his Edith, whom ho IovikI 
As heiress and not heir regretfully ? 

But ‘lie that marries her marries her name’ 

Tills fiat somewhat soothed himself and wife. 

His wif(^ a fildetl beauty of the Baths, 

Insipid as the Qucet\ upon a card ; 

Her all of thought an£ hearing hardly more 
Than his own shadow in a silkly sun. 

A land of hops and epoppy- mingled corn, 

Little about it stirring save a brook ! , 

A sleepy land where i|fid€'r the same wheel 
Tlio same old rut would deepen^year by year; 
Where almost all the village had one name; 

Where Aylmer follow'd Aylmer ax the Hall 
And Averill Averill at the lliHjlory 
Thrice oi>er ; so that Rectory and Hall, 

Bound ill an immemorial intimacy, 

Wore o|K?n to each other ; tho’ to dn am < 

That Love could bind them closer<^wi‘ll had made 
The hoar hair of the Baronet bristle up 
With horror, wors<? than had’ ho heard his priest 
Preach an inverted scripture, sons of men 
Daughters of God ; so slocpy^was the land. 

I 

And might «not Averill, had he will’d it * 

Some wl lore b<?neath his own low' range M roofs, 
Have also si^t his many-shielded tree ? * 

Tliero w'as an Aylnior-Averill maniage once, 

Wlion tho red roso^was redder than ^tself, 

And York’s white rose as rod as Lancaster’s, « , 
With wounded peace ■which each Kad prick’d to 
‘ Not proven ’ Averill said, ©r ltug)iingly 
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‘ Some other rac<> of Avorills ’ — ^prov’n or 
What cared lite ^ whtit, if otlier or the same ? 

He leaned QOt on his fathers but himself. 

But Le!blin, bis brother, living oft 
\Vith Av^rill, and a year or two before 
Call’d to the bar, but ever call’d away 
By one low voice to one dear neighboujliood. 

. Wduld often, in his walks with Edith, claim 
A distant kinship to the gracious blood 
That shook the heart of Edith hearing him. 

Sanguine ho was : a but less vivid hue 
Than of that islet in the chestnut-bloom 
Flamed in his choc^k ; and eager eyes, that still 
Took joyful note of all joyful, tt^ana’d, 

Beneath a manclik<; mass of rolling gold, 

Th€‘ir best and briglitest, wiicn ^Ifey dwelt on hers, 
Edith, whoso pensive beauty, perfiKti else, 

But subject to the season or tl» mocnl, 

Shone like a mystic star betwci^n the loss 
And grc^ir glory varying to and fro, 

We know not wherefore ; bouriVt>usly made, 

And yet so finely, that a troublous touch 
Tliinn’d, or Mould sc^ to thin her in a day, 

A joyous to dilate, as toward the light. 

And these laid been togc?thcr from tlio first. 

Leolin’s first nurse was, five years afU^r, hers : • 

So nnieh the boy foreran ; but when his date 
Doubled her own, for want of playmates, he 
(Sii^eo Avorill Mras a{dfK;ade and a half 
H^s elder, and their pareijts underground) 

Had tost his ball and flown his kite, and roll’d 
His hoop to pleasure Edith, with her dipt 
Against the rush of the air in the prone swin'g, 
Made* blossom-ball or daisy-chain, arrang^^d 
Her garden, so^d her* name and k<*.pt it green 
In' living letters, told her fairy-tales, 

Show’d her the fairy footings on the grass,* 

The little dells of coM'slip, fairy pal^, 

The petty mait^stail forest, fairy pines, • 

Or thcafhiy pitied target blew 

What lookid a flight qf fairy arrows aim’d 
• ^ Y 3 • 
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All at one ^mark, all hitting ; inako4>6liev6S 
^or Edith and himself : or else he forged^ 

But that was later, boyish histories 

Of battle, bold adventure, dungeon, wreck, * 

Flights, terrors, sudden rescues, and true lov^ 

Crown’d after trial ; sketches rude and faint, 

But where a passion yet unborn perhaps 
Lay hidden as the music of the moon ^ 

Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale. 

And thus together, save for college-times 
Or Temple-eaten terms, a couple, fair 
As ever painter painted, poet sang, 

Or Heav’n in lavish bounty moulded, grew. 

And more and more, the maiden woman-grown. 

Ho wasted faoillfrs with Averill ; there, when first 
Tlie tented winter-field was broken up 
Into that phalanx ol<tho summer spears 
'fhat soon should w'oar the garland ; there again 
When burr and bine m ere gather’d ; .lastly ihero 
At Christmas ; over Welcome at the Hall, 

On whose dull sameness his full tide of youtk 
Broke with a phosplg)rescenco chwwing even 
My lady ; and Die Baronet yeti had laid 
No bar between them : dull anc^^self-involved, 

Tall and erecjt, but bending from his height 
Witli lialf-alhnving smiles For all the world, 

And inii 2 ;bty courteous in the main — his pride 
Lay deeper than to wear it as his ring — 

Ho, like an Aylmer in his Aylmorism, 

.Would <;uro no more for Leolin’Ji walking with hpr 
I’han for his old Newfoundland’s, when they ran « 

I'o loose him at the stables, for he rose 
Twofooted at the limit of his chain, 

Ijloaring to make a third : and how should Love, 
Whom the aross-lightnings of four chanoe«met e^es 
Flash into fiery life from nothihg, follow 
Such dear familiarities of dawn ? 

St^ldom, 6ut jkvhen he does, Master of all. 

So these voKng hearts not kiiowihg that they ^ved. 
Not she at least, nor conscious of a bar 
Betw^een them, nor by pliglit pr broken rip^ 
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Bounds but an immemorial intimacy,. 

Wander’d at will, but oft accompanied 
By Averill ^ iiis, a brother’s love, that hung 
With iiltngs of brooding shelter o’er her peace, 
Might hi^e been other, save for Leolin’s — 

Wha knows ? but so they wander’d, hour by hour 
Gather’d the blossom tliat rebloom’d, ajid. drank 
• THb magic cup that fill’d itself anew. 

A whisper half reveal’d her to herself. 

For out beyond her lodges, where the broi^k 
Vocal, w'ith here and there a silence, ran 
By sallowy rims, arose the labourers’ homes, 

A fi*oquent haunt of Edith, on low knolls 
That dimpling died into eacli other, hilts • 

At random seattor’d, each a nest in bloom 
Her art, her hand, her counsel J^lt liad wrought 
About thorn : here was ove that, Rummer-blaneh’d. 
Was paroel-beardcHi with the traveller’s-joy 
Iiv Autumn, parcel ivy-clad ; and here 
The warm-bluo breathings of a liidden hearth 
Broke from a bower of vino and honeysu(‘kle : 

One look’d all rosetroe, and another wortj 
A close-set robe of jgsmine sown with slurs : 

This had a ro.Hy sea of gillyflowers 
About it ; this, a milky-way on earth, 

Like visions in the Northern dreamer’s hcavohs, 

A lily-avenue climbing to the doors ; 

One,* almost to the martin-hauntcKl eaves 
A yummer burial de^p in hoilyhoeks ; 

Each, its OW'D charm ; ar\d Edith’s everywhere ; 
And Edith ever visitant w'itli him, 

He but less loved than Edith, of her poor ; 

For she — so lowly-lovely* and so loving, 

Quecsily responsive w'hen the loyal hand# 

Rose from the 6lay it*w'ork’d in as she past. 

Not sowing hedgerow texts and passing by, 

Nor dealing goodly counsel from a height * 

That mak^ the lowest hate it, but a voice 
Of jopmfort arfd ab Open hand of hAp/> 

A splendid |iresence*flattering the x>oor roofs 
Bevered^as theirs, bu^ kigdlier thasi themselves 
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To ailing w/fc or wailing infancy 
Or old bc^driddcn palsy, — was adcfred ; • 

He, loved for her and for himself. A grasp 
Having the warmth and muscle of the heart, 

A childly way with chndren, and a laugh 
Kinging like proven golden coinage true, 

Wt^re no false ^passport to that easy realm, 
VV^hero once with Lt^olin at her side the ^irl. 
Nursing a child, and turning to the warmth 
The U>n(h'r pink fivc-beadcwl baby-solos, 

Hoard the good mother softly whisper ‘ Bless, 
God bless ’em : marriages arc made in Heaven.’ 

A flash of semi-jealousy clear’d it to her. 

My lady’s Iig^dian kinsman^ unannounced 
With half a score of swarthy faces came. 

His own, tho’ ktnm and bold and soldierly, 
St^ar’d by the close ecliptic, \yas not fair ; 

Fairer his talk, a tonggo that ruled tho hour, 
Tho’ seeming boastful h so wlum first ho dash’d 
Into tho chronicle of a dcedfiil day, « 

Sir AylriUT half forgot •his lazy smile 
Of f)atron * Good ! my lady’s kiusnian ! good ! ^ 
My lady with her fingers interloclc’d, 

And rotatory thumbs on silken l&iccs, 

Call’d all her vital spirits into each ear 
To listen*: unawarc.s they flittt^d off. 

Busying themselves about the flow’-orage 
That stood from out a stiff brocade in wliich, 
Tho meteor of a splendid season, •^ho. 

Once with this kinsman, ah so long ago. 

Slept thro’ the stately minuet of those days; 

But Edith’s eager fancy hurried with him 
Snatch’d thro’ tho perilous piA^isos of his life : 

Till l^ieolin evjr watchful of her eyo ♦ 

Hated him with a momentary hate. • 
Wife-hunting, as the rumour ran, was he : 

I know nol, for he spoke not, only showeFd 
His oriental gifts on everyone 
And most on : like a storm lie same. 

And shook the house, and like a storm h^^went. 

Among tho gifts he left her (possjbly 
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Ho flow’d and ebb’d ^uncertain, to return 
When others hdd been tested) there was one, 

A da£^^r, in rich sheath with jewels on it 
Sprinkled about in gold that branch’d itself 
Fine as iso-ferns on January panes 
Mad6 by a breath. I know not whence at first, 

Nof of Vhat rpe, the work ; but as he* told 
♦ The story, storming a hill-fort of thieves 
He got it ; for their captain after fight, 

His comrades having fought tlieir last lx*low, 

Was climbing up the valliy ; at whom he shot : 
Dowm from the beetling crag to which lie clung 
Tumbkxl the tawny rascal at his feet, 

This dagger with him, whiek when now ^mirod 
By Edith whom his pleasure was to pleases 
At once the costly Sahib yielded her. 

And Lcolin, coming aft^r he was gone, 

Tost over all her presents petulantly : 

And" wiicn she show’d (he wcallny scabbard, saying 
‘ Look v/Rai a lovely j>ieee of workmanship ! ’ 

Slight was his answer ‘ Well — I ftire not for it : ’ 
Tlicn playing with Um* blade ho prick’d his hand, 

‘ A gracious gift to gA’c a lady, this ! ’ 

‘ But would it be more gracious ’ ask’d the girl 

* Were I to give this gift of liis to one • 

That is no lady V ’ ‘ Gracious ? No ’ wiid lie. 

* Mo ?— but I cared not for it. O pardon me, 

I seem to be ungraeipusnes.s itself.’ 

‘ Take it ’ she added wvce.tlv, ‘ tho’ his gift ; 

Fen- I am more ungracioiis*c*v’n than you, 

I care not for it either ; ’ and he said 

* Why then I love it : ’ J)ut Sir Aylmer past, » 

And neither loved nor ]ik(*d the thing he heard. 

« • 

The next day^ame a neighbour. Blues and reds 
They talk’<l of : blues were sure of it, he thought : 
Then of the latest fox — where started— kill’d 
In suck a liottom \ * Peter had thc^ i)rush, 

My Deter, first' : an^ did Sir Aylmer Know 
That ^rreat pc^k-pitteii fellow h^ bo€*n caught ? 
Then made* his fAeai^ur# ectio, hand* to hand, 
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And rolling as it were the substance' of it 

his palms a moment up and down — 

* The birds wore warm, the birds were warrif open him ; 
We tiave him now : * and had Sir Aylmer heard— 
Nay, but ho must — the land was ringing of It — 

This blacksmith -border marriage — one they knew-^ 
Raw from th<^ nursery — who could trust a child ? 
That cursed Franco with her egalities ! 

And did Sir Aylmer (deferentially 

With nearing chair and lower’d accent) think — 

For pc^ople talk’d — that it was wholly wise 
To let that handsome fellow Avcrill walk 
So freely with his daughter ? people talk’d — 

The boy might got a notion into him ; 

The girl miglit be entangled ere she knew. 

Sir Aylmer Aylmer t;lowly stiffening spoke : 

‘ The girl and boy, l^'r, knojv their differences ! ’ 

‘ Good ’ said his friend, ‘ but watch ! ’ and he ‘ enough, 
More than enough, Sij ! 1 can guard my own,’ 

Tlujy parted, and Sir Aylmer Aylmer watch*(?. 

Pale, for on her th^ thunders of the house 
Had fallen first, was Edith that* same night ; 

Palo as the Ji^plitha’s daughter, U rough piece 
Of early rigid colour, under which 
Withdrawing by the counter door to that* 

Which Leolin o|)en’d, she east back upon him 
A piteous glance, and vanish’d. He, as one 
Caught in a burst of unexpected ^torm. 

And pelted with outrageous epithets, 

Turning bt^hold the Powers of the House 
On either side the hearth, indignant ; her, 

Ogling her false cheek withca featherfan, 

Him glaring, by his own stale devil sfmrr’i), 

And, like a boast hard-ridden, breathipg hard. 

' Ungenerous, dishonourable, base, , 

lVosumpti)ou8 ! trusted as he was with hei^, 

The sole succeeder to their wealth, their lands 
The last remaining pillar of their hous(». 

The one transmitter of thbir anciwt name. 

Their child.’ ‘ Our child ! * ‘ Our heiresftM ’ * Ours f * 
for still, * , ^ ^ . 
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Like echoes fronf beyond a hollow, came • 

Her sicklier iteVation. Last he said 
" Boy, inark me ! for your fortunes ore to make. 

1 swear you shall not make them out of mine. 

Now inasmuch as you have practiscnl on her 
Porf^lext her, made her half forget herst^f, 

Swerve from l,ier duty to herself and us — 

Tilings in an Aylmer deem'd impossible, 

Far as wo track ourselves — I say that this — 

Else 1 withdiaw favour and countenance 
From you and yours for over — shall you do. 

Sir, w'hen you see her — but you shall not see her— 
No, you shall write, and not to her, but mo : 

And you shall say that having spol^n ^with mo, 

And after look’d into yourwlf, you find * 

That you meant nothing — as indited you know 
That you meant nothing. Such^a matc h as this ! 
Impossible, prodigious !"* Thef?y were uords, 

As meted by his measure of hipisf^lf, 

Arguing boundless forbc^arance : after wiiich, 

And Ledlin’s horror-stricken answer, ‘ I 
So foul a traitor to myself and Iter, 

Never oh never,’ forlalKiut as long 

As the w*ind-liover liftngs in balance, paused 

Sir Aylmer reddening from the storm within, 

Tiion broke* all bonds of courtesy, and crying 
* Boy, should I find you by my doors again, 

My pien shall lash you from them like a dog ; 

Hence ! ’ with a sudden execration drove 
Th5 footstool from before him, and arose ; • 

S5, stammering ‘ scoundrel ’ out of teeth that ground 
As in a dreadful dream, while Leolin still 
Retreated half-aghast, the fierce old man 
Follow’d, and under his own lintel stood 
Storming with lifted bands, a hoary fac^ 
l^eet for the reverence of the hearth, but now. 
Beneath if pale and unimpassion’d moon, » 

Vext with unworthy madness, and deform’d. 

Slowly and conscious of the rageful eye 
Thak watchU him, till he heard the ponderous door 
Gose, 'cindiing with l<Mg tx^hoes thro’ the land, 
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Went Leolin ; then, bis passions all ia flood 
And masters of his motion, furioi&ly ' 

Down thro’ the bright lawns to his brother’s r^^n. 

And foam’d away Ids heart at Averill’s ear : 

Whom Avorill solaced as ho might, amazed : « 

I'ho man was his, had been his father’s, friend : * 

Ho must liave /icon, Idrnsolf had soon it long ; ^ 

Ho must have known, himself Iiad known : l^esidesf 
Ho never yet had sot his dauglitor forth 
Hero in tho woman-markets of the west, 

Wlmro our Caucasians lot thomselviis lx; sold. 

Some one, ho tliouglit, had slander’d Li;olia to him. 

‘ Brother, for I liave lovtxi you nmro as son 
Than broth<;r, Ipt me toll you : I mysolf — 

What is theft* pretty saying ? jilUd, is it ? 

Jilted I was : I say ^t for your fxtaco. 

Pain’d, and, as bearing in myself tJic shame 
Tlie woman should have bor/xs humiliated, 

I lived for years a stu;fu*d sunless life ; 

Till after our good |Nirenis past away 
Watching your growth#! seem’d again to groV. 

Loolin, I almost sin iil envying you : 

Tho very whitest lamb ia all my* fold 

Lovt» you : I know lier : tlie wotst thought sho has 

Is whiU;r oven than her pretty hand : 

She mus^ prove true : for, brother, whoio *two fight 
Tho strongest wins, and truth and love are strength. 
And you are happy : lot her parents be.’ 

, But Ix^olin cried out tho more upon thorn — 
Insolent, brainless, lieartless !. heiress, wealth, 

I'lieir wealth, their lieiress ! wealth enough was theirs 
For twenty matches. Wore Ijp lord of this, 

WJiy twonty boys and girls should marry on it, 

Ana forty bleit ones bless him, and himself ' 

Bt; wealtliy still, ay M^ealthier. "He believed 
This filthy marriago-lundering Mammon madj 
Tl)e harlot ' of the cities : nature crost 
Was mother of th<^ foul adulteries ^ 

That saturate soul M'ith body. Name, tdo ! namo,« , 
Their ancient name ! they might be proud<>)> its wq^b 
Was being Edith’s. ' Ah how» pals s^e had lao|c’d 
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Darling, to-nighf! they must have rated «ltor 
Beyond all iterance. These old pheasant-lords, 
These {>artridge-breeders of a thousand years, 

Who had mildew’d in their thousands, doing nothing 
Since Egbert — why, the greater their disgrace ! 

Falf back upon a name ! rest, rot in that ! 

Not keep it ryoble, make it nobler ? fopls, 

With such a vantage-ground for nobleness I 
Ho had known a man, a cjuinteasenco of man, 

Tlie life of all — ^w'ho madly lovc^d — and he, 

Thwarted by one of these old father-fools, 

Had rioted liis life out, and made an end. 

Ho would not do it ! her SM'oet face and faith 
Held him from that : but ho had pow^^rs. ho knew it : 
Back would ho to his studk^, make a name, 

Name, fortune too : the world sJiould ring of him 
To shame these mouldy Aylmefs in tlieir graves : 
Chancellor, or what is gfoates^ w'ould he he — 

‘ O brother, I am grieved to l<>|irn your grief — 

Give im^ my fling, and let me say my say.’ 

'At wliich, like? one that sees^Jiis own c'X<tss, 

And easily forgives it as las own. 

He laugh’d ; and Hjeu vas mute ; but j)rcHenlly 
Wept like a storm : and lionest Av(Till seeirig 
How low his brother’s mood had fallt'n, feUh’d 
His Tidiest beeswing from a binn rc'w*rv(»cl • 

For banquets, praised tlic Meaning red, and told 
The’ vintage — wlien this Aylmer c ame of ago— 

T|)en drank and junl^t it; till at length the two, 

Xho’ Leolin flamed and ^fell again, agrr:ed 
Tliat much allowance must lx? made for men. 

After an angry dream this kindlier glow 
Fad€?d with morning, bfit his purpose? held. 

Yet once by^night ,again the lovers 
A perilous meeting under the tall pines 
I'bat darken’d all the northward of her 1^11. 

Him, to her meek and modest bosom prest 
In agony, she prpmised that no frirce, 

Persuasion, no, nor^death could aher*her : 

Ho, « passionately hopofuller, would go. 

Labour his owyn Bdith, and ref urn 
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In such a sfinlighi of prosperity ^ ^ 

He should not be rejected. ‘ Wri^e to me ! 

They loved mo, and because I love their child « 
They hate me : thero is war between us, dear, 
Whioii breaks all bonds but ours ; wo must femain 
Sacred to one another.’ So they talk’d, ‘ 

Poor children, /or their comfort : the w^d blew ; ^ 
The rain of heaven, and their oM'n bitter tears, 

Tears, and the careless rain of heaven, mixt 
Upon their faces, as they kiss’d each other 
In darkness, and above them roar’d the pine. 

So Leolin went ; and as we task ourselves 
To learn a language knowj;^ but smatteringly 
In phrases hfT(/and there at random, ioird 
Mastering the lawlesi^ science of our law, 

That coclel(?ss myriad f#f preccnlont, 

That wilderness of single instances. 

Thro’ which a few, by Vit or fortune led, 

May beat a pathway oht to wealth and fame. . 

The jests, that flasii’d f.bout the pleader’s room, 
Lightning of the hour,ctho pun, the scurrilous tale,-** 
Old scandals buried now seven dii^ads deep 
In other scandals that have livedcand ditKi, 

And loft the living scandal that shall die — 

Were dead to him already ; bent as he w^ate 
To make 'disproof of scorn, and strong in hopes. 
And prodigal of all brain-labour he, 

(^harier of sleep, and wine, and exercise, 
ficeex)t when for a breathing- whiles at eve, 

Some niggard fraction of an hour, he ran 
Bedside the river-bank : and then indeed 
Harder the times w ere, and tl^ hands of pow'er 
W<ye bloodier, and the according liearts of men 
Seem’d harder* too; but the soft .river-breeze, 

Which fann’d the gardens of that rival' rose 
Yet fragrant in a heart* remembering 
His former \alks with Edith, on him Inreathed 
Far purilier in his fusiunss to and frp, 

After his books, *to flush his bloody with air. 

Then to his books again.* My lady's cousht. 
Half-sickening of hi^ pension’d afterpoon, ' o 
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Drove In upon the ^udent onoe or twice, • 

Ran a Malaysh muok againet tiie times, 

Had gpldeft liopes for Franco and all mankind. 
Answer’d all queries touching those at homo 
With a iieaved shoulder and a saucy smile, 

And fain had haled liim out into the world, 

^d air’d him there : his nearer friend would say 
*' Screw not the chord too sharply lest it snap.’ 
Then left alone he pluck’d her dagger forth 
From where his worldless heart hi^ kept it warm. 
Kissing his vows upon it like a knight. 

And wrinkled benchers often talk’d of him 
Approvingly, and prophesied his rise : 

For heart, I think, help’d head ; her Isttqrs too, 
Tho’ far iHjtween, and coming fitfully 
Like broken music, written as slsc found 
Or made occasion, being strictl/ watch’d, 

Cliarm’d him thro’ every* labyy nth till he saw ‘ 

An end, a hox)e, a light breaking upon liim. 

Pwt tliey that cast her spirib into flesh, 

Her worldly-w'ise begetters, placed themstdves 
To sell her, those gdod parents, for her good. 
Whatever eldest-bori? of rank or wealth 
Might lie within their compass, him they lured 
Into their Aet made pleasant by the baits • 

Of gold and beauty, wooing liim to woo. 

So month by month the noise a1>out their doors, 
And distant blaze tiiose dull banquets, made 
The nightly wirer of their innocent hare 
Rilter Defore he took it. All in vain. 

Sullen, defiant, pitying, wroth, return’d 
Leolin’s reject^ rivals kom their suit 
So o^n, that the folly taking wings 
Slipt*o’er those^lazy limits down the wiiVl 
With rumour, and "became in other fields 
A mocke^ to the y€M)men over, ale, « 

*And laughter to their lords : but those at home, 
As hunters round la hunted creature draw’ 
Ths*cordon close an^ closer toward the death, 
Nanow’d hs^ goings out and comings in ; 

Forbad first tte hbusA of ^verilT, 
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Then closed Jicr access to the wealthier farms, 

Last from her own liome*eircle of llio pOor 
They barr’d her : yet she bore it : yet hen che^k 
Kept colour : wondrous ! but, O mystery ! 

Wljat amulet drew* her down to that old oak,* 

So old, that twenty years before, a part 
Falling had lel^ppear the brand of John — 

Once grovolike, each huge arm a tree, bu*t now 
I’lic broken bas<5 <»f a black tower, a cave 
Of touchwood, with a .single flourishing spray. 

Tlujre the manorial lord too curiously 
Raking in that millennial touchwood-dust 
Found for hiiTi.s(i]f a bitter treasure- trove ; 

Burst bis own wyv(»rn on ^ho and nsad 

Writhing a IcfitcV from liis cliild, for which 
Came at the moment^ Lcuflin’s emissary, 

A crippled lad, and coining turn’d to fly, 

But seared with threats of jail and halter gave 
To him that fluster’d lAs poor parish wits 
The letter wliieh he brotighi, and swore bc*.sidc8 
To play their go-botwoiyi as Jierotoforcj * 

Nor lijt tliein know tli<Krnsc*Ive.s betray’d ; and then, 
Soul-stricken at their ktudiicss to^ liini, went 
Hating his own loan heart and mCscrable. 

ThonceJorward oft from out a despot dro^m 
Tlie fathof jianting woke, and oft, as dawn 
Aroused the black n^public on bis elms, * 

SwcH^ping the frothily from the fescue brush’d 
T^;^ro’ the dim meadow toward his®troasure-trove, < 
Seized it, took home, and to my lady, — who made 
A downward crescent of her minion mouth, 

Listless in all despondence, — re^d ; and tore, 

As jf the living passion symbol a there 

Were living nenvcs to feel the rent ; aii(l buiSit, 

Now chafing at his <nvn gi'eat seff dofi^. 

Now striking on huge stumbling-blocks of scc^ 

In babyisms, and dear diminutives 
Scatter’d all over tl^e vocabulary 
Of such a love as«'like a chiddon child, ' 

After much wailing, hush’d itself ai' last «'# 

Hopeless of answer : • then tha’ Arer^l wrote • ♦ 
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Aiid bad him wHh good heart sustain himself — 

All would bo Voll-Aho lover heeded not, 

But passionately rostle^^s came and went, 

And rustling once at night about the place, 

There by a kwpi^r shot at, slightly hurt, 

Raging return’d : nor was it well for her 
Kept to the garden now, and grove of^iHnes, 

\^atcird even there ; and one was set to watcli 
The watclusr, and Sir Aylmer watch’d them nil. 

Yet bitterer from his readings : oneo indeed, 

Warm’d with his wines, or taking pride in lier, 

She look’d so sweet, lie kiss’d lu^r tondc'rly 
Not knowing what possess’d him : that one kiss 
Was Leolin’s one strong riv'i'l ui>on e«y*th ; 

Secondc?d, for my lady ft>IIow\l suit, ^ 

Seem’d hope’s returning ruse : and then ensued 
A Martin’s summer of his fad<*c>rovo, 

Or ordeal by kindne^ss ; lafter this 
Ho seldoni crost his child \\itl?out a sneer; 

The mother flow’d in shallower aeriinonies : 

Nyver 3iio kindly smile, one kindly wonl : 

So that the gentle creature shilt from all 
Her charitable use, find face to face 
With twenty moniliH of silence, slowly lost 
Nor greatly carwl to lose, herjliold on life. 

Lost, somtf low' fever ranging round to spy , 

The' woakntjss of a fx^ople or a house, 

Like tlies that haunt a wound, or deer, or men. 

Or almost all that is, hurling the hurl — 

Save Christ as we wlieve him — found the girl 
And Bung her dow n upon a couch of fire, 

Whore careless of the household faces near. 

And crying upon the r^mo of Leolin, 

She,^ and with her the race of -Aylmer, post. 

Star to Btar*vibratf^ light ; may soul to soul 
Strike thfo’ a finer element of her own ? 

So, — from afar, — touch as at once ? or why 
That night, that^nioment, when slj^ named his name. 
Did the keen* shriek ‘ yes love, yes EQith, yes,* 

Shrill, till the comrade of his chambers woke, 

And tame upon Ivjm 4ialJ-arisen f ifcm sleep. 
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With a weir^ bright eye, sweating and trembling, 
Kis hair as it were craclding into «flames, 
l{is ^dy half flung forward in pursuit, . 

And his long arms stretch’d as to grasp a flyl^r ; 
Nor knew he 'wherefore he had made the cry; 

And being much befool’d and idioted 
By tlie rough ^mity of the other, sank 
As into sleep again. The second day, * 

My lady’s Indian kinsman rushing in, 

A breaker of the bitter news from home, 

Found a dead man, a letter edged with death 
Beside him, and the dagger which himself 
Gave Edith, redden’d with no bandit’s blood : 

* From Edith ’ was engraven on the blade. 

Then Avorill went and gazed upon his death. 
And when ho came rgain, his flock believed — 
Jk^liolding how the yeltivs which are not Time’s 
Had blasted him — that^ many* thousand days 
Were dipt by horror fjrom his term of life. 

Yet the sad mother, for the second death ^ 
Scarce touch’d her thro’ that nearness of the first. 
And being used to firRi her pastor texts, 

8cnt to tlie harrow’d brother, prying him 
To speak before the people of hcT child, 

And fixt the Sabbath. Darkly that day rose : 
Autumn’s mock sunshine of the faded wodds 
Was all the life of it ; for liard on these, 

A breathless burthen of low-folded heavens 
Stifled and chill’d at once : but %very roof 
Sent out a listener : many too had fcnowm 
Editli among the hamlets round, and since 
The parents’ harshness and the hapless loves 
And double death were widely murmur’d, left 
Their own grey tower,’ ox plain-faced tabef;nacle,^ 
To hear liini f all in mourning tlieae, md those 
With blots of it about them, ribbon, (povo 
Or kerchief ; while the churcli, — one night, Except 
For greenish glimmerings thro’ the lancets, — made 
Still paler the j^le head of him, tv^ho tower’d 
Above them, with his hopes in either grave. 

Long o’er his bent brovrs finger’d Avmil„ 
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His face magnetic to the hand from which 
Livid ho pluck’d it«forth, and labour’d thlo’ 

His brief prayer-prelude, gave the verse ^ Behold, 
Your house is left unto you desolate ! ’ 

But lapsed into so long a pause again 
As Jialf amazed half frighted all his flock : 

Then from his height and loneliness of grief 
Ift>ro down iit flood, and dash’d his ai%ry heart 
Against the desolations of the world. 

Never since our bad earth became one sea, 

Which rolling o’er the j^laces of the proud, 

And all but those who kiurw the living G(k1 — 

Eight that were left to make a purer world — 

When since had flood, fire, eilrth quake, thiHidor, wTought 
Such w^aste and havoc* as the idolatries, 

Wliich from the low light of mortality 

Shot up their shadows ijO the Heaven of Heavens, 

And worshipt their own darkness as the Highest ? 

* Gash thvself, priest, and honsur thy brute Baal, 

And toc^liy worst self sacrifices thyself, 

Fbr with thy worst self hast t^W)u clothc-d thy God. 
Then came a Lord in no wise tike to B;ial. 

The babe shall leadUthe lion. Surely now 
The wildcnujsfj shall blossom as the rose. 

Crown thyself, worm, and worship thine own lusts ! — 
No«coarse and blockisli Gexi of acreage • 

Stands at tliy gate for thoc to grovel to — 

Thy God is far diffused in nobfo groves 

Aipd princely halls, ^ and farms, and flowing lawns, 

^d heaps of living gold that daily grow, 

And title-scrolls and gorgeous hcraidrics. 

In such a shape dost thou behold thy God. 

Thou wilt not gash th^ flesh for him ; for itiine 
Fares richly, in fine linen, not a hair , 

Ruffled u^n the sedrfskin, even wiiile 
The dea^less ruler of thy dying house 
Is wounded to the death that cannot dic^; 

And tho’ thou numberest wdth the follow’ors 
Of«One who'cri^ “ leave all and^oUow mo.‘* 
thengfipre with His light about thy feet 
Th^ His messi^ fingi]^ thine ears, 
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Tlieo shall tjiy brother marii the Lord from Heaven, 
Born of a village girl, carpenter’s son, • 

Wonclorful, Prince of peace, the Mighty Gc^, 

Count the more base idolater of the two ; 

(!ruellor: as not passing tliro’ the fire ^ 

ISrxlicH, but souls — thy children’s — ^thro’ the smokcf 
The blight of low desires — darkc^ning thine own 
To thine own fikeness ; or if one of thebe, 

Thy better born unhappily from thee, 

Should, as by mir;u.‘l(s gi*o\v straight and fair — 
Fric'-nds, I was bid to speak of such a one 
By those who most liavo cause to sorrow for her — 
Fairer than Raclud by tlxo palmy well, 

Fairer than Rutli among the fields of corn, 

Fair as the An^ol that mud “ liail ” she schem’d. 

Who entering fill’d the iiouse with sudden light. 

For so mine own w'ahi brighten’d : where indeed 
I’lio r<x)f so lowly but that bv^am of Heaven 
Dawn’d aonw^time thro’^Jie doorway ? whose the babe 
Too raggt'd to bo fondKid on her lap, 

Warm’d at lier bosom TI\e poor child of shume, 
The common care whe^ no one cared for, leapt 
To greet her, wasting his forgotten heart. 

As with the mother he had never *kuown. 

In gambols ; for her fresh and innocent eyes 
Had siicli a star of morning in their blue, « 

Tliat all ft(>glc<jte<l places of the field 
Broke into nature’s music when they saw her. 

Low was her voice, but won mysterious way 
l^iro’ the seal’d ear to which a hjidcr one 
\vas all but silonce — free of alms her hand — 

Tluj liand that robed your cottage-walls with flowers 
Has often toil’d to clothe your little ones ; 

How ofttm placed upoti. the sick man’s bro^v 
Cool’d it , or laid his feverous pillow smoot^f ! 

HikI you ono sorrow and she shared itT not 1 
One burthou and she would not lighten it ? •» 

One spirit ukl doubt she did not soothe 7 
Or wlion some heat of difference spaj'kled out, 

H(»w sweetly wouldf she glide between y6ur wraths^ 
And steal you from each other ! for she «walk’d , 
Wearing the light yoke of the^t LoreJ of love,* , 
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Who still’d tho follyig wave of Galilee ! ^ 

And one — of him I M’as not bid to speak — 

Was aV\va}% with her, wliom you also knew. 

Him too you loved, for he was worthy love. 

And thodc had boen together from tho first ; 

They might have boen together till tho last. 

FiiiendH, this {rail bark of our.s, wlien oorely tried, 
May wreck itself witliout the pilot’s guilt, 

Without the captain’s knowlc^dge : hope with me. 
Whose shame is tliat, if lie wont hence with sliame ? 
Nor mine the fault, if losing both of these 
I cry to vacant chairs and widow’d walls, 

“ My house is left ninto me desolato.” ’ 

While thus he spoke, his^'hoarors wc^pt ^ but some, 
Sons of the glebe, witli other frowns than those 
That knit themselves for summ^'i’ shadow, sco\\rd 
At their gn*at lord. when it seem’d he saw 
No pale sheet-1 iglilningh from afar, but fork’d 
Of tiio near storm, and aiming at Ids lieiKl, 

Sat ang\^-charm’d from sorrow, 8oldi<»rlike, 

Erkjt : bdt when tho preiuhc‘r*^ (adeneo flow’d 

Softening thro’ all Uie gentle aitrihutf^s 

Of his lust child, thi^ wife, who watch’d his face, 

Paled at a sudden twitc h of his iron nuaith ; 

And ‘ 0 pray God that he liold up’ she thought 
* Or*8urclv I shall shame myself and liim.’ ^ 

‘ {Nor yours the blame — for who l>c‘side your heart Im 
(/an take her place—if echoing me you cry 
“ Our house is left mnto us desolate ” ? 

But thou, O thou that killest, hadst thou known, 

O thou that stonost, hadst thou understood 
The things belonging tf> tliy pcsace and ours !• 

Is there no prophet but the voice that calls 
Doom upon kiygs, on in the waste “ Ri.pent ” ? 

Is not our own child on tho narrow^ ^vay. 

Who dow\i to those that saunter in the br^ad 
^Oies “ come up hither,” as a prophet to us ? 

Is there no stoniug save with flinU and rock ? 

YeeC as the ciead wjp w'tHJp for testify— 

No «de8o]atMi but by sword and fire ? 

Yes, ^•ybur moaning %\itne8S, and myself 
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4 m lonelier,* darker, earthlier for my Iqas. 

Give m <5 your prayers, for he is past your prayers. 
Not past the living fount of pity in Heaven. « 

But 1 that thought myself long-suffering, meek, 
Exceeding “ poor in spirit ” — ^liow the words * , 

Have twisted back upon themselves, and mean 
Viloness, we art grown so proud — I wishld my voica 
A rushing tempest of the wrath of God 
To blow these sacrifices thro* the world — 

Sent like the twelve-divided concubine 
To infiarnc the tribes ; but there—out yonder-^-earth 
Liglitens from her own cicntral Hell — 6 there 
Tlie red fruit of an old idolatry — ‘ 

The lieads o{,.cliiefs and pfinces fall so fast, 

They eling together in the ghastly sack — 

The land all shambled— naked marriages 

Flash from the bridge, and e^er-murder’d France, 

By shores that darken rvitli the gathering wolf, 

UuriH in a river of blood to the sick sea. 

Is this a time to madden madness then ? 

Was this a time for t|^se to flaunt their pride ? 

May Pharaoh’s darknc£M, folds as^^dense as those 
Whicli hid the Holiest from the jj^pople’s eyes 
Ero the great death, shroud this great sin from all I 
Doubtless our narrow world must canvass, it: 

0 rather •pray for those and pity them, « 

Who thro’ their own desire accomplisii’d bring . 

Their own gi*cy hairs with sorrow to the grave — # 
Who broke the bond wliich they desired to break, ^ 
Which else had link’d their race \^th times to come-^ 
Who wove coarse \vebs to snare her purity. 

Grossly contriving their dear daughter’s good — 

Poor souls, and knew ijot wha% they did, but sat 
Igfiorant, devijiing their ownti daughter’s death ! • 

May not that earthly chastisemeiit sufiiico ? 

Have nut our love and reverence left them [}are ? 

Will not another take their heritage ? 

Will there be children’s laughter in their hall 
For ever and for eter, or one stone ' * 

ijcft on another, or is it a light tking ,, 

That I their guest, jtheir host, t^eir ancient. friend, 

1 made by these the last of all my'raoe * 4 
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Must cry to these* the last of theirs, as cried 
Christ ere Hb s^ooy to those that swore 
Not by ,the*temple but the gold, and niade 
Their own traditions God, and slew tlie Lord, 

And left their memories a world^s curse — Behold, 
Your* house is left unto you desolate ? ’ 

Ended he had not, but she brook'd nu more : 
Long since her heart, had beat remorselessly, 

Her crampt-up sorrow pain'd her, and a sense 
Of meanness in her unresisting life. 

Then tlieir eyes vext her ; for on entering 
He had cast the curtains of their seat aside — 
Black velvet of the costliest — she herself 
Had seen to that : fain had "she closed th^m now. 
Yet dared not stir to do it, only near'd 
Her husband inch by inch, but wjicn she laid, 
Wifelike, her hand in one*of his, he veil'd 
His face with the other, and at%anee, as falls 
A ci^per w'hen the prop is broken, fell 
The woman shrieking at his feet, and swoon’d. 
Theft her own people bor<| along, the nave 
Her pendent hands, tvid narrow meagre face 
Seam’d with the shal'pw cares of fifty yc^are : 

And her the Lord of all the landscape round 

Ev’n to its Vast horizon, and of all 

Wlio fKser’d at him so keenly, follow’d out • 

Tall and erect, but in the middle aisle 
Reel’d, as a footsore ox in crowded ways 
Stumbling across the market to his death, 

Uppitied ; for he gropcxl as blind, and seem’d 
Always about to fall, grasping the pews 
And oaken finials till he toueli’d the door ; 

Yet to the iychgatc, whdlre his c|2ariot stood. 

Strode from the porch, tall and erect again. 

* • 

But nevermore did either pass the gate 
Save unde< pall with bearers. In one mont^. 

Thro’ weaiy and yet ever w^earier hours, 

The childless motlipr went to seek *her ciiild ; 

And when he telt ih^ silence of his house 
About him, Stid the cliangc and not the change,, 
And thor^ fixt eyes, of painted ancestors 
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Staring forc(‘ver from their gilded walls 
liim their last descendant, his^ownfhoad 
B<.*gati to droop, to fall; the man becamor 
Imbec ile ; his one word was ‘ desolate ’ ; 

Dtad for two years Ix^fore his death was he; 

But when the second Christmas came, eacai)od 
His keep(irs» j^nd the silence which he felt, 

To find a deeper in tlio narrow gloom 
JJy wihi and cliild ; nor wanted at his end 
The dark retinue reverencing death 
At gold(m thresholds ; nor from tender hearts, 

And those who sorrow’d o’er a vanish’d race, 

Pity, the violet on the tyrant’s grpve. 

Then liio great Hall was ^wholly hroktm down, 

And the brAacf voodlarid par<*<‘ird into farms; 

And where the two ^contrived their daughter’s good, 
Lies the hawk’s cast, •the mole lias made his run. 
The hedgt^hog underneath tHe plintain bores. 

The rabbit fondles his^’own harmless face, 

The slow- worm creoprf, and the thin weast^l there 
Follows the mouse, aivl all is open field. ^ ^ 


NORTHERN FARMEIJ: 
Old Style 


Whker ’asta bean saw long and i^ea liggin* ’ere atoan ? 
Noorso ? thoort nowt o’ a noovse : whoy, Doctor ’s 
abi'an an’ agoan : • * 

Says that I inoatit ’a naw moor yaale : but 1 boarit a 
fool : ft 

Git ma my yaiilo, for I bca!it a-gooin’ to break my rule. 


ir 


Doctors, they knaws nowt, for a says whatb nav^vay^ 
true 

Naw soort o’ koiii^«o’ use to saay the things tliat a do. 
I've my poKit o’ yaale ivry noi^it sin’ I bt>aiw ’ere, 
An’ Fve ’trf my quart ivry maricet-noiglit for fobrty 
year. 
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Parson *b a brah loikewoisc, an* a sittin* *ere o* my bed! 

* The ajnoighty *s a taakiii o* you to ’isaen, my friend/ 
a said, 

An’ a tmvd ma my sins, an"s toithe were due, an’ I 
’giod it in itoiid ; 

I ^one my duty by un, as I ’a done by the lond. 

IV 

Lam’d a ma’ boa. I reckons I ’annoi sa moocli to Iarn« 

But a cost oop, thot a did, ’boot I^-ssy Marris’s barn. 

Thof a knaws I hallus voiited \vi’ Sqiioire an’ choordi 
an’ staatc, • 

An’ i* the woost o’ toimcs I#wur nivor^aj^iti tlic raatc. 

V 

An’ I hallus corned to ’a cliouivli afoor moy *Sally wur 
dead, • 

An’ ’cerd un a bumniin’ awaay'’ loiko a buzauird-cloc k ^ 
ower my yca<J, ’ 

An’ I ni^e^f kuaw’d whot a ine^^n’d but 1 Ihowt a ’od 
suinmut to saiiy, • 

An I thowii a said \si\ot a owt to ’a said an’ 1 comc^d 
aAvaay. »» 

’ VI 

9 

Bossy Marris’s barn ! tha knaws she laiiid it^ to meiL. 

Mowt j’a bean, mayhap, for site wur a bad un, shea. 

’Siver, I kep un, 1 kep un, my lass, tha inun under- 
stond ; * 

I^done my duty by un iw 1 ’a done by the lond. 

vn 

But Parson a comes an’^a goos^ an’ a says it easy an’ 
freea * ^ 

‘ Tlie amoighty^ a iaAkin’ o’ you to ’issen, my friend,* 
says ^-a. 

I weant saay men be loiars, thof summuir said it in 
*aaste : 

But^a re&ds wonh sarmin a weeal, an’ I *a stubb’d 
* ^Thornaly M’aasde. 

• i Cqpkcbafer. • 
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vin 

D^ya moinJ the waasto, my lass ? na% naur, tha was 
not born then ; i 

Theor wur a boggle in it, I often "eerd un myiien ; 
Moast loike a butter-bump,^ for I ’eerd un ^hoot an’ 
aboot, < 

But I stubb’d un oop wi’ the lot, an’ raaved an’ romblod 
un oot. • * 

IX 

Keapor ’a it wur ; fo’ they fun un thcer a-laiLid oh ’is 
faiico 

f)oon i’ the woild ’enemies* afoor I corned to the plaace. 
Noaks or Thimbloby — toner ’od slibt un as dead as a 
natiil. « * 

Noaks wur ’ang’d for it oop at 'soize — but git ma my 
yaale. • ^ 

x< 

Dubbut looiik at the waaste ; theer warn’t not fead for 
a cow : 

Nowt at all but brackon an’ fuzz, an’ looak fit it now — 
Warnt >vorth nowt a^haacro, an’ now theer *8 lots o’ 
fead, 

Fourscore yow$ upon it an’ soml on it doon in se&d. 

XI 

Nobbut a bit on it ’s loft, an’ 1 inean’d to ’a st^bb’d it 
at fall, . ^ 

Done it ta-year I mean’d, an’ mnn’d plow thruff it 
* an’ all, 

If godamoighty an’ i)arson ’ud nobbut lot ma aloari, 
Mea, wi’ haiito oondord haaere o’ Squoire’s, an’ lond o' 
my oiin. « 

XTI ' * 

Do godamoighty knaw what a’s doing a-ta&kin’ o’ me& 

1 bcNint wpnn as saws ’ere a bean an’ yonder a pea ; 
An* Squoire ’ull be sa mad an’ all— a’ d^ar a^ dear ! 
And I ’a monaged, for Squoire come^ Michaelmas thirty 
year. ' " , 

1 

: Anemoaes. 


* Bitteir). 
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, xin ^ 

A mo^-t ’a taaAen Joanes, as ’ant a ’aapoth o* sonse'; 
Or a inowt« a taaken Robins — a niver mended a fence : 
But goSamoighty a moost taako moa an’ taake ma now 
Wi ’auf tjtie cows to cauve an* Thoruaby holms to plow ! 

f 

XIV 

Ldbak ’ow* qudloty smoiles when they sees ma a passiir 

Says to thoss^n iiaw doot * what a mon a Ix^a sewer-ly ! 
For they knaws what 1 bean to Squoire sin fust a corned 
to the ’Aid; 

I done my duty by ^Squoire an’ I done my duty by all. 

Squoire ’s in Lunnon, an’ summu^ I reckons ’uli *a to 
wroite, * 

For w*hc *8 to howd the lohd ater mea thot muddles ma 
quoit ; *’ 

Sartin-sewer I bea, thot a w'oaritViiver give it to Joanes, 
Neither a* ipoant to Robins — a ni^er rembles the sto&ns. 

4 XVI 

But summun ’ull coiHie ater mea mayhap wi* ’is kittle 
o’ steam 

Huzziii’ an*' maazin* the blessed fealds wi’ tlje Divil’s 
dkn team. 

Gin I Inun doy I mun doy, an’ loife they savs is sweet. 
But 'gin I mun doy 1 mun doy, for 1 couldn abcar to 
> see it. > ' 

* 3cvn 

What atta stannin’ theer for, an* doesn bring ma the 
yaale t * i 

Doctor ’b a^’tottler, lass, an a ’s niillus i’ owd taalb ; 
I weant breEk xtiles fdr Doctor, a knaws naw moor nor 
a flo5 ; 
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THE VOYAGE 

1 

Wb loft behind the painted buoy 
That at the harbr>ur-inouth ; 

And madlv danced our hearts with joy, 

As fast \ve fleeted to the South V 
How fresh was every sight and sound 
On opt'n main or winding shore ! 

" Wo knew tlio merry world was round, 

V. And wo might sail for evermore# 

ii ^ 

Warm b*oko the breeze against the brow, 
Dry sang the tackle, sang the sail : 

The Lody’s-liead ^ipon the prow 
Caught the shrill salt,* and sheer’d the gale. 
The broad seas swill’d to m<vt the keel, 

And sw'ept behind : so (piick the run. 

We felt the good^ship shako and ri*el, • 

Wc seem’d to md into the Sun ! 

, , t / . K- 

III ^ 

How oft w-e saw the Sun retire. 

And burn the threshold of the night, u 
Fall from his Ocean-lane of fire, 

And hl(*<*p beneath his pillar’d light ! 

How oft the purple-skirted robe 
Of twiliglit slowly dow’nw'aKl drawn, 

As tliro’ the slumber of the globe 
Again w'e dashed into the dawn ! 

* 

New stars all niglit above the brim 
Of waters lighten’d into view ; t 
They climb'd as quickly, for the mu 
Changed every moment as w*e flew* 

Far ran the naked moon across 
The housoIeiiS ocoan’s )^#xing fields 
Or flying shone, the silver boss 
Of her own .halo’s dusky shield ; 
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V 

The jpeftky ^idet lifted shapes, 

Higlf towns on hills wore dimly seen, 
We past long lines of Northern capes 
^ Ahd dewy Northern meadows green. 
*We came to \^rmer waves, and deep T 
Across J;he boundless east w*e drchre, 
Where those long swells of breaker sweep 
The nutmeg rocks and i^lcs of clove. 


VI 



With ashy rains, that spreading made 
Fantastic plume or sable jtne ; < 

By sands and steamipg ilatS, and floods 
Of mighty mouth, we scsiddod fast, 
And hills and 8carlet-mingle,d w'oods 
Glpw’d for a moment as ive post. 


^ • VII 

O hundred shordk of happy climes, ' 

How swiftly stream'd ye by the bark 
At timfc the w'hole sea buyiMd, at time 
* With wakes of fire we tore the dark ; 

Ki times a carven craft Avould shoot 
From hjLvens hid in fairy bowers. 

With nakM limlM and fiow'eiB nnd fruit, 
But we nor paused for fruit nor flowers 


For Orth fair Vision ever fle<I' • 
Down ibS waste waters day imd night, 
And attU'we follow’d where 4)1* led. 

In hope to gain ug^n her f^ht. 

Her face was ^evermoi^e unseen^ 

. And fixt upon the far sea-line ; * 
pot eacb men iAurmtir*d * O my Queen, 
{ follow tin f make thee mifie/ 
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r IX 

^And now wo lost her, now slie glehm’d 
. Like Fancy made ctf golden air, ' 
[Now nearer to the prow she seem'd 
Like Virtue firm, like Knowledge fair,* 
hTow high on waves that idly burst 
Lilu^ Heavenly Hope she crown’c^ the sea 
i»And now, the bloodless }K>int reversed. 

She bore the blade of Libt^rty. 


X 

And only one among us — hinv 

Wo pleaded not — he was seldom pleased : 
H<‘ savv^not far : his eyes wore dim : 

But ours ho tjfwore Wore all diseased. 

‘ A ship of fools ^ ho shriek'd in spite, 

^ A siiip of foolt^' he &icer'd and wept. 
And overboard one stormy night 
Ho cast his bo^y, and on we swept, 
s 


XI r 

And never sail of ours was Curl’d, 

Nor anchor dropt at eve or morn ; 

Wo, loved the glories of the world, 

But laws of nature w'ere our scorn ; * 

For bleats would rise and rave and cease, ' 
But whence wore those that drove the sail 

Acroas the w'hirlwind's heart !bf peace. 

And to and thro’ the . counter-gale ? 

XII « 

Again to colder climes we came. 

For still we follow*’d whdro sh4 led : 

Now mate is blind and captain lamd» t 
And half the crew are sick or dead. 

But blind or lame or sick or sound 
Wo follow Chat which flies before : 

Wo know the mery world is<» round,.,, 

And we may sail for evfrmore. 
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IN THE. VALLEY OF CAUTERl^Z 

. • 

All along the valley, stream that flashest nhite, 
Deepen Hig Ciiy voice with the deepening of the night. 
All along the valley, wliere thy ^vaters flow, 

I w^lk’cPwith one I loved two and thirty years ago. 
All along the valley while 1 walk'd to-day, 

The two and tjiirty years were a mist tliat rolls away ; 
For all along the valley, down thy rocky beni 
Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead, 
And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree, 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me. 


THE FLOWER , 

Once in a golden hour^ 

I cast to earth a 8#c^. 

Up there canid a flo^wer. 

The people said, a weed. 

To and fro they wont 

♦ Thro’ my garden-l^wer, 

And muttpring disc'Ontent 

Cursed jne and my flower. 

Then it grew' so tall 

• It wore a crown of light, 

But thieves from o’er the wall 

Stole tlie seed by night. 

Sow’d it^ar and aide 
By cvefry town and tower. 
Till all the people cried 
* Splendid is the flow^cr.’ 

Read my little fable^: 

« He that runs may read. • 
Moed can /ais<^ the flowers now 
» For all have got the seed. 

And some are pretty enough, 
And^somo are poor iryic^ ; 
And now again the people * 
••Call it but a w^eed. 
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Fair is her cdtti|ge in its place, 

Where yon broad water sweetly slowly < glides. 
It sees iti^lf from thatch to base ' 

Dream in the sliding tides. 

rt ^ < f 

And fairer she, but ah how soon to die ! 

Her quiet dream of life this hour may cease. 
Her peaceful being slowly passes by 
To some more perfect peace. 


, THE ISLET 
¥ 

* Whither, 0 whither, loVe, shall we go, 

For a score of sweet little summers or so ? ’ 
The sweet little wife of the singer said, 

On the day that follow’d the day she w^«‘wed, 
‘ Whither, O whitlyjr, love, shall we go ? ’ 

And the singer shaking his early head 
Turn’d as he sat, and struck ahe keys 
There at his right with a sudden crash, 
Singing, 'and shall it b^ over the seas' 

With 'a crew that is neither rude nor rash, 

But a bevy of Eroses applo-cheek’d, 

In a shallop of crystal ivory-b^k'd, 

With a satin sail of a ruby glow, 

To a sweet little Eden on earth that I know, 
A mountain islet pointed and peak’d ; 

Waves on a diamond shingle dash, 

Cataract brooks to (the ocean run, 
Fairily-dclinate palaces shine ^ ^ 

Mixt with myrtle and dad with vine. 

And overstream’d and dlvery-streak’d ‘ 

With ntany a rivulet high against the Sun 
The facets of tlj^e glorious mountfim flash 
Above the valleys of palm and pine.' 

* Thither, 0 thi^er, love, let us go.’ 
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* No, no, no ! • 

Por in all tkat efi^uisite isle, my dear, 

Thei]p is •but one bird with a musical throat, 
And his compass is but of a single' note, 

That it makes one weary to hear.’ 

m 

* Mock mo not ! mock me not ! love, let us go/ 
‘ No. love, no. 

For the bud ever breaks into bloom on the tree, 
And a storm never wakes on the lonely sea, 

And a worm is there in tlie lonely wood, 

Tiiat pierces the liver and blackens the blood. 
And makes it a borrow to be/ 


A DEDICATION 

Dear, ne<r and true— no true^Time himself 
Can prove you, tho^ he make you evermore 
Dearer and nearer, the rapid of life 
Shoots to the /all — take this and pray that he, 
Who uTote it, lK>nouring your sweet faith in him, 
May^trust himself ; and spite of praise and scorn. 
As one who feels the immeasurable world. 

Attain the wise indifference of the wise ; 

A^ after Autumn ^last — if left to pass 
His autumn into seeming-leafless days — 

Draw toward the long frost and longest night, 
Wearing his wisdom Tightly, like the fruit 
Which in our winter woodlan^ looks a flower.^ 

^ The fruit of the Spindle-tree {Euanffmw Europaeue), 
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While about tho shore of Mona those Neronian legion- 
aries ^ 

Burnt and broke tho grove and altar of 'the Druid And 
Druidess, 

Far in the East BoadicAa, standing loftily charioted, 

Mad and maddening all that heard her in her fierce 
volubility, 

Girt by half the tribes of Britain, nc^ar the colony Camu- 
lodune, , 

Yell’d and j^hnok’d botwen^n her daughters o’er a wild 
confederacy. ^ 


‘ They that scorn the tribek and call us Britain’s bar- 
barous populaces, 

Did they hear rne, wotild they listen, did they pity me 

Shall 1 het^d them in tf^icir anguish ? shall I brook to be 
supplicatcrd ? 

Hear Icenian, Catieuchlanian, hear (Soritanian, Trinobant ! 

Must their ever-ravening eagle’s beak and talon anni- 
hilate us ? ' 

Tear the noble heart of Britain, Irave it gorily quiv6ring ? 

Hark an answer, Britain’s raven ! bark and blacken 
innumerable, 

Blacken round the liotnan carrion, make the carcass a 
skeleton. 

Kite and kestrel, wolf and wolfkin, from tho wilderness, 
wallow in it, ^ 

Till the face of Bel Ijo brighten’d, Taranis be propitiated. 

Lo their coloivy half -dt'f ended ? lo thejr colony, Camu- 
lodune ! a 

There the horde of Roman rohberrs mock at a‘ barbarous 
advor^ry. 

There the hivo of^ Roman liars wofship a gluttonous 
emperor-idiOt. 

Such is Rome, and this her deity: hear it, Sph?t of 

Cassivelaim ! ’ 
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‘ Hear it, Gods 1 the Gods have heard O Icenian, 
O Coriianiitn ! • • • 

Doubt not^e the Gods have answer’d, Catieuchlanian, 
Tilnobant. 

These h%ve told us all their anger in miraculouB utter* 
•ances, 

Thunder, a flying fire in heaven, a murmur hoard 
* aerially, • * 

Phantom sound of blows descending, moan of an enemy 
massacred, 

Phantom wail of women and children, multitudinous 
agonies. 

Bloodily flow’d the^ Tamesa rolling phantom bodies of 
horses and men ; 

Then a phantom colony -sfnoulder’d t>n# the refluent 
estuary' ; 

Lastly yonder yestcr-even, sudcUttfly giddily totlering-- 

There was one who watc4i’d and told me- down th<'ir 
statue of Victory fell. ^ 

JLo their prwious Roman bantling, lo tln^ cohmy (Vimu* 
lodidic, / 

Shall we t^ac^h it a Rr)maii lessoa ? shall we t^arc^ to bc^ 
pitiful ? • 

Shall we deal with it as an infant If sliall dandle it 
amorously^? 

• 

‘ Usar leeniaii, (’atieuchlanian. hear CoritaiiilVn, Trino- 
bant ! 

While I roved about the for<*«t, long and bitterly iiic^li- 

, tating, • 

TIhero I heard them in \he darkness, at tlu? mystical 
ceremony, 

ixKJStdy robed in flying raiment, sang the terrible pro- 
phetesses. ^ , 

Fear not, isle of bkjwing woodland, Jsle of silv&ry 
parapets ! * * 

Tho’ the^ftoman eagles shadow thet:, tho’ the gathering 
enemy narrow th<*e, • 

Thou shall wax and he shall dwindle, thou shall be the 
«mighty ono j^t ! * • 

Tlune the ^^erty, Inline the glory, thine the deeds to 
*be jelobratod, 
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Thine tlie myriad-roUing ocean, light, and ahadow ii- 
limitabib, , ^ 

Thine the lands of lasting summer, many-blossoming 
Paradises, * * 

Thine the North and thine the South and thine the 
battle-thunder of God.” * 

So they chanted : how siiall Britain light upon auguries 
happier V « * t 

So they chanted in the darkness, and there cometh a 
victory now. 

* Hoar Icenian. Catieuchlanian. hear Coritanian, Trino- 
bant ! 

Mo the wife of rich Prasutagus, ^ me the lover of 
liberty, , , « . 

Me they seized and me they tortured, mo they lashM and 
humiliated, « 

Me the sport of ribald Veterans^ mine of ruffian violators ! 
See they sit, they hide th^ir faces, miserable in ignominy ! 
Whorefore in mo burnSt an anger, not by blo^ to bo 
satiatc^d. i 

Lo the palaces and th^ temple, lo the coloiry C6mulo- 
diine ! * 

There they ruled, and thcnco tpey wasted all the 
floiirisliing territory, , 

Thither at their will they haled the yellqw-ringleted 
Britonoss— ^ 

Bloodily, bloodily fall the battle-axe, unexliaust^d, in- 
exorable. 4 

Shout leenian, Catieuchlanian, shout Coritanian, Trino- 
• bant, " \ 

Till the victim hear within aiid yearn to hurry precipi- 
touslv 

Like the leaf in a roaring whirtwind, like the smoke in 
< a hurricane whirP^* < < 

Lo the colony^ there they rioted* in the city of Ciino- 
tehne ? * ^ 

There theytdrank in cups of emerald, there at tables of 
ebony lay, 

Rolling on their pprple couches in their <.endf9r eilenniif>cy . 
Thor© they dwelt and there they rioted ; thi^re — therd — 
they dwell no njore. 
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Burst the gates, and burn the palaces, break the works of 
the statuary, ^ , 

Take the hoaty Roman h6ad and sliatter it, hold it 
al^mihablo, 

Cut the Roman boy to pieces in his lust and voluptuous- 
ness, 

Lafih the maiden into swooning, me they laslfd and 
« humiliated, • 

Chop the breasts from off the mother, dash the brains 
of the little one out. 

Up my Britons, on 1113^ chariot, on my cliargers, trample 
them under us.’ 

So the Queen Bpadic^, standing loftily charioted, 
Brandishing in her hand a daft and rolling glances lioness-* 
like, * • 

Yell’d and shrieked lx‘tween her daughters in her fierce 
volubility. • 

Till her people all aroutftl the royal chariot agitatcHl, 
Madl^’ dastrd the darts togotlicr, writhing barbarous 
lineaments, • 

Made tllfe^noisc of frosty w^oodjauds, whtm they shiver 
in January, • 

Roar’d as when the rolling breakers boom and blanch on 
the precipices, • 

Yell’d as when the winds of winter tear an oak on a 
promemtory. . 

So vhe silent colony hearing her tumultuous adversaries 
Clash* the darts and on the buckler heal with rapid 
'unanimous hand, 

Thought on all her Sv^il tyrannies, all her pitiless avarice, 
TiU she felt the heart within her fall and flutter tremu- 
lously, * 

Then her pulses at the glamouring of lu^r enemy fainted 
away. • • 

Out*of evil evil^ flourishes, out of tyranny tyranny buds. 
Ran the land* with Roman slaughter, multitudinous 
agonies. ^ 

Perish’d many a maid and matron, many a valorous 

Pcill t^e colckiy, *city, and citadel^ Isondon, Verulani, 
, CamuMdne. ^ 


23 , 
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THE CAPTAIN . 

A I.SGBND*OF THE HAVlT 

I 

[First published in Sihction/:, 1865.] 

He that only rules by terror 
‘ Doeth pjrievous wronj^. 

Deep* as Hell I count his erroi^. 

Ij(ft him hear my song. 

Bravo the Captain was : the scamon 
Made a gallant crew, 

Gallant sons of English frc^enien, 

Sailors hold and true. ^ 

But they liated Ins oppression, 

Hlei'n he was and rash ; 

So for ev<‘rv light transgression 
Doom’d (h '^m to the lash. 

Day by day more Karsh and cruel 
»oem’d tiie*(’aptain’H mood. 

Secret wrath •lik<* smot tier’d fuel 
Burnt in ojich man’s blood. 

Y(!t lie hoper to purehaso glory, 

1Io]xmI to make the name 
Of his vessel great in stnry, 

Wheresoe’er he came. , 

So they past by ca|K‘H and islands, 

' Many a harbour-mouth, 

Sailing under palmy Jiighlands 
Far within the South. 

On a day when they wefe going 
O’er tlie lone expanse. 

In tlie north, her canvas flowing. 

Rose a ship of France. 

Then the C’aptain’s colour heightened, 
J<v/ful came his speech : ' 

But a cloudy gladness *lighteii*d 
In the eyes of each, ® 

‘ Uia.se,’ he said : the ship flew forward. 
And the wind did blow ; 

Stately^ lightly, went she iTorw^ard, 

Till she near’d the foe.*' 
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Hien they look'd at him they hated, 

Had what*Uiey desired : * 

Mute i^ith folded arms they iK’aited — 

• Not a gun was fired. 

But they heard tlie foeman's thunder 
* Roaring out their doom ; 

All the air was torn in sunder, 

Cras4iing wont the boom, • 

Spars were splinter’d, deijks were shatter’d. 
Bullets fell like rain ; 

Over mast and deek w€*re scatter’d 
Blood and brains of men. 

S^>ar8 were splinter'd ; decks were broken : 

Every mdlher’s son — 

Down titey dropt — nA word wasr sjioken — 
Each beside his gun. 

On the deeks as they wep? lying. 

Were their face)& grim. 

In their blocxl, as they May dying, 

Did they smile on hini. 

Those*, in whom he had reliance 
R>r his noble name, ^ 

With one smijo of still de6ar)C!e 
Sold him mito shame. 

Shame and wrath his lieart confounded, 
fie turn’d and red, 

» Till himself was deadly wounded 
• Falling on the dead. 

Dismal error ! fi*arful slaughU*r ! 

Years hav# wander’d by, 

Side by sidolieneath the water 
Crew and Captain lie : 

TheitD the sunlit ocean tosses 
O’er them mo81dering^ 

And the lonely .s<mbird crosses 
With One wAft of the wing. 
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THREE SONNETS TO A COQUETTE 

[First published in Selections^ 18G6.] 

1 

Caress’d or chidden by the dainty hand, 

And Hinging airy tribes this or that. 

Light Hope at Beauty’s call would perch and stands 
And run thro’ every change of sharp and flat ; 

And Fancy came and at her pillow sat, 

Wlien Sleep had bound her in his rosy band, 

And chased away the still-recurring gnat, 

And woke her with a lay from fairy land. 

But now they live with Beauty les^ and loss, 

For Hope }» Gther Hope and wanders far, 

Nor cares to lisp in love’s delicious creeds ; 

And Fancy watches h^.tho wilderness, 

Poor Fancy sadder than a ij»ingle star. 

That sots at twilight in a land of reeds. * 

f 

II 

The form, the form alohe Ls eloquent ! 

A nobler yearning nbvor broke her rest 
Than but to dance and sing, be* gaily drest, 

And win all eyes with all accomplishment : 

Yet in the waltzing-circle os w^e went, 

My fancy made me for a moment blest * ^ 

To And my heart so near the beauteous breast 
That once liad power to rob it of content. 

A moment came the tenderness of^tears, 

' The phantom of a wish that onCe could move, 

A ghost of passion that no smiles restore — 

For ah ! the slight coquette, she cannot love. 

And if you kissed her feet a thousand years. 

She etill would taUb the praise, ana care no more* 

in 

Wan S(!ulptor, w'eepest thou to take the cast 
Of those Mead lineaments that near thee lie ? 

Or soiTowest thou, pale Painter, for the past, 

In {minting some dead friend from memory ? 

Weep on : Imyond his object Love can : 

His object lives : more cause to weep have .1 : • 
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My tears, no t^rs of love, ate flowing fast, 

No tears of loy^ but tears that l^ve can die. 

I pledge her not in any cheerful cup, 

Nor cine to sit beside her where we sits — 

Ah pity — ^liint it not in human tones, 

Bpt b^tho it into earth and close it up 
With. secret death for ever, in the pits 

Which come green Christmas cnams with weary 
banes. 


ON A MOURNER 

I Firaf published in SeUctionSp 1865.] 


Nattjbb, so far as in her lice, 

Imitates God, and* turns ncr face 
To every land beneath the skies, 

Counts nothing that sius meets with base. 
But lives and loves in e^ery place; 


Fills out the homely quickset-screens, 

And m^kes the p*ur;>lo lilac ri|>e, 

Steps irom her airy hill, and grec^ns 

The swamp, where hums the dropping snipe, 
• With moss and braided marish-pipe ; 


III 

And on thy heart a finger lays, 

Saying, ‘ Beat quicker, for the time 
Is pleasant, and the wockIs and ways 
Ai^ pleasant, arid the ijcech and lime * 

Puft forth and feel a gladder clime.* 

• • • 


• 

And murmurs of a deeper voice, 

Going before to some far shrine, 

Teach that %ick heart the ataon^cr choice, 
Tii^^ll thydife one way incline 
. ^With one widp will that qlosos thine. 
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lAnd when Itho zoning eve has di6d 

Where yon dark valleys wind forlorn, • 
Come Hope and Memory, spouse and bride, 
Vrocn out the borders of the morn, 

With that fair child betwixt them borz^. 

fi vr 

And when no mortal motion jars 

The blackness round the tombing sod. 
Thro* silence and the trembling stars 

Comes Faith from tracts no feet have trod 
And Virtue, like a household go^ 

vii 

Promising ^‘mpire ; such as those 

That om^e at dead*pf night did greet 
'rroy*s wandering prince, so that ho rose 
With sacrifice, while ull the fleet 
Had rest by stony hills of Crete. 

THE vicrriM 

[Fir8t publiflbod in Goad Wordn, Jtin., 18G8.] 

I 

A PLAcrcTE upon the p<%oplo full, 

A famine after laid them low. 

Then thorpe and byre arose in fire. 

For on them brake the suddefi fot^ ; 

So thick they died the people cried 

‘ The Gods are moved against the land.* 
The Priest in horror about lus altar 
To Thor and Odin Jjifted a liand. 

‘ Help, us from famine 
And plague and strife ! 

What wouid you have of us i 
Hn\nan life ? 

Wore it our nearest, 

Were it eur^' dearest, 

(AnsAver, O ansAver) 

We give you his life.V 
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# It 

But gtjU the foeuiaii spoiTd and burned, 

*And cattle died, and det^r in wood, 

AtK^ bird in air, and hslics turn’d 
I And whiten’d all tlie rolling flood ; 

And dead men lay all over tTn‘ wi^», 

Or do\fa in a furrow scathed with flame : 
And ever and ay the Pries! Iiuod moan’d 
Till at last it seem’d that an answer came : 
The King is happy 
In child and wife ; ^ 
lake ytjiu his nearest, 

Take you his dearest. 

Give us a life.* * 


• III 

The Priest went out by he^th and hill ; 

Tlje King was hunting in the wild ; 

• They iound the mother sittring still ; 

She cast her arms about Ihe child. 

The child was only eight surnmerH old, 

His beauty sAl with his years inerea.sed, 
}lis face \fa8 ruddy, hi.s hair was gold, 

He swrn’d a victim due to the prust,. 

* Tile Pri^^st exulted, 

^ ' And cri<‘d with joy, 

* Here is^iis nearest, 

Here is Ifi.s dearest, 

We tak€5 the boy.* 


IV 

• • ^ 

The King Feturnc»d from out the wild, 

H<j^ bore but little game in hand; 

The mother said ‘ They have taken tlu child. 
To spill his blood and heal the land : 

^The land* is sick, the people di^mged, 

And l^light and famine on all the lea : 
fTlte hofy Gods, they must be t^ppeased, 

•SO I pray yNM tell Hie t/uth to me. 
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Tiioy have taken our ran. 
They will have his lifet 
Is M your nearest ? 

Is he your dearest ? 
(Answer, 0 answer) 

Or I, the wife ? ’ 


The King bent low, with hand on brow, 

He stay’d his arms upon his knee : 

* O wife, what use to answer now ? 

For now the Priest has judged for mo.’ 

The King was shaken with ho'iy fear ; 

‘ The /xods,’ bo said, ‘ would have chosen well ; 
Yet both are near, attd both are dear. 

And which th'e, dearest I cannot tell ! ’ 

But the Priest was happy, 

His victim Aon, 

* Wo have kis nearest. 

We have h’s dearest. 

His only sen ! ’ 


VI 

The rites prepared, the victim baiAd, 

The knife uprising toward the blow. 

To the altar-stone she sprang alone, 

‘ Me, me, not him, my darling, no ! ’ 

He caught her away with a sf'dden cry ; 

Suddenly from him brake the wife. 

And shrieking * / am his dearest, I — 

I am his dearest 1 ’ rush’d on the knife. 
And the Priest was happy, 

‘ O, Father' Odin, 

We give you a life. • 

Which was his nearest ? 
r^Which was his dearest ? 

The Gods have answered : 

We give them the wife ! ’ 
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ON A'SPITEFUL LETTEBT 

* [First published in Once a ITecit* Jan. 4, 1868.] 

, Hiftts, it is here — the close of the year, 

And with it a spiteful letter. 

My name in song has done him nmich wrong, 
For himself has done much better. 

0 foolish bard, is your lot so hard. 

If men neglect your pages ? 

1 think not much of yours or of mine; 

1 hear the jroll of the ages. 

This fallen leaf, isn't fame as byef ? 

My thymes may have In^en the Stronger, 
Yet hate me not, but abid^h your lot : 

I last but a moment lodger. 

O faded leaf, isn’t fame Xh brief ? 

What room is here for*a hater ? 

Yet the yellow leaf liates (lie greener loaf, 
FoV it "hangs one moment later. 

Greater than 1— isn’t that your cry ? 

And I shall •live to sw? it. 

Well, if it be so, so it is, you know ; 

And if it be so— so be it! 

P summer leaf, isn't fame as brief ? 

But this is the time of hpllics. 

And my heart, my heart is an evergreen: 

1 hate the jtpites and the follies. 


♦WAG]|S 

[Knt published ib MatmillatCa Mafatin^, Kob., 1808.] 

Glory W warrior, glor^ of orator, glory of song. 

Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless 
sea — , • , , 

Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong— 
JNay, Iwrtf she aim’d not at glory, no lover of glory she : 
Gjv8 her the gloj^r iA going on, ilnd still to be. 
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The wages of< sin is death : if the wages of Virtue be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the 
worm and the fly ? ' • 

She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seals of the just, 
To ntst in a golden grove, or to bask in a sumiAer sky : 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 


LUCRETIUS 

[FirHt publisihed in Macmillans Magazine, May, 18 G 8 .] 

LaciLiA, wedded to Lucretius, found 
Her muster (?(jjd<; for wlujn the morning flush 
Of passion and the first embrace had died 
Bctwetin ther!i, tho* Ik^^loved her none the less, 

Yet often wlieri the woman h^rd his foot 
Kcfturn from pacings in the field, and ran 
I'o greu^t him witii a kiss, the master took 
Small notice, or austerely, for— his mind < 

Half buried in some weightier argument, « 

Or fancy-borne perhaps upon tho pise 
And long roll of the Hexameter — hg past 
To turn and ponder those three hundred scrolls 
Li5ft by the Teacher whom he hold divine. , 

She brook.’d it not ; but wrathful, petulant, , 
Dreaming some rival, sought and found a witch , 
Who brew’d the philtre which had power, they saiJ, 
To lead an errant passion home a^sin. 

And this, at times, she mingled wifli liis drink. 

And this destroy’d him ; for the wicked broth 
Confused the chcniic labour of the blood. 

And tickling the brute brain wLhin the man’s 
Mad'i havock among thdse tender cells, and check’d 
His power to sliape : he loath’d himself ; and once 
After a tempest woke upon a morn 
That mock’d him with returning calm, and cried, 

^ Storm in the night ! .for thrice *I hearc) the rain 
Rushing ; and on6e the flash of a t^hunderboit — 
Methought I never saw so fierce a fork — 

Struck out the streaming moufiialn-stde, and slfoiy’d, 
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A riotous coufluence^of watercourses 
Blanching and ^billowing in a hollow of it, 

Where ^11 Wilt yester-eve was dusty-dry. 

* StoririP, and what dreams, yc holy Gods, what dreams ! 
For %rico I waken’d after dreams. Percliance 

do but rc(;ollect the dreams that corno 
Just ere the waking : terrible ! for it seem’d 
A void was made in Nature ; all her bonds 
Crack’d ; and I saw* the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her myriad univcTse, 

Ruining along tlu^ illimitable inane, 

Fly on to clash togother again, and mak<$ 

Another and anotiicr frame of things • , 

For ever : that w'as mine, my dream, 1 knew it — 

Of and belonging to me, as the dc^g 

With inward yelp and resj^lcsH f^)refoot plies 

His function of the woodland : but the next ! 

1 thought that all the blood by l^ylla sJu^d 
Came drivjng rainlike down agaii| on earth, 

.\nd where it dash’d the reddentng meadow’, sprang 
No dragon warriors fryin Cadrnean ttjeih. 

For these I thought jiy dream would show to me, 

But girls, Hetairai, curious in their art, 

Hired aniinalisnfa, vile as those that made 
The mulberry-faced Dictator’s orgies worse • 

Than aught they fable of the <|uiet Gods. 

And l^alnds they mixt, and ycdl’d and round me drove 
In narrowing circles I yell’d again 
Half-suffocated, and Aiprarig up, and saw’ — 

W&B it the first beam of my latest day ? 

' Tlicn, then, from utte> gloom stood out (he breasts. 
The breasts ,of Helen, and hoverftigiy a sword » 

Now over and now under, now direct, 

Pointed itself to pierce, but sank down shamed 
At all thaf beauty ; and as 1 stared, a fire, » 

The lire that left a roofless Ilion, 

Sliot out of th^m, %nd scorch’d me ^lat I woke. 

* f 

‘ Is#thi8 thy* vengeance, holy Venus, thine, 

Because* 1» would no^ ont$ (d thine own doves, 
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Not ev’n ^^rose, were offer’d to thee ? thine. 
Forgetful how my rich prooemion' makps 
Thy glory fly along the Italian field, 

In lays that will outlast thy Deity ? 

‘ Deity ? nay, thy worshippers. My tongue 
Trips, or I s|^ak profanely. Which of these 
Angers thee most, or angers thee at all ? 

Not if thou be’st of those who far aloof 
From envy, hate and pity, and spite and scorn, 
Live the great life which all. our greatest fain 
Would fouow, center’d in eternal calm. 

‘Nay, if thou can’st, O Qoddei&s, like ourselves 
Touch, andcbe touch’d, then would I cry to thee 
To kiss thy Mayors, roll thy tender arms 
Round him, and kdl^p him from the lust of blood 
That makes a steaming slsbughter-house of Rome. 

‘ Aye, but I moanij, not thee ; I meant not her. 
Whom all the pines of Ida shook to see 
Slide from that quiet heaven of hers, and tempt 
The Trojan, wliile hm neat-herds were abroad; 

Nor her that o’er her wounded^ hunter wept 
Her Deity false in human-amoibus tears ; 

Nor whom her beardless apple-arbitci 
Dee.ided fairest. Rather, O ye Gods, 

Poet-like, as the great Sicilian called * 

Calliope to grace his golden verse — * 

Aye, and this Kypris also— did J take 
That popular name of thine to shadow forth 
The all-generating powers and genial heat 
Of Nature, when she strikes through the thick blood 
Of cattle, and light is lai^e and lambs are glad 
Nosing the motherV udder, and the bird 
Makes his lieart voice amid the blaz^ of flowers : 
Which things appear the work of mighty Gods. 

• * 

* The Grods ! and if I go my work is left 
Untiniah’d — if I. go. The Go^, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of worid and world. 

Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a. wind, , 

Nor ever falls thh least wkite> Bta;|; of snow, ^ 
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Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of l)uman sorrow mounts to ma^ 

Tlieir sacred everlasting calm ! and suck. 

Not allf so fine, nor so divine a calm» 

Not such, nor all unlike it, man may gain 
Letting his own life go. The Gods, the Gods 1 
If all be atoms, how then should the Gods 
Bding atomic «not be dissoluble, ^ 

Not follow the great law Y My master held 
That Gods there are, for all men so belic^ve. 

I prest my footsteps into his, and meant 

Surely to lead my Memmius in a train 

Of flowery clauses pnward to the proof 

That Gods there are, and deathless. Meanti ? I meant ? 

I have forgotten what I m&.nt : niy tniad 

Stumbles, and all my faeulties arc^ lamed. 

‘Look where another of our •Gods, the Sun, 

Apollo, Delius, or of older use^ 

All-seeing Hyperion — what you»wi!l — 

Has mounted yonder; since he* never sware, 

Except hi# wrath were wreak’d*,^>n wretclunl man. 
That he would only ehine among the dead 
Hereafter ; tales ! V>r never yet on earth 
Could dead flefh creep, or bits of roasting ox 
Moan rouiijd the spit — nor knows he wliat he sees ; 
King of the East altho* he seem, and girt * 
With«song and flame, arid fragrance, slowly lifts 
His^golden feet on those empurpled stairs 
That climb into tli^ windy halls of h<?aven ; 

And here he glances on^an eye new-born. 

And gets for greeting but a wail of pain ; 

And here he, stays upon a freezing orb 
That fain would gaze d^n hiip to the last : 
An(>heTenipon a yellow' eyelid falPn « 

And cloBod oy \hoso Who mourn a friend in vain. 

Not thaakful that his troubles are no more. 

And me, altho’ his fire is on my face • 

Blinding, he sees not, nor at ail can tell 
Whether I mean^iis day to end iflys^^lf, 

Or lend to Plato where he says. 

That -nysn like soldiers njay not quit the post 
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Allotted by the Gods : but he that holds 
The Gods arc careless, wherefore need he care 
Greatly for them, nor rather plunge at once, 

Being troubled, wholly out of sight, and sink 

Past eartliquake — aye, and gout and stone, that break 

Body toward death, and pjusy, death-in-life, ’ 

And wretch(!(L age — and worst disease of all. 

Thfise prodigicL of inyriiul nakednesses, 

And twisted shapes of lust, unspeakable. 

Abominable, strangers at my hearth 
Not welcome, harpies miring every dish, 

The phantom liusks of something foully done, 

And fleeting thro’ tlio boundless universe. 

And blasting the long quiet of my ‘•breast 
With animal, |heat and di>e insanity. 

‘ How should the mind, except it loved them, cla.sp 
These idols to hersclt ^ or do they fly 
Now thinner, and now/thiekiTr, like the flakes 
111 a fall of snow, and so press in, perforce 
Of multitude, as crowds tliat in an hour 
Of civic tumult jam tec doors, and bear , 

The keepers down, arfJ throng, their rags and tliey. 

The basest, far into that couneil-nall 

Where sit tlio best and stateliest At the land ? 

* Can I not fling this horror off me again. 

Seeing with how great ease Nature can sinfle, 

Balmier and nobler from her bath of storm, 

At random ravage ? and liovv easily 

'riie mountain there lias cast his cloudy slough. 

Now towering o’er him in seronesE air, 

A mountain o’er a mountain', aye, and witliin 
All hollow as the hopes and fears of men. 

tBut who was he, that in the garden snaifed 
PicuB and Faiinus, rustic Gods ? «. a talc^ 

To laugh at — more to laugh at in myself — 

For look ! *what is it ? there ? yon arbutus * 

Totters ; a noiseless riot underneath 

Strikes through theP'Wood, sets all the topis quivering — 

The mountain quickens into Nymph and Faun ; 

And her© an Oread, and this w*ay she runb 
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Before the rest — A satyr, a satyr, so© — 

Follouis ; but him I proved impossible ; 
Twy-natured i« no hature : yet he draws 
Nearer^ and nearer, and I scan him now 
Beastlier than any phantom of his kind 
That ever 'butted his rough brother-brute 
Foi* lust or lusty blood or provender : 

I Jiate, abhor, spit, Hi(‘ken at him ; anc^ she 
Loathes him as well ; such a precipitate heel. 
Fledged as it were with Men ury’s ankle-wing, 
Whirls her to mo : but will she fling herself, 
Shameless upon me ? Catch lier, goat foot : nay, 
Hide, hide them, million-myrtled w!ldernt?HH, 

And caverti-shadovtfng laurels, hide ! do I wish — 
What ? — that the bush wen; leafless ? or to wheJm 
All of tlumi in one massacre* ? O yc; fiods, 

I know yoif careless, yet, behold, ^to you 
From childly wont and ancient •use 1 call — 

1 thought I lived seeur<‘iy as ’^^urselves — 

No lewdness, narrowing envy, monkey-spit<^ 

No madness of ambition, avaru^e, none : 

No largef /east than under plavfe or pine 
With lu^ighbours laid along the ^jrass, to take 
Only such cups os Wft us friendly-w^arm, 

Affirming eacli his Avn j>hilosophy — 

Nothing to mar the sober majesties 
Of settkHl, •sweet, Epicurean life. , 

But libw it seems some unseen monst<*r lays 
His^^vkst and filthy hands upon my will. 

Wrenching it backward into his ; and sj)oils 
My bliss in being ; and it was not great ; 

For save when shutting reasons up in rhythm. 

Or Heliconian honey in living words, 

To make a truth less h^rsh, I often grew 
Tired of so milch within our litlle life, 

Or df 80 little in ourjittlc life — * 

Poor little life that toddles half an hour 
CJrown’d %ith a flower or two, and there ai\ end — 
And since the nobler nle^sure seems to fade, 

Why should I, be^^stlike as I find jnyself, 

Nc^* manlike end mys<;lf ? — our privih^e — 

What beast* lias heart to do it ? And wliat man. 
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What Roman ^vould be dragg’d in triumfdi thus ? 
Not I ; not" tie, who bears one name with her, 

Whoso dctath-biow struck the dateless doom of kings, 
Wiien, brooking not the Tarquin in her veins, * 

She made her blood in sight of Collatine . 

And all his peers, flushing the guiltless air, 

Spout from the maiden fountain in her heart. 

And from it sprang the Commonwealth,, which breaks 
As 1 am breaking now ! 

‘ And therefore now 
Jjct her, that is the womb and tomb of all. 

Great Nature, take, and forcing far apart 
Those blind beginnings that have lhado mo man. 

Dash them enevv together*' at her will 
Through all lier eyeles — into man once mope, 

Or beast or bird or ts^h. or opulent flower — 

But till this cosmic order ev^rywihero 
Shatter’d into one earthquake in one day 
Oacks all to pie<' 08 , — ^fnd that hour perhaps 
Is not HO far whcMi momentary man , 

Sliall seem no more a j^something to himself^, 

But he, his hopi's ana hates, his ,liomes and fanes. 

And even his bones long laid wij^in tlio grave, 

The very side's of the grave itself shall pass, 

Vanishing, atom and void, atom and ^^oid^ 

Into Ihe^unseen fur ever, — till that hour, 

My golden work in which I told a truth 
That stays the rolling Ixionian wheel, 

And numbs the Fury’s ringlet-snake, and plucks 
The mortal soul from out immortal liell, 

Shall stand : aye, surely : tnen it fails at last 
And perishes as I must ; for O Thou, 

Passionless bride, divine Trailquillity, 

Ytiarn’d after by the wisest of the wise, 

Who fail to find thee, being as ihou art 
Without one pleasure and without one pain^ 

Howbeit I** know thou surely must be mine 
Or soon or late, yet out of season, thus 
I woo thee roughly, for thou carest^ not 
How roughly men may woo thee so they ^ win — 

Thus — thus : the soul flies out, and dies in the air/ 
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With that he .drove the knife into his side : 

She heard him raging, heard liim fall ; raA in, « 
Beat breast, fore hair, cried out upon herself 
As having* fail’d in duty to him, shriek'd 
That she but meant to vrin him back, fell on him, 

Clsf p’d,*kip’d him, wail’d : he answer’d, ‘ Care not thou ! 
What matters ? All is over : Fare thee well ! ’ 




APPElrfDIX 


OF POEMS NOT TN(’LUDED IN THE 
AUTHOR'S FINAL EDITION 

TIMBUCTOO 

(First publishfHi in 1829.] 

Deop in that liotiji^aunied inland lies 
A mystic city, ^oal of hifi^h ciftpnVc. 

— Chapman. 

• 

I STOOD u}><)n tho Mount4un w?iich oVrlooks 
The narrow seas, wLin^* rapic^ interval 
Parts Afric from gn‘<iii Euroix*, when the Sun 
Had fall’n below th* Atlaiitie,aand above 
Thewlcnt heavens were bleneh’d with fac*ry Hgld, 
“Uncertain whether faery light ‘or cloud. 

Flowing South wai^, and the cruisms of deep, deep bine 
Slumber’d unfathoi)iuhi€\ and the stars 
Were flooded ovA with clear glory and pale. 

1 ga'/ed upon the sheeny coast bt»yoiid, 

Tliere where the tiianl of old Time infix'd 
liixiita of his prowess, pillars high 
)x>ng time erased from Earth : even as the S<*u 
, When weary of wild inroad build««th up 
Huge mounds wjjereby to stay his yeasty w'aves. 

And much 1 mu]ft*d on legends cjuaint and old 
Which whilom won tho hearts of all on Earth 
Toward thoir brightness, ev’n as flame draws air ; 

But had^their being in the heart of man 
As air is th’ life of fl?nie ; an(} thou wert Ihc^n 
A centx>>r’d glory-circled memory, ^ 

Divincst Atalantis, ^whorti the waves 
Have buried dt^p, and thou of later name, 

ImpflHal Eldorado, roof'd wdth gold : ^ 

Shadows to which, d(*spitc all shocks of Change, 

Alt on-set of capricious Accident, 

Men clung witb yearning Hope wAch. would not dj 
As whc|^in some great City where the walls 
Shake, and the streets with ghastjy faces throng’d, 

1^ ;uttfer iorth a suutehranea/i voice. 
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Among the inner columns far retired 
At midnignt, in the lone Aoropolie, 

Before the awful Genius of the place 
Kneels the pale Priestess in deep faith, the while . 
Above her head the Wei^k lamp dips and winks 
Unto the fearful summoning without: 

Nathicss she ever clasps the marble knees. 

Bathes the cold hand with tears, and gazeth on 
Those eyes wnich wear no light but that i/herewith 
Her phantasy informs them. 


Where are ye, 

*rhrones of the Western wave, fair Islands green ? 
Where are your moonlight halls, your cedam glooms. 
The blossoming ab 3 rBses of your hilli^? 

Your flowering Capes, and your gold-sanded bays 
Blown rouaJ vith happy airs of odorous winds t 
Where are the infinite ways, which. Seraph-trod, 
Wound thro* your g.eat Elysian solitudes, 

Whose lowest depths Vera, as with visible love. 

Fill'd with Divine efTuijence, enroumfused. 

Flowing between the clear and polish'd s^ms, 

And ever circling round their emerald cones 
In coronals and gloricj, such as gird * 

The unfading foreheof^s of the Saints in Hcavfm ? 

For nothing visible, they say, hod, birth 

In that blest ground, but it was play'd about 

With its ijeculiar glory. Then I raised 

My voice and cried, ' Wide Afric, doth thy Sun 

I.jghtcn, thv hills enfold a City os fair 

Am those which starr'd the night o’ the elder World? 

Or is the rumour of thy Timbuotoo 

A dream as frail as those of ancient Time ? ’ 

A curve of whitening, flashing, ebbing light ! 

A rustling of white wings ! the bright descent 
Of a young Seraph ! and he stood beside me 
There on tbe ridge, and ]ook’<|Jnto my face 
With his unutterable, I shining orbs. 

So that with hasty motion 1 did veil 
My vision with both hands, and saw before me 
Such colour'd spots as dance athfrart the eyes 
Of thostf^ that gaee upon the noonday Son. * 

Girt with a zone of fuwhtng gold beneath 

His breast, and qompaas'd round about his brow 

With triple aroh ol everchanging bows. 

And circled with the glory of living li^t 
And akeibation of all hues* he ^rtood. 
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* O child mui, why muaa yoa here alone 
Upon the Hountein* on the dreame df old * 

Which fill’d the earth with passing lovdiness, 
^^ich^flung strange music on the howhng winds.. 
And odours TApt from remoto Paradise T 
Thy sense is ofo«’d with dull mortality ; 

I Thy spirit fetterM with the bond of clay : 

Open thine eyes and see.’ 

1 look’d, but not 

I^on his face, for it was wonderful 
With its exoe^ing briglitness, and the light 
Of the great Angel Mind which look'd from out- 
The starry glowing of his restless eyes. 

I felt my soul g{'ow mighty, and my spirit ' 

With supernatural excitation bound 
Within me, and my nientdl eye grew lar^ 

With such a vast circumference of ihouf^t. 

That in my vanitv 1 seem'd to««tand 
Upon the outward verge and dound alone 
Of full beatitude. Eadh failirig sense, 

As with a momentary flash of light 
Grew thrillingly distinct and IWMsn. I saw 
The^smallest grain that dappled the dark Earth,. 
'The iiSdistinctest atom in decp^ir, 

The Moon’s white pities, and the Opal width 
Of her small gloinng lakes, her silver heights 
Unvisited with dew of vagrant cloud. 

And the uraounded, undescended depth 
Of her^biack hollows. The clear Galaxy 
rHom of its hoary lustre, wonderful. 

Distinct and vivid with sharp points of light. 

Blaze within blaze, an unimagin'd depth 

And, harmony of . planet-girded suns 

And moon-encircM planets, wheel In wheel, 

Arch’d the wan sapphire. Nay — ^the hum of men. 
Or other thinn talking in unknown tongues. 

And notcyi of misy life in distant worlds 
Beat like a far wave^n my 8|ixioos ear. 

9 

A maze of pieremg, trackless, thrilling thoughts. 
Involving ana embracing each wHh ea4m, 

Rapfil as fire, inextrioaUy link’d, ^ « 

Expanding momently with eveiT sight 
And sottim which struck the palpitating sense, 

• The i88ue**of s&ong impulse, nuzma through 

* The ri^n rapt bwdn ; as when in some large lako 

* Erom ppessure of des^dant crag% which lapse 
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Disjointed, crumbling from their parent slope 
At slender interj^aJ, the level calm 
Is ridg*d with restless and increasifig spheres 
Which break upon each other, each ta effect . 
Of separate impulse, but more fleet and strong 
Than its preoursor, till the eye in vain 
Amid the wild unrest of swimming shade 
Dappled with hollow and alternate rise* 

Of interpc‘nc‘t''ated arc, w'ould scan 
l)c*flnito rouml. 


I know not if I shape* 

These things w'ith accurate similitude 
From visible objects, for but dimly now, 

1x^88 vivid than a half -forgotten dream. 

The memory of that mental excelJenl'e 

Comes o'er mc). and it may be I ent wine 

The indecision Of my present mind 

With its |iast clearness, yet it seems to me 

As oven then the tori mt of quick thought 

Al)Horl>cd mo from the* nature of itself 

With its own fleetness/^ Wliero is hi*, that borne 

Adown the sloping of ^n arrowy stream, 

Could link liis shallop to the fleeting edge, 

And muse midway wiih philosophic calm 



My thoughts which long hod gro ell'd in the slime 
Of this dull world, like dusky worms whi,^h house 
Beneath unshaken waters, but at once 
Upon oomc Earth-awakening day of Spring 
Do iMuis from gloom to glory, and aloft 
Winnow the purple, bearing on both sides 
Double display of star-lit wings, which bum. 

Fan-like and fibred with intensest l|ioom ; 

Ev'n so my thoughts, erew'hilj so low, now felt 

Unutterable buoyancy and stf^ngth 

1\> liear them upwaid through the trackless fields 

Of undofin'd existence far and Cree. 

o 

I'hon first' within the South mqt houghs 1 saw 
A wildernc'ss of spires, and uhr 3 retal pile 
Of rampart upon ramfiart, dome on dome. 

Illimitable range of battlement 
On battlement, and the Imperial height 
Of Canopy oVrcat.opicd. ' 

Behind 

In diamond light upspning the dazzling pe4ks 
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Of Pyramids .as far surpassing earth's 
As heaven than earth is fairer. Each aloft* 

Upon his nfarrow'd eminence bore fflobes 
of wheeling Suns, or Stars, or semblanoos 
Of either, showering circular abyss 
Of vuliance. But the glory of the place 
• 8to^ out a pillar'd front of burnish’d gold. 
Interminably high, if mid it were 
Or metal gion' etberial, and beneath * 

Two doors of blinding brilliance, where no gaze 
Might rest, stood op(‘n, and the eye could scan. 
Through length of (torch and valve and boundless hall, 
Part of a throne of iiery flame, wherefrom 
The snowy skirting of a garment hung. 

And glimpse of multitudes of multitudes 
That minister’d \roimd it — if I saw 
These things distinctly, fo;’ my humany br^in 
Stagger’d beneath the vision, and thick night 
Came down upon my eyelids. an(j 1 fell. 

v‘» 

With ministoring hai^d he rais d me up : 

Then with a tnournfiil and in^fTabU? smile. 

Which but to look on for ii moment fill’d 
My eyes with Irresistible swwt* tears, 

.In oSej^nts of majestic melody^* 

Like a swoln river’s gushings in still night 
Mingled with ^floating music, thus he spake : 

* There is no nllghticr Spirit than I to sway 
The heart gf man : and teach him U> attain * 

By shadowing forth the Unattainable ; 

Apd step by step to scale that mighty stair * 

Whose landing-place is wrapt about with clouds 
r^df glory, of Heaven.' With earliest light of Spring, 
And in the glow of sallow Summertide, 

» And in red Aulutin when the winds are wild 
With gambols, and wh^n full-voiced Winter roofs 
The headland with inviolate white snow, 

I play about his heart a thousand ways. 

Visit his eyes with viAons, and his ears 
4 With l^armonies of wind and ^ve and wood, 

— Of winds svhich tell of waters, and of Vatera 
Betraying the close kiss<^ of tlie w'ind— 

Anef^Sirin him unto me : and few there bf% 

So gross of heart who have not felt and knf»wn 
A higher than they see : lliey with dim eyes 
, Ahold me daililing. Lo ! I nave^gi^en thee 

/ ‘ Be yeij^ierfect. even as your Father in Heaven in perfect.* 
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To understand my presence, and to fee! 

My fullndiis ; 1 have Sn*i thf lips 5rith power. 

I nave rais’d thee nigher to the spheres of Heaven 
Man’s first, last homes and thou with ravish'd sense 
JJstenest the lordly music flowing from 
Th’ illimitable years. 1 am the Spirit, 
llie permeating life which courseth through 
All in* intricate and labmnthiye veins 
Of the great 'Vine of Fable, wldbh, outspread 
With growth of shadowing leaf and clusters rare, 
Reacheth to every corner under Heaven, 

Deep-rooted ||i the living soil of truth ; 

So that men’s hopes and fdurs take refuge in 
, The fragrance of its oomplietded glooms. 

And cool impleachM twifighta. Chi]^ of Man, 

See’st thou yon river, whose translucent wave. 

Forth issuii g from the datkness, windeth through 
The ar^nt streets o’ th* City, imaging 
The soft Inversion o5 ^her tremulous Domes, 

Her gardens frequcnt'with the stately Palm, 

Her Pagods hung witli music' ’of sweet bells. 

Her obelisks of rangM Chrysolite, 

Minarets and towers Lo ! how he passeth by. 

And gulphs himself in^ sands, as not enduring ^ ' 

To carry through thc^^Vorld those waves, which bore 
The reflex of my CiW in their depitbs. 

Oh City ! oh latest Throne ! wherq.^1 was rais’d 
To be a mystery of loveliness 
Unto all eyes, the time is well-nigh come 
When I must render up this glorious home 
To keen Discovery: soon yon brilliant towers 
Shall darken vrith the waving of her wand ; 

Darken, and shrink and shiver into huts, 

Black specks amid a waste of drearp sand. 

Low-built, mud-wall’d. Barbarian sOTtlements. 

How chang’d from this lair City ! ’ 

^ Ulus {%r .the Spirit ; 
Then ported Heaven-ward on Yhe wing: and I 
Was left alope on Calpe, and the Moon 
Had fallen from- the night, and all was dark! 
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FROM POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL 
[i8ao.i 

THE ‘ HOW ' AND THE ‘ WHY ’ 


»1 AM any man's suitor, ^ 

If any will he my tutors 
Some say this life is pleasant. 

Some think it spei^tah fast : ^ 

In time there is no present. 

In eternity no future. 

In eternity no p^t. 

Wo laugh, we cry, we are born, we die. 

Who will riddle mo the how and the , 

The bulrush nods unto its brother. 

The wheatears whisjier to each o'^ier : 

What is it they say ? AVhat do* they then* ? 

Wliy two and two make* four ? ‘^Why rountl is not square 
Why the rook stands still, and tjie light eloiids ft}' ? 

Why the heavy oak groans, and the while willows sigh ? 
Why deqp is not high, and high us not dee[) ? 

Whether we wake, or whether sleep ? 

Whether we sleep, d^ whether we die ? 

How* you are you ?3 Why I am I ? 

Who will riddle me th<* how and the whr/ ? 

Tl)e world is somewhat ; it goes on somehow ; , 

But' what is the meaning of then and now ? 

^ feel there is something ; but how and what ? 
l**know' thc*re is somewhat ; but what and why ? 

.1 cannot tell if thrit- somewiiat l)e I. 

• * 

ITie little bird pir>eth“»* why ? w*by ? ' 

In the summerwoocis w*hon the sun falls low* 

And the great bird sits on the opposiU- bough. 

And stares in his face and shoutj^, * how* ? how ? ’ 

/jnd the* black owl scuds down the mellow twilight, ' 
And chauntA, how* ?• liow ? * the whole of the night. 

WTiy i!he life goes when the blood ds spilt ? 

WTiat the life is ? where the soul may lie ? * 

Why a chureh is with a steeple built ; 

And a houre wifh a chimneypot ? ' 

’^^o will riddle ihq the how and the what? 

• WTio w fli riddle rae^the what and^thc why ? 


A a 



IHE BURIAL OP LOVE 


Hia eycH in c^clipse* 

Palecold hiK lipa, 

I'hc light of his hopes unfed^ 

Mut«* hiH tongue. 

His bow unstrung 
Witli th(^ tears he hath shed, 
iiackward drooping his graceful head, 

Jjow Is dead : 

His last arrow is spcnl ; 

Tie hath not another dart ; 

Clo—carr^" him to his dark deathljt'd ; 

Bury him in the cold cold heart — 

Love is dead. e 

Oh, truest IdVo ! art thou iorlorii. 

And iinre\enged ? thy plensurit wiles 
Forgotten, anU^tliino innoceut joy ? 

Shall hollowhc'Aj^ed ajMilhy, 

Tlu' eruellest form of |K‘rfe4*t scorn. 

With languor of most hat<‘ful smileys. 

For ev<*r wiit<% 

In tlie witl|er<*d light 
Of the tearless# eye. 

An epitajth that all may spy ? • 

Ko ! sooner she hei*f»nlf shall ^ciie. 

For her the showers shall not fall. 

Nor the round sun shine that shinetli to all; 

ib>r light shall into darkness eliange ; 

For her the green grass shall not spring. 

Nor the rivers flow, nor the sweet birds sing. 
Till Lo\e have his full rovqnge. 


TO 

Satntkd Juliet ! t^arcst name ! 

If to be life alone. 

Divinest Juliet, * 

I Jove tht*e, and live ; and yet 
l^ivQ unret limed is like the fragrant flame 
Folding the slaughter of the sacrifice 

Onerc'd to g<x]s upon an altarthrone ; 

My heart is lighted at thine eyes, 

< ^hanged into me, and blown abott with a'^'hs. 
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1’ THB glooming light 
middle night 
So cold and white, 

‘^Worn Sorrow sits by the moaning wave s 
* Beside iler are laid ' 

fier mattock and spade. 

For alie hath half delved her own deep grave. 
Alonci she is there : 

The white clouds drizzle : her hair falls loost* 
Her shoulders are bare ; 

Her tears arc* niixyd with the beaded dews. 


Death standfdh by ; 

She will not die ; » 

With glazM eye 

She looks at her grave : she eAjnuot sleep ; 

Ever alone 

tSho makc*tb her moan : 

She CHii^ot Bficak ; she can only. ww*p. 

For she will not ho|>e. ^ 

The thick snow* fallji on her linker by flake, 

The dull wavc*j mourns dowm the slope*. 

The world w^ill not change, and her heart will not break. 


SOXO 


The lintwhity and the throstlecock 
Have vofoes sweset and clear ; 

All in the bloonnVl May. 
They from the blosmy brere 
Call to the fleeting year. 

If that he Would the^i hear 
• And stay. 

Alift ! thtft one so beautiful 
Should have so dull an car. 


Fair venr.^foir year, thy chilc|ren call. 
But thou art deaf as death ; * 

All it/ the bloomed May. 

Wlion thydight ^lerishcttw 
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That from thee iaeueth, * 
Our life cvanisheth: i 

Oh ! stay. ' 

Alas ! that lips so cruel-dumb 
Should have so sweet a breath ! 


Fair year, with brows of royal love 
Tiiou comest, as a king. ^ 
All in the bloomed May. 

I'hy golden largess fling. 

And longer hoar us sing ; 
Though thou art fleet of wing. 
Yet stay. 

Alas ! that eyes so full ^f light 
Should be so wandering ! 


Thy locks are all of sunny sheen 
In rings o 1 gold yronne/ 

All in till' blooibtd May. 

We pri’thee pass not on ; 

If thou dotjt leave the sun. 
Delight i84.with thoo gone, 

(ii ! stay. 

Thou art I^hc fairest thy feres. 
We pri’theo |>as« not oy, 

SONG 


Every day hath its nij^ht: 

Every night its morn: 
Thorough dark and bri^t 
Winged hours are borne ; 
Ah ! welaVay ! 
Seasons flower and f^e ; 
Golden calm and sttrm 
Mingle dfty by day. 

There is no bright for|Q 
Doth not cast a shade — 
Ah ! welaway ! 


II 

Wlien eve laugh, and our uirth, 
the happy vein, 

* 'His crispd hair in rngis was ynpint.’ — Chaucer, Knights 
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We’re bo kin to earth, 
Pleasaunce fathern pain^ 
Ah ! vrclawav ! 
Madness laugheth loud : 
Laughter bringeth tears: 

Eyes are worn away 
Till the end of ft^ars 
Cometh in the shroud. 

Ah ! Melaway ! 

ni 

All is rhange, woe or weal ; 

Joy is Sorrow's brother; 
Grief and gladui^ss steal 
S3«ihoIs of each <»thcr ; 
Ah ! M'cjpwa}-^ ! 

I^arks in heaven's coi)o 
Sing: the culv<‘rs mourn 
All the livelong 
l^e not all forlorn i 
Let us weep in htqx^ — 

Ah ! uelaM'ajr J 


HERO TO LEAIfDEIl 

* # 

Oh go not 3^et, giy love, 

The night is dark aiu! vast ; 

The white 'moon is hid in her heaven above. 

And* the waves climb high and fast. 
t 5 h ! kiss me, kiss me, once again, 

# Lest thy kiss should lie the last. 

^ Oh kiss mo ere we part ; 

Grow closer to »y heart. 

My heart is warmer surely than the bosom of iho main. 

t 

Oh joy ! O bliss of blisses ! 

M}" heart of hcart%art thou. 

Como bathe me with thy kisses, 

My*c3’eUd8 and my brow. 

Hark how {he wild rain hisses, 
the loud sea roars below. 

Thy heart beats through thy rosy limbs. 

So gladly d%th. it .stir ; • 

Thine eye in drops of gladness swimstt 
I havoeWthed thee with the pleasant myrrh ; 

• ^hy locks are drippipg balm ; • 
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HERO TO LEANDER 


Thou shall not wander hence to-nigbt, 
ril t.tay thee with my kisses. 

To-night the roaring brine 
Will rend thy gol^n tresses ; 

The ocean with the morrow light 
. Will be both blue and calm ; 

And the billow will embrace thee with a kiss as soft as mire. 

No western odours wander 

On the black and moaning seu. 

And when thou art dead, Leandc^r, 

My soul must follow thcc ! 

Oh go not yet, my love. 

Thy voice is sweet and low ; 

The de< 4 ) salt wave breaks in ab^vo 
Tlioso marble stefis below. 

The turrets* airs aie we./ 

'lliat lead into the sea. 

Leander ! go not, yet. 

The pleasant stars* have set : 

Oh * go not, g<» no| yet, 

Or I will follow thee. 


iHE MYsng 

Angels have talked with him, and fbowc^d him thrones 
Ye knew him not : lie w^as not one of y**. 

Ye •scorni'd him with an uiidisei*rning seorii : 

Ye could not rend the mar\el in his c^ye. 

The still seivne abstraetion : he hath felb 
'rhe vanities of after and befort* ; 

AIlK'it, his spirit and his secret heart 
'rhe st<Tn expi'rieneea of con\erse ftves, 
l'h(» 1 inkid woes of many n 6ery change 
Hud puritiod, and ehusteued, and mode fit'e. 

Always there stood before him, night and day, 

(if wayward varycolcijired circumstance 
The iinpc^rishable presences sc^rene 
Colossal, w itliout form, or sense, -or aouLd, 

Dim slmdows bvtt unwaning presences 
Fourfaefd to four comers of the sky: 

And yet again, three shadows, fronting one. 

One forward, onf‘ it'spcetant, three but one ; 

And yet again a{ain anti evormori*, ' 

For the two first were not, but onl;» aeemcc^ 

One siiadow’ in the midst of a great light. 
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One reflex frem eternity on time. 

One mighty countenance of perfect calm, 

Awful with* most invariable eyes. 

F<v him the silent congregated hours, 

Daughters of time, divinely tall, l)eneath 
Sevts^ and youthful hrows, with shining eyes 
* Smiling a godlike smile (the innoauit light 
Of earlioHt vouth puTC<*d through and yirough with all 
Keen knoiitfedges of low-embowi^d old) 

Upheld, and ever hold aloft the cloud 
Which droops lowhung on cither gate of life. 

Both birth and death : he in the centre fixt. 

Saw far on eacli side through the grated gates 
Most pale and cl€^ar and lovely distances. 

He often lying tgond awake, and yet . 

Remaining from the l)od3\ and apart 
In intellect and power anef will, hath UcaAl 
Time flowing in the middle of the hight. 

And all things creeping to a diyr'of doom. 

How could ye know him ? \u were yet within 
The narrower circle ; he had wellnigh reached 
The last, which with a r<‘gion of w'hite flame, 

.Pure without heat, into a largt*r air 
^ Upbif/ning, and nn ether of hl^tk blue, 

' InvestAh and ingirds ail other Jives. 


THE GR.\SSHOPPER 


YoifE of the summerwind, 
of the suminerplain. 

Life of the suminerliours, 

Carol clearly, bound* along. 

* No Tithon thou n-s pm^ts Ivign 

(Shame fall ’em they (Are deaf and blind) 

But an inseot lithe and |^rong, 

Bowing the seeded summerflow'ema 
Prt)vo thefir falsehoorl and thy quarrel. 

Vaulting on fhine afry fc'tjl. 

• Clap shielded sides and carol, 

Carol clearly, chirrup sweet. *■ w 

Thou art a mail^ warrior in youth and strength complete ; 
Armed cap-|i-pie. 

Full fiir to sc^e ; 

Unk^wing fiftir, 

Undreading loss,# . 
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THE GRASSHOPPEB 


A /^alJant cavalier, 
xVanj? peur el sans reproche. 
In suntiglit and in shadow. 
The Bayard of the meadow'. 


I would dwell with thee. 

Merry groHshopper, 

Thou art so giacf and free. 

And HH light as air ; 

Thou hast no sorrow or tears. 

Thou hast no co^ipt of years. 

No withered immortality, 

But a short youth sunny and free. 

Carol clearly, hound along, ^ 

Sfym.thy joy is sver, 

A summer of loud song. 

And slumbers in the clover. 

What hast thof to do with evil 
In thine hour oC love 4 nd revel. 

In thy heat ot summerpride. 

Pushing the ^.hick roots aside 
Of the singing flowered grasses, , 

I'hat brush tl.ee with their silken trecaefl ? 
What hivst tfiou to do with evil. 

Shooting, singing, ever spfiiigihg 
In and out the emerald ^glooms, 

Ever leaping, ever singing, 

IJgliting on the golden blooms ? 


LOVE, PRIDE, AND FORGETFULNESS 

Ere yet iny heart was sweetj^Love’s tomb. 
Love laboured honey busily. 

I wtis the hive, and L6ve the bee. 

My heart the honeycomb. 

One very dark and chillfr night * 

Pride came bencttth and heldf a light. 

*. 

The cruel vapours went through all. 

Sweet Love was w'ithered in his cell ; t 
Plide took Love's sweets, and by a spell 
Did change them into gall ; 

And Memogy though fed by Prkie 
Did wa3^ so thin on gall, 

Awdiile she scarcely lived at all. 

What marvel that she dietl ? 
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CHORUS 

In anlunpublif^licd drama, written very early. 

The varied cmrtli, the moving heaven, 

'rhe rapid waste* of roving sea. 

The fountainpn'gnaiit raountainn riven 
To sliapoa of wildest unarehy, • 

By seejrct Hrcj and midnight storms a 
That wander round their windy cones. 

The subtle life, tlie e.>>untlos8 forms 
Of living thiners, the w'ondrous tones 
Of man and are full of strange 

Ast(»nishiiient and l>oundless change. 

The day, tlu^ diiimonded night, 

^ The echo, feeble child of sound, ^ ^ 

The heavy thunder's griding might. 

The herald lightning's stariy bound. 

Tile voetil Boring of bursting bloom, 

'I'he nak(*a siimmar's globing birth. 

The* troublouM autumn's KalU»w gloom. 

The hoarhead winter paving earth 

With slMHsny white, are, full of strange 
a Astonishment and boufKlless changes. 

Each sun Whic^ from the centre flings 
Grand iiiusl^ and rcH:lundant fire. 

The burning besits, the mighty rings, 

Tjie murmurous planets’ rolling choir, 
llie gloliefilled areli that, cleaving air, • 

Ijost in its own effulgence sleejis. 

The lawless coiiiets as they glare. 

And thunder through Hit; sujiphire deeps 
In waytvSrd strength, are full of strange 
Astonishment apd boundless ehangt*. 

• L#ST HOPE 

# 

Vou ciiAt to OTound the hepe w'hii^h once.# was mine: 

But did the while* your harsh dcHircc^ depioix*, 
Eml>%|ming with sweet tears the vacant shrine, 

My heart, where Hope had been and was ivo more. 

So on %n oaken sprout 
*A goodly acorn grew ; 

B||4 winds f^m heaven shook the acorn out. 
And filled eth^ cup withadew. 

A a 3* 
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“ THE TEARS OF HEAVEN 

I • 

Heaven weeps above the earth all night till 
In darkness weeps as all ashamed to weep, 

Heoause the earth hath made her state forlorn « 

With Bolf-wrou>jrbt evils of unnumbered years. 

And d(»tli the fruit of her dishonour reap. 

And all the Clay heaven gathers back her /ears 
Into her own blue eyes so clear and deep. 

And showering down the glory of lightsome day. 

Smiles on the earth's worn brow' to win her if she may. 


LOVE AND SORRQW 

O MAIDEN/ frfsher than tiie first preen leaf 
With which the f<‘arful springtide Hecks the lea. 
Weep not, Alnieidiu that I said to thee 
That thou hast half \ny heart, for hitter grief 
J)o‘Ii hold the other llilf in ^hvranty. 

Thou art iiiy heart ’s sun in love's erystalline : 

Yet on both sides nt'^onee thou ennst not shine: 
Thine is the bright wde of my heart, and thirr 
My lu'art’s day, butfjhe shadow of my heart,^ 

Issue of its own substance, my li^jartV night 
Thou earrst not lighten c%x‘n i%ith^fAy*light, 

All pow'crful in b<viuty ns thou art.' 

Almeida, if my heart wen? substaneeless,^ 

1’hen .might thy rays jiass through to the other side. 
So swiftly, that they nowhere would abide, • 

But lose themselves in utter emptiness. 

Half-light, half-shadow, let my spirit sleep : , 

They never learned to love who ncjfer knew' to wwp. 


TO A LADY SLEEPING 

a 

O THOU w’hose fringed lids I gaze upon. 

Tliroiigh w'kose dim bniin the wingM dreanuf are bdme, 
UnrDf>f the shrines of clearest vision, ' 

In honour of the silverfleckM mom : c 

lx>ng hath the W'hit-e wave of the virgin light 
Driven back the billow of the dreamful dark. 

Thou all unwittingly prolongest night » 

Though long hgo listening the poisM lark,' * . 

With eyes dro^ downward through the bine serene, , 
Over heaven’s {Mifapets the ^ngtla l^n. 
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SONNET 

CoiTLJ} t outwear my present state of woe 
With one brief winter, and indue V the spring 
Hue# of fresh youth, and mightily outgrow 
'The wan dark coil of faded suffering — 

Forth in the pride of 1>eauty issuing * 

. A sheeny ^nake, the light of vernal bo\'^rB. 

Moving nis crest to all sweet plota of flowers 
And watensd vallies where the young birds sing ; 

Could I thus hope my lost delight's renewing. 

I straigbtly would command the tears to creep 
From my charged lids ; but inwardly 1 weep : 

Some vital heat ^ yet my heart is W'ooing : 

This to itself hath drawn the frozen rain 
From my cold eyes and ihf'ltcHl it again. • 

SONNEj* 

THoroH Night hath climbed her peak of highest noon. 
And bitter blasts th<' screaming autumn whirl. 

All through an ‘h ways of 4 he bridgM pcwirl. 

And portals of pure silver wall^ the meum. 

Walk on, my crouch to ligony. 

Turn cloud to li^t, and bitterness to joy, 

And dross to gold with glorious alchemy. 

Basing thy* throne above the world’s annoy. 

Reign Chou above the storms of sorrow' and ruth 
ISlat roar beneath ; unshaken |>eaoe hath won* thee : 

t o shalt thou pierce the w'oven glooms of truth ; 

o shall the blessing of the meek he on thee : 

So in thine hoii%of daw-n, the body’s youth. 

An honourable eftl shall come upon thee. 


• ^SONNET 

• 

* SnAiiff the hag Evil die ivith child of Ci^od. 

Or propaga& agaifl her loathed kind. 

Thspnging the cells of the diseased mind. 
Hateful with hanging cheeks, a w'ithenxl brcscMcl, 
Though hourly pastured on the salient blood ? 
Oh! that tbe^ind which biowetl^cold or heat 
Would sfiatter and o'erbt^ar the brazen beat 
Of their* broad and in the solitude 

Of^middle spa^ coafopnd them, gnd blow back 
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'J’hftir wild c-rioB down their cavernthroa^B, and filako 
* With jM>idtH (if bla8tl>orne hail thoia heated eyne ! 

So their wun liiubs no more might come Betw^n 
'riie moon and the ntoon's reflex in the night, 

Nor hlot with floating ahadcs the solar light. 

SONNET 

7’ifE pallid thunderstricken sigh for gain, 

Down an idc'ul Htn^arn they ever float. 

And sailing on Pu(7to1u8 in a boat. 

Drown soul and senw, while wistfully they strain 
Weak eyes upon the glistering sands that robe 
The underKlreain. The wise, could he behold 
(alhedntIU'd eavems of thiekribbed p,oId 
And branchin^^ silvers of tl'c^ central g1oL>e, 

Would marVel from so iK^aiitifiil a sight 
How scorn and ruin, pain and hate could flow: 

Hut Hatred in a goidfcave sits lielow ; 

Pleached with her luur| in mj%d of argent light 
Shot into gold* a snake Imt foixdicad cUjm. 

And skins tlu* colour f^oin her trembling lips. 

rLOVK 

Tiiot*. from the first, unborn, undying love, 

Allnut we gaze* not on thy glories near, • 

Ik'fon^ the face of Gexi did'st breathe and move, 

I'hougli night and ftain and ruin and death nugn h#re. 

Thou foldt'st, like a golden atmosphere, 

llie very throne of the eternal God : 

l*assing through the<* Uie cvlicts of lijs fear 

Arc mellowed into music, Immc abituid 

By the loud winds, though thty iiprcnd the sea, 

Kvcii frtmi its c<'ntra/ di'cps : thine enipery 
Is over all : thou wilt not brocjk eclipse ; , 

'rhoii gra^st and rctui‘n|^t to His li))S 
*ljiko lightning : thou dost ever brood abo\e i 
The silence of all hearts, unutterable Lofe. 


To know thee is all wisdom, and old 
Is but to know th^: dimly we behold thee 
Athwart' the veils of evil which infold thee. * 

We upon our aching hearts in wge ; 

We cry for thee ; y® deem the t|orld thy tomb. 
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Aa dwellers ill lone planets look upon 
T^e mighty disk ef their majestic sun^ 

Hollow^ III awful chasmsH)f wheeling gloom. 

Milking their day dim, so wo gaxo on thct\ 

Come, thou of many crowns, whito-robed iove. 

Oh rend the veil in twain : all men adore thee ; 
•Heaven crieth after thee; earth waiteth for thee: 
Breathe on thy wingCd throne, and it shall mt>vn 
’ In music itnd in light oVr land and scm^ 

III 

And now — methinks I gaxc upon t-hoo now'. 

As on a serpemt in his agonies 
Awestricken Indians ; what time laid iow' 

And crushing th« thi(*k fnigrnnt reeds he lies. 

When the new* year warnilm»athed on the earth, 

Waiting to light him with her purple sliie#. 

Calls to him by the fountain to uprise. 

Already with tlie pangs of a n'^\^ birth 
Strain the hot sphere's pf his fjpnvulstd eyes. 

And in his writhirigs awful hues U'giii 
To wander down his sable-sheeny sides. 

Like light <»ii troubled waters ;* from within 
-Anon #c rusiieth forth with tiWVry din. 

And in Iiim light and joy and Arcngth abides ; 

And from his'bro^s a crown of living light 

Looks through th# thit k.sU'mmed wooiJs by day and night. 


EXGLIJSH WAHSONG 

Who fears to die ? Who fears to die f 
Is there any here who fears to ciie ? 

He shall iin<f»what he f(-ars ; and none shall grieve, 
For the man who fears to die ; 

But the withering scorn of the many shall cleave 
To the man who fears to die. 

0 

Choriui. — Shout for England ! 

" Ho ! for England ! 

Gedrge for England ! 

Merry England ! 

England for ay ! 

The hoUpw at heart shall crouch forlorn, 

He* shall eat the bread of comiwon scorn ; 

It akall be sfeepe<l in the salt, salt tear, 

Shall be steejped in bis ow*n,salt tear: 
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F'ar iKjttcr, far better ho never wopj bom 
Tbkin to shame merry England here. 

Charua . — Shout for England ! etc, ^ 

There standeth our ancient enemy ; 

Hark ! he sliouieth — the anc'ieiit enemy ! 

On th(^ ridge of the hill Iiih banners rise ; 

'rh<\v jitream like fire in the skicH ; 

Hold up the Lion of England on high* 

Till it dazzle and blin^ his eyes. 

Vhorua . — Shout for England ! etc. 

Come along ! ue alone of the earth arc free ; 

'I’hf' child in <Hir cradles is bolder tlian ho ; 

For where is the lieart and strollgth of slaves ? 

Oh !« where is the ^trt'iigth nf slaves? 

He is weak ! w(‘ are strong ; he a slave, wc are froo 
(\>ine along!, we will dig their graves. 

('horuH . — Shout ^^or England! cte. 

There standeth our ancient enemy ; 

Will he dare td battle with the fn»e ? 

Spur along ! spuX amain ! charge to tbo : 

Charge ! ohar^' to the fight t 
Hold up the IJon of England«on high I 
Shout for Ood and our right ! 

CAf/rMfl.— Shout for England ! etc. , 


NATIONAL SONO 

Tiier£ is no land like Ent^nnd 
Where’er the light of day Ik* ; 

There are no hearts. like English hearts. 

Sucli hearts of oak as they U*. 

Then* is no land like England 
Where’er t|ie light 8f day lie ; 

There are no men like Englislimon. • 

So tall and luild as they lie. •• 

Chorus,-^¥or the French th*» pepe may shrive ’em* 
For the devil a whit we heed ’em: 

As (or the French, God speed ’em 
Cnlo #heir heart’s desire, * 

And the merry devil drivet’em 
Tiirpugji the winter a^d the lire. 
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FvU Chorus^-^Owr glory is our freedom. 

Wo lora it o'er the sen ; # 

We* are the sons of freedom, 

VVe are free. 

There is no land like England, 

Where’er the light of day bo ; 

There no wives like English wives, 

. So fair and chaste as they W*.. 

^Tiero is no land like England, 

Where’er the light of day Ih^ ; 

There art* no maids like English maids. 
So Ix'iiutiful as they be. 

Chorus. — B'or the French, etc. 


DrALiSMS^ 

Two bees within a ehrystal Hiw-erlMdl rocked 
Hum a love lay to the west wind at noontide. 

Both alike, tlu^y biix7. together. 

Both alike, they hum together 

ILj^rough and through thc^flowered hc^ather. 

Where in a cTtM?iiing cove tl»? wjj^c unstioekid 
Kself ♦aim and w'idc. 

Over a stnuiKi two birds of glancing feather 
Do woo each othf*r, carolling together. 

Bt^tlj ^ike, they glide, togt^iher. 

Side bv side ; • 

® Both alike, they sing together, 
j^igching bl«eglofis»d necks l>eneath tho purple weather. 

Two children lowlier tluin L>ve adow*n the lea are singing, 
Ab they giunbol, lilyj^orlands ever stringing ; 

Both in blosm white silk are f rocked : 

Like, unlike, they roam together 
Under*B summer vault of golden weather ; 

Like, unlike, they sing togdlber 
* Qide by^ side, 

MidMay's darling goldenlockfd, 

•Summer’a tanling diamondeyodL 
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oi ftiovm 
1 

All ilioughts, all creeds, all dreams art true. 
All visions wild and strange ; 

Man is the measure of all truth , 

Unto himself. All truth is^ change : 
t\ll men do walk in sleep, and all 
Ha#.) faith in that they dream : • 

For all things are its th(?y seem to all. 

And all things flow like a stream. 


There is no rest, no calm, no pause, 

Nor good nor ill, nor light^nor shade. 

Nor essence* nor eternal laws : 

F«r aothing is bflt all is made. 

But if 1 dream that all these are, 

'Fhey are me for that 1 dream ; 

For all things Wc os they se(*m to all, 

And all ihin^t flow fike a stream. 

Argul —this very opiniomis only true relatively to tho flowing 
philoHophers. 

MORE , 

\Thf. Oim. I831.]« 

Oh wmI Xo il/orc / Oh swwt Xo More I 
• Oh strange Xo More! 

By a mossed brook hank on a stone 
I smelt a wild weed -flower alone ; 

'rhere waa a ringing in my ears, 

« And both iiiy eyes gushed out ^th tears. 

iSuicly nil pleasant thinip had gone before, • 

Ijow buried fathomdec*p TOneaih with thee, No More ! 

ANACREONtlCS 

• [Thv Gem, IHllU] 

With roses musky breathed. 

And drooping dalf^illy, 

And ailverleaved lily, 

And* ivy darkly- wreathed. 

Inwove a crown iKjforc her 
For her I love so deally, 
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A ^irland fur Lenora. 

With cord I bound it. 

j^enora, latij^hing clearly 
A light and thrilling laughter. 
About her forehead iii'ound it, 
And loved me ever after. 


A FRAGMENT 
[Thf^ Litm, 1X31.1 

Where is tl|c Giant of the Sun, which stood 
In the midnoivti th<‘ glory of old Rhodes, 

A perfect Idol \^it.h protulgent brnuH • 

Farshecning d<uvii the purph* seas to tho.se 
Who sailed from Mizrairn und(*rueH(h the star 
Named of the dragon -and ft^tween \\ho.He liuibs 
Of brassy vastne.ss bi*<md blown Argosu‘s 
Dravo into havc^ri ? V'et endure unseal h<*d . 

Of changeful <*yel(‘M the grvtxi Pyramids 
Ih’f^hasi'd amid tlu* fhvtiiuf* sand.s, and sloped 
Into the hluinbrous humim^rn^^m ; but where, 
Mysterious I^gy^)^, are thine oiKdisks 
(ini veil with gt^geoii.s einhlcuiis undi.siHTned ? 

'rhy placid Sphinx«\s hrisxiiiig o’er tlu‘ Nih' ? 

Thy shiwitiwing Idols in the solitiidt*.^, 

Aufifl Memnonian countenances calm , 

^Miking ath\wirt the burning flats, far <»fT 
j Seen hv the higliiieeked eainel on the verg»* 
Journf'ving southward ? where lliy luonuiiK'nis 
Piled by tiic s^oug and suiihorri AnaUiiu 
Over their cnovWd brethren On anil Orn ? 

'rhy Memnon wiuui Iris |R»aoeful lips ap* kist 
With i^arliest rays, tlial from hi.s mother'h i yrs 
Flow' o4’er the Aruyan hay, no more , 

Breathes low' into tTir charmed ears of ii»orii 
Cleat melody Haltering the crisp",*! N»!i‘ 

By columned Thebes. Old Memphi.s hath gone driW'n : 
I'iip Pharaofis are no more : some w hero in death 
They .sleep with staring eyes and gjld*al lips. 

Wrapptd round with spiced cerements in old gro<s 
Rockhewn a^d sealed for ever. ^ 
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SONNET 

* \ EngliHhjnun's Matjazint^ Aug*ust, 1831. J 

Check vwry outflaah, every ruder sally • 

Of thought and 8()eech ; speak luw, and give up wholly 
Tliy Hpirit to mild- minded Mehiiieholy ; * 

'I'hirt in thtj place. Through yonder poplar alley, 

Ik*lc)W, the hlue-green river windeth slowly; 

Hut in the midclle of the sombre valley, ' 

The crisped waters \vhiH£>er musically. 

And all the haunted place is dark and holy. 

"I'hfj nightingale, with long and low preamble. 

Warbled frenn yonder knoll of srilemn larches. 

And in and out the' whkkI bine's flowery arehes 
'Phe sumint'r midges wove their wuntoi^ gambol. 

And all tht-» while stemmed pinewood slept above — 

When ill tliis Valfcy first I teftd my love. 

• 

« 

Sl>NN£T 

( YorhMrc Literart/ Annuai, 1832.] 

There arc thrt'o things •^hich fill my heart Sighs, 
And sf<*ep my soul in l^ighter (when I view 
Fair maiden -forms moving like mclod'es) • 

Dimples, roselif»s, and eves of unv hue^ 

There are three things ficncnth Im? blessed skk^s 
For whieh I live, black ej'es and brown and* blue: 

I hold them all most dear, but oh! black eyes,* 

I live ana dk*, and' only die for ySu. 

Df late such eves looked at me — while I mused. 

At sunset, underneath a shadowy plane. 

In okl Bavona nigh the southern sea— ^ 

Front an nalf-o]xm lattice looked at fde, 

I saw no more — only those eves-* -confused 
And dazzled to the heart with glorious pain. 


. SONNET 

IFru'fid^hip'^ Offer 1832.] 

Me niy\)wn Fate to lasting sorrow doometh : 
l*hy woes are birds of (tassage, transitory : 

Thy spirit*, cirolcd with a living gi6rv, , 

In summer stAi a summer joy rcsupietn. 

Alone niy hopeless melancholy gloometh. 

Like a lone cyfK'ess, through the t 4 vilight hoar^, * 
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From an cjd garden where no flower bloomotli» 
One cypress on an inland promontory.* 

»But yet^my lohely spirit follows thine, 

A& rouncl the rolling earth night follows day : 
Uut yet thy lights on my horizon shine 
.Into my night, when thou art far away. 

I am so dark, alas ! and thou so bright. 

When we two meet ibere 's never perfect Ijght. 


FROM ‘ POEMS ’ 

I ii8;»3.] 

SONNET 

0 Beauty, passing beauty! HWwjtcsi Swwt! 

How can'st thou Ic5t#ne wa<lc my youth in sighs ? 

1 only nsk to sit beside tliy feet. 

Thou knowesl I dare not kwik into thine eVes. 
Migl^^ I but kiss thy hand ! I, dare nut fold 
- My%rm8 about thw — seared v dare to s)>cak. 

And nothing seems to me so ^Id and hold, 

As with one kii& to touch thy blesHi'd check. 
Methinks if I shSuld kiss thee*, no eontrol 
Within thrilling brain could kf^cp iiiloat 
Tkc subtle spirit. Ev 4 'n while I spoke, 

'Hie bun? word kiss hath made my inner hou> 

To tremblfj like a lutestring, ere the? note 
Hath melted in the silence* that it broke. 


THE PALACE OF ART 

[Note to ^tanza xxiv i^Or the maid-mot licr *). »Sc*c j». 7K.] 

When 1 tirst conceive*! the plan of the Palace of Art, I itit^*ndod 
to nave infroduc^ both sculptures and paintinl^s into it ; but it is 
the moat difficult of all Ihinga to demM, a statue m verse, .Judge 
whetbeml have su^^eeded in the statues of Elijah and Olympias, 

• 

Okb was the TishbiU; whom the raven fed, 

As M'ben hi^stood on Carmel -steeps, 

W'ith one arm stretched out bare, and* mocked and said, 

* t|lame cry %loud — ho sloops.* 
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THE PALACE OF ART 


Tall, eager, lean and strong, his c1oak< windbome 
Beliiifd, hiB forehead heavcnly-bright 
From the clear marble pouring glorious ocorn. 

Lit 08 with inncT light. * 

( )ne waH Olympias : the floating snake 
Rolled round her anklcMs, round her waist 
KnotVed, and foldcsd once about her neck, 

Her ixjHcct lips to taste * 

Round by the shoulder moved: she secerning blithe 
Declinetl her head : on every side 
The dragon's curves melted and mingled with 
The woman's youthful pride 

Of rounded limbs. 


[Note to stanza xlviii (‘ ifeilattored to the height’). See p. 81.) 

If the PfMun were not ulrcVdy tcKf long, I should have inserttHl 
in the text the hillowing stanzas, expressive of the joy wherewith 
the soul eontcni plated the re.'iults of astronomical ex^H^rirnent. In 
the Centro of the four iiuadrangles rose an immense t-owea 

Hither, when all tht det'p uiiKounfled skies 
Shuddered with silent stars, eldiiib, 

And as with optic glasses lu.T kcMmi eyes 
Pieroerl thro' the mystic dome. 

Regions of lucid malt or taking forms, 

Brushes of lire, hazy gleams. 

Clusters and Ixds of worlds, and bee-like swarms 
Of suns, and starry stream.s. 

She .saw the snowy poles of mooii^ess Mars, 

That nmrvelUnis round of* milky light 
Bi'low Orion, and those double stars 
When*of the one more blight 

• 

Is eircLed by tho other, &c. ^ 
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THE HESPERIDES’ 

» 

'Ho^pcrun and his dausltlers throe. 

That sinju: about the golden tree. 

Comun, 

Northwind fall'n, in the nowstarrod niffht 
Zklonian Hanno, voyaging lK*yimd 
* 'Hu' hoary promontory of 

Past Thymiat^Tion, in calmed hays, 

Botwt'on the southern and the western Horn, 
Heard neither warhling of the nightingale, 

Nor mel<Kiy o’ the Lyinan lotustlute 
Blown seaward from the shore; hut from n slope 
That ran hiofimligiglit into the Atlantic hlue. 
Beneath a highland leaning down a weight 
Of elitfs, and zoned Udtov ^ith eedarsUid*), 

(’ame voices, like the v<iiees in a dream, 
Continuous, till he reached the o’»tcr sea. 


SdNtJ 

i 

- The golden apple, Xhe golden apple, the hallowed fruit. 
Guard it well, guarH it warily. 

Singing airily, • 

Standing about the eharmi*d root. 

Round ^bom all is mute, 

As^ihe snowheld on the inounUin<p(;akK, 

As the sand held at the mounUdn-foot. 
j^^iocodiles in briny creeks 
Sleep and stir not : all is mute. 

^ If ye sing not, if make fal»«* measure, 

• We shall lose eU'rnal pleasure. 

Worth eternal want of rt*Ht. 

Laugh not lou<lly : watch the treasure 
Of the W'i<trJom of the jiesi. 

In a corner wistlom whisjiers. Five and thrw 

fliDt it Tiot h^ preached abroar]) make* an® awful mystery. 

For the blossom unto threefold music hlov < th ; 

Kverjaore it is born ftn',w ; 

And the sap to thn^dokl music fioweth. 

From the root 
Drawn in the dark, 

> Tonnysi^ in a coiaversat ion with his son, re^rretted that he had 
done away with this pocn^from among hia 'Juveiuha’ (Life, i. 61 ). 
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Uj> to the ' 

Crec^ping under the fragrant bark, 

Liquid gold, honcynwcNst, thro* and tliro 
KcHjn -eyed SisUts, singing airily, 

Jjooking warily 
Every way, 

Cuard the t\pp1e night and day, 

lA\st one from thtv»K>i8t come and take it away. 


Falliei* lleflfHT, Father Hesper, watch, watch, ever and ay, 
JjQoking under Hilvci' hair with a silver eye. 

Fatlier, twinkle not thy steadfast sight ; 

Kingdoms lapse, and climates change, and races die ; 

Hoiuair eoines with mystery; J 

Hoarded wisdiuii brings delightf. 

NumlK'r, th(?m over and number 
How many tlio mystic fruittree holds, 
ix'st the redenrnhed drogo^' slumlicr 
Rolled together in purple filds. » 

l/>ok to him, fath(>r, lost he wink, and the golden apple be 
stoPn away, • < 

For his ancueiit heart is drunk with overwatchings nigh/ and day. 
Round about the hallow etj 'mi it tree curled- ' 

Sing aw'ay, sing aloud evermore in the yind^ without stop, 

Ix'st his scaled eyelid drop. 

For he is older than the world. 

If he waken, we waken, 

Rapidly levelling eager eyes. 

If lie fth'«*p/ we sleep. 

Dropping the eyelid over the eyes. 

If tile golden apple Ik' taken 
The world will U' overwise. 

Five links, a gtilden chain, are wc, ' 

H(W}st, the dragon, and sisters three, 

Round about the golden tree. 


• III 

h'Vither Hestier, FKther HeR|Hw, watch, watch, night und day, 
Ix'st the old wound of the world bo healed. 

The glory uii»i*al6<l, 

Thcf golden apple stoFn aw^ay, 

‘\nd tlie aqeient secret revealed. 

Ixiok from west to eas. along: 

Father, old Himala weakens, .Caucasus is bold and strong. ■ 
Wanderbig waters unto wai\dering waters call ; « 
iiCt them clash togethei. foam and faJ. 
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Out of WAt<jhJbgs/oul of wile«. 

Coves the bliss of* secret smites. 

All things eSre not told to ail. 

Half-round the mantling night is drawn, 

Purplefring^^l with even and dawn. 

^Hesp^r hateth Phosphor, evening hatetli morn. 

IV 

Every flower and every fruit the redoleni breath 
Of this warm soawind ri^ieneth. 

Arching the billow^ in his sleep ; 

But the landwiiid wanden'th. 

Broken by the highland -sleep, 

Two streaniH upon the violet d<‘t*p : 

For the w^esiern tun and the western star. 

And the low W4*s1 wind, hr^vithing afan ^ 

The end of day and h(>ginning of night 
Make the apple* holy and bright ; 

Holy and bright, round and lal*> Aright and blest. 
Mellowed in a land of ifst* f 
Watch it warily day and night ; 

All gixxi tilings are in the west. 

Till nudnoon the coiji east lighf^ 

Is shulaout by the round of the • tall hill brow' ; 

But when the* fullfiaced sunwt jt'llowly 
Stays on the howeiing areh of the bough. 

The luscious fruit%c eluHtereth niellowiy, 
Goldenkerncned, goldfsneored. 

Sunset -rj|)ent?d above on the tree. 

Tb^ w'orld is wasted w’iih lire and sword. 

But the Hp}>1e of gold hangs over the sea. 

JUve links, a golden ehain, are we, 

Aes£>er, the dragon, and sisters three. 

Daughters tiircc, ^ 

Bound about 
All round about 

The gnarled lx»lv of the charmi<l tree. 

The gcJden apple, the golden apple, the hallowodL fruit, 
puard jt well, guard it warily, 

Watcla it wa^Iy, , 

Singing airily, 

Sthnfiing about the charmM root. 
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I Note to Rosalind (fuse p. 05). ][ 

* • 

Porliap# th<»f(jllowiriJ5 lincw* may bo allowed to stand a separate 
poem ; orii'iniilly they made part of the text, where they wci^ mani- 
[estly MiporfluoiiH. 

My Rosalind, my Rosalind, * 

4/ Rold, subt.h‘, careless RcMuilind, 

Is ofcti of those who know no stri/e • 

Of inwuid Avw' or outward fear ; 

To whom the siojx* and stream of life, 

'rhe life In-fon*, the life beikind, 

In the ear, from far and near, 

Chimelh musically clear. 

Aly faleonhearted Ros^ilind, 

Fiillsailed U-fore a vigorous! w'ind, 

Is^on^ of tlu>se, whf> cannot weep 
For idhers' wckss, but overleap 
All the |H"tJ<y shocks and fears 
1'hat troiihletlife in t'arly years. 

With a flash V fitilia secirn 
Aral keen dc'Jight, that never falls 
Away from fn''shne.sR, self-upborne 
With such gl/idnesH ns. whenever 
llie fn'shlhisMng springtime calls 
'I'o the (l(»o(flikg waters eoctl. 

Young fishes, on iiii April mom, 

I’p and down a rapid riveft 
Ijeap the little waterfalls , 

That sing into the |)ebl)led pool. 

• Aly happy falcon, Rosalind, 

Hath daring fancies of her own. 

Fresh as the dawn licfore the day 
Fresh as the early scosmell blow'n 
Through vineyards from aa* inland bay. 

My Ros^ilind, iny Rosalind, 

Riu;ause no shadow' on you falls 
Tliiiik you hearts are tennisballs, , 

To play w' it h^ wanton ^^osolind ? 

a'drkam of fair women 

[The four initial verses in lf»33. 8ubsc<|ucntly omitted.] 


As when a mai^ that sails in a tkayoon, 
r>ow'nltx>kiiig set's the solid shining mkUnd 
Strc'am from Umeath him in the broad blv|‘ noon. 
Tilth, hamlet, «tucad and mound: 
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• 21 

And takes lus^ags and waves them to the mob. 
That about all facea turned to where 

(jiloA's rubylike the far>up oriiuson globe. 

Filled w ith a finer air : 

• 

ni 

So, lifU'd high, the Pm't at his will • 

Is'ts^he groat world Hit from liitnf seeing all. 
Higher thro* secret splendoiiis mount ing still, 
Selfpoised, ni»r fears to fall, 

IV 

Hearing apart the eehot^s of his fame* 

While I Kp^^vo thus, the fw^edsman. memory, 

So\v 4 ‘d my de«pfurrowed thijught with many a naiii(\ 
W'hose glory will not "ftie. • 

SONt; I 

Wtro can say'* ^ 

Why 1 '<xlay * 

Tomorrow will he yesterday ? 

, Who can tell 

Why to jmeil • 

'fhe riole>, r<»ealls the dewy prime 
Of youtl^and Iniiied time ? 

The eaust* is movliere found in rhyme*. 

StiXNET 

WTRITTEN ON IIEAUINO OF TIIK OrTBUKAK OF THE I'OMSH 

» § 

• INSI'KHKC'TION 

Blow ye the trfini|)o<, gather from afar 
The hosts to battle: ’•bt* not bought and sold. 

Arise, brave Puli*a, the lK>ld»’st of the hokl ; 

Break tlirough yout iron .shaeklpH- fling iImuii far. 

O for those days of Pin.st, e*? the f'ziir 

(irew to this strength among his deHt!PitR eold ; * 

When tjveil to M<V*ow*s cupolas were railed 

T||p growing murmurs nf the Polish war I 

Now must your noble anger blaze out mor« 

Than when from Sobieski, elan by elan. 

The Moslem myriads fell, and Ixdore— 

'fhan when iiAmoysky smote tho Taitar Khan ; 
Thany^rlicr. wflen on the Baltic shore 
.BoleslM drove thc*Poroeranian. , 
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O DARUNG ROOM 

I 

O DARLiNU ruuru, my heart's delight » 
Oi*ar room, the apple of my sight. 
With thy two couches soft and white, 
'Fhero is no room so exquisite, 

No little r(K>rn so warm and bright, 
WhereH". to read, wherein to write. 

II 

F(»r I the Nemnenwerth have* seen, 

And Olierwinter’s vinej'ards grtn^n 
MuHi<‘al Liirlei ; and lietw'een 
'Flu* hills to Bingen have I been, 

Bingen in l>arinKtadt, where t|je Rhone 
(’urvoH toward Mentz, a wood3 scene. 

III 

Yet never did there meet rny sight. 

In any town, taileft or right, 

A little room Ho^ ‘Xfjuisite, 

With two such oourhes, soft and while 
Wot any room 8(» warm and bright, 
Whereiri to retwl, when>in to WT»te. 

n 

TO ( HBISTOPHKR X:'>R1H 

Yor <Iid lute review inj' lays, 

('rusty ( 'hristoplier ; 

You did mingle blame and praise. 
Rusty (‘liristopher. 

Wlu-n i learnt from w'hom it came, 

I forgavi' you all the blame. 

Musty Christopher; 

1 e<iuki jutt forgive the prais<s 
Fusty ( 'hristopher. 


<# 

S^iANZAS 

[The 1.1^1 four of .sixteen •'tanras in Thr'^ Tribute, 1837. The pre- 
mium; twelve HtanxHS, eointncmcintf *Oh ? that *twere {)oseih!:>\ were ‘ 
ineorjKtinletl ir ‘Maud', S4*ep 4r>’<. J 

Ri’T she tarries in her place*. 

And ljmi.it the beauteous fa.e 
Of th(« maiden tliat 1 kytt. 

In my inner eyes agai§; 
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Lcifct my heart be overborne 
By thejbhing I hold in 8Com, ' 

» By a dull nieclmnic ghost 
* And a juggle of the brain. 

I can shadow forth my bride. 

As 1 knew her fair and kind. 

As I Woo*d her for my wife ; , 

She is lovely by my side ^ 

In the silence of my Ijfe — 

*Tis a phantom of the mind. 

’Tis a phantom fair and goiHi 
1 can call it to my side. 

So to guard my life from ill, 

Tlio' its ghastly sister glide ; 

And bA moved around me still 

With the iiiifx'ttig of th(^g»blw>d, 
Tliat is movcul not of thc^ will. 

L<‘t it p^isH the dn*ary ^>row , 
the distiiul fiwy go by ; 

Will it l<'ad to im* grave ? 

Then 1 lose it : it will tly : 

Can it ov<‘rla«t the ? 

^ Can it overlive the^eye? 

But ,the ‘Other, like a Star, 

Thro^ the channel uindeth far 
Till 11 ? f<ide and fail and di«* ; 
its archetyiK* that w’luts. 
u Clad in light by golden gates — 

Clad in light the Spirit waits 
To einhrarc me in thi' sky. 

T jl K SKI PPING- RO P K 

[ /Ww*, M. i. IH42, to wl. n, IS50.J 

Sit HR never yet was AnUdo|N: 

^C'ould skip 80 lightly by. 

Stand off, or ft.He tny s^ipping^rofM^ 

, Will hit you in the eye. ^ 

How*lightly whirls the skipping- ref h* I 
How fairy-like you fly ? 

Go, get you gone, you muse and inujjp- 
I hate that silly sigh. 

dearest, teach me how^ to hope*, 
A* ted me how' to die, ** 

tabe it, take my skipping-ro|x^. 
And hang ^’ourself thereby. 
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IHK NKW TIMON. AND THE POETS 
{I^uttrh, Feb. 28, 1846« signcMl ‘ Alcibiad^s l« 

We know him, out of Shakrpeabe’s art. 
And those; fine curses ^hich he spoke; 

The old Timon, with his noble heart, 

7'nat, strongly loathing, greatly broke. 

So died the Old : hero conies the; New. 
Kf*gard him : a familiar fac^e : 

I iknught we knew him : W'hat, it ’s you, 
'J'he padded man — tiiat wears the stays — 

Who kill'd the girls and thrill'd ^le Lniys, 
With dandy patlios when yaii 'wrote, 

A yoi4, that mad?; a noise. 

And shook it mane en papillotes. 

And oneo you Irk't th<* Muses too; 

You fail\l. Sir: lherefo*e now you turn, 

Y'of* fall on those who are to you. 

As C'iiptaiii is to Subaltern. 

Hut ineii of hmg-t nduriiig hofM-s, 

And carek'ss what this hour .mayt»briiig. 

Can pardon little won Id- I k* Pope's 

And HRUMMEI.R, when they try to sting. 

All artist. Sir, should rest in Art, 

And wuiv'c a little of hi.s claim ; 

Tt> hav<' the deep Poetic; heart 
Is more than all poetic fame. 

Blit you. Sir, you are hard to pfense ; 

You never look but half content : 

Nor like a gentleman at ease. 

With moral breadth of Ic^pipcrament. 

And whai* with spitc^s and w'hat with fears. 
You cannot l€*t a bexly be: * 

It 's always ringing in your ears, 

‘ They call this man as good as 

What profits i?i>w to understand 
The iiierifts of a spotless sliirt — 

A dapper boot — a little hand — ** « 

If half the little soi^l is dioT, ? 
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t<a?k of tinsel ! 'v^hy wo ace , 

The old mark of rouge upon your onceka. 

prate of Nature ! you are ]ie 
That apilt his life about the cliques. 

^ A Timon you ! Nay, nay. for shame : 

It looks too arrogant a jest — 

The fierce old man— to take hi» name, * 
Yqu bandbcix. Off, and let him rest. 


LINES 

[Manrhfjtler Alhenneum Album, 

Herb of tern when a child. I lay rt*i*lined, 

I took dflight in this locality. 

Here stood (he inftinlf lluin of tlie nJlnd. 

And here? the Oreciiin slu|w4id se<*in to bi‘. 

And here again I i-oine. and*only lind 
Tlu‘ drain>eiit levels of ^le marHh 3 ' leu, 

Grey sandbanks, lihd pale sunsr^ts, ^ dreary w'irMl, 
Dim shores, dense ruins, and henvy-cloudt^d seu ! 


• STANZi<g 

• 1851. J 

% 

What time I wast<»d youthful hours, 

One of* the shining winged tK>wer8 
SlirL>w'd me vast <‘lifT8, with crowns of tow'crs 

As ((guards that graciou.s light I l>ow’d, 
'rhey seem'd high jkiUu'ck and proiul. 

Hid now and them with sliding eloufl. 

He said, labour is not small ; 

Yet winds the pathway frw to all : — 

Take care tbou dost not fear to fall ! ' 


BRITONS, GUARI> YOUR OWN 

• • 

[Kx/ttniwr, Jan. 31, 18/^2.] 


Rise, Britons, rise, if manhood l>e not dbad ; 
The world’s last lemwist darkens overhead ; 
The P 4 »pe has bfess’d himn 
Tile f’hurch caress'd him ; * 

Heafriumplis* may be, we shall stand alone : 
Briton.^ gujfrd^y^our own.* 
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BRITONS, GUARD YOUR OU’N 

* 

liiH ru1h''«M8 hfjst in bought with plunder'd gold* 

Hy lying priests the jjeasant’R vote oontrpird; * 
All freedom vanish’d, ^ 

"J'lie true men Imnish'd, 

lie triumphs; may lie, shall stand alone: , 
Jlntons, guard your u'an. 

*) 

IN'ace-lovers we — suei't Poaoo we all desire — 

Pea<*e -lovers ue i hut can trust a liar ? — 
jVaec*-l overs, haters 
Of shnmeluKs fraitots. 

We hiit(* not Fraiie(\ but this man’s liearl of stone. 
Britons, guard your own. 

W'e hale not France, hut Fiaiic'c ha^^ losl* voice, 
'I’his iiuiu if/'anee, the nan they call her choice. 
By tucks ai d spying. 

And cTaft and lying. 

And rnunJer, mss he* freedom overthrown, 

Britons, guaid ytur oui^ 

M'lve rKnijKTeur' injfiy follow hy and hye ; 

* fiixJ save the Queen ' w hej‘<* a truer ery, 

Clod save the naoion, 

'J'he tok*raiion, ^ 

And the frt*e sjM'eeh that makes a Briton known. 
Britiins, guard your own. 

Home’s dearest daughter now is enptive Frapee, 
d'lie *1081111 laughs, and reckoning on his ohanco 
Would unndenting 
Kill nil dissenting, 

I’Hl w'e wein left to hght for truth alone. 

Britoiih, guard your own, n 

(’all liotno your ships across Biscayan tides. 

To hiciw the battle from their oaken sides. 

Why waste they yonder 
'1'heir idle thunder ? 

W'hy stay tney theie to guard a foreigr throne ^ 
Bc'ninen, guard your own, 

AVe were the lx»8t of marksmen long ago, 

We w'*>n old l>attles with our strength, the bow. 
Now* praetisi', yeomen. 

Like thoso bow*men. 

Till vour balls fly as their true shafts have 
Yeomen, guard your owi. 
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Hi8 aoldief-ridden Highness might incline 
^To shake Sardinia, Helgiuni, or the Rhine : 

^hafl we stand idle. 

• Nor seek to bridle 
His vile aggressions till we stand alone ? — 

* Make their cause your own ! 

Should he land here, and for one hour prevail. 

There igusi no man go bock to hear Vhe tale : 

No man to bear it, — * 

Swear it ! Wo swear it ! 

Although we fought the iMindwJ world alone. 

We swear to guard our own. 

Fqp THK TENNY WISK 

\FrtmrH Mtumnnt', Feb., IKJ2. 

We UHwi i(» ligiit the Freitc*h, 

And beat them, story; 

But now the yy ‘ re^uich * 

Has ft little*doc‘k’d our glory. 

We meant to l>c*at ihc^ Kathrs, 

Wo had the int^iU ions ; 

But the Kaffirs kno<’l^ji uh over, 

Wi^i t4je last inventions. 

Poor litih* people, we. 

And in the world Udated ! 

Out musket, us it seems. 

Is supci'anniiatod. 

Friends ! the soldier st ill 
Is worthy of his ealling, 

But who are they that want 
A littUb over-hauling ? 

SUGGESTED BY READING AN ARTICLE IN 
A ^EWS CAPER 

[Kramincr, Feh. M, ]8.'i2. ] 

* 

Sir,— 1 nave rctld witlf much interect the prvuns by Mkhltn. 
The cncigpcd is longer tlian either of those*, and certfiiniy not so 
good ; yet as I flatter myself that it has u smacli of Merlin's 
style in it, and as 1 feel that it expresses forcibly enough some 
of the feeling? of our lime, pt^rhaps yqp may In; inducf*d to 
adi^t it. • * • Taliessjn. 

JHow m«<?h I love^ this wTiter’s manly style ! 
such men |pd, 6ur# press had ever bec^ij 
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AN ARTICLE IN A NEWSPAPER 


The juihlic con.srience of our noble »le» ' 

Severe and quick to feel a civic 
raiHt' the wople and choatiBC the times ■ ^ ‘ 

With 8uch a heat as lives in great creative rh3rmcs., 

( » you, tho Press ! what good from you might sp^'iiig 
What power is yours to blast a cause or bless ! 

I fear for you, as for some youthful king, 

IjCHt you gc' wrong from power in exc€*ss. 

Take* heed of yoirr wide privileges ! wc, 

J'ho thinking vuen of England, loathe a tyranny. 

A frc'cunan is. I doubt not, freest here ; 

The single voice may K|x^uk his mind aloud ; 

An honest isolation need not fear 

'rho ermrl, the church, the Parlianient, the crowd. 
No, nor the Press ! and loqk you w'cC to that — 

WV must n<ft in yc»u the nanu‘less Autocrat. 

And you. dark S<‘nnte of the public pen, 

Yoli may not. like 3^111 t3’rnnt, deal in spies. 

Yours are the public atUs of piblie men, 

Put yours are not their household privacies. 

I grant you one of the, flreut Powits on cartli. 

But U* not 3*ou the li>at4int traitors of tho hearth. 

• 

You hide' the hand th.it writes : it ,rnuBt be so. 

For Ix'tter so you fight for piibH^ crfJs ; 

But some you strike can scarce reti«.n the blow; 

Ytiu should be all the nobler, O m3' friends. 

Iki ncjble, you ! nor work with faction's tools^ 

To charm a lo\\er sphere of fulminating fools. 

But, knowing all your power to heat or cool, 

'Fo soothe a civic wound or keep it raw, ' 

Be loyal, if you wish for wholesome rule : 

Our ancient lH>ast is this—we reference law. 

We still were lo3'al in our wildest fights. 

Or, lo3rall3' disloyal, Imttled for our rights. 

0 Orief and Sliamc if while I p. 3ach of laws 

" Whereby to guard dur freed^im from offence — 

And trust an ancient manhood and th\. ^'ausc 
Of England and her health of cimunon simse — 
There hang within tlie heavens n dark disgrace. 

Some vast A8S3Tian doom to burst upon our race. 

1 feel the thousand cankers of our state, 

1 fain would shake their triple-folded ease, 

'J'ho hogs, who can believe in nothing great,. ^ 
Sneering bedridden in the dow.i of Peace, 
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Over their scripo and sharon, their iiieato and wine. 

With 8tony smirka^at all things human and divine ! 

1 honour intioh> I say. this mail's appeal. 

Wo drag bo deep in our ooinmereini mire. 

Wo move bo £ar from greatness that 1 feel 
Exception to be eharactor'd in tire. 

Who looks for Godlike Orealiiess hen' shall 8i»e , 

^ The British^ Goddess, sleek Resj>eetability^ 

Alas for her and all her small delight A ! 

She feels not how the soeial frame is nieUM. 

She loves a little scandal whic'h exeites : 

A little filing is a want of int't. 

For her then* lie in wail niillioiis of fcs's. 

And yet the " Not too iiiiit'h ' is all the rule she kiiow's. 

P(»rir soul ! lx‘hc)ld her: deeorous ealui ! 

She, with lier wtH-kdny w'orklliiieMS ,#afftieiHl, 

Stands in her |i**w and* hniiis lu*r deK-nt psaiiu. 

With dt‘C‘eii1 dippings at the nyi^e of ( 'hrist ! 

Aiul she has moved on tfiut sni^oth way so long. 

She hardly <*an believe tiiat she shall suffer wrong. 

Alas, our Church ! alas, her grf>t^iiig ills, 
xAndfthos<*«who tolerate not luw toleniiU'e, 

But neAis must sell the hurthejf of their wills 
To thait half-nagifp harlot kept' hy Franei* ! 

Fm* subjects of tm* kindliest of all thronea, 

Hearllong tliey plunge their d(»uhtH among old rags anil hones, 

Alas, church Avrit«*rs, alt<*reuting triU'S ■ 

The vessel of your ehun-h may Hink in sforiiiK ; 
f’hiTst W«s\ W(s* to PharisiH'H and HcnlM‘s : 

Jake them, you hicker leas for truth than forms. 
IA(»rrow when I read the things yon write. 

^ What iinheroio peiMic.HS * ^hat unchristian »pite ! 

* Alas, f>iir ycailh, so clever yet ho small. 

Thin dilettanti di*ep in nature's plan, 

Who make^the emphatic One. by whom is all. 

An essenec less eon* 5 ^ntrt<i tlij^n a man ! — 

Setter yild Mahmoud's war-cry omie again ! » 

O ftsils, we wviiit a manliktr God and (kKihkc men. 

Go, iaightful omenH. Yet once more* 1 turn 

To you that mould men's thoughtB, I call cn you 
To make opinion warlike, k*Ht wc learn 
A sharper lessen than we ever kn%w. 

•# hear a thunder though the skit's an* fAir, 
put shrilinrou, loufi and long, the warning note — Prepare. 
» , * 
n h • 


t 
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ST \NZAS ON THE MARRIAGE OF THE 
» PRINCESS ROY4L 

[Tiinat, Jan 24», 1K5H | 

Goi> blc*sH our Prmoe and Bride * 

(jiod keep their land» allied, 

God Ma\e the Quin^^n ! 

( lothe them with rifi^hteouaneas, 

< I own them with luippinenn, 

Thetn with all hk^MsingB bless, 
lifiri save the Quo«m * 

Fair fall this hallow'd hour, 

Farewc^ll our England's Hower, 

God save* the Qui 
Farewell, fair lose^ of Ma^ * 

.^•*1'^ botti the ]Mfoples 
(JckI bierts thy inaiiiage clay, 

(hid bless the Queen ' 

4 

KPTTAPH GN THE DCCHESS OF KENT 
(fVjio/ lourntfl, March Ph lrt04 J 
* Hei iJiildnn up and call hei blessed 

Ix>NO as the heuit In-ats life wj*tiiniher bre^ast, 
*rhy eliild will bless thee, guaidjan, mother mild 
And far away thy mcjmory will be blest. 

By children of the children of thy child 

m 

THE Rl.^Gl.ET 
[Enttrh Atd4H^ 4ir , IHt»4 J 
I 

I 

' Your ringlets, your ringlets. 

That look so golden-gay. 

If you w ill give lye one. But one. 

To kiiM It night and day. 

Then never ehiThng touch of Time 
Will turn it silver-grey. 

And then shall 1 know it is all true gold 
To Hamc and sparkle and stream as of old 
Till all the comets tn heaven are cold. 

And all, hei stars decay.' 

* Then take it, love, and put if by*; 

This cannot change, nor ye^ can I." 
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' My ringlet « my ringlet, 

Tba( art hS mldcn-gay. 

N^' never ehiliing touch of Time 
Can turn thee silver-grey ; 

And a lad may wink, and a girl may hint. 
And a fool may say his say ; 

For luy doubta and feara were all amias.^ 
And I swear henceforth hy this and tliiH, 
'fhat fi doubt w'ill only come far a kiss. 

And a fear to U' kissed away.* 

‘ Th^n kiss it, love, and pul it by : 

If this can change, why so can 1.* 

II 

• 1 

<) Rii^le<? O Hinglgt. ^ 

I kisH*d you night and digg ^ 

And Kinglet. O Kinglet. 

You still an* golden 
But Ringlet, <) Jiinglet^ 

Yt>u should iA* silver-grey: 

For what is this which now Cm told, ' 

I that took you for trufl^gold. 

«8lie that gave you 's bongbt and sold. 

• Sold, sold. • 

• • 

% 

() Kinglet, O Ringlet, 

Slnf blush’d u r<»sy rf-<l, 

AVhen Kinglet, O Kinglet, 

She dipt you fr<»in licr head. 

And Ringhd, O Ringlet, 

She gave you ni^ and said. 

‘Come, kgis it, love, and put it hy : 

If this cairchaiigt< why so can I.' 

O 1m“, you golden nothing, fie. 

You golden lie. 

* ^ HI 

Ringlet, O Ringlet, • 

1 epunt ypu much to blame. 

For Ringk't, O Ringlet. 

You put me much to shame. 

So Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

1 doom you to the flame. 

Pqr what, is this which nows I learn. 

Has givei^all my faith a turn ? 

0b m, you glo^y heretic, born, 

Busn, bum. • 
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SONG 

\Stlertion«, 1805.) 

LaivY, let the rollioK drums ^ 

to battle where thy warrior stands : 
Now thy face across his fancy comes. 

And 4^1 ves thr* battle to his hands.^ 

V 

l^iudy, let the triimfiots blow, 

< *JaK|> thy little babes about thy knee : 

Ni>\v 1 lu-ir warrii>r fath<*r nuH'ts tht* fot% 
And strikes liitii de.ui for thin^‘ and thee 


SQNtJ 

Si led ISH5. | 

II >MK they bre^'^ht him slain with s(H*ars. 

They hroUfj^ht^him hc^iie at «*ven-fal! ; 

All ahme slu^ sits ami hears 
JK<*h<Hvs in liis empty hull. 

Sounding* on the miuTow. 

The Hun in from o(>{fn lield. 

The hoy began to leap and pranc< 

KckIo upon his fa,th€^r*s lanOe, 
iicat upim his father's shield— ^ 

*0 hush, my joy, my sorrow.' 


1805 — 1800 

|f;is>d irurd^, A|arch, ISPS.) 

1 ST<.M>i> on a tower in the wot 
And New' Vf'ar and Old Vear met. 

And winds U4>re roaring and bloa-ing : 
And 1 said, * O fi^t'ars, thaV meet in tears. 
Have |/i* aught that is worth the knowic,^ 
Heienin^ i'liough and c^xplorifig. 

Wanderers coming and going. 

IViatter enough for deploring. 

But aught that is w^orth the knowing ? * 
Seas at my. feet w€*re flowing, 

W'aves on the shingle |K>\irtng, 

f>ld Vear roaring and blow'ing. e. 

And New Vear blowing and roaring. 
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